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PREFACE. 


INTENDING to give a short account of Hero- 
dotus, and of his History, which is here presented to 
the public in English, I think myself obliged in the 
first place to say something of history in general. 
For what can be more just, than to shew the value 
and usefulness of this kind of writing, when I am 
to speak of the man who first placed it in true 
dignity and lustre; and by the native strength of 
his own genius raised at once that noble and beau- 
tiful structure, which has served for a model to 
succeeding ages’? before his time, whatever had the 
title of history, was, for the most part, either fable 
and poetical fiction; or. at best, but a naked re- 
sister of public events; hardly more than a bare list 
of the names of the principal actors, and of the 
places of action; without ornament, without life; 
affecting the eye rather than informing the under- 
standing, or moving the heart, by specifying the 
causes, counsels, and circumstances, which give 
rise to every action, influence the various turns, 
and produce the final issue of all public enterprizes. 
Herodotus found out the art of collecting the rough 
materials, shaping them in just proportion, ranging 
them tin exact order, and giving the whole frame 
majestic beauty and immortal strength. 

I may venture to say, that whatever is truly 
useful, cannot but be pleasing to human nature. 
And as nothing in the world is so useful and bene- 
ficial as government founded on, common equity 
and prudence; so nothing is so delightful to the 
mind, as the contemplation of the happiness of 
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bearing a part in a well-regulated community. There 
is such a charm in good order and steady discipline, 
that whole nations have been ravished with it to 
such a degree, as to seem, for several ages, to have 
been insensible of all other pleasure: and by how 
much any man excelled others in elevation and great- 
ness of soul, by so much more was he inflamed with 
a zeal to contribute to the preservation of that good 
order, and in consequence to the general felicity. 

Those who are acquainted with the actions of the 
ancient Grecians and Romans, will readily assent 
to this truth: which will by a natural inference lead 
them to another, and demonstrate, that of all kinds 
of writing none 1s so useful and entertaining as 
history. 

The poets were quick to observe this in the 
earliest and radest times; and therefore seized a 
province so fertile of incidents proper to inspire the 
sublimest thoughts in themselves, and by the means 
of their powerful art to work upon the passions of 
others; and were the first who set up for historians. 
But the richness of the soil proved the rum of the 
luxuriant discoverers: the innate lustre of great 
actions wrought so strongly on minds too sus- 
ceptible of the hghtest impressions, that they over- 
heated their imaginations, quitted the common 
theatre of human life, and, soaring out of reason's 
view from hyperbole to fable, lost themselves in the 
clouds to which they had exalted their Bacchus, 
their Hercules, and the rest of their heroes. 

I have said that it is natural, from the benefit and 
happiness arising from good government, to infer 
the use and pleasure of history. It is indeed most na- 
tural; seemg the one was the very cause and parent 
of the other, it was good government which gave 
hfe and being to history, and rescued mankind from 
the delusion of fable. The political institutions of 
Solon and Lycurgus, produced a long series of 
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more beautiful and glorious scenes of real actions, 
than all the poets inspired by their Apollo had ever 
been able to figure to themselves in idea, and de- 
liver in fiction. 

The mind of man does not willingly endure de- 
ception: the poets could no longer amuse with 
monstrous shadows, eyes which had seen the native 
force of good order established on impartial reason 
and natural equity. In a word, the just lawgiver 
prepared the way for the judicious historian: and 
(to come close to my present purpose) Herodotus 
happily found, in the times immediately preceding 
his own, a subject which supplied him at once with 
all the rules for writing history ; and had only the 
plain (though that be the difficult) task, to suit Ins 
composition and style to the conduct of the nations 
whose actions and manners he undertook to relate. 

Experiment and comparison render men capable 
of finding the true value of every thing. On the 
first appearance of Herodotus, all the fabulous le- 
gends of the poets, with the inanimate registers of 
dry annalists, were found to bear no proportion, 
either in profit or delight, when thrown into the 
balance against his history. And in lke manner, 
the comparison which every man who reads his 
work cannot but make, of the different effects of an 
equal and tyrannical government, of firm and slack 
discipline, of caution and presumption, of fortitude 
and meanness of spirit, of dissoluteness and sobriety, 
in short, of all kinds of virtue and vice, upon all 
conditions and degrees of men, from monarchs and 
states down to private persons; that comparison, I 
say, has been the principal rule of writing (from 
which the rest are easily deduced) to all the his- 
torians who have succeeded him, and must be the 
eternal measure to others for judging of all human 
affairs. As will appear amply, from a general view 
of the instruction and entertainment of history. 
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No passion Is so strong in man, and so universal 
in all ages and nations, as that of acquiring glory 
by public services. Not only triumphs and statues, 
but even crowns of leaves, bestowed as a national 
acknowledgment of distinguished merit, have been 
pursued with as much eagerness and danger, as ever 
the rewards of titles and riches possibly can: and 
I believe few men are so sordid or profligate, as not 
to own themselves affected with a desire of reputa- 
tion, in such a modest degree as is suitable to their 
station in the world ; at least, that they are disposed 
to live with some decency, however privately. Now 
in whatever station a man is placed, whether public 
or private, he will find himself more or less qualified 
to manage his own affairs, or those of the com- 
munity to which he belongs, as his knowledge of 
men and things is more or less extensive. The 
means of acquiring knowledge are of two sorts, ex- 
perience or information, The first is never very 
considerable in men, till they are past the exercise 
of almost all virtues: and Themistocles seems rea- 
sonably to complain of the miserable condition of 
man, who must die as soon as he begins to know 
how to hve. Besides, all who attain to old age, do 
not arrive at experience: the employments that Jead 
to it are not many: and the longest hfe affords but 
few opportunities of extraordmary actions. As for 
personal information from others, it can at best only 
reach to such affairs as have passed in their own 
time, and that imperfectly; but what is this, in 
comparison to so many thousand years included in 
the historical registers of the world! which bring 
all buman things under the eye of the reader with- 
in a small compass; teach him to form his conduct 
by the best examples; and represent such a variety 

: of conjunctures and accidents, as considered with 
.juadgment creates a habit of prudence, without the 
help of age or actual experience. [listory is so far 
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preferable to the longest experience, as the past 
ages comprehend more examples than the age of 
one man. The dead are the best counsellors; not 
to be corrupted by money; not to be terrified by 
power; not to be persuaded by entreaty; not de- 
ceiving by false colours. They will faithfully in- 
struct us, by what means empires are erected, 
decay, and perish: how a small state may become 
great: with what judgment wars are to be under- 
taken, and with what diligence pursued: with what 
caution to treat of peace, or engage in leagues, 
without injustice, dishonour, or damage. In short, 
would we know what fate attends any state or 
kingdom, history only will teach us, from a thou- 
sand examples, to exercise the art of divination 
innocently and surely: and at least cannot but have 
this effect, that hardly any thing can seem new, 
astonishing, or dreadful to us. In history, as in the 
book of fate, stand recorded the glory of good men, 
and the eternal infamy of the bad: by which every 
private person is taught how to acquit himself in all 
conditions so as to deserve the name of a man; and 
princes are warned that they are no more than men, 
and that fame is always just to the dead, however 
partial to the hying. The art of government is best 
kearnt from history; or rather that it is no art, but that 
the same causes ever did and will produce the same 
effects. So that statesmen can never be at a loss 
how to exert the virtues of fortitude, constancy, 
and integrity, to prevent or cure the public disorders 
and calamities. Generals are instructed by the de- 
lays of Fabius, and the celerity of Cesar; the stra- 
tagems of Lysander, and the industry of Hannibal. 
Even nations learn, from the description they find 
of servitude, how to value liberty: Phalaris, Diony- ; 
sius, Nero, Caligula, Domitian, and too many others, 
are the terrifying examples: and by the fraudulent 
a4 
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practices of a Philip, are taught to stop their ears 
against the most specious promises of one accus- 
tomed to deceive. 

To conclude, nothing can be more delightful, 
than by the means of history to enter the Athenian 
areopagus, and the Roman senate: to be present 
with Leonidas at Thermopyle, with Aristides at 
Platea, with Scipio at Carthage, and with Alexan- 
der at Arbela: to be placed as a spectator out of all 
hazard, to learn wisdom from the dangers of others; 
to take a distinct view of past governments, cus- 
toms, and manners; and by applying former exam- 
ples to our own use, reap the advantage of other 
men’s experience, and of trials already made im 
every kind. 

Herodotus was born at Halicarnassus, a Grecian 
colony in the lower Asia, a little before the invasion 
of Greece by Xerxes; and hved to the times of the 
Peloponnesian war. Ie withdrew from the place 
_ of his nativity to Samos, to avoid the tyranny of 

Lygdamis, grandson of the famous Artemisia, so 
often mentioned in his History. From thence re- 
turning after some time to lus own country, he had 
a principal part in the expulsion of the tyrant: but 
soon finding himself envied and used with ingrati- 
tude, he went to Italy with a colony sent by the 
Athenians to build a city, which they called Thu- 

rium, near the ruins of the ancient Sybaris, 

Whether he wrote his History at Samos or Thu. 
rlum, is not certain: but both those places being 
governed in a popular manner, left him free from all 
impressions of hope or fear, which might incline 
him to flattery or detraction. And as for trath, he 
spared no pains to collect the best information that 
-could possibly be had. To that end he travelled 
into Egypt, saw all the principal cities, and con- 
versed with the priests of that country: he spent 
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some time in visiting the several parts of Greece; 
went to Babylon and Tyre; and was in Thrace, 
Scythia, Arabia, and Palestine. 

Havmg composed his History from the materials 
he had with so great labour collected, he resolved 
to expose it to the censure of men, who were not 
only well informed of the main facts, but perfectly 
qualified to judge of his performance. He went to 
the Olympian exercises, for which the Grecians 
were assembled from all parts. Many of these 
doubtless had been personally in one or other of 
the battles against the Persians; and not a man 
could be ignorant, at the distance of so few years, 
of the chief circumstances of a war so important to 
all Greece. To this assembly, composed of men 
owned by the most knowing part of the world to 
have been their masters in all the noblest arts, he 
read his History ; which with infinite applause was 
universally approved. 

After a judgment so solemn, and in every respect 
so valuable, it is unnecessary to collect all the suf- 
frages of the best writers of succeeding times among 
the Grecians and Romans, in praise of Herodotus. 
Yet I am unwilling to omit, that Cicero, to shew 
his esteem for our author, uses the highest expres- 
sign the Roman language is capable of, styling him 
the Father of History; not because he was the most 
ancient, for besides others of less fame, Hellanicus 
of Mitylene and Charon of Lampsacus were before 
him; but judging him the prince of historians, he 
gave him the title of Father, which the Romans ever 
used to denote a person most illustrious, and highly 
deserving of the commonwealth: the name of Lord 
being held in abhorrence, till the suppression of their 
liberty introduced the name with the thing. Nor 
can ] without injustice suppress the testimony given 
to him by Dionysius the Halicarnassian ; because 
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his own admirable history is the highest proof of 
his ability to speak justly on this argument. 

This writer, in his critical and rhetorical works, ex- 
tolsthe happiness of Herodotusin choosing a subject 
of the greatest dignity, that shewed his country in 
the utmost glory; and proved to a demonstration, 
by the uniform successes of the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, Platzea, and Mycale, that superiority of 
numbers was but a feeble defence to the great king 
against the military virtue and excellent discipline 
of the Grecians. He commends the smoothness 
and unaffected simplicity of his narration; the 
decency of his speeches, most artfully adapted to 
the character of every person speaking ; together 
with the beautiful order and composition of his 
History, which by following things, not time, ever 
charms to the last syllable, and leaves the reader 
with a desire of more: preferring him to Thucydides 
in every thing, except brevity, vehemence, and close 
reasoning ; talents, 1f I mistake not, more proper to 
an orator than a historian; and probably for that 
reason so much esteemed and imitated by Demo- 
sthenes, that he is said to have written over his 
History eight times with his own hand. 

As Herodotus used the properest means not to 
be imposed upon ; so in nhany places of his History 
he has proved himself to be free, as well from cre- 
dulity, as from any intention to impose upon others, 
by insinuating and sometimes by arguing the impro- 
bability, either of general reports, or of some parti- 
cular informations he himself had received. In his 
second book he says, ‘‘ These things are related by 
‘‘ the Egyptians ; and if any man think them cre- 
*¢ dible, he is at liberty: for me, I am obliged to 
‘‘ write what I have heard.” In another place, 
‘‘ These things I relate after the Libyans.”?’ And 
though many like warnings are dropped in divers 
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parts of his work ; yet out of abundant caution he 
thinks fit to make this plain declaration in his 
seventh book, ‘‘ 1 am obliged to relate what is said, 
‘‘though Iam not obliged to believe every thing 
‘¢ without distinction ; which I desire may be con- 
‘« sidered in all the course of this History.” To this 
let it be added, that several things which he relates, 
and were formerly disbelieved, have by the modern 
navigations been found to be true, as well as other 
things more strange than most of those he mentions; 
that length of time, alteration of manners, various 
revolutions, and in many places a total change of 
the face of things, render us in some measure in- 
competent judges of what may have really been in 
nature and custom, especially in the most remote 
and unfrequented parts of the world: I say, let all 
this be considered, and I believe no ingenuous man 
will think Herodotus stands in need of a more 
laboured apology. But besides, the ground of his 
History was, the wars between the Grecians and 
Barbanans ; and all the strange customs and reli- 
gions which he takes occasion to describe, seem 
intended rather to give us a notion of what hu- 
man nature is capable, than for an essential part 
of his main design: and therefore no wise man will 
interest himself any farther 1n those relations, or lay 
any greater stress upon them, than he thinks rea- 
sonable; but will attend chiefly to the excellence 
and instruction of the substantial and vital part of 
the History. 

_ Tam not ignorant that Plutarch has Jeft behind 
him a whole book against Herodotus, in which he 
accuses him of speaking too favourably of the Bar- 
barians, and censuring the conduct of all the Gre- 
cians in general; but most especially defaming the 
Beeotians and Corinthians: of attnbuting, without 
reason, the original of the Grecian Gods to Egypt; 
and going too much credit to the relations of the 
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Egyptians: of impiety, in attributing to Solon his 
own irreligious sentiments; and insinuating, or rather 
afirming, that the Delphian oracle was several times 
corrupted, and guilty of imposture: with many 
more imputations of various kinds. Now one would 
think, that in order to ruin the reputation of Hero- 
dotus, Plutarch ought to have shewn, that when he 
commends or approves any part of the conduct or 
manners of the Barbarians, he had no good ground 
for his opinion; and when he mentions the faults 
and mutual animosities of the Grecians, his allega- 
tions were untrue: he might at least have produced 
some plausible arguments, to shew that the religion 
of Greece was not derived from Egypt; and have 
acknowledged with the sincerity which becomes a 
philosopher, that the account of the Egyptian af- 
fairs, to the reign of Psammeticus, was by the histo- 
rian’s own declaration entirely owing to the rela- 
tions he had from the priests of that country : he 
ought to have brought some authority to prove, that 
the words attributed to Solon had been by some 
or other accounted supposititious: and that, to ac- 
cuse the oracle of obliquity, double meaning, and 
corruption, was a mere abuse; but he was too angry 
to take such measures, as might serve to shew his 
judgment or ingenuity: and because he found his 
countrymen the Thebans, and all the rest of the 
Beeotians, except the Plateans and ‘Thespians, 
branded by the bistorian with the infamy of betray- 
ing the common cause, and openly siding with the 
sworn enemy of the Grecian name, he could not 
bear the reproach, however just. Yet the fact is so 
notorious, that not only Demosthenes appeals to it 
in one of his * Philippics as to a truth universally 
known; but Xenophon himself in his Grecian ° his- 
tory concurs with Herodotus in charging the same 
guilt upon that people. As for the Corinthians, the 
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many honourable testimonies given them by Hero- 
dotus, particularly the speech of Sosicles their am- 
bassador to dissuade the Lacedemonians from sup- 
porting the tyrant Hippias; and the generous reso- 
lution, he acknowledges, they took, rather to break 
with those powerful allies, than to take part with 
them in an unjust war; are sufficient to demonstrate 
that the philosopher was either blinded by passion, 
or vainly thought by shewing a concern for others 
to escape the imputation of open partiality to his 
Beeotians. Having touched upon these few things, 
E shall not enter into a longer dispute in vindication 
of our historian; partly, because I am unwilling to 
transcribe from Camerarius, Stephanus, Balduinus, 
Dupin, and many others, who have defended him 
from the exceptions of Plutarch; but chiefly, be- 
cause I am persuaded his own History will set this 
matter in the clearest light, and best determine the 
question, whether Herodotus has partially favoured 
the Barbarians, and invidiously aspersed the con- 
duct and manners of the Grecians; or, whether the 
charge of malignity and detraction, which Plutarch 
so liberally throws upon him, may not with better 
reason be retorted on himself. 

I forbear to mention the elegance, fluency, and 
sweetness of his style, (in which the best judges 
among the ancients unanimously allow Herodotus 
to have excelled all others,) because I am sensible I 
have not been able to transfuse those graces into 
my version. I have endeavoured, I confess, to 
shew his air and turn of expression, as well as his 
meaning; imagining that most readers would not 
be displeased to see some kind of representation, 
however imperfect, of the genius and spirit of so 
great a master: and, in doing this, I have, without 
regret, frequently sacrificed a fashionable phrase to 
a plain expression, which I judged nearer to the 
author’s native candour and simplicity. But, upon 
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the whole, I am not insensible that many errors 
may be found in my translation; which I might 
offer to excuse in some measure, by charging part 
on the faults which through the negligence of tran- 
scribers have crept into the original, and part on 
the difficulty of forming (at so great a distance of 
time, in which the whole face of the world 1s in all 
respects so much changed) a certain and just notion 
of several things mentioned in the course of this 
History: but 1 shall content myself to say, that I 
have not willingly left any passage erroneous or ob- 
scare, though I had not ability to mend all that I 
saw or suspected. 


An Explanation of some Words occurring in this 
History. 


A MPHORA, is a measure containing about a twelfth part of our 
hogshead. 

Artabe, about a bushel and half of our measure. 

Catadupians, so called, because they inhabit near the Cataracts. 

Chemz, a Grecian measure, containing about two pints or pounds. 

Cubit, is a measure one foot and half in length 

Cypsela,a sort of chest, containing about nine of our bushels, in 
which the corn for the present use of the family was constantly 
kept. 

Foot, consists of four palms, and is two-thirds of a cubit. 

Ichthyophages, Egyptians of Elephantis, who eat fish. 

Libation, wine or other liquor poured out on the sacrifices, in honour 
of the Gods 

Medimnus, a measure containing about a bushel and half 

Mine, (Attic,) worth about twenty-six of our shillings. 

Macrobians, certain Ethiopians, so called from their long life; 
which commonly extended to one hundred and twenty years, 
according to our author. 

Nomades, so called because they were keepers of cattle 

Orguya, which is translated perch or fathom, was the measure of 
six feet, or four cubits 

Parasange, contains thirty stades in length 

Paim, 1s the fourth part of a foot. 

Plethron, six of these make a stade 

Schene, consists of sixty stades 

A Stade 1s generally accounted equal to one hundred and twenty- 
five geometrical paces, and, allowing five feet to each pace, the 
stade amounts to six hundred and twenty-five feet. 

Stater of gold, a Persian coin of the value of about twenty-six of 
our shillings 

Talent, (Attic,) 1s by some accounted worth sixty pounds weight of 
silver; by others eighty 


It 1s not pretended that this calculation 1s entirely exact but it may possibly 
serve to prevent some gross mistakes, which men unacquainted with these words 
might otherwise make 1n reading the History. 
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HERODOTUS of Halicarnassus writes this history, that 

the memory of things past may not be extinguished by length 

of time, nor the great and admirable actions of the Greciasa 

and Barbgrians remain destitute of glory; relating, with other 

things, the causes of the wars that happened between those 
le. 

Men of celebrated fame among the Persians say, that the 
original of this enmity is to be imputed to the icians ; 
who, coming from the Red Sea, and settling in the regions 
they now inhabit, presently applied themselves to make long 
voyages; and being used to carry the merchandizes of Egypt 
and Assyria into divers parts, came also to Argos, which was 
then the principal city of those ‘countries that now go under 
the name of Greece; that, after they had exposed their 
goods to sale during five or six days, and bad sold almost all, 
a great company of women came down to the shore, and 
among them the daughter of king Inachus, both by the Per- 
sians and Grecians called Io; that, while these wemen were 
standing about the stern of the ship, and buying what they 
most desired, the Phoenicians having mutually encouraged 
each other to the attempt, laid hands upon as many as they 
could; and though the greater part made their escape by 
flight, yet having seized Io with several others, they secured 
them on board, and immediately set sail for Egypt. In this 
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manner the Persians, differing from the Grecians, relate the 
story of Io’s passage into Egypt; and say, that this was the 
first injury done on either part. To these things they add, 
that certain Grecians, whose country they know net, (but who 
indeed were of Crete,)} arriving at Tyre in Phoenicia, carried 
away Europa the king’s daughter, and by that means brought 
things to an equality on both sides. After which the Gre- 
cians became guilty of a second injury: for, arriving with a 
ship at Aia in Colchis on the river Phasis, and having dis- 
patched their other affairs, they carried off Medea the king’s 
daughter; and when the king sent a herald to Greece to re- 
quire satisfaction for that violence, and to demand his daugh- 
ter, the Grecians returned for answer, that they would make 
him no reparation, because they had received none for the 
rape of the Argian Io. They say also, that in the next suc- 
ceeding age, Alexander the son of P1iiamus, bearing the re- 
lation of these things, resolved to have a wife from Greece by 
the hke means, persuading himself that he should not be 
constrained to any reparation, since all these had escaped with 
impunity; but that, after he had taken away Helena, the 
Grecians determined 1n the first place to send ambassadors to 
demand her, and to require satisfaction for the wrong; which 
when they had done, the Tiojans objected the rape of Medea; 
wondering at the unreasonableness of those, who having nei- 
ther restored that woman, nor made any kind of reparation, 
should have the confidence to demand satisfaction from 
others: that hitherto, however, no other kind of violence had 
happened between these people; but that the Grecians be- 
came afterwards highly injurious, by entering Asia with an 
army, before Europe was invaded by any people of that coun- 
try; who are persuaded, that though all violences of this va- 
ture be unjust, yet to revenge such injuries is as evidently the 
part of madmen, as of the wise to have no regard for those 
women; because nothing is more manifest, than that they 
had never been carried off, unless they had consented. For 
these reasons the Persians say that the people of Asia scorned 
to concern themselves about such women; but that the Gre- 
cians assembled a numerous fleet, passed over to Asia, and 
destroyed the kingdom of Priamus, for the sake of a Lacede- 
monian woman ; froin which time they account the Grecians 
to have been their enemies. For the Persians consider Asia 
as their own, with all the barbarous nations that inhabit those 
regions, and think they have no manner of society with Greece 
and Europe. Thus the Persians relate the fact, and derive the 
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original of their hatred to the Grecians from the destruction 
of Troy. But the Phoenicians, disagreeing with them con- 
cerning Io, deny that they carried her away by force into 
Egypt; and affirm, that falling in love with the commander 
of their ship, and finding herself with child by him, she vo- 
luntarily departed, for fear of being detected by her parents. 
These things are said by the Persians and by the Phoenicians ; 
and { shall not enter into a dispute concerning the truth of 
their relations: but beginning with the person who we are 
certain attacked the Grecians unjustly without any provoca- 
tion, I shall proceed in my narration, and give an account, as 
well of the little cities and republics, as of those of more 
power and extent. For many which are now small, were for- 
merly great; and others, which are great at this day, were 
once small and inconsiderable. Knowing therefore that hu- 
man prosperity cannot always continue in the same state, I 
shall speak of the one sort as well as of the other. 

Croesus, by birth a Lydian, and son to Alyattes, was king 
of those nations that are situate on this side the river Halys, 
which descending trom the south, and passing northward be- 
tween the Syrians and Paphlagonuians, falls into the Euxine 
Sea. He was the first of all the barbarians we know, who 
rendered some of the Grecians tiibutary to him, and received 
others into his allance; for he subdued the Ionians and AXo- 
hians, with the Dorians that inhabit in Asia, and made the 
Lacedemonians his friends: whereas before his reign, all the 
Grecians were free. For the irruption of the Cimmerians into 
Ionia with an army, which happened before the time of Croe- 
sus, ended not in the destruction of cities; but only in ravages, 
incident to a sudden invasion. ‘This kingdom belonged to 
the Heraclides, and passed into the family of Croesus, called 
Mermnades, in the following manner. 

Candaules, by the Grecians named Myrsilus, being de- 
scended from Alczeus the son of Hercules, was king of the 
Sardians; and as Argon the son of Ninus, grandson to Belus, 
and great grandson to Alcseus, was the first of the Heraclides 
that reigned in Sardis, so Candaules the son of Myrsus was 
the last. ‘Those who had been kings of this country before 
Argon, were descended from Lydus the son of Atys, who.gave 
his name to the whole nation, which before his time were 
called Mzones. Under these, the Heraclides, descending from 
Hercules and a slave of Iardanus, were educated; and having 
obtained the kingdom by means of an oracle, held it five hun- 
dred and five years, during two and twenty generations of 
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men, the son always succeeding the father, to the time of 
Candaules theson of Myrsus, This Candaules so passionately 
loved his wife, that he thought her the most beautiful of all 
women; and in this persuasion extolled her beauties above 
measure to Gyges the son of Dascylus, who was one of his 
guard, much in his favour, and entrusted with his most im- 
portant affairs. But not long after, being marked ont by fate 
for destruction, he opened himself farther to Gyges in these 
terms; ‘‘ Since thou seemest to me not to believe the things 
«‘ ] have said concerning the beauty of my wife, and because 
«¢ IT know the eye to be a more proper instrument of conviction 
6‘ than the ear; I resolve thou shalt see her naked.’’ Gyges, 
amazed at this language, cried out, * What strange disorder, 
“‘ Sir, has possessed your mind, that you should command 
‘sme to view the queen my mistress naked? for a woman 
“‘ puts off her modesty with her garments. Many excellent 
‘© precepts have been conveyed down to us by men of former 
‘* ages for our instruction, and this one among the rest, That 
“6 every man should look into his own affairs. As for me, f 
& believe the queen to be the most beautiful of all women; 
*‘ but I earnestly desire you would not command me to do an 
‘unlawful thing.” Thus Gyges, dreading lest the conse- 
quences should be fatal to him, endeavoured to dissuade the 
king from his ill-conceived design. But he, persisting in his 
resolution, replied in these words; ‘* Be confident, Gyges, and 
<< think not that I have said this to make trial of thee, nor 
‘s fear the resentment of my wife; for I will so contrive the 
*‘ matter, that she shall never know she was seen by thee. 
‘¢ To this end I will place thee behind the open door of our 
‘‘ apartment; into which my wife will not fail to come, so 
** goon as she hears I am there; and as she uses to undress at 
‘¢a chair, where she lays down her garments one after another, 
‘* she will give thee time to take a full view of her at leisure; 
‘only when thou shalt see her going to the bed, with her 
‘**‘ back turned towards thee, be careful that she may not dis- 
‘* cover thee afterwards repassing through the doors.” Gyges, 
finding all he could say to have no effect, 1esolved to obey; 
and at the usual hour the king going to his apartment took 
Gyges with him. The queen came immediately after, and, 
whilst she undressed aad laid down her clothes, afforded 
Gyges a sufficient view of herself. But as she turned her 
hack to go towards the bed, and Gyges endeavoured at the 
*wame time to retire, she saw him going out. And though she 
plainly perceived that this was her husband’s contrivance, 
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shame restrained her from meking the least exclamation ; 
but she resolved within herself to be revenge upon Can- 
daules: for among the Lydians, and almost all barbarous 
nations, it is a great dishonour even for a man to be seen 
naked. She passed the night in a seeming tranquillity ; and 
having suppressed her resentment till the morning, sent some 
of the most faithful of ber servants to bring Gyges to her. 
He, not suspecting the queen to be acquainted with what had 
passed, and being accustomed to go to her as often as she sent 
for him, failed not to obey her order. When he was come to 
her chamber, she said to him, ** Gyges, two ways lie before 
*‘ thee; choose which thou wilt, for I leave the choice to thy 
‘‘ discretion. Either kill Candaules, and take possession of me, 
“ together with the kingdom of Lydia; or resolve to die im- 
“¢ mediately; that by obeying Candaules without reserve, thou 
*¢ mayest not hereafter behold what ought not to be seen by 
‘thee: for either the contriver of this thing must perish, or 
“¢ thou, who hast seen me naked, and been guilty of a criminal 
“ action.”” Gyges at first stood amazed at these words; and 
afterwards earnestly begged of her, that she would not drive 
him to the necessity of making so hard a choice. But when 
he saw he could not prevail, and that he must either kill his 
master, or die himself by the hands of others, he chose to save 
his own life. ‘* Since then,” said he to the queen, ** you compel 
‘* me against my will to kill my master, let me know how we 
** shall execute this enterprize.” ‘* From that very place,” 
replied she, ‘**» where he exposed me naked to thy view, thou 
‘shalt fall upon him as he sleeps.”? When they had thus con- 
certed the attempt, and night came, Gyges plainly seeing he 
must either kill Candaules, or inevitably perish, because he 
had not been permitted to go out, followed the queen to her 
bedchamber; where she gave him a dagger with her own 
hand, and placed him behind the door, as Candaules had 
done. After some time he went softly to the bed, killed the 
king as he slept, and possessed himself of his wife and kingdom. 
He is mentioned in the Iambic verses of Archilochus the Pa- 
rian, who lived at the same time. In this manner Gyges 
obtained the kingdom, and was confirmed in his acquisition 
by the oracle of Delphi. For when the Lydians, highly re- 
senting the death of Candaules, had assembled together in 
arms, an agreement was at last concluded between them and 
the soldiers of Gyges, that if the oracle should pronounce him 
king of Lydia, be should be permitted to reign: if not, he 
should restore the kingdom to the Heraclides. The answer 
BS 
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of the oracle was favourable to Gyges, and he was universdity 
acknowledged to be king. But the Pythian added this clatise, 
* that the Heraclides should be avenged, in the time of the 
“fifth descendant of Gyges;” though neither the Lydians 
nor their kings had any regard to this prediction, before it 
was actually accomplished. Thus the Mermnades deprivéd 
the Heraclides of the sovereignty, and made themselves 
masters of Lydia. 

After Gyges had obtained the kingdom, he sent many presents 
to Delphi; for he not only dedicated the greatest part of the 
silver seen in that place, but also made an offering of a vast 
quantity of gold; among all which nothing better deserves to 
be remembered, than six bowls of gold weighing thirty talents, 
placed in the treasury of the Corinthians; though to say the 
truth, that treasury was not founded by the people of Corinth, 
but by Cypselas the son of Aetion. For this cause Gyges 1s 
accounted the first of all the barbarians we know, who dedi- 
cated donations at Delphi; except only Midas the son of 
Gordius king of Phrygia, who presented the royal tribunal, 
from whence he used to administer justice, which is a piece of 
workmanship that deserves to be considered, and stands by the 
cups of Gyges. The gold and silver, of which these dedications 
consist, is called Gygian, fromm the name of the donor. He 
made war against Miletus and Smyrna, and took Colophon 
by force; but as he performed no other memorable action dur- 
ing all the time of his reign, which was eight and thirty years, 
we shall content ourselves with what we have said of him, 
and proceed to give some account of Ardyes, his son and 
successor; who took the city of Priene, and invaded the 
territories of Miletus. In his time the Cimmerians, who had 
been dispossessed of their own country by the Scythian Noma- 
des, passed into Asia, and possessedt themselves of Sardis, 
the fort only excepted. He reigned forty-nine years, and his 
son Sadyattes succeeded him, and reigned twelve years. Alyat- 
tes succeeding Sadyattes, made war upon Cyaxares grand- 
son of Deioces, king of the Medes. He expelled the Cim- 
merians out of Asia; and having taken the city of Smyrna 
founded by the Colophonians, he invaded the territories of the 
Clazomenians. But not finding the event answerable to his 
desires, he was obliged to return with considerable loss. He 
did many other actions during his reign, which deserve to be 
remembered in history. He continued the war which his 
father bed begun against the Milesians, and entering their 
country, distressed the inhabitants in this manner. hen 
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their corn and fruits were ripe, he took the field with his 
army, attended in his march with pipes, harpa, and flutes of 
both sorts; and advancing into the territory of the Milesians, 
he neither demolished nor burnt their country houses, nor 
broke their doors; but suffering all these to stand antouched, 
be cut down the trees, destroyed the corn upon the ground, 
and then returned home; for he knew it was in vain te sit 
down before the city, because they were masters of the sea. 
He would not destroy their honses, to the end that the Mile- 
sians having those habitations, might apply themselves ta sow 
and cultivate their lands, and by that means he might have 
something to ravage, when he should invade them with his 
army. his war was thus managed eleven years, during 
which the Milesians received two great blows, one at Limeneron 
within their own territories, and the other in the plains of the 
Meeander. Six of these eleven years Sadyattes the son of 
Ardyes, who began the war, and invaded the Milesians with 
an army, was king of the Lydians. But during the last five 
years, the war was prosecuted with much more vigour by bis 
son Alyattes. ‘The Milesians had no support all that time 
from any of the Ionians, except the Chians only; who came 
to their assistance, in requital for the succour they had re- 
ceived, when the Erythraans made war against them. Inthe 
twelfth year, when the aimy of Alyattes had set fire to the 
corn, the wind happening to blow hard, carried the flames to 
the temple of Minerva at Assesus, and burnt it to the ground. 
This accident was little regarded at that time; but after the 
return of Alyattes with his army, he fell sick at Sardis; and 
finding his distemper not easy to remove, he sent to consult 
the oracle of Delphi touching his condition; either moved 
by his own judgment, or else by the persuasion of others, 

owever, when his messengers arrived at Delphi, the Pythian 
told them she would give no answer, till they should rebaild 
the temple of Minerva at Assesus in the country of the Mi- 
lesians, which they had burnt. This relation 1 had from the 
Delphians: and the Milesians add; that Periander the son of 
Cypselus, hearing what answer had been made to Alyattes, 
dispatched a messenger to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus and 
his particular friend, with advice to make the best use he 
might of the present conjuncture; which, according to the re- 
port of the Milesians, he effected in this manner. When Aly- 
attes had received information of what had passed at Delphi, 
he sent ambassadors to Miletus, with orders to agree upon a 
truce with Thrasybulus and the Milesians, for all the time 
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temple should be rebuilding. Bat Thrasybulas ba 
the preceding “set and perceiving the design at 
lyattes, no sooner heard that the ambassadors were comtug, 
thah he gave order, that all the corn which was in the ay 
either of his own or belonging to private persons, should 
brought into the market, and that ail the inhabitants shoubkd 
eat and drink cheerfully together, upon a signal to be gtvem 
by him. This was done by the contrivance of Thrasybutus, 
to the end that the Sardian ambassadors, seeing so great a 
quantity of corn, and the people every where diverting them 
selves, might make their report accordingly ; which happened 
as he designed. For when the ambassadors had seen these 
things, and delivered their message to Thr na, they re- 
turned to Sardis; and this alone, as Iam informed, was the 
cause of the ensuing peace; because Alyattes, who thought 
the people of Miletus were in extreme want of corn, received 
a quite contrary account from his ambassadors at their return; 
by which means an agreement was made between them, that 
for the fature they should be good friends and confederates. 

Alyattes, instead of one, having built two temples 
at Assesus, dedicated to Minerva, recovered his health: and 
thus a period was put to the war, which Alyattes made against 
Thrasybulus and the Milesians. 

Periander the sen of Cypselus, who acquainted Thrasybulus 
with the answer of the oracle, was king of Corinth: and the 
Corinthians say, that a most astonishing thing happened there 
in his time, which is also confirmed by the Lesbians. Those 
people give out, that Arion of Methymna, who was second to 
none of his time in playing on the harp, and first inventor of 
Dithyrambics, both name and thing, which he taught at 
Corinth, was brought by a dolphin to Teenarus; and thus 
they tell the story: Arion having continued long with Peri- 
ander, resolved to make a voyage to Italy and Sicily, where 
when he had acquired great riches, determining to retarn to 
Corinth, he went to Tarentum, and hired a ship of certain 
Corinthians, because he put more confidence in them than in 
any other nation. But these men, when they were in their 
passage, conspired together to throw him into the sea, that 
they pe get his money: which he no sooner understood, 
than ing them all his treasure, he onl i a they would 
spare his life. But the seamen being inthex commanded. 
him either to kill himself, that he might be buried achore, or te 


immediately into the sea. Arion, secing himnelf reduced 
to this hard choice, most earnestly desired, having deter- 
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voyage homeward. ‘They say, a dolphin recerved bim on his 
back from the ship, and carried him to Tsenarus; where he 
went ashore, and theuce proceeded to Corinth without 

ing his clothes; that upon his arrival there, he told what had 
happened to him; but that Periander, giving no credit to his 
relation, put him under a close confinement, and took especial 
care to find out the seamen: that when they were found, and 
brought before him, he enquired of them concerning Arion ; 
and they answering, that they had left bim with great riches 
at Tarentum, and that he was undoubtedly safe in some part 
of Italy, Arion in that instant appeared before them in the 
very dress he had on when he teaped into the sea; at which 
they were so astonished, that having nothing to say for them- 
selves, they confessed the fact. ‘These things are reported 
the Corinthians and Lesbians; in confirmation of which, a 
statue of Arion, made of brass, and of a muderate size, repre- 
senting a man sitting upon a dolphin, is seen at ‘Tesnarus.- 
Alyattes the Lydian, having put an end to the Milesian war, 
died, after he had reigned fifty-seven years. He was the se- 
cond of his family that made offerings at Delphi; which he 
did upon the recovery of his health; dedicating a large silver 
ewer, with a brson of iron so admiably inlaid, that it is 
justly esteemed one of the most curious pieces of art among 
all the donations at Delphi. This bason was made by Glau- 
cus the Chian, who first invented the way of working iron in 
that manner. 

After the death of Alyattes, his son Croesus, having attained 
the age of thirty-five years, succeeded him in the ki ; 
and made war upon the Ephesians, before he at any 
other people of Greece. The Ephesians being besieged by 


* Eustathias, in his Commentary upon Homer, page 827 of the Roman edition, 
says, the Orthian song wae a knud of ode contnved to inflame the mind with a 
desire of fighting ; and for a proof adds, that Timotheus using that sort of muaic 
in the presence of Alexander, forced him on a sudden to start up and run to his 
aris. . 
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him consecrated their city to Diana, and tied their walls by 
a rope to her temple, which was seven stades distant fram the 
ancient city, then besieged. When Croesus had reduced the 
Ephesians, he attacked the several cities of the lonians and 
fEolians one after another, under various pretences, the best 
he could find, though some were exceedingly frivolous: and 
after he had compelled all the Grecians of Asia to be tributary 
to him, he formed a design to build a fleet, and by that means 
te invade the Islanders. But when all things were prepared 
fer the building of ships, Bias of Prienc, (or, as others say, 
Pittacos of Mitylene,) arriving at Sardis, put a stop to his 
intended project. For Crcesus, enquiring what news he had 
from Greece, received this answer; ‘** Sir,” said he, ‘* the 
6‘ Islanders have bought up ten thousand horses, with inten- 
6* tion to make war upon you, and to attack Sardis.” Croesus 
thinking he had spoken the truth, ‘* May the gods,” replied 
he, * inspire the Grecians with a resolution to attack the 
‘¢ Lydians with horse.’’ ‘* It seems then,”’ said Bias, ** you 
*¢ would wish above all things to see the Islanders on horseback 
<*‘ apon the contient; and not without reason. But what can 
“© you imagine the Islanders will more earnestly desire, after 
‘© having heard of your resolution to build a fleet in order to 
“ attack their islands, than to meet the Lydians by sea; and 
“‘ to revenge the misfortune of those Grecians who have been 
‘enslaved by you on the continent.’”’ Croesus was so well 
f ieeeaity with the acuteness and reason of this discourse, that 

not only laid aside the design of building a fleet, but made 
an alliance with all the Ionians who inhabit the islands. In 
the course of some years, he became master of all the nations 
that lie within the river Halys, except only the Cilicians and 
the Lycians: that is to say, of the Lydians, the Phrygians, the 
Mysians, the Mariandynians, the Chalybians, the Paphlago- 
nians, theT bracians, the Thynians, the Bithynians, the Carians, 
the Ionians, the Dorians, the Atolians, and the Pamphylians. 
When these nations were subdued, and the power of the Ly- 
dians was thus augmented by Croesus, many wise men of that 
time went from Greece to Sardis, which had then attained to 
the highest degree of prosperity; and among others Solon of 
Athens, who having made laws for the Athenians at their 
request, absented himself from his country, under colour of 
seeing the world for the space of ten years, that he might not 
be driven to the necessity of abolishing any of the constitutions 
he had established. For the Athenians of themselves could 
make no alteration, having taken a solemn oath to observe the 
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laws he had instituted, during ten years. With this intention 
therefore, and to see the state of things abroad, Solon went 
first to the court of Amasis king of Egypt, and afterwards to 
that of Croesus at Sardis. Croesus entertained him in his 
palace with all humanity, and on the third or fourth day after 
his arrival ordered his officers to shew him the wealth and 
magnificence of his treasury; which when Solon had seen 
aid cousidered: Croesus said to him, * My Athenian guest, 
“‘ having heard much discourse of your person, of your wis- 
<¢ dom, and of the voyages you have undertaken, as a phi- 
«‘ losopher, to see many things in various countries; I am 
‘‘ yery desirous to ask you, who is the most happy man you 
«have seen?” This question he asked, because he thought 
himself the most happy of all men. But Solon, resolving to 
speak the truth freely, without flattering the king, answered, 
‘¢ Tellus the Athenian.” Croesus, astonished at his answer, 
pressed him to declare what reasons he had so to extol the hap- 
piness of Tellus. ‘* Because,”’ replied Solon, “ Tellus lived in 
“6 a well-coverned commonwealth; had several sons who were 
“ valiant and good; his sons had children like to themselves, 
«‘ and all these survived him; in a word, when he had lived 
‘‘ as happily as the condition of human affairs will permit, he 
‘© ended his life in a glorious manner. For coming to the 
“ assistance of his countrymen in a battle they fought at Eleusis 
“‘ against some of their neighbours, he put the enemy to flight, 
“‘and died in the field of victory. He was buried by the 
‘‘ Athenians at the public charge in the place where he fell, 
‘Sand was magnificently honoured at his funeral.”” When 
Solon had said these and many other things concerning the 
felicity of Tellus, Croesus, hoping at least to obtain the second 
place, asked, who of those he had seen might be accounted 
next to him. ‘* Cleobis, said he, and Biton, two Grecians of 
‘* Argos, possessed of a plentiful fortune, and withal so strong 
“¢ and vigorous of body, that they were both equally victorious 
«¢in the Olympian exercises. Of these it is reported, that 
“ when the Argians were celebrating a festival of Juno, and 
“‘ their mother was obliged to ge to the temple in a chariot 
“¢ drawn by a yoke of oxen, the two young men finding that 
“‘ the oxen were not brought time enough am the field, and 
‘¢ perceiving that the hour was passed, put themselves under 
“ the yoke, drew the chariot in which their mother sate forty- 
** five stades, and brought her in that manner to the temple. 
** After they had done this in the view of a great concourse of 
‘© people met together to celebrate the festival, a happy period 
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was put to their lives; and Gad determined by this event, 
‘¢ shat it is better for a man to.die than to live. For when 
“‘ the men of Argos, who stood round, commended the reso- 
¢ lution of the two brothers, and the women magnified the 
«¢ happiness of the mother of such sons, the mother herself, 
‘transported with joy by the action and the hovours she 
* received on that account, made it her petition as she stood 
‘‘ before the image of the goddess, that her sons Cleobis and 
‘6 Biton might be rewarded with that thing which was of most 
‘advantage to men. When she had finished her prayer and 
“ her sons had sacrificed and feasted with her, they fell asleep 
“in the temple, and awaked no more. Upon which the 
“< Argians, in commemoration of their piety, caused their 
<¢ statues to be made and dedicated at Delphi.’ Thus Solon 
having adjudged the second place of felicity to Cleobis and 
Biton, Crassus said with indignation, Is my condition then so 
contemptible in your opinion, as not to be thought equal to 
that of private men? ‘ Croesus,” said Solon, ** you ask me con- 
« cerning human affairs, and I answer as one who thinks that 
“‘ all the gods are envious, and disturbers of mankind. For 
‘¢ in the course of a long life, men are constrained to see many 
“things they would not willingly see, and to suffer many 
*¢ things they would not willingly suffer. Let us suppose the 
** term of man’s life to be seventy years, which consist of twenty- 
«6 five thousand and two hundred days, without including the 
“ intercalatory month; and if we add that month to every 
‘‘ other year, in order to fill up the just measure of time, we 
“shall find thirty-five months more in the seventy years, 
‘¢ which make one thousand and fifty days. Yct in all this 
“ number of twenty-six thousand two hundred and fifty days, 
“ that com these seventy years, no one day will be found 
“like another. So that upon the whole matter mankind is a 
‘‘ miserable thing. You appear to me to be master of immense 
“ treasures and king of many nations; but I cannot say that 
“ of you which you demand, till I hear you have ended your 
“‘ life honourably. For the richest of men is not more happy 
“‘ than he that lives by the day, unless his good fortune attend 
‘* him to the grave, and he finish his life in honour. Many 
“‘ men, who abound in wealth, are unhappy; and many, who 
6 have only a moderate competency, are fortunate. e that 
* abounds in riches, and is yet unhappy, exceeds the other 
“ only in two things; but the other surpasses him in man 
‘* more. The wealthy man indeed is better furnished wi 
«* means to gratify his passions, and to bear the hatred of many. 
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6 Batif the other have not the same power in these two points, 
‘his guod fortune secures him from the necessity of doing 
‘t either the ene or the other. He is free from troubles; free 
“« from diseases ; his looks are serene; and he has good chil- 
«dren: and if all these things come at last to be crawned by 
‘© a decent end, such a one is the man you seek, and may just- 
‘6 ly be called happy. For to that time we ought to suspend 
‘¢ our judgment, and not to pronounce him happy, but only 
¢¢ fortunate. Now because no man can possibly attain to this 
‘6 perfection of happiness; as no one region yields all 
* things, but produces some and wants others, that count 
“ being ever esteemed best, which affords the greatest plenty ; 
‘and farther, because no human body is in all respects self- 
‘‘ sufficient, but possessing some advantages, is destitute of 
‘others; he therefore, who, after he has most constantly 
*¢ enjoyed the greatest part of these, finishes the last scene of 
“ life with a decent serenity of mind, is in my judgment truly 
‘¢a king, and justly deserves the name of happy. For men 
“ought to observe the end of all things; because God fre- 
‘© quently brings utter destruction upon those he has shewn to 
‘¢ the world in the height of prosperity.’’ Solon, having said 
these things to Croesus, without the least flattery or shew of 
esteem, was dismissed as a man of no experience; who, without 
regard to present prosperity, counselled men to observe the 
end of all things. 

After the departure of Solon, the indignation of the geds 
fell heavy upon Croesus, probably because he thought himself 
the most happy of all men; and as he slept he had a dream, 
which pointed out to him the misfortune that was ready to 
befal him in the peison of one of his sons. For Croesus had 
two sons, of whom one was dumb and unfit for any thing; but 
the other, whose name was Atys, far surpassed all the young 
men of his age in rare endowments. His dream represented to 
him his son Atys mortally wounded with an iron lance: so 
that when he awaked, and had considered the thing, dreading 
the consequence of the vision, he provided a wife for his son; 
would no lauuce permit him to lead the armies of the Lydians 
as formerly he had done; and caused all the spears, lances, and 
other weapons of war, to be removed from the public rooms 
where they hung, and laid up in private chambers, that none 
of them might fall upon his son. But when all things were 
prepared for the marriage of Atys,a Phrygian arrived at Sardis, 
of royal birth ; yet polluted with blood, and overwhelmed with 
affliction. This man coming to the palace of Croesus, desired 
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he weuld purify him according to the rites of the country, 

which are almost the same in that respect among the Lydians 
as among the Grecians. Croesus granted his request; and, 
having performed the usual ceremonies, asked him whence he 
came, and who he was; speaking to him in the following terms: 
«s ¥ desire to know who thou art; from what part of Phrygia 
s thou art come hither; and what man or woman thou hast 
“killed?” The stranger made answer; ‘I am,” said he, 
‘the son of Gordius, grandson to Midas, and my name is 
“ Adrastus. I killed my brother by accident, and on that 
“ sccount am banished by my father, and dispossessed of all.” 
ss { perceive,” replied Croesus, ** you are born of parents who 
‘¢ are our friends, and therefore I assure you of your welcome. 
«If you will stay with us you shall want nothing, and if you 
«can bear your misfortune with courage, you will be a great 
“‘ gainer.”’” So Adrastus resolved to stay in the court of 
Croesus. - 

At this time a boar of a prodigious bigness was frequently 
seen in Mysia, coming down from mount Olympus, and de- 
stroying the husbandry of the inhabitants. The Mysians had 
often attacked him, but always came off with loss, and could 
not hurt him. At last they sent deputies to Croesus, who 
delivered their message in these words; ‘ There is, O king, a 
“< monstrous boar in Mysia, that ravages all the country; and 
*‘ though we have often endeavoured to take him, yet all our 
*‘ attempts have been unsuccessful. We therefore earnestly 
“* beg, that you would send your son and some other chosen 
‘¢ young men with dogs, that our country may be delivered 
** from this pernicious beast.’’ When they had spoken in this 
manner, Croesus remembering his dream answered, ‘* Make 
‘© no farther mention of my son; for I shall not send him, be- 
“ cause he is lately sae and therefore otherwise employed: 
“ but I will send the most skilful of the Lydians, with dogs 
“and all things necessary for hunting, and order them to 
“‘ assist you with their best endeavours, to free your coun 
s¢ from he boar.” The Mysians were not contented with the 
answer of Croesus, and ia that instant his son arrived; and being 
informed of their request, and of his father’s denial to send him 
with them, he addressed himself to the king in this manner; 
“« Father,” said he, *‘in time past, I was permitted to signalize 
** myself in the two most noble and most becoming exercises, 
* of war and hunting; but now you keep me excluded from 
** both, without having observed in me either cowardice or 
** abjection of mind. hat regard will men have for me when 
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I appear in public? What will the people say? And what 

kind of aca ill the wife I have so lately peg A think me 

to be? Either euffer me to go and take part in this enter- 

prise, or convince me that you have better reason to detain 
‘me at home.” ‘* My son,” answered Croesus, ‘the reso- 
‘lution I have taken proceeds not from any doubt of your 
‘ courage, or from any thing I have observed in you displeasing 
‘to me; but I have been admonished in a dream that you 
shall not live long, and must die by the wound of a spear. 
: For that reason I hastened your marriage, and now refuse 
‘to send you to this expedition; because during my life I 
‘would take all possible care to prevent the danger that 
‘threatens you: for I esteem you to be my only son, and 
‘have no regard to the other, who is rendered useless by his 
‘ defects.’” ‘© Indeed,”’ replied the youth, * I cannot blame 
* you, if after such a dream you take so much care to preserve 
‘my life: but because you have not discovered the true 
‘ meaning, give me leave to be your interpreter. You say the 
‘ dream plainly signified that I should die by an iron lanee. 
‘ But what hand or what lance has a boar, to create such fears 
‘in you? Had your dream foretold I should lose my life by a 
‘tooth, or something of like nature, you ought then to have 
‘ done as you now do; but if I am to die by a lance, you may 
‘ safely let me go, because our attempt is not to be made against 
‘men.” <‘* You have convinced me,” said Croesus, ** that 
‘ you rightly understand my dream; and therefore, changing 
‘my resolution, I permit you to andertake this enterprise.” 
Chus Croesus, having given his consent, called for Adrastus 
he Phrygian, and, when he came into his presence, spoke to 
lim in this manner; ** Adrastus, I received you in your dis- 
‘tress; I purified you from blood, and now entertain you in 
‘my house at my expence; which I say, not to upbraid you 
‘with ingratitude; but having obliged you first by my 
‘ kindness, I think it just you should make me some return. 
‘I beg you would be my son’s guard in this expedition, and 
‘ take care that no execrable assassins may from their private 
‘ haunts surprise and fall upon you by the way. Besides, you 
‘ sas to go for your own sake, in order to signalize yourself, 
‘and by your actions to imitate your ancestors, because you 
* are now in the strength and vigour of your age.” Adrastus 
answered, ‘‘ No other reasons, Sir, could induce me to take 

part in this enterprise: for one in my unfortunate circum- 
‘stances ought not to appear, ner desire to appear, among 
* those of his own years, who are innocent and unblemished ; 
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“ and therefore I have athens sleclwied ieee ca already. 
ted Nevertheless, because so m desire } becanse 
*s J ought to shew my graiitude for the benefits I have receined 
‘t from your hand, I am ready to obey your order; and assure 
«¢ you no care shall be wanting on my part to bring bome 
‘‘ your son in safety.” After Adrastus had made this answer 
to Croesus, they went away, attended by a chosen company of 
oung Lydians, and well furnished with dogs for the chaee. 
hen they arrived at mount Olympus they sought the boar, 
and having found him, drew into the form of a circle, and from 
al] sides lanced their javelins at him. Among the rest the 
stranger Adrastus, who had been already expiated for blood, 
throwing his javelin at the boar, missed him, and struck the 
son of Croesus; by which wound the prediction of the dream 
was accomplished. Upon this a messenger ran back to Crop- 
sus, and, arriving at Sardis, gave him an account of the action, 
and of his son’s fate. Croesus, violently disturbed for the death 
of his son, bore the disaster with the less patience, because he 
fell by the hand of one, whom he himself had purified from 
the blood he had shed before; and with loud complaints of the 
indignity of his misfortune, addressed himself to Jupiter, the 
God of expiation, attesting the calamity brought upon him 
by this stranger. He invoked the same deity again, by the 
name of the God of hospitality, and private friendship: as the 
God of hospitality, because, by receiving a stranger into his 
house, he had harboured the murderer of his son: as the God 
of private friendship, because he had entrusted the care of his 
son to one, whom he now found to be his greatest enemy. 
After this, the Lydians arriving with the body of Atys, 
Adrastus, who had killed him, followed ; and coming into the 
presence of Croesus, placed himself before the corpse, holding 
out both his hands; and in that manner surrendering his 
begged of Croesus to kill him upon the dead body, 
acknowledging his former misfortune, and saying he ought to 
live no longer, since he had taken away the life of bis bene- 
factor, who had purged him from bloodshed before, When 
Croesus heard this, though his own affliction was above mea- 
sure great, he pitied Adrastus, and said to him, “* You have made 
“* me full satisfaction by condemning yourself to die. But no, 
‘* Adrastus, you were not the author of this disaster, for you 
‘‘ did the fact unwillingly. Bat that God, whoever he was, 
“¢ that foretold my misfortune, it was he that brought it upon 
“‘me.” Croesus celebrated the funeral of his son, as the 
dignity of his birth required: but Adrastus, who had killed 
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both his brother and his benefactor, judging himself the most 
miserable of all men, went to the sepulchre in the dead of 
night, and killed himself upon the grave. 

Croesus continued disconsolate for the loss of his son 
during two years; after. which, the prosperity of Cyrus the 
son SF Cambyses, who had dispossessed Astyages the son of 
Cyaxares of his kingdom, and the growing greatness of the, 
Persians, interrupted the course of his grief; and led bim into 
a solicitous care, how he might destroy the Persian power, 
before it should become more formidable by farther successes. 
In these thoughts he determined to make trial of the oracles 
of Greece and Libya; and to that end sent some persons 
to Delphi, and to Abe a city of Phocis; others to Amphiaraus 
and Trophonius; and some to Branchis in the territories of 
the Milesians. These were the Grecian oracles, to which 
Croesus sent; and at the same time he dispatched other men 
to consult that of Ammon in Libya; designing to try the seve- 
ral oracles, and if they should be found to give a true answer, 
in that case to send again, to enquire whether he should make 
war against the Persians. Before he dismissed the Lydians 
on this message, he ordered, that computing the days from the 
time of their departure from Sardis, they should in one and 
the same day make trial of all the oracles, by asking this 
question; ** What is Croesus the son of Alyattes king of Lydia 
‘‘ now doing?’ commanding moreover, that they should bring 
him the answer of each oracle in writing. What were the 
answers given by the other oracles, is mentioned by none: but 
Lhe Lydians no sooner entered the temple of Delphi to consult 
the God, and to ask the question they had in charge, than the 
Pythian thus spoke in heroic verse: 


I know the number of the Libyan sands ; 

The ocean’s measure . I can penetrate 

The secrets of the silent, or the dumb. a 
I smell th’ ascending odour of a lamb 

And tortoise, in a brasen cauldron boil’d: 

Brass lies beneath, and brass above the flesh. 


Phe Lydians, having received and written down this.answer 
the Pythian, returned to Sardis. And when the rest, who 
rad been sent toother places, were arrived, Croesus openad and 
wewed the answers they brought, without being satisfied with 
any. But when he heard the words of the Delphian oracle, 
acknowledging the truth they contained, he adered the God ; 
delieving that alone to be a real oracle, which had discovered 
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the thing he did at Sardis. For after he had sent the Lydians 
to consult the oracles, bearing in mind the time that had been 
fixed, he on that day took a lamb and a tortoise, and boiled 
them together in a cauldron of brass, which had a cover of the 
same metal; judging it an impossible thing to imagine or 
ess at what he was duing. I can say nothing certain touch- 

, ing the answer given to the Lydians by Amphiaraus, after they 
had performed the ceremonies required by the custom of the 
place; only it is reported in general, that Croesus imputed no 
falsehood to his oracle. After these things, he offered magni- 
ficent sacrifices to the Delphian God, consisting of three 
thousand head of cattle; and thinking to render him yet more 
propitious, he brought out beds of gold and silver, vials of 
gold, with robes of purple, and other rich apparel, and burnt 
all together on a pile of fire which he had prepared to that 
end ; commanding all the Lydians to imitate his example. In 
this offering so great a quantity of gold was melted down, that 
one hundred and seventeen tiles were made out of it; of which 
the longest were six palms in length, the shortest three; and 
both sorts one palm in thickness. Four of these were of pure 
gold, each weighing two talents and a half; the rest were of a 
paler gold, and weighed two talents each. He also caused the 
figure of a lion to be made of fine gold, weighing ten talents: 
but while the temple of Delphi was burning, the lion fell down 
from the tiles, on which it stood to that time, and lies now in 
the treasury of the Corinthians, reduced to the weight of six 
talents and a half, the rest having been melted off by the fire. 
When these ak were finished, Croesus sent them to Delphi, 
accompanied with many other donations, among which were 
two large bowls, one of gold and the other of silver. That of 
gold was placed on the right hand as men go into the temple, 
and that of silver-on the left; but they were both removed 
when the temple was burnt; and the gulden bowl, weighing 
eight talents and a half and twelve mines, is laid up in the 
treasury of Clazomene; the other of silver, containing six 
hundred amphorag, lies in a corner of the portico, and is used 
at Delphi formixing the wine on the festival called Theophania. 
The Delphians say it was made by ‘Theodorus the Ssmian; 
which I think probable, because to me it appears to be the 
work of an uncommon hand. He also presented four vessels 
of silver, which are placed in the treasury of the Corinthians; 
and gave two round basons to contain the holy water used in 
the temple, one of gold and the other of silver. On the bason 
of gold is an inscription, which attributes that donation to the 
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Lacedemonians, but wrongfully, for it was given by Croesus ; 
though « certain. Delphian, whose name I know, aud am not 
willrag to mention, engraved those words in order td please 
the Lacedemonians. They gave indeed the boy, through whose 
hand the water runs; but neither the one nor the other of the 
basons. At the same time Croesus sent many other presents 
of less value; with divers round dishes of silver; and the 
image of a woman, three cubits high, which the Delphians say 
s the person that prepared his bread: and to al} these 
“added the necklaces and girdles of his wife. These 
fonations he dedicated at Delphi; and to Amphi- 
‘count of his virtue and sufferings, he sent a shield 
b both of solid gold, which remain to this day at 
4 temple of Ismenian Apollo. 

*.ydians were upon their departure, charged with 
au Sfor the two oracles, Croesus commanded them 
to enturré of both, if he should undertake a war against the 
Persians, and if be should invite any other nation to his assist- 
ance. Accordingly arriving in the places to which they were 
sent, they consulted the oracles in these words; “ Croesus, king 
“< of the Lydians and of other nations, esteeming these to be 
*‘ theonly oracles among men, sends these presents in acknow- 
«* ledgment of the thing you have discovered ; and demands, 
‘*¢ whether he shall lead an army against the Persians, and 
‘* whether he shall join any auxiliary forces with his own ?’’ 
‘To these questions both the oracles gave a like answer, and 
foretold, ** That if Croesus would make war upon the Persians, 
*‘ he should destroy a great empire;” counselling him at the 
same time to engage the most powerful of the Grecians in his 
alliance. When these answers were Lrought and reported to 
Croesus, he became so elevated, that, not doubting to destrov 
the kingdom of Cyrus, he sent more presents to Delphi; and 
caused two staters of gold to be distributed to each of the 
inhabitants, whose number he had already learnt. {In consi- 
deration of which, the Delphians granted to Croesus and the 
Lydians a right to consult the oracle, and to be dismissed 
before any other nation; together with the first place in the 
temple; and the privilege of being made citizens of Deiphi, 
to as many as should desire it in all future time. 

Croesus having made these presents at Delpbi, sent a third 
time to consult the oracle. For after he had eatished himself 
of the.oracle’s veracity, he was not sparing of his questions. 
His demand now was, whether he should long enjoy the king- 
dom ? to which the Pythian gave this answer, 
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When o’er the Medes a, mule shall reagan as king, oa 

, Learn thou the pame of coward to despise ; é 
And on thy tender Feet, O Lydian, fy 
To stony Hermus, and his fury shun. 


This answer being brought to Croesus, pleased him much 
more than those he had received before. For he presumed 
that a mule should never be king of the Medes, and conse- 
ly that neither he nor his posterity should ever be 
E beara of the kingdom. In the next place he began to 
consider how he might induce the most powerful of the Gre- 
cians to be his confederates; and upon enquiry found that the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians were the principal nations of 
Greece, the first being of Dorian, and the other of Ionian, 
descent. They were in ancient time esteemed; the most con- 
siderable, when they went under the names of, Pelasgians pad 
Hellenians; of which the latter constantly continued in one 
country, while the former very often changed their seat; for 
ander the reign of Deucalion the Pelasgians inhabited the 
country of Phthiotis ; and in the time of Dorus the son of 
Hellenes posgessed that region which is called Istizeotis, lying 
at the foot of the mountains Ossa and Olympus. From thence 
being expelled by the Cadmeeans, they betook themselves to 
ednum on mount Pindus; which place they afterwards 
abandoned for another settlement in Dryopis; and again 
changing their country, came to inhabit in Peloponnesus, where 
they were called Dorians. What language the Pelasgians 
used I cannot certainly affirm; butif I may form a conjecture 
by that which at present is spoken among those Pelasgians, 
who being now settled at Crotona beyond the Tyrrhenians, 
were formerly neighbours to those called at this day Dorians, 
and dwelt in Thessaly when the Pelasgians founded Placia and 
Scylaee on the Hellespont, and lived in society with the Athe- 
nians: if, I say, adding to these such other Pelasgian cities as 
have altered their name, I may be permitted to give my con- 
jecture, the Pelasgians spoke a barbarous language. And, if 
the whole Pelasgian body did so, the people of Attica, who 
are descended fram them, must have unlearnt their own mo- 
ther tongue, after they took the name of Grecians. For the 
angeage of the Crotonians and of the Placians is the same; 
but different from that of all their neighbours. By which it 
appears they have taken care to preserve the inn} 
hwought with them into tliose places. But the Hi i, as 
I think, have from the time they were a pedple used thé same 
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la e they now speak: and though, when separated from 
the jatis, they were at first ef no considerable force ; yet 
from a small beginning they advanced to a mighty power, By 
the conjunction of mary nations, as well barbarians ae others, 
Whereas on the other hand, the Pelasgians being a barbarous 
nation, seem to me never to have risen to any considerable 
grandeur. ; 

Creesus had heard that the people of Attica, one of these 
nations, was oppressed under the tyrauny of Pisistratus the 
son of Hippocrates then reigning in Athens: to this Hippocra- 
tes, a strange prodigy happened, while as a private man he was 
present at the Olympian exercises. For having killed a victim, 
and put the flesh with water into a cauldron, the liquor boiled 
over without fire. Chilon the Lacedemonian, who was atci- 
dentally there, and saw the prodigy, advised Hippocrates not 
to marry any woman by whom he might have children ; or, if 
he was already married, to divorce his wife; and if he had a 
son, to abdicate him. But Hippocrates, not persuaded by the 
counsel of Chijon, had afterwards a son, whom he brought up, 
and named Pisistratus. After these things a sedition happen~ 
ing between the Paralians led by Megacles the son of Alcemzeon, 
and the Pedieans headed by Lycurgus the son of Aristolaides, 
Pisistratos, designing to make himself tyrant, formed @ third 
party, and having assembled his partizans under coloar of 
protecting the Hyperacrians, contrived this stratagem. He 
wounded himself and his mules; and driving his chariot into 
the public place, as if he had escaped from enemies that de- 
signed to murder him in his way to the country, he besought 
the people to grant him a guard; relying much on the tepu- 
tation he had acquired, as well in the expedition of Megara, 
as by the taking of Nissea, and other signal snccesses. With 
these pretences the people of Athens were deluded, and ap- 
pointed some chesen men of the city for his guard, who were 
to attend him armed with clubs and not with javelims. 
Nevertheless, by the help of this guard Pisistratus seized the 
Acropolis, and then possessed himself of the whole power; yet 
he neither disturbed the ancient magistracies, nor altered*the 
laws; but leaving things as they were, administered the 
vernment with order and moderation. Notwithstanding which, 
the parties of Megacles and Lycurgus being some time after 
reconciled, joined tagether and drove him out. Im this man- 
her Pisistratus first made himself master of Athens, and was 
digpessesvail before his power was well establishert. Beat new 

Safising between these who expelted him, Mewacles, 
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weary of such disorders, sent a message to Pisistratus, offering 
him the dominion of Athens if he would marry his daughter. 
Pisistratus accepted the proposition; and, in order to his 
restitution, they two contrived the most ridiculous project 
that, I think, was ever imagined: especially if we consider, 
that the Grecians have long been accounted much more acute 
and free from all stupid simplicity than the barbarians; and 
that the authors of this contrivance were Athenians, who are 
esteemed among the wisest of the Grecians. Phya, a woman of 
the Pranean tribe, was four cubits high, wanting three digits, 
and in other respects beautiful: this person they dressed in a 
complete suit of armour ; placed her on a chariot; and having 
disposed all things in such a manner as might make her appear 
with all possible advantage, they conducted her towards the 
city, sending heralds before, with order to speak to the people 
in these terms; “ Give a kind reception, O Athenians, to 
6° Pisistratus, who is so much honoured by Minerva above all 
‘* other men, that she herself condescends to bring him back 
‘¢to her Acropolis” When the heralds had published this in 
several places, the report was presently spread through the 
adjoining parts, that Minerva was bringing home Pisistratus ; 
and in the city the multitude, beheving this woman to be the 
goddess, addressed her with praycrs, and readily received 
Pisistratus; who having thus recovered the tyranny, marricd 
the daughter of Megacles in performance of his agreement. 
But because he had sons already, and knew besides, that the 
Alcemzonides were reported to be guilty of an unexpiated 
crime, he resolved to have no children of this marriage, and 
therefore would not use the company of his new wife according 
to custom. The woman for some time concealed the thing; 
but afterwards, cither moved by her mother’s solicitation, or 
other reasons, discovered it to her, and she to her husband, 
Megacles, highly resenting the disgrace, and transported with 
anger against Piststratus, reconciled himself to the adverse 
party; which Pisistratus understanding to be done in enmity 
to him, he withdrew quite out of the country, and arriving in 
Eretria, consulted with his sons about the state of their affairs. 
in this consultation the prevailing opmion was that of Hippias, 
who advised to attempt the reduction of Athens. Pursuant to 
whose councel, they solicited the cities, where they had an 
interest, to supply them with money; and many gave great 
sums; but the ‘Thebans surpassed the rest in liberality. To 
be short, when all things were ready for the expedition, th 

were joined by some Argian troops which they had hired in 
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Peloponnesus; and by Lygdamis a Naxian, who to their great 
satisfaction came voluntarily in, and brought both men and 
money to their assistance. In the eleventh year of their exile, 
departing from Eretria, they arrived in Attica, and in the first 
place possessed themselves of Marathon; where, while they 
lay encamped, they were joined not only by their seditious 
partizans of the city, but by great numbers from the adjoin- 
ing parts, who were more fond of slavery than of liberty. On 
the other- hand, the Athenians had shewn very little concern 
all the time Pisistratus was soliciting for money, or even 
when he made himself master of Marathon. But when they 
heard he was marching directly for Athens, they assembled all 
their forces to defend themselves, and to repel the invader. In 
the mean time Pisistratus, advancing with his army from Mara- 
thon, arrived at the temple of the Pallenian Minerva; and 
after they had placed their arms before the ‘gates, Amphilytus, 
a prophet of Acarnania, by divine impulse, went to him, and 
pronounced this oracle in hexameter verse ; 


The net is spread, and dexterously thrown ; 
By the clear moonlight shall the tunnies come. 


When the prophet had delivered these words, Pisistratus, 
comprehending the oracle, and saying he accepted the omen, 
broke up with his army. In the mean time the Athenians 
having drawn their forces out of the city, and taken their din- 
ner, betook themselves afterwards to dice or sleep. So that 
the army of Pisistratus falling upon them by surprise, soon 
put them to flight; and as they were endeavouring to make 
their escape, Pisistratus contrived an artful stratagem, in order 
to disperse them so entirely, that they might not rally again. 
He commanded his sons to ride before with speed, and in his 
name to inform all those they should overtake, that they had 
nothing to fear, and that every man might return to his own 
habitation. The Athenians readily embracing the opportunity, 
Pisistratus took a third time possession of Athens; and esta~ 
blished himself more firmly in the tyranny, partly by the 
assistance of auxiliary forces, and partly by revenues collected 
at home, or brought from the river Strymon. He compelled 
those who resisted in the battle, and had not presently fled 
out of the field, to deliver up their sons to him as hostages, and 
sent them to Naxus; which island he had formerly conquered, 
and put into the hands of Lygdamis. He likewise purified 
the island of Delos, as he had been admonished by an oracle : 
Cc 4 
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causing the dead bedies to be taken up, and remeved from ail 
places that lay within the prospect of the temple. In -this 
maaner Pieistratus recovered the dominion of Athens; meny 
of the Athenians having been killed in the fight, and many 
ethers leaving the country with the Alcmseonides. 

Croesus received information that this was the present con- 
dition of the Athenians; and that the Lacedemvunians, having 
extricated themselves out of great difficulties, had been at hast 
victorious against the Tegeans. For in the time of Leon and 
Hegesicles, kings of Sparta, they were successful in all other 
wars except only against that people. But before their reign, 
they had been the most disorderly people of all Greece; with- 
eut apy good correspondence either among themselves, or with 
strangers; till better orders and discipline were introduced b 
Lycurgus in this manner. * Lycurgus, who was a man mu 
esteemed in Sparta, arriving at Delphi to consult the oracle, 
no sooner entered the temple, than the Pythian spoke these 
wor ds, » 


Welcome Lycurgus to this happy place ; 
Thou favounte of heav'n I doubting stand, 
Whether I shall pronounce thee God or man: 
Inclining yet to think thou art a God 


Some men say, that besides this, the Pythian at the same 
time communicated to him that form of good government, 
which is now observed in Sparta. But the Lacedemonians 
affirm, that Lycurgus, being both uncle and tutor to Leo- 
botes king of Sparta, brought those institutions from Crete. 
However, after he had undertaken the guarilianship, he 
altered all their customs, and caused his own regulations to 
be punctually obeyed. He formed a militia, divided into com- 
panies under distinct names; established the order of eating 
together in public; and constituted the Ephori and the Senate: 
which change of government was attended by sgh goad con- 
sequences, that the Laccdemonians built a temple to Lycurgus 
after his death, and paid him divine honours. In a sbort 
time, assisted by the natural goodness of their country and 
increase of their peaple, they grew considerable: and baving 
attained to a great measure of prosperity, could be no longer 
contented to live in peace; bat thinking themselves more 
valiant than the Arcadians, sent to consult the oracle of Del- 
~ touching the conquest‘of all their country, and received 
is alaswer ; 
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To ask Arcesfia is a high demaad : ~ 
A hardy rece of men defend that land. 

But egainat Tagea if thou wilt advance, 

Upon her plains thy sounding feet shall dance ; 
And with a line thou shalt trace out the sail. 


‘When the Lacedemonians heard the report of their messen- 
gers, they laid aside their design against all Arcadia; and, 
relying on this equivocal oracle, led an army against Tegea 
only; carrying fetters with them in their march, as if they had 
been sure of making all the Tegeans prisoners. But coming 
to a battle, they themselves were defeated, and all that were 
taken alive, being bound with the same fetters they brought, 
were compelled to labour, and so to measure the lands of the 
country. Those fetters were afterwards hung up by the Te- 
geans in the temple of the Halizan Minerva, and continued 
there to our time. In this first war, which the Lacedemonians 
made against Tegea, they were always unprosperous; but in 
the time of Croesus, and during the reign of Anaxandrides and 
Ariston kings of Sparta, they had better success; by these 
means; having considered that they had always been beaten 
by the Tegeans, they sent to enquire of the oracle at Delphi, 
what God they should address, in order to be victorious against 
that people. The Pythian answered, they should then be 
successful, when they should carry back the bones of Orestes 
the son of Agamemnon to Sparta. The Lacedemonians not 
knowing where to find the sepulchre of Orestes, sent again to 
enquire of the God in what country he lay interred, and re- 
ceived this answer by the mouth of the Pythian; 


In the Arcadian plains lies Tegea, 

Where two impetuous winds are forc'd to blow 
Form resists form: mischief on mischief strikes. 
Here mother Earth keeps Agamemnon’s son: 
Carry him off, and be victorious. 


‘The Lacedemonians, having heard this answer, were no less 
in pain than before, though they used all possible diligenee in 
searching for the sepulchre of Orestes: till Liches, one of these 
Spartans who are called Agathoergoi, (or well-deserving,} found 
it by an accident. These Agathoergoui consist of citizens who 
have served in the cavalry till they attain a considerable age ; 
and then five of the eldest are vanity exempted from that duty; 
and that they may be still useful to the state, are sent abroad 
during the first year of their dismission. Liches was one of 
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these persons, and his prudence was not inferior to raat ae 
fortune on this occasion. For as the Lacedemonians still 
the liberty of going to Tegea, Liches was there at that time; 
and entering one day into the shop of a smith, attentively 
considered the art of the master in shaping his iron; which 
when the artificer observed, he ceased from his work, and said, 
*«* You seem, Laconian stranger, to admire my work; but if 
<* you knew a certain thing I know, you would be much more 
“astonished. For as I was sinking a well in this inclosure, I 
s¢ found a coffin seven cubits long: and because I could not 
“‘ think that men were ever of a higher stature than in our 
<‘ time, I opened the coffin, which I saw exactly fitted to the 
‘© body: and after I had taken the just measure, I covered all 
** again with earth.’’ Liches reflecting on his discourse, con- 
jectured from the words of the oracle, that this was the body 
of Orestes; not doubting that the smith’s bellows he saw were 
the two winds; the anvil and hammer the two contending 
forms; and that the shaping of iron was signified by the re- 
doubled mischiefs mentioned in the oracle; because he ima- 
gined that the invention of iron had been destructive to men. 
Having considered these things, he returned to Sparta, and 
gave the Lacedemonians an account of the whole matter; 
which when they had heard, they contrived, in concert with 
Liches, to charge him with a fictitious crime: and under that 
colour banished him. The Spartan arriving in Tegea, related 
his misfortune to the smith, and hired the inclosure of him, 
because he would not sell it. But after he had persuaded 
him, and inhabited there for some time, he opened the sepul- 
chre; and having collected all the bones, carried them away 
with him to Sparta. From that time the Lacedemonians were 
always superior in war to the Tegeans: and besides, they had 
already subdued many countries of Peloponnesus. 

Croesus being informed of all these things, sent ambassado1s 
to the Spartans,with presents,and orders to desire their alliance: 
who, when they were arrived, delivered their message, as they 
were instructed, in these words; ‘* Croesus, king of the Lydians 
‘¢ and of other nations, having consulted the oracle, has been 
‘¢ admonished to make the Grecians his friends; and knowing 
“© you, O Lacedemonians, to be the principal people of Greece, 
«¢ has sent us to tell you, that in obedience to the God he offers 
*© to become your ally and confederate, without fraud or arti- 

fice.’ The Lacedemonians, who had notice of this oracle 

lore, were pleased with the coming of the Lydians, and 
“ily entered into a league of amity and mutual assistance 
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with Croesus; from whom they had formerly received some 
kindness. For when they had resolved to erect that statue of 
gold to Apollo, which now stands at Thornace in Laconia, and 
dispatched certain persons to purchase a sufficient quantity at 
Sardis, Croesus presented them with as much gold as was 
necessary to that end. For which cause, and the honour he 
had done them in desiring their friendship preferably to all the 
rest of the Grecians, they accepted the offer of his alliance; 
engaging to be ready with their forces, whenever he should 
desire their assistance. And that they might make him some 
other return, they caused a bason to be made of brass, capable 
of containing three hundred amphoras, and wrought all over 
the exterior part with the figures of various animals, which 
they sent away 1n order to be presented to Croesus. But the 
bason never reached Sardis, for one of these tuo reasons: the 
Lacedemonians on their part say, that the Samians, being in- 
formed of their design, fitted out diveig long ships, and fall- 
ing upon them in the road of Samos, robbed them of the 
present. On the other hand the Samians affirm, that the 
Lacedemonians, who were charged with the bason, came too 
late; and hearing that Sardis was taken, and Croesus himself 
made prisoner, sold the intended present at Samos to some 
private persons, who dedicated it in the temple of Juno; and 
that possibly when they were returned to Sparta, they might 
say the Samians had taken it away. 

In the mean time Croesus, mistaking the oracle, resolved to 
invade Cappadocia with an army, m hope to destroy the 
power of Cyrus and of the Peisians; and whilst he was pre- 
paring all things for this expedition, a Lydian named Sandanis, 
who before that time was csteemed a wise man, and on this 
occasion acquired a great addition of reputation, gave him 
advice in these words; ‘-O king, you are preparing to make 
‘‘war against a people, who have no other clothing than 
‘¢ skins; who inhabit a barien country; and eat not the things 
«¢ they would choose, but such as they can get. They use water 
‘¢ for drink, and have neither wine nor figs, nor any delicious 
“thing among them. What advantage can you gain by the 
*‘ conquest of so poor a people? but if you are conquered, 
“‘ consider what your condition will be. When they come to 
‘© taste of our voluptuous way of living, they will establish 
*‘ themselves in this country, and we shall never be able to 
** drive them out. As for me, I thank the Gods, that they 
‘shave not inspired the Persians with thoughts of attacking 
Sys.” But all this was not sufficient to dissuade Croesus f#m 
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making war against the Persians, who before they conquered 
the Lydians possessed nothing either delicious or commodioxs. 

The Cappadocians, by the Grecians called Syrians, were 
subject to the Medes before the establishment of the Persian 
power; and in the time of this war were under the dominion 
of Cyrus. For the kingdoms of Media and Lydia are separated 
by the river Halys, which descending from the mountains of 
Armenia, passes through Cilicia; and leaving the Matienians 
on the right and the Phrygians on the left hand, tends to the 
northward, and divides the Syrians of Cappadocia from the 
Paphlagonians ; the former inhabiting on the right, and the 
latter on the left of that stream. In this manner the river 
Elalys divides almost all the lower Asia, from the Cyprian to 
the Euxine sea, which is in length as much as a strong man 
can travel over in five days. Croesus was indeed very desirous 
to add the country of C.ppadocia to his own territories; but 
his confidence in the oracle, and a great inclination to revenge 
the depesition of Astyages upon Cyrus, were the principal 
causes that induced him to invade the Cappadocians. For 
Cyrus the son of Cambyses had defeated and taken Astyages 
the son of Cynaxares, who was king of the Medes, and nearly 
related to Croesus, in the following mapner. Upon a sedition 
which happened among the Scythian Nomades, a party of 
them escaped into Media, where Cyaxares the son of Phraortes, 
and pastas iets to Deioces, was then king: who considering 
their distress, received them at first with gieat humanity; and 
having entertained a good opinion of them, entrusted to their 
care divers youths, to learn the use of the bow and the Scythian 
tongue. hese strangers exercised themselves with frequent 
hunting, and were ever accustomed to return with prey. ‘But 
one dagporben they had taken nothing, and came back with 
empty hands, Cyaxares, who, as plainly appeared, was of a 
violent temper, treated them with most opprobrious language. 
The Scythians resenting this usage with great indignation, 
agreed among themselves to kill one of the youths that were 
educated under their care, and to prepare his flesh for Cyax- 
ares, as they used to dress his venison; and then to make their 
escape immediately to Alyattes the son of Sadyattes king of 
Lydia. These things they executed as they designed: Cyax- 
ares and those who sat with him at the table tasted of the flesh; 
and the Scythians, flying to Sardis, implored the protection of 
Alyattes. After this Cyaxares sent to demand the Scythians ; 
but not prevailing with Alyattes to deliver them up, he made 
war against him five years with various success, the Medes 
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sometimes defeating the Lydians, and sometimes being defeated 
by them; during which time they fought once by night. In 
the sixth year, things being hitherto well near equal on both 
sides, they came to another battle, and whilst they were con- 
tending for victory, the day was suddenly turned into night; 
which alteration Thales the Milesian had foretold to the 
Tonians, and named the year when it should happen. The 
Lydians and Medes seeing darkness succeeding in the place of 
light, desisted from fighting, and shewed a great inclination on 
both sides to make peace. Syennesis of Cilicia, and Labynetus 
the Babylonian, were the mediators of their reconciliation; and 
because important agreements require strong securities, they 
not only obliged them to confirm the treaty by oath, but per- 
suaded Alyattes to give his daughter Aryenis in marriage to 
Astyages the son of Cyaxares. These nations in their 
federal contracts observe the same ceremonies as in Greece ; 
except only that both parties cut themselves on the arm till 
the blood gushes out, and then mutually lick it from the 
wounds. 

When Cyrus had conquered and confined Astyages, his 
grandfather by the mother, for reasons which I shall hereafter 
relate, Croesus was so much offended with him, that he sent 
to consult the oracle, if he should make war against the Pei- 
sians; and having received an illusory answer, which he 
interpreted to his own advantage, he led his army towards 
their territories. When he arrived at the river Halys, he 
caused his forces to pass over, as I believe, by bridges which 
were then built. But the common opinion of the Grecians is, 
that Thales the Milesian procured him a passage by other 
means. For, say they, whilst Croesus was in great pain how 
his army should pass over the river, on which no brides were 
then built, Thales, who was in his camp, caused the stieam, 
which ran along the left of the army, to pass hkewise on the 
right, by this invention. ‘They began a deep trench by his 
direction at the head of the camp, which they carried round 
by the rear in the form of a half-moon to the ancient channel ; 
and the stream being thus suddenly divided, was found fordable 
in both parts. Some say, that the ancient channel of the river 
became quite dry; but I cannot assent to their Hoagie for 
how then could those repass, who returned from t expedi- 
tion ? However, Craesus having passed the river, entered with 
his army into the country of Pteria, the most populous part 
ef Cappadocia, and lying near the city of Sinope, which is 
situate on the Euxime sea. Encamping in that region, he ra- 
vaged the lands of the Syrians, took the chief city of the 
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Pterians, which he pillaged, with ali the adjacent places, and 
expelled the inhabitants, who had given him no cause of die- 
content. 

Cyrus, being informed of these things, assembled his army, 
and, taking with him the forces of those countries through: 
which he was to pass, resolved to march: towards the enemy. 
But before he began to advance, he sent heralds to the Ionians, 
to persuade them to revolt from Croesus, and received a posi-+ 
tive denial. When he arrived within view of the enemy, he 
encamped in the territories of Pteria, and after several skir- 
mishes the two armies came to a bloody battle; which conti- 
nued with great slaughter on both sides, till night parted them, 
and left it undetermined who had the better. But Croesus 
being dissatisfied to see his forces much inferior in number to 
these of Cyrus, as indeed they were, and finding nothing 
attempted against him the day after the battle, retired to 
Sardis with his army, designing to send to the Egyptians for 
succour, pursuant to the confederacy he had made with Amasis 
king of Egypt, before he treated with the Lacedemonians. In 
like manner, because the Babylonians, with their king Labyne- 
tus, were also his allies, he resolved to 1cquiie their assistance, 
and to fix a time for the conung of the Laccdemonians, deter- 
mining with these forces and his own to attack the Persians in 
the beginning of the next spring. With this design he returned 
home; and after he had dispatched ambassadors to his con- 
federates, to require them to send their forces to Sardis before 
the end of five months, he separated his army which had 
fought against the Persians, and sent home all the foreiga 
troops; not imagining that Cy1us, who had not been able to 
beat higa.in the field, would venture to advance to Sardis. 
Whil e things were in agitation,a great number of serpents 
were seen in the lands about Sardis; which when the horses 
found, they left their pasture, and eat as many as they could 
take. Croesus, not without reason, thinking this to be a 
prodigy, sent to consult the interpreters at Teimissus by cer- 
tuin persons, who arriving 1n that place, received the answer 
of the Telmissians; but could not deliver it to Croesus, because 
he was taken prisoner before they 1eturned to Sardis. The 
interpretation of the Telmissians was, that the kingdom of 
Croesus should soon be invaded by a foreign army, which 
should conquer the natives; because, said they, the serpent is 
a son of the earth, and the horse is an enemy and a stranger. 
This answer they gave after the disaster of Croesus; yet with- 
out knowing what had happened to him and to Sardis. 

Cyrus, being informed that Croesus was retired after the battle 
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of Pteria, with design to separate his army, called a council, 
aod resolved to march with all possible expedition to Sardis, 
that he might surprise the enemy, before the Lydian forces 
could be drawn together; which resolution was executed with 
so great diligence, that Cyrus himself at the head of his ariny 
brought thither the news of his own enterprize. Croesus, 
though extremely alarmed at an attempt, which he neither 
foresaw nor expected, drew out the Lydians into the field, who 
in that time were as brave and warlike a people as any other 
of all Asia. They fought on horseback armed with strong 
lances, and managed their horses with admirable address. 
The place where they assembled was a spacious plain, lying 
before the city, and watered by divers rivers, particularly by 
the Hellus, which runs into the greatest of all called the Her- 
mus. ‘This river descending from a mountain, sacred to Cy- 
bele mother of the Gods, falls into the sea near the city of 
Phocia. Cyrus seeing the Lydians drawn up in order of 
battle, and apprehending the efforts of their horse, by the 
suggestion of Harpagus, a Mede, made use of this stratagem. 
He ordered all the camels that followed the army with provi- 
sions and baggage to be brought together; and having caused 
their loading to be taken down, commanded men clothed 
after the manner of the cavalry to mount those animals, and 
to march in the van of his forces against the Lydian horse. 
Behind the camels he placed his infantry, and all his cavalry 
in the rear. And having made this disposition, he gave out 
strict order through the whole army, not to spare any Lydian 
they should meet, Croesus only excepted, whom they were 
forbidden to kill, even though he should resist singly. Cyrus 
placed the camels in the front of his army, in order tg,render 
useless the enemy’s cavalry, by which the Lydian to 
obtain a glorious victory; for a horse is afraid of a camel, and 
cannot bear either to see orsmell him. Accordingly the battle 
no sooner began, than the horses, impatient of the scent and 
sight of the camels, turned their heads and ran away; which 
Croesus observing, ‘gave all his hope for lost. Nevertheless the 
Lydians, who perceived the cause of what had happened, were 
Not presently discouraged, but dismounting from their horses, 
renewed the fight on foot; till at last after an obstinate dispute, 
in which great numbers fell on both sides, they fled to Sardis, 
and shutting themselves up within the walls of the city, were 
soon besieged by the Persians. ; 
Croesus, thinking the siege would be long, sent again to 
his allies, and in place of desiring their assistance within five 
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months, solicited them to suecour him with all expedition, 
berause he was already besieged in Sardis. Among the rest 
of his confederated he sent to the Lacedemonians; who at the 
same time had a contest with the Argians about the country 
of Thyrea, which the Spartans had seized, though of right 
belonging to Argos. And indeed whatever hes westward of 
that city, even to Malea, on the continent, together with Cy- 
thera and the other islands, belongs to the Argians. This 
affair depending, the Argians advanced with their forces to 
recover Thyrea; but upon a conference the contending parties 
agreed, that three hundred men on each side should determine 
the dispute by combat, and the country be adjudged to the 
victorious. Yet in the first place, both armies were to depart, 
lest either side finding their countrymen in distress, might come 
in to their assistance. ‘This agreement being made, and the 
armies retired, the fight began; and was maintained with such 
equal valour, that of the six hundred, three men only were 
left alive: neither had these all survived, if night coming on 
had not saved them. Two of the three were Argians, Alcinor 
and Chromius by name, who, thinking themselves victorions, 
ran to Argos with the news. But Othryades, the only survivor 
on the part of the Lacedemonians, after he had collected the 
spoil of the Argians, and carried all their arms into the Spar- 
tan camp, continued in the field. The next day both armies, 
being informed of the event, met again in the same place, and 
both laid claim to the victory. The Argians alleged, that 
they had more than one left alive. But the Lacedemonians 
urged, that the surviving Argians ran away; and that their 
countryman alone had kept the field, and pillaged the dead. 
Fron, ds they betook themselves to their arms; and after 
a bl fight, in which many were killed on both sides, the 
La onians obtained the victory. Upon this disaster, the 
Argians cutting off their hair, which to that time they had 
been obliged to wear of a considerable length, agreed to a law, 
and made a solemn vow, that they would not suffer their hair to 
grow long, nor permit their women to dress with ornaments 
of gold, till they should recover Thyrea. On the other hand, 
the Lacedemonians made a contrary order, enjoining all their 
people to wear long hair, which they had never done before. 
As for Othryades, who was the only surviving Spartan of the 
three hundred, they say be killed himself at Thyrea, ashamed 
to return home after the slaughter of all his companions. 
‘The affairs of the Lacedemonians were in this condition, 
when the Sardian ambassador arriving in Sparta prayed their 
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assistance on the part of Croesus, who was besieged in Sardis; 
which they.uo sooner heard, than they resolved to succour 
him. But when they had made ready their ships, and prepared 
all things for the expedition, they were informed by another 
message, that the city of Sardis was taken, and Croesus himself 
made prisoner; which they took for a great misfortune, and 
desisted from their enterprize. The city of Sardis was taken 
in this manner. On the fourteenth day of the siege, Cyrus 
ordered proclamation to be made by men on horseback through- 
out his camp, that he would liberally reward the man who 
should first mount the enemy’s walls: upon which several 
attempts were made, and as often failed; till, after the rest had 
desisted, one Hyrceades a Mardian found a way to climb an 
ascent on that side of the castle, which, having been always 
judged impracticable and secure from all attacks, was not de- 
fended by any guard. To this part alone of all the fortifica- 
tions, Males, a former king of Sardis, never brought his son 
Leo, whom he had by a toncubine; though the Telmisstans 
had pronounced, that if he were carried quite round the works, 
Sardis should be for ever impregnable; but having caused him 
to be brought to every other part of the place, totally neglected 
this, which faces the mountain Tmolus, as altogether insupe- 
rable and inaccessible. Hyroeades the Mardian had seen a 
Lydian come down this precipice the day before, to take up a 
helmet that was dropped; and after he had attentively observed 
and considered the thing, he ascended the same way, followed 
by divers Persians; and being soon supported by greater 
numbers, the city of Sardis was thus taken and plundered. 

Croesus, as I have aiready said, had a son who was dumb, 
though in all other respects commendable ; and as in the time 
of his prosperity, he omitted nothing that might cont¥#bute to 
deliver him from that infirmity, among other experiments, he 
sent to consult the oracle of Delphi concerning him, and re- 
ceived this answer from the Pythian; 


O too imprudent Lydian! Wish no more 
The charming sound of a son’s voice to hear 
Better for thee, could things rest as they are; 
For in an evil day he first shall speak. 


Upon the taking of the city, a certain Persian, not knowing 
Croesus, advanced to kill him ; and when he, not caring to sur- 
vive that disaster, neglected to avoid the blow, his speechless 
son, seeing the soldier ready to strike, and fearing for the life 
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of his father, in that instant cried out, Man, kill not Creesus. 
These were the first words he ever uttered; but from that 
time he continued to speak readily during all the rest of his 
life. In this manner the Persians became masters of Sardis, 
and made Croesus their pnisoncr ; who having reigned fourteen 
years, and been besieged fourteen days, put an end to his 
great empire, as the oracle had predicted. 

The Persians having taken Croesus, and brought him to 
Cyrus, he commanded him to be fettered, and placed on a 
great pile of wood already prepared, accompanied by fourteen 
young Lydians: designing either to offer this sacrifice to some 
God, as the first fruits of his victory; or to perform a vow; 
or perhaps to see, because he had heard of his devotion to the 
Gods, whether any Demon would save him from the fire. When 
Creesus had ascended the pile, notwithstanding the weight of 
his misfortunes, the words of Solon reviving in his memory, 
made him think he was inspired by some God, when he said, 
that no living man could justly be call d happy. Revolving 
these words 1n his mind, he sighed often in the anguish of his 
soul, and thrice pronounced the name of Solon: which when 
Cyrus heatd, he commanded his interpreters to ask him, 
whose assistance he implored. They obeyed immediately ; 
but Croesus for a while kept silence; yet at last being con- 
strained to speak, he said, ‘‘ I named a man, whose discourses 
‘¢ I more desire all tyrants might hear, than to be possessor 
“< of the greatest 1iches.”’ The interpreters judging this answer 
obscure, repeated their demand; and persisting in their im- 
portunity, pressed him earnestly to explain his meaning. 
Upon whicb Creesus acquainted them, that Solon an Athenian, 
having fqrmenly visited him, and viewed bis immense treasures, 
had d all; and that the truth of what he then said was 
now verified, though his discourse was general, relating to all 
mankind as much as to himself, and especially to those who 
vainly imagine themselves happy. After Croesus had said 
these words, and the flames began to ascend on every side, 
Cyrus, already informed by the interpreters of what he had 
said, relented on a sudden; and considering that being but a 
man, he was yet going to burn another man alive, who had 
been no way inferior to bimself in prosperity; and fearing a 
retaliation of punishment, as one who was not ignorant of the 
inconstancy of human affairs; he commanded the fire to be 
eid extinguished, and Croesus with those who were about 

im to be taken down. Accordingly all endeavours were used 
to execute his orders; but they could not master the fire. In 
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this distress, Croesus, as the Lydians report, being informed 
that Cyrus had altered his resolution, and seeing every man 
toiling in vain to put out the fire, burst into tears; and with 
a loud voice invoking Apolio, besought the God, if ever any of 
his offerings had been agieeable to him, to protect and deliver 
him from the present danger: that immediately clouds were 
seen gathering in the air, which before was serene, and a vio- 
lent storm of rain ensuing, quite extinguished the flames; by 
which Cyrus, understanding that Croesus was a good and pious 
man, spoke to him as soon as he came down im these terms; 
‘© Tell me, Croesus, who persuaded you to invade my territo- 
‘‘ ries, and to be my enemy rather than my friend?” ‘* This 
‘© war,’ said Croesus, “as fortunate to you, O king, as unfortu- 
** nate to me, I undertook bythe persuasion and encouragement 
‘© of the Grectan God. For no man is so void of understand- 
‘‘ing to prefer war before peace; because in time of war 
“fathers bury their children, and in time of peace children 
“© perform that office to their parents. But such was the will of 
** the Deemon.” When he had thus spoken, Cyrus commanded 
his fetters to be taken off; and permitting him to sit down by 
his side, shewed him great respect; for both he and all those 
that stood about him were astonished at the things they had 
seen and heard. Croesus sat for some time pensive and silent: 
but afterwards turning about, and seeing the Persians sacking 
the city, he asked Cyrus, whether he might speak with freedom, 
or whether he ought to suppress his present thoughts: Cyrus 
bid him take courage, and deliver his opinion freely; upon 
which Croesus asked him, what those great numbers were now 
doing with so much diligence. ‘* They are,” said Cyrus, 
‘‘ pillaging your city, and destroying your riches and magni- 
“‘ ficence.” ‘* Not so,’”’ replied Croesus; ‘* they neither plan- 
“¢ der my city, nor destroy my riches; for 1 have now no part 
«< in those things; but they ravage and consume what belongs to 
“© you.” This answer made such an inypression on Cyrus, that, 
taking Croesus aside, he asked him privately, what he thought 
should be done in this conjuncture. ‘ Since the Gods,” said 
Croesus, ‘* have made me your servant, 1 am in duty obliged 
** to acquaint you with all that may conduce to your advantage. 
«If you permit the Persians, who are poor, and by nature 
‘‘ insolent, to plunder and possess great riches, you may 
‘© expect that those who enrich themselves most, will be most 
‘‘ ready to rebel. Therefore, if you approve my sentiment, 
«¢ place some of your guards at every gate, with orders to take 
‘© the booty from all those who would go out, and to acquaint 
D2 
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“them that the tenth must of necessity be consecrated to 
«© Jupiter: by which method you will avoid the imputation of 
‘© seizing their plunder by violence; and every one, acknow- 
“ ledging your intention to be just, will readily obey.’’ Cyrus, 
having heard the proposition of Croesus with great satisfaction, 
and entirely approving his counsel, commanded the guards 
to do as he advised; and then turning to him again, said, 
** Because both your words and your actions are truly royal, 
‘© IT permit you to ask immediately whatever thing you chiefly 
“‘ desire.”’ ‘* Sir,” said Croesus, ** the most acceptable favour 
‘‘ you can bestow upon me is, to let me send my fetters to 
** the God of the Grecians, whom I have honoured more than 
“‘ any other deity; and to ask him, if it be his manner to 
** deceive those who desei ve best of him.’’ Cyrus asked what 
cause he had to complain of the God, that might induce him 
to make this request - upon which Creesus, recollecting all his 
thoughts on that subject, gave him an account of the answers 
he received from the oracles, and of the donations he had 
presented; in confidence of which he had made war against 
the Persians; beseeching him again to grant him leave to 
reproach the God with these things. Cyrus laughing, assured 
him he would not only grant this, but whatever clse he should 
desire: which Croesus hearing, dispatched certain Lydians to 
Delphi, with orders to lay down his fetters at the entrance of 
the temple, and to demand of the God, 1f he were not ashamed 
to have encouraged Cicesus by his oracles to believe, that by 
undertaking a war against the Persians he should destroy the 
power of Cyrus: commanding them after these words to shew 
the fetters, as the trophies of his promised success, and to ask 
if the Grecian Gods were accustomed to be so ungrateful. 
When the Lydians arrived at Delphi, and had put his orders 
in execution, the Pythian is reported to have made this answer : 
$* The God himself cannot avoid the predetermined decrees of 
‘¢ fate; and Croesus, in the fifth generation, suffers for the 
<¢ crime of a man, who being one of the guard to the last king 
“of the blood of Hercules, was induced by the fraud of a 
‘¢ woman to murder his master, and to usurp his dignity, to 
¢‘ which he had no right. Yet Apollo used his best endea- 
** vours, that the disaster of Sardis might be suspended to the 
“¢ time of his sons, and not happen during the reign of Croesus: 
‘¢and though he could not set aside the fatal decree, yet he 
*© had done as much in his favour as that would permit; 
ss having delayed the subversion of his kingdom for three years. 
s¢ And therefore let Croesus know, that he was taken prisoner 
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‘‘ three years later than the fates had ordained. In the next 
** place, when he was upon the point of being burnt alive, the 
“¢ God came in to his relief. Then, as to the prediction of the 
*‘ oracle, he has no right to complain; because Apollo only 
‘© foretold, that if he would make war against the Persians, he 
‘“‘ should subvert a great empire; and had he desired to be 
‘‘ truly informed, he ought to have sent again to enqutre, 
*¢ whether his own or that of Cyrus was meant by the oracle. 
‘¢ But if he neither comprehended the meaning of the oracle, 
** nor would enquire again, the fault is his. In a word, he did 
** not understand the answer he received concerning the mule, 
‘* when he last consulted the God; for Cyrus was that mule; 
‘* inasmuch as he was born of parents, who were not only of 
‘¢ different nations, but of very unequal condition. For his 
*¢ mother was a Mede, and daughter to Astyages king of Me- 
“* dia; but his father was of Peisia, a country then subject to 
** the Medes; and being every way inferior to her, had mar- 
*“‘ ried his lord’s daughter.’?’ The Lydians, having received 
this answer from the Pythian, returned, and made their 1eport 
to Croesus; who acknowledged the fault to be his, and that 
the oracle was wholly innocent. In this manner the kingdom 
of Croesus was conquered, and Ionia the first time subdued. 

Many other donations were consecrated by Croesus in 
Greece, besides those already mentioned For at Thebes of 
Beeotia he dedicated a tripos of gold to Ismenian Apollo: at 
Ephesus, he gave the golden heifers, with the greater part of 
the pillars; and sent a large shield of gald to Delphi, which 
hangs in the entrance of the temple. All these remain to this 
day; but others have been lost. The offerings he dedicated 
in Branchis, a city belonging to the Milesians, were, as I am 
informed, equal in weight to those he presented at Delphi. 
These last, together with those he sent to Amphtaraus, were the 
first fruits of his domestic and patrimonial 1iches. But the 
rest arose out of the confiscations of an enemy; who, endea- 
vouring to put the hingdom cf Lydia into the hands of 
Pantaleon, formed a paity against Croesus, to hinder his acces- 
sion to the throne. Pantaleon was the son ci Alyattes, and 
brother to Croesus, though not bern of the same mother; for 
Alyattes had Croesus by a Carian, and Pantaleon by an Ionian 
woman. But when Croesus obtamed the kmgdom pursuant 
to the designation of his father, he killed the conspirator in 
the house of a fuller, and having alicady vowed all his treasure 
to the Gods, he performed his promise by the donations he 
made to the places F mentioned before. And this 1 think 
sufficrent to say touching these things. 


a 
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The territories of Lydia have nothing admirable and de- 
serving mention, like other countries, unless some particles 
of gold, brought down from the mountain Tmolus. But the 
L Ainae shew one building, which in greatness much surpasses 
all others, except those of the Egyptians and Babylonians; I 
mean, the sepulchre of Alyattes, father to Croesus; the basis 
of which is composed of stones of extraordinary dimensions, 
and the rest is a terrace. This fabric was built by arti- 
ficers @ad mercenary labourers, with the assistance off young 
maids; and on the uppermost part of the sepulchre five mo- 
numents are placed for boundaries, with inscriptions seen to 
this day, certifying the measure of their labour, and shewing 
that the maids did more work than the men. The daughters 
of the Lydians are accustomed to acquire their dowries by 
prostitution ; and are then permitted to marry as they please. 
This sepulchre is six stades and two plethrons in circum- 
ference, and thirteen plethrons in breadth; standing near a 
spacious lake, which the Lydians say is fed by_ perpetual 
springs, and derives its name from Gyges. The customs 
of the Lydians differ little from those of the Grecians, except 
only that they prostitute their daughters. They were the first 
of all the nations we know who introduced the art of coining 
gold and silver to facilitate trade, and first practised the way 
of retailing merchandise. ‘They pretend to be the inventors 
of divers games, which are now common to them with the 
Grecians; and, as they say, were found out about the time 
they sent a colony to Tyrrhenia, on this occasion. During the 
reign of Atys the son of Manes king of Lydia, a scarcity of 
provisions spread over the kingdom, which the people for a 
time supported with patience and industry. But when they 
saw the evil still continuing, they applied themselves to find 
out a remedy; and some inventing one game and others an- 
other, they gradually introduced dice, balls, tables, and all other 
plays, chess only excepted, of which the Lydians do not chal- 
lenge the invention: and to bear this calamity better, they 
used to play one whole day without mtermission, that they 
might not be disquieted with the thoughts of food; eating and 
drinking on the next day, without amusing themselves with 
any kind of game. After they had continued this alternate 
manner during eighteen years, and found their wants rather 
increasing than abating; the king divided the people into two 
parts, and ordered them to determine by Jot which division 
should relinquish the country, and which should remain in 
possession; he himself designing to reign over those who should 
have the fortune to stay, and appointing his son Tyrrhenus 
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to command that part which should be obliged to remove. 
Those who by lot were constrained.to depart, marched down 
to Smyrna; where having built a sufficient number of ships, 
and put all things necessary on board, they set sail in search 
of food and of a new habitation; till having passed by many 
nations, they arrived in Umbria, and built divers cities, which 
they inhabit to this day. There they changed their ancient 
name, and were no longer called Lydians, but Tyrrgenians, 
from their leader Tyrrhenus the son of their king. * 
Having already related in what manner the Cpdinns were 
conquered by the Persians, I shall in the next place shew 
who Cyrus was, that destroyed the kingdem of Croesus, and 
how the Persians became masters of Asia. In which narration 
I shall follow those Persians only, who, without heightening 
the actions of Cyrus, have spoken the truth with plainness and 
sincerity; though I am not ignorant that there are three 
other ways of relating his history. After the Assyrians had 
possessed the empire of upper Asia five hundred and twenty 
years, the Medes were the first that revolted from them; and 
strenuously contending for liberty, shook off the yoke of ser- 
vitude with such courage, that other nations imitated their 
example. They made and enjoyed their own laws for some 
time all over that continent; but were again reduced under a 
tyranny by the artifice of Deioces a Mede, and son to Phra- 
ortes; who being a subtle man, and aiming at absolute power, 
effected his design in this manner. ‘The Medes were at that 
time distributed into several districts; and Deioces having 
lived among them before in considerable esteem, and now 
seeing all kind of licentiousness spread over the whole country ; 
applied himself to the exercise of justice with great zeal and 
diligence; though he knew how much the just were hated by 
men of violence. The Medes of the same district, observing 
the equity of his conduct, chose him to1 rece: and he, 
aspiring to compass the sovereign power, performed that office 
with all possible regard to justice. By this means he not only 
acquired much honour in the district where he lived, but also 
among those of the other divisions; who were made to believe 
that Deioces was the only impartial judge in the whole nation; 
and therefore such as thought themselves injured by unjust 
sentences, came from all parts to him, m order to obtain jus- 
tice: till at last no man would commit the decision of a dif- 
ference to any other peison. In the end, the numbers of 
those who goplied to him for redress augmenting in proportion 
to the great fame of his equity, Deioces, seeing the whole care 
D # 
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of distributing justice devolved upon his person, absented bim- 
self from the place where ke used to sit to determine differences, 
and deélared he would pronounce no more judgments; because 
he could not find his account by spending the day in doing 
right to others, whilst his own affairs were neglected. Upon 
this, rapine and all manner of injuries growing far more fre~ 
quent, in every part than before, the Medes called a general 
ass » and as they were consulting about the present state 
of ghiftis, the partizans of Deioces gave, in my opmion, a very 
plausible turn to their discourse. “If,” said they, ‘‘ we con- 
‘¢ tinue in our present condition, we cannot expect to live long 
“‘ in this country.. Let us therefore constitute a king, that the 
‘‘ pation may be governed by good laws; and that applying 
‘* our care to our own business, we may not be constrained to 
‘¢ abandon our habitations by the disorders of anarchy.”? The 
Medes, persuaded by their discourse, and resolving to have a 
king, began in the next place to consider who should be the 
person; when presently Deioces was universally named, and 
with great applause and general consent approved. But after 
his election, he commanded them to build him a palace suit- 
able to the dignity of a king, and required guards for the se- 
curity of his person. The Medes obeyed; and on the ground 
he chose, erected a strong and stately fabric for his use; 
permitting him at the same time to choose for his guard such 
persons as he should think fit out of the whole nation. Being 
thus possessed of the power, he compelled the Medes to come 
under one polity; and relinquishing the care of the rest, to 
build one city surrounded with fortifications. In this also he 
was obeyed; and those strong and magnificent walls, which 
now go under the name of Ecbatana, were then built. ‘They 
are of a circular form, one within the othe:, and each gradu- 
ally raised just so much above the other as the battlements are 
high. The situgtion of the ground, rising by an easy ascent, 
was very favourable to the design. But the thing chiefly to 
be considered is, that the king’s palace and treasury are built 
within the innermost circle of the seven which compdse this 
city. The first and most spacious of these walls is equal in 
circumference to the city of Athens, and white from the foot 
of the battlements. The second is black, the third of a purple 
colour, the fourth blue, and the fifth of a deep orange. All 
these are coloured with different compositions; but of the two 
innermost walls, one is painted on the battlements with a 
silver colour, and the other is gilded with gold. Deioces, 
having thus provided for his residence and the safety of his 
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person, commanded the rest of the people to fix their habita- 
tions in places situate without the wadls of the city; which 
when they had done, he established these rules to be bserved 
as standing orders; that no man should be admitted to the 
king’s presence, but should transact all, things with him by 
messengers; that none should be permitted to see him; and 
that either to laugh or spit in his sight, should be accounted 
indecent. AJl which he enjoined, lest men of spirit and «pu- 
rage, conversing with him, should be provoked by discontent 
to conspire against his person: not doubting, that thase who 
were debarred from seeing him at all, would easily be induced 
to think him of a superior nature to themselves. When he had 
established these orders, and settled himself in the tyranny, he 
was very severe in the execution of justice. ‘ The parties con- 
tending were obliged to send him their case in writing; which 
when he had seen and considered, he used to send #t back with 
his decision; and this was the method he took in matters of 
contestation. But if he received information that any man 
had injured another, he would presently send for him, and 
punish him in proportion to his offence, maintaining to that 
end many emissaries and spies in the provinces of his govern- 
ment. ‘The power of Deioces extended not beyond the whole 
nation of the Medes; which consists of the Busians, Paratace- 
nians, Struchates, Arizantins, Budians, and the Magi. He 
reigned fifty-three years, and his son Phraortes succeeded him 
in the kingdom; who, not contented to be king of Media only, 
made his first expedition against the Persians, and reduced 
them under the dominion of the Medes. And having united 
the forces of those two powerful nations, he subdued Asia; 
advancing his conquests gradually, and attacking one country 
after anotber; till at last he invaded the Assyrians, who 
inhabited the city of Ninus, and had been the principal peo- 
ple of those nations; though at that time they wergabandoned 
by their confederates. Yet their affairs being otherwise in 
good condition, they proved a formidable enemy; for Phra- 
ortes having entered their territories, perished with the 
greatest part of his army in that enterprize, after he had 
reigned twenty-two years. Cyaxares, the son of Phraort ad 
grandson to Deioces, succeeded him, and is generally este€med 
to have been more brave and warlike than bis ancestors. He 
formed the people of Asia into distinct bodies, of Jances, caval- 
ry, and archers ; whereas before they bad been accustomed to 
mix in a confused manner; and fought that battle against the 
Lydians, when the day was on a sudden turned into night. 
At length having united all Asia beyond the river Halys under 
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him, and assembled all his forces, be marched towards the 
city of Ninus to avenge the death of his father by the destruc- 
tion of that place; but after he had obtained a victory over 
the Assyrians, and actually besieged Ninus, a great army of 
Scythians appeared jn full march, under the conduct of Ma- 
dyes their king, and son of Protothyas. These Scythians had 
driven the Cimmerians out of Europe, and pursuing them into 
Asia, by that means entered the territories of the Medes. The 
distance between the lake Meeotis and the river Phasis in the 
country of Colchis, is as much asa vigorous man can walk in 
thirty days: but the way from Colchis to Media is not long, no 
other people than the Saspires lying between both. However, 
the Scythians declining to passthrough theirterritories,marched 
round by the way of the high country, having the moun- 
tain Caucasus on the right hand; and in those parts fought 
and defeated the army of the Medes, who with the battle lost 
the dominion of Asia. The Scythians having thus possessed 
themselves of Asia, marched directly against the yptians: 
but when they were arrived in the Palestine Syria, Psamme- 
tichus king of Egypt came thither to meet them, and by 
prayers and presents prevailed with them to advance no 
farther. In their return they passed by Ascalon, a city of 
Syria, and most part of the army marched through the place 
without doing any injury. But some few, who were left behind, 
pulaged the temple of the celestial Venus; which, as I am 
informed, is the most ancient of all those that are dedicated to 
this goddess. For her temple :1n Cyprus was built after that 
of Ascalon, as the Cyprians themselves confess; and that of 
Cythera was erected by Phoenicians who came from the same 
part of Syria. However, the goddess, to avenge this attempt, 
inflicted on those that robbed her temple, and all their poste- 
rity, a distemper, in other places only common to women ; 
and diversyof these patients are seen by those who travel 
into Scythia, were they are called by the name of impious 
persons, 

After the Scythians had been twenty-cight years in posses~ 
sion of Asia, and by their insolence and negligence brought 
all tg-confusion, laying heavy impositions on the public, and 
‘Invading the proprictics of private men, Cyaxares and the 
Medes invited the greatest part to a feast, and killed them 
when they were drunk: in consequence of which action, the 
Medes recovered their former power, and all they had possessed 
before; took the city of Ninus, as I shall relate in another 
place, and subdued the Assyrians, Babylon and the adjoining 
country only excepted. Having accomplished these things, 
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Cyaxares died, after he had reigned forty years, compre- 
hending the time of the Scythian dominion. 

Astyages the son of Cyaxares, succeeding him in the king- 
dom, had a daughter named Mandane; and having dreamt sbe 
made so great a quantity of water, as not only filled his capital 
city, but overflowed all Asia, he consulted the interpreters of 
dreams among the Magi; and by their explanation was cast 
into such a dread of the event, that seeing his daughter of 
sufficient age, he resolved not to marry her to a Mede worthy 
of her bed; but chose a Persian for her husband, named 
Cambyses, descended of a good family, of a peaceful disposition, 
and one he thought inferior to a Mede even of moderate con- 
dition. Within the space of a year after he had married 
Mandane to Cambyses, he had another dream; in which he 
seemed to see a vine shooting from the bowels of his daughter, 
and extending its branches over all Asia. This he also com- 
municated to the interpreters, and having heard their answer, | 
sent to Persia for his daughter, who was then big with child; 
and upon ber arrival put her under a guard, resolving to de- 
stroy whatever should be born of her. For the Magi, con- 
sidering his dream, had informed him that the issue of his 
daughter should reign in his place. And therefore as soon as 
Cyrus was born, Astyages, mindful of the prediction, sent for 

aipagus, who was his favourite, and of all the Medes most 
entrusted with his affairs, and said to him, ‘* Harpagus, fail 
*‘ not to perform the thing I now command. Deceive me 
‘¢ not; and by choosing others to do this office, draw ruin 
‘upon thy own head. Take Mandane’s son; carry him to 
“‘ thy house; kill him, and bury him as thou shalt think fit.” 
Harpagus answered, * O king, as you have never observed 
‘““me unwilling to obey your con:mands in any thing, so I 
‘s shall ever take care to preserve myself free from the crimes 
“‘of disobedience. If therefore thts thing be agreeable to 
‘¢ your intention, my part 1s to perform it with diligence.” 
Having made this answer, he received the infant richly 
dressed, with orders to put the cruel sentence m execution. 
He wept as he carried him to his own house. and arriving there, 
acquainted hts wife with all that had passed between Astygges 
and himself. ‘* What then,” said she, ** aie you resolved to 
“ do?’ ‘“* Not to obey Astyages,” replied Harpagus, ‘ in the 
‘“ manner he has commanded, though he should be yet more 
‘€ outrageous and mad than he is. neither will I myself com- 
‘* mit this murder for many reasons; but principally because 
‘‘ the child is related to me in blood, and Astyages is old, and 
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“‘ has no son to succeed him. So that after his death, if the 
‘¢ kingdom should devolve into the hands of his daughter, 
‘¢ what punishment may I not expect for the murder of her 
“6 son? It is indeed necessary for my preservation that the in- 
“ fant should die, but as riecessary that some person belonging 
‘¢to Astyages should be the executioner, and not any person 
“* of my family.’’ In this resolution he immediately sent for 
one of the king’s herdsmen, who he knew kept his cattle at the 
foot of certain hills, abounding with wild beasts, and on that 
account very commodious for his design. Mitradates was the 
name of the herdsman, and he had married a wife who was 
his fellow-servant. Her name in the language of Greece was 
Cyno, and in that of the Medes Spaco, which signifies a bitch. 
The man kept his cattle in pastures that lie under the bills on 
the north of Ecbatana, towards the Euxine sea For this part 
of Media, which borders upon the saspires, is very mountain- 
ous, and covered with woods: whereas all the rest is plain and 
level. When the herdsman had received the message, he 
went with great diligence to Harpagus; who spoke to him in 
these terms; ‘‘ Astyages has commanded thee to take this in- 
*¢ fant, and to lay him down in the most abandoned desert of 
‘‘the mountains, that he may presently perish; and has charged 
“ me to add, that if thou shouldest venture to disobey him, 
“ and by any means save the child, thou shalt die in the most 
‘** exquisite tortures that can be invented ; and I am appointed 
‘to see his order putin execution.” Mitradates, having heard 
these woids, took the infant, and returned by the same way to 
his cottage; where he found his wife, who had been all the da 

in hard labour. providentially brought to bed, whilst he was 
absent in the city. During this time they had been both in 
great trouble, the husband much concerned for the condition 
of his wife, and the woman no less disturbed about her hus- 
band, because Harpagus had never sent for him before. So 
that he no sooner caine within the ddor, than the woman in a 
surprise asked him, why Harpsgus had sent for him in such 
haste. ‘ Wife,” said he, ‘* I have been in the city, where J 
‘s have seen and heard such things, as I wish had never been 
‘* seen by me, nor ever happened to our masters. The whole 
*‘ house of Harpagus was filled with lamentations: and as I 
** went in, struck with horror, I saw an infant dressed in gold 
** and the nchest colours panting and crying on the floor. 
‘‘ Hlarpagus seeing me, ordered me to carry away the child 
‘¢ with ail speed, and to leave him in that part of the moun- 
*‘ tains which is most frequented by wild beasts ; telling me 
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** at the same time, that this was the command of Astyages, 
‘© and threatening the severest punishment if I should fal. I 
** took the infant, which I supposed to belong to some person 
‘* of the family; having then no suspicion of his high birth, 
** though I was astonished to see the gold and magnificence 
* of the apparel, and to have heard such loud lamentation in 
** the house of Harpagus. But being upon the way, I under- 
‘© stood all from the servant that accompanied me out of the 
** city: who delivering the boy into my hands, assured me he 
** was born of Mandane our king’s daughter, and of Cambyses 
*‘ the son of Cyrus, and that Astyages had commanded him 
*‘ to be killed.” As he finished these words, he shewed the 
infant uncovered to his wife; who, seeing him beautiful and 
well-proportioned, embraced the knees of her husband, and 
with tears besought him not to execute the orders he had 
received. He told her he was under an absolute necessity of 
obeying; because the spies of Harpagus would certainly come 
to see the thing done, and because he himself had been threat- 
ened with the most cruel death, if he should fail. The woman, 
finding she could not prevail this way, had recourse to another. 
‘¢ Since then,” said she, ‘* I cannot persuade you not to ex- 
*‘ pose the infant, do this at least, if the spies of Harpagus 
** must see his orders obeyed: take my child, which was born 
‘6 dead; leave him among the hills instead of the other, and 
*‘ let us bring up the son of Mandane as our own. For by 
** that means we shall sufficiently consult our own safety, 
*‘ without doing any injury to our lords: the child that is dead 
6 shall have a royal sepulchre, and the surviving infant shall 
*“‘be preserved from an untimely death.’”? ‘The herdsman, 
judging this expedient very proper in the present state of 
things, and resolving to do as his wife advised, delivered the 
infant he was about to destioy into her hands; and having 
wrapped his own dead child in all the rich apparel, he put it 
into the same basket, in which he had brought the other, and 
carried it to the most desolate part of all the mountains. On 
the third day after this was done, leaving one of the herdsmen 
in his place, he went to the house cf Harpagus in the city, 
and told him he was ready to shew the carcase of the infant. 
Upon which Harpagus dispatched some of his guards, whom 
he most trusted, to see*vhat was done; and at their return 
took care to inter the herdsman’s child. The other, who 
afterwards had the name of Cyrus, was educated by the wife 
of the herdsman, and went under the name she gave him. 
But when he attained to the age of ten years, he was disco- 
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vered by this action. Being one day playing in these pastures 
with boys of a like age, whilst he passed for the son of the 
berdsman, he was chosen king by his companions; and in 
virtue of that power distinguished them into several orders and 
offices, appointing some to be builders, and others to wait on 
him as guards; one to be his chief minister, who is called the 
eye of the king, and another to have the care of bringing 
messages to him. The son of Artembares, a man of eminent 
dignity among the Medes, being one of his companions in this 
play, and refusing to obey his orders, Cyrus commanded him 
to be immediately seized, and punished with many stripes; 
which was done accordingly. But as soon as the boy was 
dismissed, he hastened to the city, full of grief and indignation 
on account of this disgrace, which he thought msupportable, 
and with tears told his father what he had suffered from Cy- 
rus, calling him the son of the king’s herdsman; for at that 
time he had not the name of Cyrus. Artembares in a tirans- 
port of anger went presently to Astyages, accompanied by his 
son; and shewing the boy’s shoulders to the king, ‘* Are we 
*‘ then,”” said he, “ to be treated in this shameful manner by a 
“* slave, the son of thy herdsman?” Astyages heard and saw 
what was done; and resolving for the honour of Artembares 
to avenge the indignity offered to the youth, commanded the 
herdsman and his son to be brought before him. When they 
came into his presence, the king looking upon Cyrus, asked 
him, how he, who was the son of so mean a man, had dared 
in so insolent a manner to abuse the son of one of the princi- 
pal persons in his kingdom. ‘ Sir,” said Cyrus, “ I have 
«done no more than I had a right todo. For he with other 
‘¢ bovs of our neighbourhood, in our recreations made me 
‘‘ their king, because they thought me most capable of that 
‘dignity. All the rest obeyed me, and performed what I 
“* commanded; but he alone refusing to obey, and slightin 

“‘ my orders, has suffered the punishment he deserved: an 

‘if this be a crime, I am in your power.’ As the boy was 
speaking, Astyages began to think’ he knew him: the air of 
his face appeared to him like his own; his answer liberal and 
noble; and reflecting on the time when his grandson was ex~ 
posed, he found it agreeing with his age. Astonished at these 
things, he was long silent; and at last} hardly recovering him- 
self, he dismissed Artembares, with assurance that he would 
take care his son should have no cause of complaint: which 
he did in order to examine the herdsman privately. When 
Artembares was gone out, the king commanded his attendants 
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to conduct Cyrus into the palace; and, detaining the herdsman 

alone, asked him where he had the boy, and from whose 
hands? Mitradates affirmed he was his own son, and that the 
mother of the boy was still living. Astyages told him, he as 
little consulted his own safety, as if he purposely designed to 
bring himself into the greatest extremities; and at the same 
time commanded his guards to seize him. The man, seeing 
himself reduced to this necessity, discovered the whole matter 
without reserve; and implored the king’s mercy; who, having 
found out the truth, seemed not much concerned about the 
herdsman. But being highly incensed against Harpagus, he 
sent his guards with orders to bring him to the palace; where, 
when he was come, Astyages asked him, in what manner he 
had killed the son of his daughter Mandane? Harpagus, see- 
ing the herdsman present, resolved to conceal nothing by a 
falsehood, lest he should be convicted by his testimony; and 
therefore said, ‘* O king, after I had received the infant, I 

“< carefully considered how your command might be obeyed, 

‘© and I, who had not offended you, might not be guilty of so 

“ great a crime against you and your daughter. ‘To that end 

s¢ IT sent for this man, and gave him the child; which I said 
‘‘ you had commanded him to destroy, and I told him the 
«truth; for such indeed were your orders. In this manner I 
“¢ put the infant into his hands; charging him in the next 
“© place to lay him down in some desert of the mountains, and 
¢ to stay till he should see him perish, threatening the severest 
‘* punishment if he should dare to fail. When he had exe- 
“CS cuted these orders, and the child was dead, I sent some of 
«¢ the most trusty among my eunuchs to inspect the matter; and 
‘* after they had given me a satisfactory account, I buried him. 

‘¢ This is the whole truth, O king, and such was the fate of 
«the infant.”” Thus Harpagus spoke with plainness; and 

Astyages, dissembling his resentment, repeated to him the 
whole confession of the herdsman; adding, that the boy was 

living, and that he bimself was glad of the event. ‘‘ For,” 

said he, *“* I was in great pain on account of this thing, and 
* could not easily bear the reproaches of my daughter: there- 
‘© fore since fortune has been more propitious than we expected, 
‘¢ send your son to accompany the boy I have recovered, and 
‘come yourself to my supper; for I resolve to sacrifice to 
‘s those Gods, who have a right to my acknowledgment on 
*¢ this occasion.” As soon as Harpagus heard these words, he 
adored the king; and went home exceedingly pleased, that his 
fault had turned to so good account, and that he was invited 
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to the feast of joy. At his return he sent his only son, of 
about thirteen years of age, to Astyages, with order to do as 
he should command; and acquainted his wife with what had 
passed, in expressions of the highest satisfaction. But the 
youth going into the palace, was killed and cut in pieces by 
Astyages; who, after he had roasted some parts of his flesh 
and boiled others, kept them in a readiness to be served. At 
the appointed hour, when Harpagus and all the company was 
come, the tables where the king sat, and the rest of those he 
had invited, were served with mutton; but before Harpagus 
all the body of his son was placed, exccpt the head, the hands, 
and the feet, which were laid together in a basket, and coyered. 
When he seemed to have eaten sufficiently, Astyages asked 
him, if he liked the meat? and Harpagus answering, that he 
had never tasted any thing more delicious, the officers ap- 
pointed to that end brought the head, hands, and feet of the 
youth; desiring him to uncover the basket, and take what 
pleased him best. He did as they desired, and saw the re- 
mains of his son’s body, without being astonished at the sight, 
or shewing any sign of discontent: and when Astyages asked 
him, if he knew what kind of venison he had eaten? he said, 
he knew very well, and was always pleased with whatever the 
king did; after which answer, he collected the mangled parts, 
and went home, as I conjecture, to bury them together, 
Astyages, after he had thus ppnished Harpagus, beginning to 
consider what he should do with Cyrus, sent again for the Magi, 
who had formerly interpreted his dream ; and, when they came 
into his presence, asked them what judgment they had made 
of it. They gave the same answer as before; and said, that 
if the boy should continue to live, be must of necessity be a 
king. ‘* He is living and safe,” answered Astyages; ‘* and 
‘s having been chosen king by the boys of that district where 
*© he lived, he has already performed ail the offices which be- 
«6 Jong toa real king. For he exercised that power, in ap- 
“ pointing guards, doorkeepers, messengers, and all other 
*‘ things requisite: and now I desire to know what you think 
‘* of these actions ?”’ ** If the boy be hving,” said the Magi, 
“Sand has already been a king by such an accident, and not 
‘© by contrivance, you may rest satisficd in full assurance that 
** he shall not reiga a second time. For our predictions often 
«* terminate in things of little importance, and dreams especi- 
*< ally are fulfilled by slight events.”’ ‘I am fully persuaded,” 
replicd Astyages, ‘* that my dream is accomplished, and that 
«‘ ] have nothing more to fear, since the title of king has been 
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‘* given to the boy; yet consider well, and with all possible 
** circumspection advise what may be most condacing to the 
“* safety of my family and to yourselves.’ ‘* Our great interest,” 
answered the Magi, “ is, that your kingdom should be firmly 
“‘ established; because if the sovereignty be alienated and 
** transferred to this Persian, we, who are Medes, shall become 
** servants of the Persians, and be treated as foreigners with 
** the utmost contempt; whereas now, living under a king of 
** our own country, we have a part in the government, and 
*‘ enjoy the greatest honours So that standing obliged by in- 
“* terest to be careful and vigilant to preserve your person and 
“‘ kingdom, we would not conceal any thing from you which 
‘‘ might be dangerous to either. And therefore, since the 
‘‘ dream 1s accomplished by a frivolous event, we exhort you 
“* to lay aside your fears, as we have already done, and to send 
*‘ away the boy to his parents in Persia.”” Astyages heard 
this discourse with joy, and, calling for Cyrus, said to him, 
** Child, 1 have been unjust to thee, by reason of an insignifi- 
‘¢ cant dream; but thou hast survived thy own destiny. Pre- 
‘* pare now to go cheerfully to Persia with those I shall 
‘* appoint to attend thee; where thou shalt find thy father and 
‘smother very different in condition from the herdsman 
«¢ Mitradates and his wife.”? After these words, Cyrus was 
dismissed by Astyages; and, upon his arrival at the house of 
Cambyses, his parents received and embraced him with the 
eine tenderness, as a child they had long given over for 
ead; and asked him by what means his life had been pre- 
served. He said, he had lived in the deepest ignorance of 
his condition, and knew nothing of his own misfortunes, but 
believed he was the son of the king’s herdsman; till those who 
accompanied him in this journey informed him of all that had_ 
passed. He related the manner of his education under the 
care of the herdsman’s wife, and, frequently repeating the name 
of Cyno, commended her on every occasion. ‘This name his 
parents made use of to persuade the Persians that the pre- 
servation of Cyrus was particularly owing to a divine power, 
affirming that a bitch had nourished him, when he was exposed 
in the desert: and hence the original of that fable is derived. 
When Cyrus had attained to the age of a man, and was 
become the most beloved and most brave of all his equals in 
years, Harpagus, vehemently desiring to be revenged upon 
Astyages, and despairing to accomplish his ends by his own 
power, because he was but a private man, courted him with 
presents; and, judging the ijuries they had suffered to be of 
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like nature, made a friendship with him. He did yet more te 
bring about his purpose. For seeing the Medes oppressed by 
the cruelty of Astyages, he applied himself to the principal per- 
sons of the nation, one after another, and persuaded them that 
they ought to depose him, and advance Cyrus to the throne in 
his place. When he had done this, and prepared the Medes to 
second bis design, he resolved to discover his intentions to Cy- 
rus; and having no other way left, because guards were placed 
on all the roads that lead to Persia, he contrived the following 
artifice. He opened the belly ofa hare, and, without tearing any 
part, put a letter,containing what he thought necessary to write, 
into the body; and having sewed it up co artfully that the inci- 
sion was not visible, he delivered the hare with a net to the most 
trusty of his domestic officers, clothed in the habit of a bunter, 
commanding him to go to Persia, and, upon the delivery of 
the hare, to desire Cyrus not to open it in the presence of any 
other person. The messenger executed his ordcrs, and Cyrus, 
opening the hare with his own hands, found a letter, in which 
he read these words, “* Son of Cambyses, the peculiar care of 
“the Gods, as thy preservation evidently demonstrates, re- 
“<< solve now to punish thy murderer Astyages; for he did all 
‘she could to compass thy death; but heaven and my care 
“‘ have preserved thee. I need not repeat what he has done 
* & against thee, nor what I have suffered from him for deliver- 
«‘ ing thee to the herdsman, instead of executing his bloody 
‘‘ orders, because I suppose thou hast been long informed of 
‘these things. At present, if thou wilt follow my counsel, 
*‘ all the dominions which Astyages possesses shail be thine. 
‘¢ Persuade the Persians to revolt, and at the head of their 
“‘ forces invade Media. The success is certain, whether Asty- 
‘“S ages appoint me or any other illustrious Mede to command 
his army. For all the principal persons among the Medes 
“will desert him; and, joining with thee, will endeavour to 
‘¢ dethrone him. Defer not the execution of this enterprize, 
“‘ because all things are ready on our part.’”’ Cyrus, havi 
read these words, began to consider what measures he shoul 
take to persuade the Persians to revolt; and after various 
thoughts fixed upon this method as the most proper. He 
framed a letter in such terms as he thought fit, and called an 
assembly of Persians; in which, when he Bad opened and read 
the letter, he declared, that Astyages had constituted him 
captain-general of Persia: ‘* and now,” said he, * I command 
‘* you to attend me, every man with his hatchet.” The Persians 
gre divided into many tribes; of which those that Cyrus sam- 
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moned, and persuaded to revolt, are the principal, and imfiu- 
ence all the rest. They are the Arteates, the Persians, the 
Pesargades, the Meraphians, and the Masians. But of all 
these, the Pesargades are esteemed the most brave, and 
comprehend the Achemenian family, of which the kings of 
Persia are descended. The rest are, the Panthelians, the Deru- 
sians, and the Germanians, who are all husbandmen; but the 
Daians, the Mardians, the Dropicians, and the Sagaitians, are 
keepers of cattle. When they came to, Cyrus with their 
hatchets, he ordered them to clear in one day a piece of land, 
containing eighteen or twenty stades, overgrown with briars; 
and after they had done that work, he bid them go home and 
wash, and attend him again the next day. In the mean time 
he ordered all his father’s flocks and herds to be killed and 
dressed ; providing wine, and the best of things in abundance, 
to treat the whole military power of Persia. ‘The next day 
when they were all assembled, and seated on the green turf, 
he feasted them plentifully; and, after they had dined, asked, 
whether they would choose to live always in that manner, or 
as they had done the day before. ‘They answered, the differ- 
ence was great; for they had passed the preceding day in toil 
and labour, and this in mirth and pleasure. Cyrus, perceiving 
the tendency of these words, discovered his intentions, and 
said, *“* Men of Petsia, if you will hearken to my counsel, you 
*¢ shall enjoy thesc, and infinite other advantages, without any 
** kind of servile labour; but 1f you refuse, innumerable hard- 
‘© ships like those of yesterday are prepared for you. Believe 
** me therefore, and be a free people. For I am persuaded 
*© some divine power brought me into the world, to be the 
*¢ author of your happiness: neither can | think you any way 
‘¢ inferior to the Medes; especially in military affairs: and if 
“‘these things are so, deliver yourselves without delay from 
<< the tyranny of Astyages.” The Persians, who during many 
years had lived in reluctancy under the obedience of the 
Medes, accepted him for their leader, and readily reassumed 
their liberty. 

Astyages, being informed of these transactions, sent a mes- 
senger for Cyrus; who by the same person returned this 
answer, ‘That he would come sooner than Astyages de- 
6 sired.” Which when the king heard, be armed all the- 
Medes; and, as if the Gods had deprived him of understand- 
ing, made Harpagus general of his army, utterly forgetting 
the outrage he had done him. So that when the two nations 
came to a battle, though some of the Medes, who knew nothing 
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of the conspiracy, behaved themselves with courage, yet great 
numbers revolted to the Persians; and the far greater part, 
willingly losing the day, fled out of the field. e army of 
the Natles being thus shamefully dissipated, and the news 
brought to Astyages, he broke into a great rage, and threat- 
ened Cyrus, that he should not long enjoy the pleasure of his 
victory. After which, having first commanded the Magi, 
who had interpreted his dream, to be impaled, for advising 
him to send Cyrus to Persia, he armed all the Medes he found 
in the city, both old and young; and, marching out with these 
forces, engaged the enemy: in which action he lost the day, 
with his whole army, and was himself made prisoner by the 
Persians. Harpagus, standing by Astyages after he was 
taken, reproached and insulted him openly; and among other 
discourse, tending to embitter his calamity, asked, what he 
thought of his feast, when he compelled him to eat the flesh 
of his own son; by which he had now exchanged a kingdom 
for a prison. Astyages, looking stedfastly on Harpagus, de- 
manded, whether he thought himself the author of the late 
success obtained by Cyrus. He answered, Yes; because by his 
letter he had animated Cyrus to this war; and therefore might 
justly lay claim to the enterprize. Astyages said, he was then 
the weakest and most unjust of all men: the weakest, in giving 
the kingdom to another, which he might have assumed to 
himself, 1f indeed he had effected this change; and the most 
unjust, in enslaving the Medes on account of the supper. 
For if he was necessitated to confer the kingdom on another 
person, and not to take the power to himself, he might with 
more justice have advanced a Mede to that dignity than a 
Persian: whereas now the Medes, who before were masters of 
Persia, and had no part in the fault, were by his means re- 
duced to the condition of servants; and the Persians, who had 
been servants to the Medes, were become their lords. In this 
manner Astyages was deprived of the kingdom, after he had 
reigned thirty-five years; and by his cruelty the Medes be- 
came subject to the Persians, after they had’ commanded in all 
those parts of Asia that lie beyond the river Halys, for the 
space of one hundred and twenty-eight years, the time of the 
Scythian dominion only excepted. Yet afterwards, repenting 
of what they had done, they revolted against Darius; but 
were again defeated in a battle; and the Persians, who ander 
the conduct of Sys had taken arms against Astyages and 
the Medes, have from that time been masters of Asia. As for 
Astyages, Cyrus kept him in his palace till he died, without 
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exercising any farther severity against him. And this is the 
account of the birth, education, and advancement of Cyrus to 
the dignity of a king. How he afterwards conquered Croesus, 
who invaded his territories without cause, I have related before. 
The customs which I have observed among the Persians 
are these. ‘They make no images, nor build either altars or 
temples; charging those with folly who do such things; be- 
cause, as I conjecture, they hold the Gods to be altogether 
different in nature from men, contrary to the opinion of the 
Grecians. "When they go to offer a sacrifice to Jupiter, they 
ascend the highest parts of the mountains; and call the whole 
circle of the heavens by the name of Jupiter. They sacrifice to 
the sun and moon, to the earth, the fire, the water, and the 
winds. These are their original Gods; but they havesince learnt 
from the Arabians and Assyrians to sacrifice to Venus Urania, 
who by the Arabians is called Alitta, by the Assyrians Mylitta, 
and by the Persians Mitra. When a Persian resolves to 
sacrifice, he builds no altar, kindles no fire, makes no libation, 
nor uses either flutes, fillets, or consecrated flower; but, wear- 
ing a tiara garnished chiefly with myrtle on his head, leads 
the victim to a clean piece of ground, and invokes the God. 
He that offers is not permitted to pray for himself alone; but, 
as he is a member of the nation, is obliged to pray for the 
prosperity of all the Persians, and in particular for the king. 
en he has cut the victim into small pieces, and boiled 
the flesh, he lays it on a bed of tender grass, especially tre- 
foil; and after a!l things are thus disposed, one of the Magi 
standing up sings an ode concerning the original of the 
Gods, which they say has the force of a charm; and with- 
out one of these they are not permitted to sacrifice. After 
this, he that offered having continued a short time in the place, 
carries away and disposes of the flesh as he thinks fit. They 
are persuaded that every man ought to celebrate his birth-day 
above all other days, and furnish his table in a more plentiful 
manner than at other times. Beeves, camels, horses, and 
asses, roasted entire, are seen in the houses of the rich on that 
day; ang smaller cattle in those of the meaner sort. They 
are moderate in the use of common food, but eat plentifully 
of the desert, which yet is not very delicious; though they 
thence take occasion to say, that the Greciacs rise hungry from 
table, and that if they had any thing good set before them 
after their repast, they would not leave off eating so soon. 
The Persians drink wine in abundance; but may not vomit 
or make water before any man. ‘These customs are observed 
E$ 
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to this day. They debate the most important affaizs in the 
midst of their cups: but the master of the house where they 
meet to consult pro the same things the next day to the 
company; and if when they have not drunk at all their pre- 
ceding resolutions are approved, they stand, and if not, are 
rejected. In like manner, when they drink, they resume the 
consideration of whatever they debate before their wine. 
When they meet one another in the way, men may easly 
know their condition and quality. For if they are cquais, 
they salute with a kiss on the mouth: if one be a little inferior 
to the other, they kiss on the cheek; but if he be of a much 
lower rank, he prostrates himself before the other. They give 
the greatest honour to their nearest neighbours, less to such 
as are more remote, and least of all to those who live at the 
greatest distance; esteeming themselves much more worthy in 
every thing than the rest of men, and others to participate of 
virtue only in proportion to the nearness of their situation ; 
always accounting those the worst and most base, who inhabit 
farthest from them. During the empire of the Medes, each 
nation had a gradual superiority: for though the Medes had 
the supreme power; yet they exercised a more particular 
authority over those that were nearest to them; these again, 
over such as lived next beyond their borders; and the last in 
hke manner over their neighbours of the adjoining country : 
which example the Persians imitated, when increasing in 
power, they obtained the dominion with the government of 
provinces. No nation has ever been more ready to admit fo- 
reign customs. ‘They wear the habit of the Medes; which 
they think more becoming than their own; and in war they 
use the Egyptian cuirass. They are desirous to enjoy all 
kinds of ‘pleasure they hear mentioned, and have learnt from 
the Grecians to make love to boys. The virgins they take 
for their wives are many; but their concubines are far more 
numerous. To be a father of many children is accounted a 
part of manhood, little inferior to military courage; and such 
persons as can shew a numerous offspring, receive yearly pre- 
sents from the king, because they think their strength consists 
in their numbers. From the age of five years to that of 
twenty, the Persians instruct their sons in three things only ; 
to manage a horse, to shoot dexterously with the bow, and to 
speak truth. A son is not admitted to the presence of his 
father, but is brought up by women, till he attains the age of 
five years, let at he should die before that time, bis father 
night be afflicted by the loses. These custom» relating tu 
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education I much approve; and likewise that, by which even 
the king is restrained froth killing any man for a single crime; 
and every private Persian from exercising the utmost severity 
against hose of his family for one fault. He is first to con- 
sider the actions of the delinquent; and if his faults are found 
to overbalance bis former services, he may punish him at 
pleasure. They say, no one has ever killed his father or mo- 
ther; and that if at any time such a crime comes into question, 
the person ‘accused shall certainly upon due information be 
found to have been supposititious, or begotten in adultery ; for 
they hold it utterly improbable, that a true father should be 
murdered by his own son. They are not allowed even to 
mention the things they may not do. To affirm a falsehood, 
is among them the utmost infamy; and to be in debt, is for 
many reasons accounted the next degree of disgrace, but 
especially because they think such a man always exposed to the 
necessity of lying. If any of the citizens have a leprosy, or 
scrofulous disease, he is not permitted to stay within the city, 
nor to converse with other Persians ; having, as they believe, 
drawn this punishment upon himself, by committing some 
offence against the sun. But if strangers are infected with 
those distempers, they are presently expelled the country : 
and white pigeons are not suffered to be kept, from motives 
of the same kind. They never spit, nor wash their hands, in 
a river, nor defile the stream with urine or any other thing; 
but pay a most religious reverence to running waters. ‘Their 
language has one thing peculiar, which though unknown to 
them, is well understood by us. For all names representing 
the person or dignity of a man, terminate in that letter which 
the Dorians cal! Sav, and the Iomans Szgma. And every one 
upon enquiry will find, that all Persian names without excep- 
tion end in the same letter. These things I can with certainty 
affirm to be true. But as their customs relating to the dead 
are more concealed and not so manifest, I cannot say that all 
the Persians are exposed for a prey to some dog or bird be- 
fore they are buried; but I certainly know this to be the 
manner of the Magi; for it 1s done openly. The Persians 
cover the body with a sufficient quantity of wax, and after- 
wards lay it in the ground. Their Magi not only differ 
from all other men, but even from the Egyptian priests, who will 
not pollute themselves by killing any animal, except those 
they sacrifice to the Gods: whereas the Magi make no. scru- 
ple to kill every thing with their own hands, except a man or 
a dog; and think they do a meritorious thintt, when they 
rT. 
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destroy ants, serpents, birds, or reptiles. And thus having de- 
scribed these usages, I returp to my*narration. 

When the IJonians and AXolians heard that the Lydians had 
been so easily conquered by the Persians, they sent ambacaa- 
dors to Cyrus before his departure from Sardis, to make an 
offer of their submission to him, on the same terms they 
obtained under the government of Creesus. Which proposi- 
tion Cyrus hearing, made them no other answer than this; 
‘‘ A piper,seeing many fishes in the sea, and imagining he 
‘¢ might entice them to the shore by his music, began to play; 
‘“‘ but finding his hopes disappointed, he threw a net into the 
‘‘ water, and having inclosed agreat number, drew it tothe land. 
‘¢ When the piper saw the fishes leaping on the ground, he 
‘* said, Since you would not dance to my pipe before, you may 
‘‘ now forbear dancing at all.”” This apologue was a repri- 
mand to the Jonians and A¢olians; who, when Cyrus pressed 
them by his ambassador to revolt from Croesus, refused to 
consent, and now were ready to comply with his desires, be- 
cause they saw the success of his arms. With this answer, 
which Cyrus gave in anger, the Ionians returned home; and 
having fortified their cities, met together in a general assembly 
of the whole league, the Milesians only excepted, who were 
singly admitted into the alliance of Cyrus on the foot of their 
former agreement with the Lydian. All the rest of the Io- 
nians met, and unanimously resolved to send ambassadors to 
Sparta, earnestly to desire succour from the Lacedemonians. 
The Ionian cities, of which this confederacy consists, are more 
commodiously and happily placed.than any other we know 
among men; for neither the regions that are above Ionia on 
one side, nor those that lie below on the other, nor any part 
situate either to the east or west, can justly be compared with 
this country; because they are either chilled with cold and 
rain, or exposed to the excesses of heat and dryness. All the 
Ionians are not of the same language; but have four different 
ways of expressing themselves. The city of Miletus lies to 
the southward, and is accounted the principal of this league. 
The next are Myus and Priene. These three are situate in 
Caria, and use the same dialect. Ephesus, Colophon, Lebe- 
dus, Teos, Clazomene, and Phoceea, are part of Lydia; and 
though they vary not at all from one another in their manner 
of speaking, yet their language is different from the other. 
The rest of the Ionian communities are three, two of which 
inhabit the islands of Chios and Samos; but the Erythreans 
are placed on the continent. This people use the same dialect 
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with those of Chios; whereas the Samians have age get’ 
to themselves. And these are the four proprieties of speech 
observed in Ionia. 

Among these Ionians, the Milesians made their peace with 
Cyrus, to exempt themselves from the apprehensions of his 
power. But the Islanders had nothing to fear; because the 
Pheenicians were not then under the obedience of the Persians, 
nor were the Persians at all acquainted with maritime affairs. 
This separation of the Milesians had no other foundation 
than the weakness of the Grecians in general, and of the Io- 
nians in particular; who were the weakest of all, and in ne 
manner of esteem. ‘The Athenians alone among all those of 
that extraction were of considerable fame. But neither they 
nor others were willing to be called Ionians; as indeed in 
our time the greater-part seems to me ashamed of the name. 
Yet the twelve cities not only gloried in their name, but 
built a temple, which from themselves they called Pan-Ionion, 
and resolved not to communicate the privilege of that place 
to any other [onians; neither have others ever desired to be 
admitted, except the Smyrneans alone. In this they re- 
sembled those Dorians, now known by the name of the jive 
cities, which were formerly six in number; who not only 
constantly refused to admit any of the sm anata Dorians 
into their temple at Triope ; but excluded some of their own 
community for transgressing the established orders. For in 
those exercises that were performed there in honour of Apollo, 
a tripos of brass was the reward of the victorious; which yet 
no man might carry out of the temple, but was obliged to 
leave deposited on the altar of the God. Nevertheless, when 
Agasicles of Halicarnassus won the prize, and violated their 
custom, by carrying away the tripos, and affixing it to his own 
house, the five cities of Lindus, Ialissus, Camurus, Cos, and 
Cnidus, excluded that city, which was the sixth, from the 
union; and punished the Halicarnassians in that manner. 

The Ionians seem to have formed themselves into twelve 
cities, and resolved to admit no more into their society, be- 
cause they had been divided into just so many parts, when 
they inhabited in Peloponnesus; as the Achaians, who drove 
out those Ionians, now consist of the same number. The city 
of Pellena, fronting towards Sicyon, is the first of the Achaian 
league: the next are Aigyra, and Age, which is watered 
by the perpetual streams of the river Crathis, from whence 
that of italy takes its name: after these, Bura,and Helice, to 
which place the Ionians fled when they were defeated by 
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the Achaians: Mgion, Rhipes, Patras, Phare, and Olenus, 
through which rans the great river Pirus: the rest are Dyma 
and Tritzea, the only inland places among them. These are 
the twelve parts of the -Achaian territories, which fornterly 
belonged to the Ionians; and on that account they constituted 
the same number of cities in their new establishment. For 
to say that these are more properly Ionians, or any way more 
considerable than other lonians, is great folly; when we know 
that the Abantes from Eubcea, who had neither name nor any 
other thing in common with the Ionians, are no inconsidera- 
ble part of this colony; and that the Minyan Orchomentans, 
the Cadmmans, Dryopians, and Molossians, with the Pelas- 
gians of Arcadia, the Dorians, Epidaurians, and many other 
people, were intermixed with them; as well as the Athenians, 
who were sent by the Prytanzan council, and thought them- 
selves the most illustrious of the Ionians. They had no wives 
with them when they came to settle in this country, but seized 
2 sufficient number of Carian women, after they had killed 
their parents: and for thst reason those women entered into 
a mutual compact, which they confirmed by an oath, and 
transmitted as sacred to their daughters, that they would 
never eat with their hasbands, nor ever call them by their 
names; because they had killed their fathers, their husbands, 
and their children, and after such violences had forced them 
to submit to their will. ‘This action was done in the country 
of Miletus. 

The Yonians appointed kings to govern them ; some choos- 
ing Lycians of the posterity of Glaucus; others electing out 
of the Pylian Caucones, who are descended from Codrus the 
son of Melanthus; and some again from both those families. 
They are exceedingly pleased with the name of Ionians, and 
are true and genuine lonians; as all those are, who derive 
their original from Athens, and celebrate the Apaturian 
festival, which is universally observed in Ionia, except by the 
Ephesians and Colophonians; but these alone are excluded, 
under the pretext of some murder. The Pan-Ionion is a 
sacred place in Mycale, situate to the northward, and dedi- 
cated by the Ionian confederacy to Neptune of Flelicon: and 
Mycale is a promontory on the continent, leaning on the 
south-west side, towards Samos. In this place the Ionians 
met to celebrate the Pan-Ionian solemnity: and we shall 
observe by the way, that not only the Ionian, bat all the 


Grecian festivals terminate, like the Persian names, in the 
same letter. 
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. Having given this account of the Ionian cities, I shall 
proceed to those of the ALolians; which are, , otherwise 
called Phriconis, Larissa, Neontichus, Tenus, Cilia, Notion, 
“Aigiroessa, Pitane, Aagea, Myrina. ‘These are eleven of the 
twelve cities farmerly belonging to the Afolians; but Smyrna, 
which was the other, was ruined by the Ionians. They all © 
stand on the continent in a region of greater extent, but infe- 
Fior in climate to that of the Ionians. The Atelians were 
deprived of Smyrna in this manner. <A great number of 
Colophonians having unsuccessfully mutinied at home, and 
being forced on that account to abandon their country, came 
to Smyrna, where they were received and protected by the 
inhabitants. But some time after their arrival, while the 
people were celebrating the rites of Bacchus without the walls, 
they took that opportunity to shut the gates, and seize the city. 
Upon which, when the A¢olians came with all their forces to 
succour the Smyrnzeans, the dispute was determined by an 
agreement, conceived in these terms; ‘That the Ionians should 
restore all moveable goods, and that the A®tolians on their part 
should quit their claim to the city. ‘The Smyrnzeans, consent- 
ing to these conditions, were distributed into the other eleven 
cities, and permitted to enjoy the privilege of citizens. 
These places belonging to the AXolians are on the continent ; 
Lesides those about mount Ida, which lie at a great distance. 
In the islands they had the following cities: five in Lesbos ; 
for the Methymnians destroyed Arisba, which was the sixth, 
though they were of the saine blood; one in Tenedos; and 
another in the Hundred Islands. The Lesbians, with those 
of Tenedos, and the Ionians of the islands, were under no fear 
of the Persian power; and all the other cities had taken a 
1esolution to follow, wheresoever the Ionians should lead. 

The ambassadors of the Ionians and Molians having per- 
formed their voyage with all possible diligence, and arriving 
in Sparta, made choice of Pythermus, a Phocsean, to speak in 
the name of all; who, to bring a greater number of Lacede- 
monians together, clothed himself in a purple habit, and in a 
long speech implored their assistance. But the Spartans 
1cjecting his request, determined not to succour the lonians 
iu any manner: upon which the ambassadors returned home. 
Yet the Lacedemonians, though they had dismissed the Ionian 
embassy with a plain denial, sent away certain by sez, 
to observe, as I conjecture, what should pass between Cyrus 
and the Jonians. ‘These men arriving in Phoceea, sent La- 
ciines, who was the most eminent person among them, to 
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Sardis, with instructions to uaint Cyrus, that if he should 
raedeses any cioggeuie d againet the Gretian cities, they would 
not pass by the indignity. Which when Cyrus heard, he 
enquired of the Grecians that were present, who the Lavede- 
monians were, and what number of men they could bring into 
the field? And being informed of these particulars, he said to 
the Spartan, “I was never afraid of those, who in the midst 
‘of their cities have a place of public resort, where the 
‘Ss cheat one another by mutual oaths: and if I continue in life 
‘¢ and health, they shall have sufficient capse to be concerned 
“for their own calamities, without disquieting theinselves 
‘‘ about those of the Ionians.” These words of Cyrus were 
levelled at all the Grecians in general, who in every city have 
some public place for the uses of buying and selling; but the 
Persians have none of these, nor any place of public meeting 
at all. 

Cyrus having entrusted Tabalus a Persian with the govern- 
ment of Sardis, and appointed Pactyas a Lydian to bring away 
the gold found in the treasury of Croesus and other parts of 
the city, took Croesus with him, and departed for Ecbatana. 
And because he expected to find more resistance from the 
Babylonians, Bactrians, Saces, and Egyptians, than from the 
Ionians, whose power he despised; he resolved to lead his 
army in person against those nations, and to send another 

eral against the Ionians. But as soon as he was retired 
rom Sardis, Pactyas prevailed with the Lydians to revolt from 
him, and, putting to sea with all the riches of Lydia in his 
possession, engaged the maritime places to join with him; and, 
after he had raised a good number of mercenaries, marched 
to Sardis, and besieged Tabalus, who had shut himself ap in 
the castle. Which news when Cyrus heard, as he was on his 
way, he spoke to Croesus in these terms; ‘© What will be the 
‘end of these things? and when will the Lydians cease to 
‘‘ give disturbance to me, and to themselves? I have almost 
Aevecmiaedl to destroy the nation, and to reduce the people 
“to the condition of servants; persuaded, that I have done 
“Sas imprudently as those, who, after having killed the father, 
“‘ should spare the lives of his sons. For I compel Phas who 
‘* have been more than a father to the Lydians, to follow me 
‘¢ as a prisoner, and at the same time have reinstated them in 
‘6 the possession of their city: and now shall I wonder at their 
“ rebellion!” When Cyrus had thus plainly delivered his 
thoughts, Croesus, fearing the utter ruin of Sardis, answered, 
‘s Sir, you have but too much reason for what you say; yet 
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** you will do better to moderate your indignatien, and not 
“to destroy an ancient city, altogether innocent of this, as 
* well as of the former offence. I myself committed the first 
* fault, and am now actually under the punishment. But as 
‘‘ Pactyas, who was entrusted by you, is guilty of this second, 
** let him be treated as his crime deserves, and let the Lydians 
‘‘ be pardoned. Yet to the end they may never more revolt, 
*‘ nor be troublesome to you, command all their arms to be 
“taken away; andsenjoin them to wear vests and buskins, 
‘** and to teach their sons to sing, to play on the harp, and to 
“* drink in public-houses. For by these means you will soon 
** see the manly spirit of the Lydians degenerate into a wo- 
‘*manish weakness; so that they will never rebel, nor be 
** formidable to you in time to come.” Croesus suggested this 
method to Cyrus, because he judged the Lydians would be 
less unhappy under such circumstances, than if they should be 
sold for slaves; and was persuaded, that unless he could frame 
some plausible pretext, he should not prevail with him to alter 
his resolution: neither was he without apprehension, that if 
the Lydians should otherwise escape the present danger, they 
might hereafter revolt from the Persians, and bring utter ruin 
on themselves. Cyrus, pleased with the expedient, told Croe- 
sus he would take his advice; and sending for Mazares, a 
Mede, commanded him to order the Lydians to conform 
themselves to the regulations proposed by Croesus; and to 
treat all those as slaves, who had assisted in the attempt upon 
Sardis; but above all, to bring Pactyas alive to him: and 
having given these orders in his way, he returned to Persia. 
Pactyas, being informed that the army was approaching 
with design to fall upon him, fled in great consternation to 
Cyme; and Mazares, with that part of the Persian forces he 
had, marched directly to Sardis. But not finding Pactyas 
and his followers there, be in the first place constrained the 
Lydians to conform themselves to the orders prescribed by 
Cyrus, and totally to alter their manner of life; after which 
he dispatched messengers to Cyme, with instructions to de- 
mand the person of Pactyas. ‘The Cymzans called a council 
on this occasion, and resolved to consult the ancient oracle of 
Branchis, which was frequented by all the Ionians and /Koli- 
ans, and stands io the territory of Miletus, a little above the 
port of Panormus. When the persons, who were sent to the 
oracle, arrived at Branchis, and prayed to be informed what 
they shonid do, that might be most pleasing to the Gods, they 
were commanded to deliver Pactyas to the Persians: which 
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awewer being brought to the Cymseans, determined the ma- 
jerity to decree that he should be surrendered accordingly. 
Bat after they had taken that resolution, Aristodicus the son 
of Heraclides, one of the principal men of the city, either 
distrusting the faith of the oracle, or suspecting the sincerity 
of the consulters, prevailed with the Cymzeans to suspend the 
execution of their decree, and to send other persons to enquire 
a second time concerning Pactyas. By this means another 
deputation was resolved, and Aristodicus#vas chosen for one; 
who arriving with the other deputies at Branchis, consulted 
the oracle in the name of the rest, using these words; ‘*O 
‘¢ king, Pactyas the Lydian came to us as a suppliant, to 
‘¢ avoid a violent death from the hands of the Persians. They 
‘© have demanded him of the Cymzans, and resolve to admit 
6‘ no denial. We who are under great apprehensions of the 
«¢ Persian power, have not yet dared to surrender the suppli- 
<* ant, till we shali be plainly informed by thee, what we ought 
“to do in this conjuncture.” ‘Thus spoke Aristodicus; but 
the oracle gave the same answer as before, and again admo- 
nished them to surrender Pactyas to the Persians. Upon 
which Aristodicus, in pursuance of the design he had formed, 
walking round the temple, took away all the spariows and 
other birds he found in the nests that were within the limits 
of the place: and when he had so done, it is reported, a voice 
was heard from the innermost part of the temple, directing 
these words*to Aristodicus; ‘*O thou most wicked of all men, 
“show darest thou thus tear my supphants trom under my 
“ protection?” Aristodicus readily answered, ** Art thou 
*‘ then so careful to succour thy suppliants, and yet so forward 
“to command the Cymzans to abandon Pactyas to the Per- 
*¢ sians’’’ * Yes,” said the voice, ‘*I command it; that such 
‘‘ impious men as you are may suddenly perish, and never 
‘more disturb the oracle with questions of like nature.” 
‘When this last answer was brought to Cyme, the people, 
being unwilling either to surrender Pactyas to be destroyed 
by the Persians, or to draw a war upon themselves by pro- 
tecting him, sent him away to Mitylene. Some say, the 
Mityleneans, upon a message they received from Mazares, 
agreed to deliver Pactyas into his hands for a certain reward ; 
but I cannot affirm this, because the thing was never effected. 
Fer the Cymezans, being informed of what was doing in 
Mitylene, dispatched a vessel to Lesbos, and transported 
P to Chio; where he was taken by violence from the 
temple of Minerva, protectress of the city, and delivered up by 
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the Chians: who in recompence were put into possession of 
Atarneus, a place situate in Mysia over against Lesbos. In 
this manner Pactyae fell into the hands of the Persians, and 
was kept under confinement, in order to be conducted to 
Cyrus. And for a long time after this action, none of the 
Chians would use the barley of Atarneus in their offerings to 
the Gods, or make any confection of the fruits produced by 
that country; but totally abstained from the whole growth of 
those lands in all their temples. 

When the Chians had delivered up Pactyas, Mazares 
marched with his forces against those who had assisted in 
besieging Tabalus; and having first destroyed Priene, and 
ravaged all the plain that lies by the river Meander. he aban- 
doned the booty to his army. But after he had treated the 
Magnesians in the same manner, he fell sick and died. Upon 
which, Harpagus, who was alsoa Mede, and the same person, 
that, having been entertained by Astyages at an execrable 
feast, had opened a way for Cyrus to ascend the throne, came 
down to command the army in his place. This man being 
appointed general by Cyrus, and arriving in Ionia, took seve- 
ral cities by throwing up earthworks to the walls, after he had 
forced the people to retire within their fortified places. Pho- 
ceea was the first of the Ionian cities that fell into his hands. 
These Phoczeans were the first of all the Grecians who 
undertook long voyages, and discovered the coasts of Adria, 
Tyrrhenia, Iberia, and Tartessus. They made their expedi- 
tions in gallies of fifty oars, and used no ships of a rounder 
form. When they arrived at Tartessus they were kindly 
received by Arganthonius, the king of that country, who had 
then reigned fourscore years, and lived to the age of one 
hundred and twenty. ‘They had so much of his favour, 
that he at first solicited them to leave Jonia, and to settle in 
any part of his kingdom they should choose; but afterwards, 
finding he could not prevail with the Phoczeans to accept his 
offer, and hearing they were in great danger from the increas- 
ing power of the Medes, he presented them with treasure to 
defray the expence of building a wall round their city; which 
he did with so liberal a hand, that the whole structure, com- 
prehending no small number of stades in circumference, was 
buile with large and well-compacted stone. Harpagus ar- 
riving with his army before this city, first sent In a message to 
acquaint the Phoczans within, that if they would demolish 
one of the towers built upon their wall, and consecrate one 
edifice, he would rest contented. The Phoczans, detesting 
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slavery, answered, that they would take one day to deliberate 
touching his proposal, if in the mean time he would draw off 
his forces from abont the city. Harpagus said, that though 
he well knew their design, yet he would permit them to con- 
sult together, as they desired. But when he had withdrawn 
his army, the Phocszeans made ready their wea ee and havin 

put their wives, children, and goods on board, together wit 

the images and other things dedicated in their temples, 
except pictures, and works of brass or stone; they themselves 
embarked likewise, and set sail for Chio: so that the Persians 
at their return found the city desolate, and abandoned by all 
the inhabitants. The Phoczans arriving in Chio, desired to 
purchase the C&nussian islands of the Chians; but because 
the Chians would not consent to sell them, lest they should 
become the seat of trade, and their own island be excluded, 
they embarked again, directing their course to Cyrnus: where, 
by the admonition of an oracle, they had built a city, which 
they named Alalia, twenty years before. In their passage to 
Cyrnus, turning in at Phocea, they cut in pieces the Persian 
garrison left by Harpagus in the city; and about the same 
time Arganthonius died. Having destroyed these Persians, 
they pronounced terrible imprecations against those who should 
stay behind; and bound themselves by mutual oaths, never to 
return to Phocza, till a burning ball of iron, which they threw 
into the sea on that occasion, should appear again unextin- 
guished. Nevertheless, as they were making towards Cyrnus, 
more than one half of the fleet, moved by regret and affection 
for their native country, broke through all! these engagements, 
and returned to Phocza; while the rest, resolving to observe 
the oaths they had taken, pursued their voyage from the 
Cénussian islands to Cyrnus. When they arrived there, they 
built divers temples, and lived five years in one community 
with the former colony. But because in that time they, had 
ravaged the territories of all their neighbours, the Tyrrhenians 
and Carthaginians combined together to make war against 
them, each nation with sixty ships. ‘The Phocseans on their 
part fitted out their fleet, consisting in all of sixty sail also; 
and coming up with the enemy in the sea of Sardinia, fought 
and ae ; but obtained a Cadmezan victory: for forty 
of their own ships were sunk; and all the rest, having lost 
their prows, were utterly disabled. After this action return- 
ing to Alalia, they put their wives and children on board 
again, with as much of their E epacs as they could carry off, 
and leaving Cyrnus, sailed to Rhegium. Of those Phoceeans 
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that lost their ships in the fight, many fell into the hands of 
the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians; who at their landing 
stoned them to death in the territory of Agylla After which, 
all the men and cattle that came into those parts were seized 
with a burning distemper, attended by convulsions and mad- 
ness. In this extremity the Agyllians, being desirous to expi- 
ate the crime, had recourse to the oracle of Delphi; and the 
Pythian enjoined them to use those rites, which they still 
observe; for they commemorate the death of the Phocawans 
with great magnificence, and gymnastic combats. This was 
the fate of these Phoczeans; and as for the rest, who fled to 
Rhegium, they left that place, and in C£notria built a city, 
which is now called Hyele, by the advice of a certain Posi- 
donian; who told them they had mistaken the oracle, and 
that the Pythian meant they should build a monument for 
Cyrnus the hero, and not a city in the island of that name. 
The conduct of the Teians in this conjuncture was not 
unlike that of the Phoczans. For when Harpagus by the 
advantage of his earthworks had made himself master of their 
walls, ali the Teians went on board their ships, and, transport- 
ing themselves to Thrace, settled in the city of Abdera; which 
Timesius of Clazomene had formerly founded; but was after- 
wards driven out by the Thracians, who would not suffer him 
to continue in possession of the place; where yet he is 
honoured as a hero at this time by the Teians of Abdera. 
These were the only people of all the Ionians, who chose 
rather to abandon their countiy than submit to servitude. 
The rest, except the Milesians, were conquered by Harpagus, 
after they had as strenuously defended their several cities, as 
those who left the country; and when they were forced to 
surrender to a superior power, they continued to inhabit the 
same places, and submitted to the will of the conqueror. But 
the Milesians having made a league with Cyrus, as I said 
before, kept themselves quiet during these commotiong. And 
in this manner the Ionians of the continent were a second 
time conquered; which put the Islanders under such conster- 
nation, that they readily made their submission to Cyrus. 
Yet, as the IJonians, even in these circumstances, were per- 
mitted to meet in the Pan-Ionian council, I am informed that 
Bias of Priene offered them such salutary advice in one of 
those assemblies, that if they had hearkened to him, they 
might have been the most happy of all the Grecians. For he 
counselled the Ionians to transport themselves in their ships 
to Sardinia, and to have only one capital city there, for the 
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use of the whole confederacy; by which means they would 
not only be delivered from servitude; but inhabiting the most 
considerable of the islands, could not fail of leading and 
verning all the rest: whereas should they continue in 
Wonik. he saw no hope of recovering their liberty. This was 
the coutisel of Bias the Prienean, after the [onians were 
subdued; but Thales the Milesian, who was of Phoenician 
descent, gave them the most useful advice before that cala- 
mity happened, in admonishing the Jonians to constitute 
one general council of the whole league in the city of 
Teos, which stands in the centre of Ionia; and to esteem all 
the rest of the inhabited cities as so many equal parts of the 
same community. Such were the sentiments of those two 
persons. 
Harpagus having subdued Ionia, led his army, which he 
reinforced with lonians and /®olians, against the Carians, 
Caunians, and Lycians. The Carians came from the islands 
to inhabit on the continent. ‘They were anciently called 
Leleges, and lived in the islands under the protection of 
Minos, paying no kind of tribute, that I could ever find by 
enquiring into the remotest times. But when he had occasion 
for mariners, they assisted him with their ships in the great 
conquests he made, and raised themselves to a higher degree 
of reputation than any other nation. They were the inventors 
of three things now in use among the Grecians. For the 
Carians were the first who wore a crest upon their helmets ; 
adorned their shields with various figures: and invented the 
handle, by which they are managed; whereas, before this 
invention, the shield hung about the soldier’s neck by a thong 
of leather, and descended by the left shoulder. After a long 
time, the Dorians and Ionians abandoned the islands likewise, 
as the Carians had done, and settled on the continent: and 
this account the Cretans give of the Carians. But the Cari- 
ans, not assenting to these things, affirm they were originally 
inhabitants of the continent, and always went under the same 
name. In testimony of which they shew an ancient temple at 
Mylaayydedicated to the Carian Jupiter; where the Mysians 
and Lydisins are admitted to participate with the Carians in 
their worship, as nations of the same blood. For, say they, 
Lydus and Mysus were brothers to Cares, and on that ac- 
count the use of this temple is communicated to their posterity, 
and not to any other people, though of the same language 
with the Carians. The Caunians, as I conjecture, are origi- 
nally of the country they inhabit, though they say their ances- 
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tors came from Crete. But whether they have accommodated 
their language to that of the Carians, or the Carians have 
formed their speech by the Caunian, I cannot determine with 
certainty. In their customs and manners the Caunians re- 
semble no other nation, not even the Carians; accounting it 
a decent thing in men, women, and boys, to drink in great 
companies, with their friends, and with those of the same age. 
They anciently worshipped the Gods of other nations: but 
afterwards changing their opinion, and resolving to have no 
other than their own national deities, they all armed themselves, 
and in a petulant manner brandishing their spears in the air, 
marched up to the mountains of Calinda, crying as they went, 
that they were expelling the foreign Gods out of their coun- 
try. The Lycians derive their original from Crete, which mn 
anctent time was entirely in the possession of barbarians. 
But Sarpedon and Minos, the sons of Europa, contending for 
the kingdom, Sarpedon, being defeated by Minos, was driven 
out of the island with all his partizans, and landing in Asia, 
settled in Milyas; for that was the ancient name of the coun- 
try which the Lycians now inhabit, though the Milyans were 
then called Solymi. During the reign of Sarpedon they went 
by the name they brought with them into Asia; and in our 
time are by their neighbours called Termilians. But when 
Lycus the son of Pandion was compelled by his brother 
fEigeus to quit Athens, he fled to Sarpedon at Termile, and 
from him the people began to be named Lycians. Their 
customs are, for the most part, derived from the Cretans and 
Carians; but they have one peculiar to themselves, in which 
they differ from all other nations. Tor they take their names 
from their mothers, and not from their fathers; so that if any 
one be asked who he is, and of what family, he recounts his 
maternal genealogy, in the female line. Besides, if a free-born 
womap marry a servant, her children enjoy the full privilege 
of citizens; but should a man of ever so high dignity marry a 
foreigner or a concubine, his children would be incapable of 
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he Carians were subdued by Harpagus, without doing 
any memorable action in their defence: and all the Grecians 
that inhabit those parts, behaved themselves with as little 
courage. Among these were the Cnidians, a Lacedemonian 
colony, whose territories descend to the Triopiansea. This 
region, except the isthmus of Byblesia, which is no more than 
five stades in breadth, is surrounded by the sea, having on the 
north side the Ceraunian gulph, and on the south-west the 
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Rhedian and Symian seas. The Cnidians there, while the 
arms of Harpagus were employed in the conquest of Ionia, 
formed a design to cnt through the isthmus, and to make their 
country an island, But as they were carrying on that work 
with great diligence, the shivers of the stones broken by their 
instruments flew- about so thick, and wounded so many men 
in the body, and particularly in the eyes, that, falling into great 
consternation, and imagining some divine power had inter- 
pesed, they sent to enquire of the Delphian oracle concerning 
this obstruction; and, as the Cnidians say, had the following 
answer from the Pythian ; 


Build here no towers, nor through the isthmus cut: 
Had the God pleas’d that this should be an isle, 
The sea had wash’d your coast in every part. 


Upon the reception of this oracle, the Cnidians desisted from 
their work, and when Harpagus appeared with his army, 
surrendered without resistance. But the Pedaseans inhabit- 
ing a midland country, situate above Halicargassus, were the 
only people of Caria that opposed Harpagus with vigour. 
For retiring to a mountain called Lyda, they fortified aid 
defended themselves valiantly, and were not subdued without 
great difficulty. When any sinister event is about to fall 
upon the Pedaseans and their neighbours, along beard shoots 
suddenly from the chin of Minerva’s priestess, and this pro- 
digy has thrice happened. After these successes, Harpagus 
drew his army into the plain, in order to attack the Lycians 
of Xanthus; who, though they were few in number, yet having 
assembled what forces they could, took the field, and fought 
the Persians with great courage. But being overpowered 
with numbers, and forced to retire into the city, they put their 
wives, children, and servants, with all their riches, into the 
castle, and set fire to the place. Which when they had done, 
and all was burnt, they engaged themselves by the strongest 
oaths to die together; and to that end retuining to the field 
of battle, they renewed the fight, and were cut in pieces to the 
last man. All the Xanthian Lycians of our age are de- 
scended from strangers, except eighty families, which being 
absent at the time of this invasion, escaped with life. Thus 
Xanthus fell into the hands of Harpagus; and Caunia almost 
in the same manner; for the Caunians were accustomed to 
follow the example of the Lycians. 

While Harpagus subdued the lower, Cyrus conquered the 
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Upper ‘Asia, without ing any nation he found in his way. 
Bat I shall forbear, mention the greater part of his actions, 
and content myse relate the most memorable; ad 
such as were at swith the greatest difficulty. n he 
had reduced all the aéntinent of Asia, he resolved to invade 
Assyria, which contains evany famous cities; but the principal 
in strength and name is Babylon, where‘the seat of* the kin 

dom was fixed, after the destruction of Ninus. Babylon stands 
in a spacious plain, and being perfectly square, shews a front, 
on every side, of one hundred and twenty stades, which make 
up the sum of four hundred and eighty stades in the whole 
circumference. This city, so great in dimension, 1s more 
magnificently built thanygayother we know. In the first 
place, a wide and deegiieh, always supplied with water, 
encompasses the wali; ich is two hundred royal cubits in 
height, and fifty in breadth; every royal cubit containing 
three digits more than the common measure. And here I 
think myself obliged to give some account, how the Babylo- 
nians employed the earth that was taken out of so large a 
ditch, and in what manner the wall was built. As they 
opened the #round, and threw out the earth, they made 
bricks; and when they had shaped a convenient number, they 
baked them in furnaces prepared for that purpose. The 
cement they used was a bituminons substance heated on the 
fire; and every thirty orders of bricks were compacted toge- 
ther with an intermixture of reeds. With these materials 
they first lined the canal, and afterwards built the wall in the 
same manner. Certain edifices, consisting only of one floor, 
were placed on the edges of the wall, fronting each other, and 
a space was left between those buildings sufficient for turning 
a chariot with four horses abreast. In the circumference of 
the wall one hundred gates of brass are seen, with entablatures 
and supporters of the same metal, all of like architecture. 
Eight days’ journey from Babylon stands anether city, called 
Is, on a river of the same name, that falls into the Euphrates, 
and brings down great quantities of brimstone in lumps; which 
being carried to Babylon, was used in this work: and thus 
the city was encompassed with a wall. Babylon consists of 
two parts, separated from each other by the river brates ; 
which descending from the mountains of Armenia, becomes 
broad, deep, and rapid, and falls into the Red sea. The 
walls were brought down on both sides to the river, with some 
inflexion at the extremities; from whence a rampart of brick- 
work was extended along the edge of the river on both sides. 
The houses of Babylon are of three and four floors in height: 
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and the principal streets pass in a direct Hne quite thromgh 
placay lend $0 


the city. The rest, traversing these in several 

the river; and little gates of brass, equal in number to the 
lesser streets, are placed in the ramparts which border the 
stream. Within the first wall, which is fortified with towers, 
another is built, not much imferior in strength, though not 
altogether so thick; and besides these, the centre of each 
division is walled round; containing in ‘one part the royal 
pal which is very spacious and strong; and in the other 
the temple of Jupiter Belus, being a square building, extended 
to the length of two stades on every side, and having gates of 
brass, as may still be seen in our time. In the midst of this 
temple stands a solid tower, of one stade in height, and in 
length and breadth of the same measure. On this tower 
another is built, and a third upon that, till they make up the 
number of eight. The ascent to these is by a circular way, 
carried round the outside of the building to the highest part. 
In the midst of the ascent is a place, where those who go up 
may rest themselves; and within the uppermost tower a spa- 
cious dome is built, in which a table of gold stands at the side 
of a magnificent bed. No image is seen in thia place, nor is 
any mortal permitted to remain there by night, (as the Chal- 
deeans, who are the priests of this temple, say,) except only a 
woman chosen by the God out of the whole nation; affirming 
for a truth, which nevertheless I think incredible, that the 
God comes by night, and lies in the bed: which resembles the 
account given by the Egyptians of their temple at Thebes. 
For there also a woman les in the temple of Jupiter, and 
neither of these are suspected to have the company of men; 
any more than the priestess of Pataris in Lycita; where, 
though they have not a constant oracle, yet when an answer 
is to be delivered, she is shut up during all the night in the 
temple. 

In a chapel, which stands below, within the temple of 
Babylon, a large image of gold, :epresenting Jupiter sitting, 
is placed on a throne of gold, at a table of the same metal, all 
together weighing eight bundred talents, as the Chaldeans 
afirm. Wihithout this chapel is an altar of gold; and an- 
other of a greater size, which is used when cattle of full age are 
sacrificed; for on the golden altar no other than sucking 
victims may be offered. On the great altar the Chaldeans 
consume yearly the weight of a thousand talents in incense, 
when they celebrate the festival of this God. Besides thesc 
things, a statuc of solid gold, twelve eubits high, stood for- 
merly in this temple; which because I did not see, EF shall 
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énty velate what { heard:from the Chaldeans; who say, that 
Darius the sem of Hystaspes, having formed e design to take 
away this statue, wot courage to effect his purpose: but 
that Berxes the son of Barius not only took the statue, bu 

e¢the priest who had forbidden him to remove it. In this 
eager the temple of Jupiter Belus is built and adorned; not 
to m@tion divers other donations comsecrated there by pri- 
vate peraoms. 

Many kings, whose names I shall mention in my diseourses 
of the Assyrian affairs, reigned formerly in Babyldn, and 
beautified the city with temples and other pnblic edifices; 
but none more than two women. The first of these, named 
Semiramis, lived five generatidaw pre the other, and raised 
such banks to prevent the inundations of the river, which 
frequently overflowed all the plain of Babylon, as deserved 
admiration. But the other, whose name was Nitocris, having 
afterwards obtained the kingdom, and being much more 
provident, not only left monuments of herself, which I shall 
describe; but when she saw the power of the Medes grown 
formidable and strong, and that they had taken the city of 
Ninus, with divers others, she made all imaginable provision 
for the defence of her territories. ‘To that end, in the first 
place she caused a channel to be opened above Babylon, with 
sO many various windings, to receive the stream of the Eu- 
phrates, which before ran in a straight line, that this river was 
made to touch no less than three several times kt one single 
town of Assyria, called Arderica; and all those who now 
ascend from the sea by the way of Babylon, are necessitated to 
pass thrice by that place in three several days. Much higher 
than Babylon, at a little distance from the Euphrates, she 
caused a spacious lake to be made, four hundred and twenty 
stades over on every side; and in depth till the workmen 
came to water. She bordered the edge of this lake quite 
round with stone, and all the earth they threw out was dis- 
posed of, by her direction, to augment the banks of the river, 
which by that means are of 4n astonishing height and thick~ 
ness. These two things she did, that the~current being 
broken by frequent inflexions, the river might move on but 
slowly; and that the capaciousness of the lake might render 
the navigation to Babylon long and difficult. All was 
done in isk part of the country which lies next to the Medes, 
and is their shortest way to Babylon; to the end they might 
have no opportunities of discovering her affairs by an easy 
communication with the Assyrians. Both these works she 
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strengthened with e solid facing from the botiom, and erected 
another between the two divisions of the city. For cousider- 
ing that Babylon was divided by the river into two parts; and 
that all persons, who passed from one side to the other during 
the reigns of former kings, had been necessitated to make use 
of boats, which in my opinion was very troublesome; she 
provided the following remedy; and after having sunk the 
draining-lake I mentioned before, left this also for a monu- 
ment of her fame. She ordered stones to be cut of large 
dimensions; and when they were ready, commanded a great 
compass of ground to be opened, and the current of the 
Euphrates to be turned intothat place. By this means when 
the water was drained out, and the ancient channel become 
dry, she lined the banks of the river on both sides with a 
facing of burnt brick, below the little gates that lead to the 
water within the city, and cemented as the walls had been. 
Which having done, she built a bridge about the midst of the 
city with the stones she had prepared; binding them together 
with plates of Jead and iron. Upon these stones, planks of 
squared timber were laid by day, that the Babylonians might 
pass over from one side to the other, but were removed at 
night to prevent mutual robberies. When the lake was filled 
with the water of the Euphrates, and the bridge finished, she 
brought back the river to its ancient channel. This invention 
of the lake was much applauded, and thus a bridge was built 
for the use of the inhabitants. ‘The same queen laid this snare 
for succeeding time: she prepared a sepulchre for herself over 
the most frequented gate of the city, exposed to open view 
with the following inscription; 1F ANY ONE OF MY SUCCESSORS, 
KINGS OF BABYLON, SHOULD FIND HIMSELF IN WANT OF MONEY, 
LET HIM OPEN THIS SLPULCHRE, AND TAKE AS MUCH AS HE 
SHALL THINK FIT: BUT IF HE BE NOT REDUCFKD TO REAL 
WANT, HE OUGHT TO FORBEAR; OTHERWISE HE SHALL HAVE 
CAUSE TO REPENT. ‘This monument continued untouched to 
the reign of Darius: who judging it unreasonable that the 
gate should remain useless to the inhabitants, (for no man 
would pass under a dead body,) and an inviting treasure be 
rendered unserviceable, broke up the sepulchre, and instead 
of money, found only the body and these words; HADST THOU 
NOT BEEN INSATIABLY COVETOUS, AND GREEDY OF THE MOST 
SORDID GAIN, THOU WOULDEST NOT HAVE VIOLATED THE SE- 
PULCHRE OF THE DEAD. And this is the account they give of 
Nitocris queen of Babylon. 

Cyrus madc war against Labynitus the son of this queen, 
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who had his name and the kingdom of Assyria from bis father. 
When. the great king leads his army in person, he has with 
him cattle and other provisions in abundance. The water be 
drinks is brought from the river Choaspes, which runs by 
Susa: for the kings of Persia drink of no other. This water 
being first boiled, and preserved in vessels of silver, is loaded 
on many waggons drawn by mules, and carried after him 
wheresoever he goes. Cyrus, arriving at the river Gyndes ia 
his march towards Babylon, endeavoured to pass over with 
his army; but that river was not fordable. The Gyudes rises 
in the hills of Matiene, and, descending through Dardania, falls 
into the Tigris; which, passing by the city of Opis, runs out 
into the Red Sea. In the mean time one of those who were 
mounted on white horses, accounted sacred among the Per- 
sians, with an audacious petulancy pushed into the river; but 
the current proving too strong, drew him suddenly with his 
horse to the bottom. Cyrus, much offended with the river for 
this affront, threatened to render his stream so contemptible,’ 
that women should pass to either side without wetting their 
knees. After which menace, deferring his expedition against 
Babylon, he divided his army into two parts; and havin 

marked out one hundred and eighty channels, by the line, on 
each side of the river, commanded his men to dig out the 
earth. His design was indeed executed, by the great numbers 
he employed: but the whole summer was spent in the work. 
Thus Cyrus punished the river Gyndes by draining the stream 
into three hundred and sixty trenches; and in the beginning 
of the next spring, advanced with his army towards Babylon. 
Upon his approach, the Babylonians, who in expectation of 
his coming had drawn out their forces, gave him battle, and 
being defeated fled back to the city. But having been long 
acquainted with the restless spirit of Cyrus, and his custom of 
attacking all nations without distinction, they had laid up 
provisions for many vears, and were under no apprehensions 
about a siege. On the other hand, Cyrus himself, findin 

much time consumed, and his affairs not at all advanced, fe 

into great doubt what he should do next; when at last, either 
by the suggestion of some other person, or of his own 2 
cious invention, he resolved upon the following stratagem. He 
posted one part of his army near the place where the river 
enters Babylon, and the rest in another station below, where 
the same river leaves the city; with order to enter, so soon as 
they should sec the channel passable. Having given this di- 
rection, and encouraged his forces, he went with the useless 
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r¢ of his men to the lake, and did as the queen of Babylon 
bad done. For by opening a large trench, be turned the 
stream into the lake; and by that means the river subsiding, 
the ancient channel become fordable: which the Persians who 
were appointed to that purpose observing, put their orders in 
execation, and boldly entered the city, having the water no 
higher than the middle of the thigh. Yet if Babylonians 
had been well informed, or had foreseen the attempt of Cyrus, 

would doubtless have destroyed his army, and not have 
supinely suffered the Persians to pass. For by shutting all 
the little gates that lead down to the river, and mounting the 
brickworks that run along the quay, they might have taken 
them in a kind of cage; whereas having no suspicion of such 
a design, they were unexpectedly surprised by the Persians. 
The extent of the city was such, that, if we may believe the 
Babylonians, when those who inhabited near the centre were 
taken, the people that dwelt about the extremities of Babylon 
heard nothing of their disaster; but were celebrating a festival 
that day with dancing and all manner of rejoicing, till they 
received certain information of the general fate. And thus 
Babylon was the first time taken. 

Among many things which I shall mention, to shew the 
power and wealth of the Babylonians, this is one. That, 
whereas all the dominions of the great king are charged with 
providing subsistence for his person and armies, over and 
above the usual tribute; the territory of Babylon contributes 
as much as Is sufficient for four of the twelve months that 
make up the year, all the rest of Asia furnishing no more 
than for eight months only: so that the country of Assyria 
alone is accounted equivalent to one half of all the other parts 
of Asia. The government of this region, which the Persians 
call a satrapy, is much more considerable than any other, and 
yielded an artabe of silver every day to Triteechmes the son of 
Artabazus, who was appointed governor by the king. The 
artabe is a Persian measure, containing three choenixes more 
than the attic medimnus. Besides this revenue, and his 
horses for war, a stud of eight hundred stallions and sixteen 
thousand mares, one horse to twenty mares, was kept for him 
at the expence of the country: and his Indian dogs were so 
many, that four considerable towns in the plain were exempted 
from all other taxes, on condition to provide food for thase 
animals. Such advantages belonged to the governor of Ba- 
byfen. Little rain falls in Assyria; but the root of the corn 
is nourished in another manner; and though the earth is not 
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watered by the overflowing of the river, as in Egypt; yet the 
hands of men.and watering engines invented for that purpose 
supply the lands with a sufficient quantity of moisture. For 
all the country about Babylon is, hke Egypt, divided by fre- 
qnent canals; of which the largest is navigable, and beginning 
at, the Euphrates, descends towards the winter solstice, and 
falls into the river Tigris, where the city of Ninus formerly 
stood. No part of the known world produces so good wheat; 
but the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree, were never seen in this 
country. Yet m recompence it abounds so much in corn, as 
to yield at all times an increase of two hundred for one; and 
even three hundred, when the year is extraordinary fruitful, 
and the climate seems to outdo itself. “Wheat and barley 
carry a blade full four digits in breadth: and though I well 
know to what a surprising height millet and sesama grow in 
those parts, I shall be silent in that particular; because the 
truth would seem incredible to all those who have never been 
at Babylon. ‘They use no other oil than such as is drawn 
from sesama. ‘The palm-tree grows naturally over all the 
plam; and the greater part bears fruit; with which they 
make bread, wine, and honey. This tree is cultivated as the 
fig-tree; and they tie the fruit of that which the Grecians call 
the male palm, about those trees that bear dates, to the end 
that a gnat may enter and ripen the fruit; lest otherwise the 
gland fall before maturity; for the fruit of the male palm, hke 
that of the wild fig-tree, produces a gnat. But the thing, 
which, next to the city, seems most wonderful to me, Is this: 
the vessels that descend the river to Babylon are round, and 
in great measure composed of skins. For when they have cut 
the ribs out of willows growing in the hills of Armenia above 
Babylon, they cover them with hides extended on the outside, 
to serve for a bottom; making no distinction of stem or stern. 
‘These vessels thus shaped in the form of a buckler, they stow 
with reeds, and venture upon the river, freighted with mer- 
chandize, and especially with casks of palm-wine. Two men 
standing upright with a pole in the hand of each, one pulling 
to, and the other putting off from himself, direct the course of 
these boats; some of which are very large, and others of a 
less size; but the most capacious carry the weight of five 
thousand talents. Every vessel has an ass on board, and the 
greatest more. For after they arrive at Babylon, and have 
distsosed of their goods, they sell the ribs of the boat with 
the reeds; and loading the hides on the asses, return by land 
to Araienia, the river not being navigable upwards, by reason 
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of the rapidity of the stream. For this cause they use akins 
rather than timber in fitting up these vessels; amd at. their 
return to Armenia they build more after the same manner. 
Such is the account of that navigation. For their dress, 

wear a linen shirt down to the feet, upon which they have a 
vest of woollen cloth, and a white mantle over all. ‘Their shoes 
are made in a fashion peculiar to the country, not unlike those 
of the Beeotians. They wear long hair, covering the head 
with a mitre, and anoint the whole body with perfumed oils. 
Every man has a ring with a signet, and a staff curiously 
wrought; on the top of which 1s placed either an apple, a 
rose, a lily, or an .eagle, or some other thing; for to wear 
a stick without such an ornament, is accounted indecent. 
Among their customs, they had one most prudently esta- 
blished; and another, which I approve, and which, I hear, 
the Henetes of Illyria likewise use. In every district they 
annually assembled all the virgins of marriageable age on a 
certain day; and when the men were come together, and 
stood round the place, the ciier rising up, sold one after an- 
other, always proposing the most beautiful first; and having 
sold her for a great sum of gold, he put up the maid who was 
esteemed second in beauty. On this occasion the richest of 
the Babylonians used to contend for the fairest wife, and to 
outbid one another. But the vulgar, thinking they had no 
great need of handsome women, were contented to take the 
ugly and lame with money. For when all the beautiful vir- 
gins were sold, the crier ordered the most deformed to stand 
up; and after he had openly demanded, who would marry 
her with a small sum, she was at length adjudged to the man 
that would be satisfied with the least. And in this manner 
the money arising by the sale of the handsome, served for a 
portion to those who were either of disagreeable looks, or 
under any other imperfection of body. A father was not 
permitted to indulge hie own fancy in the choice of a husband 
for his daughter; neither might the purchaser carry off the 
woman he had bought, without giving sufficient security to 
cohabit with her as his wife: if he refused, he was obliged to 
restore the money he had received. Yet men of another 
district might come and buy if they thought fit. All these 
precautions were taken, that women might not be ill used, 
nor forced away into other provinces. But this excellent law, 
which in former time was strictly observed, is now totally 
abolished. For after the taking of Babylon, they suffered 
yreat calamitics, and weie reduced td such extremities in their 
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ptiyate fortunes, that all the meaner sort prostitute their 
daughters for a living. Another custom they have, which 
deserves the second praise. All sick persons are brought out 
into the most frequented places, (for they use no physicians ;) 
and as those, who come thither, always enquire concerning 
the disease of the patient, when they find that they have been 
afflicted with the same, or have seen others in a like condition, 
they advise him to do as they did to cure themselves, or as 
others, they knew, had done in the same case. For, to pass 
silently before the sick, without enquiring into the nature of 
their distemper, is among them accounted a crime. They 
embalm the dead in honey, and their funeral lamentations are 
like those of the Egyptians. When a Babylonian designs to 
accompany with his wife, he first burns incense, sitting on one 
side of the fire, while she does the same on the other; and 
about break of day they go both into a bath, as the Arabians 
likewise do, refusing to touch any thing till they have washed. 
Nevertheless they have one established custom, which is infa- 
mous in the highest degree. For every woman is obliged, 
once in her life, to sit down openly in the temple of Venus, in 
order to prostitute herself to some stranger. Yet because the 
most wealthy disdain to expose themselves in public among the 
rest, many come in covered chariots to the gates of the temple, 
and make that their station, with a numerous train of servants 
attending at a distance. But the far greater part enter into 
the temple, and sit down crowned with garlands, some conti- 
nually going out, and others coming in. The galleries where 
they sit are built in a straight line, and open on every side, that 
all strangers may have a free passage to choose such women 
as they like best. When a woman has seated herself, she 
must not return home, till some stranger throw a piece of 
silver into her lap, and lie with her at a distance from the 
temple; using this form as he gives her the money; J beseech 
the Goddess Mylitta to favour thee: for the Assyrians call 
Venus by that name. The law forbids any woman to refuse 
this present, how small soever, because such money is ac- 
counted sacred: and commands her to follow the first that 
offers it, without rejecting any man. Having satisfied this 
obligation, end performed her duty to the Goddess, she returns 
home; and after that time is never more to be obtained by 
any presents, how great soever. Those women who excel in 
beauty and shape are soon dismissed; but the deformed are 
sometimes necessitated to wait three or four years, before they 
can eatiefy the law. ‘The Cyprians have a custom not unlike 
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to this in some parts of the island of Cyprus. The Babyloni- 
ans have three tribes among them, who eat nothing but fish ; 
which they order in this manner: when they have taken and 
dried the fish in the sun, they throw them into e mortar; and 
after having reduced the whole substance to a kind of meal, 
they cleanse it through a linen search; making it up into 
cakes, as they have occasion, and baking it as bread. And 
these are the customs of the Babylonians. 

Cyrus, having subdued this nation, grew very desirous to 
conquer the Massagetes, who are accounted a great and vali- 
ant people. They inhabit towards the east and the rising-eun 
beyond the river Araxes, over against the Issedonians; and 
some say they are Scythians. Many think the Araxes to be 
greater than the Ister, and others less; containing, as they 
say, divers islands, ual to Lesbos in circumference, and 
inhabited by men, who during the summer feed upon all 
manner of roots, which they dig out of the ground, and for 
their winter provision lay up the ripe fruits they find upon 
the trees. They add, that a certain tree growing in this 
country produces fruit of such a nature, that when the inha- 
bitants meet together in company, and throw a quantity of it 
upon the fire, they become intoxicated as they sit round the 
steam, no Jess than the Grecians by drinking wine: that the 
more they fling on, the more drunk they grow, and that when 
they find themselves in this condition, they rise up to dance 
and sing. In this manner these islanders are reported to live. 
The Araxes descends from the hills of Matiene, (as I observed 
before of the river Gyndes, which Cyrus turned into three 
hundred and sixty trenches,) and, except one stream which 
runs into the Caspian sea, discharges all its waters by forty 
several passages into certain fens and lakes; where it is said 
the inhabitants feed only upon raw fish, and clothe themselves 
in the skins of sea-calves. ‘The Caspian has no coinmunica- 
tion with any other sea; whereas that which the Grecians 
navigate, together with the Red sea, and the Atlantic, lying 
beyond the columns of Hercules, are but one sea. The lengt 
of the Caspian is as much as a vessel with oars can make in 
fifteen days; and to cross the breadth in the widest part, 
requires eight. ‘This sea is bounded on the west by mount 
Caucasus, the greatest and highest ofall mountains; contain- 
ing many different nations, who for the most part live upon 
such things as the earth produces without cultivation. In 
this country, it is said, they have a certain tree, the leaf of 
which, when bruised and diluted with water, serves to print 
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the Ggures of various animals on their garments with a 
colour that never fades; that these figures are pot washed 
Gut by water; but continue to wear, as if they had been 
woven in the cloth: and that these people never con- 
ceal themselves when they use the company of women, 
any more than do cattle. Mount Caucasus, as I said be- 
fore, is extended on the west of the Caspian sea; and on 
the east, towards the rising of the sun, lies a plain of im- 
mense extent. The greater part of this country is inhabited 
by the Massagetes, against whom Cyrus was so vehemently 
inclined to make war. The motives that pushed him on to this 
enterprize were many and powerful; principally, because his 
birth had inspired him with an opinion that he was some- 
thing above a man; and good fortune had so constantly at- 
tended him in all his military expeditions, that he had con- 
quered as many nations as he had attacked. The Massa- 
getes were at this time under the government of Tomyris, 
who had been wife to their last king: and this gave Cyrus a 
pretext to send ambassadors to her, with proposals of marriage 
in his name. But Tomyris, believing he only courted the 
kingdom, and not her person, sent to forbid them to proceed 
in their journey. Upon this Cyrus, perceiving his artifice 
ineffectual, pulled off the mask; and openly advancing with 
his army against the Massagetes, arrived at the river Araxes; 
over which he laid bridges of boats for the passage of his 
forces, and fortified those bridges with towers. Whilst he 
was employed in this work, Tomyris sent him a message by a 
herald in these terms: ‘* King of the Medes, desist from the 
** enterprize thou hast begun with so great diligence; for thou 
‘Sart not sure the end will prove fortunate. Be contented to 
‘6 govern thy own dominions, and suffer us to rule the country 
“Swe possess. But if thou wilt not hearken to my counsel, 
‘‘ and art resolved to prefer every thing before peace; in a 
«* word, if thou hast so great a desire to make trial of thy 
“¢ forces against the Massagetes, toil no longer in vain to build 
‘‘ bridges over the Araxes; but pass boldly to this side, whilst 
s¢ I retire with my army full three days’ march from the river: 
‘cor, if this condition please thee not, receive us into thy 
‘‘ territories on the same terms.” When Cyrus heard this 
message, he called a council of all the principal Persians; and 
after he had laid the proposal before them, and demanded their 
opinion, they unanimously advised him to let Tomyris pass 
with her army into his dominions. But Croesus the Lydian, 
who was present in the assembly, disapproving their counsel, 
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spoke thus to Cyrus; ‘ Sir, in pursuance of the promise I 
“* made you, when Jupiter delivered me into your hands, -I 
<<. will always, to the utmost of my power, endeayeyr to pre- 
¢ vent the misfortunes I see impending over your head; and 
**‘ my own calamities, however severe, have contributed some- 
‘* thing to my instruction. If you think yourself immortal, 
*‘ and your army to have the like prerogative, it is needless 
** for me to tell you my opinion. But if you know you are no 
“‘ more than a man; and that the forces you command are 
“* men likewise; consider, in the first place, that the continual 
*6 rotation of human affairs never suffers the same person to 
** be always prosperous. For this, and other reasons, I am 
*‘ obliged to dissent from the advice of all this assembly 
“€ touching the question now before us. For if we determine 
‘¢ to receive the enemy into this country, and happen to be 
** defeated, you will be in danger of losing all your dominions ; 
“* because no man can imagine that after such a victory the 
‘¢ Massagetes would presently retize with their forces; but 
‘¢ rather immediately fall upon your territories: and if you 
s¢ should conquer, the advantage of your victory could be no 
“© way comparable to those you will obtain by beating them in 
‘“¢ their own country, and vigorously pursuing their broken 
‘troops. For I am persuaded, that such success improved 
“* with diligence would enable you to subdue the whole king- 
‘dom of Tomyris without more resistance. Besides, the 
‘‘ disgrace is too great and intolerable, for Cyrus the son of 
«¢ Cambyses to retreat beforea woman. My opinion therefore 
*¢ is, that you would resolve to pass the river; and when you 
“are advanced near the encmy, then to use the followin 

“ stratagem, in order to surprise their forces. I have hear 

“‘ the Massagetes live hardly, and are unacquainted with the 
*€ delicious tables of the Persians. And therefore I advise, 
‘‘ that great numbers of cattle, killed and dressed, with plenty 
‘6 of unmixed wine, and all other provisions in abundance, 
*¢ should be prepared in our camp for these men; and that, 
“leaving the weakest of our forces behind, all the rest 
*‘ should return towards the river: for the Massagetes, if I 
‘© mistake not, when they see so much exquisite fare, will not 
‘¢ fail to fall on immediately, and by that means afford us an 
“ occasion of striking a blow of importance.” Of these two 
opinions, Cyrus rejected the first; and approving that of Cra- 
sus, sent a message to Tomyris, requiring her to retire, whilst 
he should pass the Araxes with his army. The queen, mindful 
of her promise, did as he desired: and after Cyrus had com- 
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mitted tfle care of the eeopaor and of Croesus, to his zon 
Cambyses; commantiing him, if the expedition against the 
bt es should prove unfortunate, to honour Crassus, and 
treat him with favour, he dismissed both, with orders to return 
to Persia, and passed the river with all his forces. 
Cyrus having passed the Araxes, entered the country of the 
Massagetes; and in the night dreamt he saw the eldest son of 
Hystaspes with wings @n his shoulders ; which he spread, and 
shaded Asia with one, and Europe with the other. Hystaspes 
the son of Arsames was of the Achemenian blood, and the 
name of his eldest son was Darius; who having then scarce 
attained to the age of twenty years, had been left in Persia, 
as too young te sustain the hardships of war. Cyrus awaking, 
considered his dream with attention; and judging it to be of 
the last consequence, sent for Hystaspes, and taking him aside, 
said, ** Hystaspes, thy son has formed a design against me 
“and my government, and I will tell thee how I know this 
“‘ with certainty. The Gods, solicitous for my preservation, 


“© ever give me timely natice of all impending dangers: and 
“ therefore last night as I slept, 1 saw in a dream the eldest of 
“‘ thy sons, having wings on his shoulders; with one of which 
«* he covered Europe, and Asia with the other. For this cause 
*‘ I order thee to return immediately to Persia, and to take 
* care, that when I come home with victory, thy son may be 
“* ready to answer for himself.”” These words Cyrus said, in 
a full persuasion that Darius had formed a design against him : 
but the dzemon by this previous admonition signified, that he 
should die in the enterprize he had undertaken, and that his 
kingdom should be transferred to Darius. Hystaspes an- 
swered, ** God forbid, O king, that one who is born a Persian, 
«* should conspire against thee! But if any such be found, 
<¢ may sudden destruction overtake him. For thou hast not 
“¢ only enfranchised the Persians, who before were servants ; 
‘sbut advanced them from the condition of slaves, to the 
‘* power of commanding other nations; ard therefore what- 
‘‘ ever vision has represented my son contriving any thing 
‘‘ against thee, I freely surrender him to be treated in the 
‘© manner thou shalt command.” Having made this answer, 
Hystaspes repassed the river Araxes; and when he arrived in 
Persia, placed a guard upon his son Darius. 

In the mean time Cyrus advanced one day’s march beyond 
the river; and after some stay, pursuant to the counsel of 
Creesus, retired again with all his best troops; leaving only the 
worst of his men behind him. These the Massagetes attacked 
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with a third a Se their army, and, after some ._-24->-- 
cut in pieces. hich having done, andl seeing > penta 
feast prepared, they eat and drank to such excess}. they 
fell asleep upon the spot. In this condition they were sng- 
prised by the Persians, who killed many, and tock a greater, 
number prisoners; among them Spargapises, son to ‘Tomyris, 
and general of the Massagetes. ‘The queen, hearing the mis- 
fortane of her son and one part of ha army, sent a herald to 
Cyrus with a message in these words; “ O Cyrus, thou 
‘6 insatiable hunter of blood, be not vain and insolent, if, by 
*‘ the fruit of the vine, which none of you can bear without 
** raving, and which never enters into your bodies without 
** bringing up all manner of unbecoming language; if, I say, 
‘¢ by this treacherous poison, thou has circumvented my son, 
“* instead of conquering him by valour in the field. However, 
*‘ for the present, take the best counsel I can give. Restore 
“my son; depart out of this country, and rest satisfied with 
“ having surprised a third part of my army by fraud. But if 
* thou wilt not do these things, I swear by the sun, who is the 
s‘ Lord of the Massagetes, to give thee blood enough, insa- 
“ tiable as thou art.” After this message, which had no effect 
upon Cyrus, Spargapises, theson of Vomyris, being recovered 
from his wine, and perceiving the disaster that was fallen upon 
him, begged of Cyrus to be unbound; and having obtained 
his request, no sooner found his hands at liberty, than be im- 
mediately killed himself. But Tomyris, finding her advice 
slighted by Cyrus, assembled all her forces, and engaged the 
Persians in a battle; which I think to have been the most 
obstinate that ever was fought by barbarians. At first, as I 
am informed, whilst the two armies were at a distance, they 
sent showers of arrows upon each other; and after they had 
quite emptied their quivers, and thrown all their javelins, 
they joined in close fight with their swords and spears. In 
this manner they continued for along time fighting with equal 
fury: but at length the Massagetes had the victory, most of 
the Persian army being cut in pieces, and Cyrus himself killed 
in the place, after he had reigned twenty-nine years. Tomyris 
found the body of Cyrus among the slain; and having cut off 
the hcad, threw it into a vessel filled with human blood, which 
she had purposely prepared; saying in an insulting manner, 
« ‘Thou didst indeed treacherously surprise and destroy my 
“son; but I, who survive, and am thy conqueror, will now 
“* make good my word, and give thee blood enough.” Such 
was the end of Cyrus; and though many other things are 
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did of him, ft ha rained my relation to these, which to 
rhe svém best att : 

"The Massagetes resemble the Scythians in their habit and 
way of living: they have both horse and foot in their armies: 
their weapons of war are errows, javelins, and scymetars; 
about their arms they use brass or gold ; for the blade of their 
s¢ymetar is brass, and their javelins and arrows are pointed 
with the same metal: t their helmets, belts, and body-ar- 
mour, are adorned with gold. They atm their horses with a 
breastplate of brass, and the bridle with all the rest of the 
furniture is enriched with gold. They use no silver nor iron; 
for neither of those metals are found in their country. As 
for their manné¥s, every one marries a wife; but they lie with 
thos women in common: and the Grecians mistake, when 
they attribute this custom to the Scythians, which is peculiar 
to the Massagetes; among whom whenever a man desires to 
have the company of a woman, he hangs up his quiver at the 
head of his chariot, and uses her without shame. The years 
of life are not limited by any law. But after a man has at-~ 
tained to old age, all his relations meet, and sacrifice bim, 
with cattle of several kinds; and when they have boiled all 
the flesh together, they sit down as to a feast. This death 
they account the most happy; for they never eat the bodies of 
those who die by sickness; but bury them in the earth, and 
think it a great misfortune that they did not attain to be sacri- 
ficed. Their drink is milk; and they sow nothing; contenting 
themselves with the flesh of animals, and fish, which the river 
Araxes yields in abundance. They adore the gun only of all 
the Gods, and sacrifice horses to his deity; Judging it most 
proper to offer the swiftest of all animals to the swiftcst of all 
the Gods. - 
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AFTER the desth of Cyrus, Cambyses succeeded him in the 
kingdom. He was the son of Cyrus, and of Cassandana the 
daughter of Pharnaspes; who dying some time before, was 
publicly lamented by Cyrus, and, in obedience to his com- 
mand, by all the people of his dominions. Born of these 
parents, Cambyses treated the Ionians and ¢olians as his pa- 
trimonial servants; and having determined to invade Egypt, 
constrained the Grecians that were subject to him to join his 
other forces, and to attend him in his expedition. 

The Egyptians who lived before the reign of Psammetichus 
thought hemeclves the most ancient people of all the world. 
But since the experiment he made, to find out the truth of 
that matter, they have yielded the priority to the Phrygians, 
still esteeming themselves the second in antiquity. For after 
Psammetichus had long endeavoured in vain to discover who 
were the first men, he at last contrived this expedient. He 
took two male children newly Lorn of poor parents, and put- 
ting them into the hands of a shepherd to be brought up 
among his flocks, commanded him not to permit any one to 
speak in their hearing: but to lay them in a solitary cottage; 
to bring them goats to suck at certain times, end when he should 

ive they were satiated with milk, to nourish them with 

other food. These orders Psammetichus gave, that he might 

be informed what word would first break from the children, 
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ie sheald begin to articulate; and the sutpess was 
answerable to his expectation. For at the end of two yrara, 
as the shepherd, to whose cara they were committed, wes ene 
day entering the cottage, and had already opened the doar, 
both the children ran to him, and, holding out their hands, 
cried Bekkes. The shepherd at first said nothing; but after 
he had often observed that this word was ever repeated at his 
coming in, he acquainted the king with what had happened, 
and by his command brought the children into his presenee. 
Psammetichus having heard the same, enquired in the next 
pee if any nation made use of the word kos; and when 

e found by enquiry that the Phrygians call bread by that 
mame, the Egyptians consented to take this for a proof, that 
the Phrygians were the more ancient people. This relation I 
had at Memphis from the priests of Vulcan. But the Gre- 
cians, among many other ridiculous things, report, that Psam- 
metichus delivered these children to be brought up by certain 
women, whose tongues he caused to be cut out. Divers other 
things I heard at Memphis, in several conferences I had with 
the priests of Vulcan. I went also to Thebes, and to Helio- 
polis, in order to see whether their accounts might agree with 
what I had heard at Memphis; for the Heliopolitans are 
esteemed the wisest of all the Egyptians. Their discourses 
touching the Gods I am not very willing to publish, except 
only their names; supposing that all men think alike con- 
cerning them: and therefore I shall say no more of those 
matters than the thread of my narration absolutely requires. 
But as for human sciences, they all agree, that the Egyptians 
were the first inventors of the year, which they divided into 
twelve parts, by means of the knowledge they bad of the stars: 
in this, as 1 think, more able than the Grecians, who to make 
up the time, throw in an intercalatory month every third year: 
whereas the Egyptians, allowing thirty days to each of the 
twelve months, and adding five days to each year, render the 
revolution of time equal and regular. They said also, that 
the Egyptians were the first who gave names to the twelve 
Gods; and that the Greciar. had those names from them; 
that they erected the first altars, images, and temples to the 
Gods, and carved the figures of animals on stone; most of 
which they demonstrated to be so in fact. They added, that 
Menes was the first king who reigned in the world; and that 
in his time all Egypt, except the country of Thebes, was ane 
magnass; no part of the present land appearing then below the 
Igec Myris, which is seven days’ passage from the sea by the 
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way of the, river.’ Indeed te me they seemed‘to speak ra- 
tionally touching thie region. For any man of nnderstanding 
will casily perocive at sight, though he had never heard these 
things, that those parts of Egypt which the Grecians frequent 
with their shipping, are an accession of land bestowed upon 
the Egyptians by the river: and so is all that country, which 
men see beyond the lake during a passage of three days; of 
which yet these Egyptians said nothing. Besides, when a ship 
bound to Egypt rides at a distance of a whole day’s sail from 
the pert, if a man try the sounding, he shall draw up his 
plammet covered with mud, even where the sea is eleven 
fathoms deep; which plainly shews that all that earth was 
brought down thither by the river. The Egyptian coast, 
extending, as we reckon, from the bay of Plinthene to the lake 
Selbonis under mount Casius, is sixty schoenes in length. 
And here we must observe, that those nations, who have only 
small territories, measure their land by the rod; such as have 
more, by the stade; and those who have very much, by 
parasanges, each consisting of thirty stades. But in countries 
of vast extent they account by the schoene; which is an 
Egyptian measure, equal to sixty stades. So that the whole 
coast of Egypt is three thousand and six hundred stades in 
length. From the sea upwards to the city of Heliopolis, the 
country is a spacious level, without rivers, yet moist and giu- 
tinous. The distance from the sea to Heliopolis is about the 
same, as from the altar of the twelve Gods in Attica to Pisa 
and the temple of Olympian Jupiter. For whoever will com- 
pare these ways, shall find by computation that they differ not 
one from the other above fifteen stades; the road leading to 
Pisa wanting no more of one thousand five hundred stadeg, 
which is just the number that he between the sea and Heli- 
opolis. From this city upwards, Egypt is narrow, and shut up 
on one side by the mountains of Arabia, which form a con- 
tinued line, extending from the north to the south and south- 
west, till they reach the Red sea. In these hills are found 
uarries of stone, which were used in building the pyramids of 
emphis. But I have heard that to travel this country over in 
the widest part from east to west, is a journey of two months; 
and that the most eastwardly limits produce frankincense in 
abundance. On ‘that side of Egypt, which borderg upon 
Libya, are other: mountains, very rocky, and covered with 
sand. They contnin divers pyramids, and stand over against 
those of: Arabia which stretch to the southward. So that 
the country is natrow beyond Heliopolis, as far as one can 
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én four days’ voyage up the river; which és not anech, if 
waren: cee of Egypt. Between the nrowwtains 
before mentioned the land is level, and, in the narrowest part, 
seems to me not above twe hundred stades in from 
the Arabian to the Libyan hills: bat beyond these straite 
the ccuntry grows wider again. Such is the form and situa- 
tion of this region. From Heliopolis to Thebes men pass by 
water in nine days, the distance between those two cities being 
four thousand eight hundred and sixty stades, which amount 
to eighty-one schaenes. In conclusion; the coast of Egypt, as 
I said before, contains in length three thousand and six hun- 
dred stades; Thebes is distant from the sea six thousand one 
handred and twenty; and the city of Elephantis eight hundred 
and twenty from Thebes. The greater part of all this coun- 
try, as the priests informed me, and as | judge by what I saw, 
is an accession of land to the Egyptians. For the plains that 
lie between the mountains beyond Memphis, seem to me to 
have been formerly a bay of the sea: and I have the same 
epinion of those about Ilium, Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the 
Meeander; if I may be permitted to compare small things 
with great: for none of all the rivers that have thrown out 
earth in this manner on those regions, can justly be brought 
in competition with any one of the seven ehannele of the Nile. 
I might mention other rivers which have wrought the like 
effect, and, though not so considerable as the Nile, have yet 
done great things of this nature. Of these, one of the most 
remarkable is the Achelois; which passing through Acar- 
nania, and falling into the sea by the Echinades, bas already 
joined one half of those islands to the continent. Besides, 
there is a bay, not far from Egypt, branching out from the 
Red sea, though belonging to Arabia, which is long and nar- 
row, in the manner I ‘Fall here describe: from the innermost 
part of this bay to the broad sea, the passage is of as great a 
length, as a vessel with oars can perform in forty days; and 
yet the breadth in the widest place is no more than half a day 
over. The tides of this gulph are strong; the waters ebb and 
flow daily; and I am of opinion, that Egvpt was anciently pe- 
netrated in like manner by an arm of the sea, entering on the 
north side, and ascending towards Ethiopia; as that of Arabia, 
which I mentioned before, stretches from the south towards 
Syria; and that the extremities of these two had only a narrow 
tract of land lying between, and separating the one from the 
other. Now, if the Nile would turn its stream into the Ara- 
bian Sinus, what could hinder that river from filling the 
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chanael- with earth in twenty thousand years. For.ae1 ams 
persuaded that the other has suffered the like change within 
the spece of ten thousand years before my time; I presume 
that this, ar even a mach greater channel, may be filled up in 
thet time by such a vigorous and abounding river. The 
things therefore which I heard concerning Egypt, togeth 
with the testimony of my own eyes, induce me to this opinion; | 
especially having observed that this country lies lower than 
the next adjoining region; that shells are found on the hills; 
that a brackish humour issuing from the earth corredes the 
stones of the pyramids; and that among all the mountains of 
this alone, which is situate above Memphis, abounds in 
sand. Besides, Egypt is utterly unlike all the adjacent coun- 
tries, whether of Arabia, Libya, or Syria, (for the maritime 
parts of Arabia are inhabited by Syrians,) the soil being 
black, loose, and apparently such as the Nile brings down 
from Ethiopia: whereas we know that the earth of Libya is 
reddish, and mixed with sand; as that of Arabia and Syria is 
either stony, or mixed with clay. Another particular, of great 
moment to confirm what is said touching this country, : had 
from the priests; who affirm, that, under the reign of Myris, 
if the Nile rose to the height of eight cubits, all the lands of 
Egypt were sufficiently watered: and yet Myris had not been 
nine hundred years dead, when I received this information. 
But in our time, unless the river swells to sixteen cubits, or 
fifteen at least, the country is not covered with water. So 
that, if the soil continues to increase in the same proportion 
as in ages past, I am persuaded, that those who inhabit below 
the lake of Myris, and in all that part which is called Delta, 
must for ever suffer by a deficiency of water; the same calami-~ 
ty, they used to say, must at some time fall upon the Grecians. 
For having heard that all the Jands of Greece were watered 
by rain, and not, as Egypt, by rivers; they said the Grecians 
at some time or other would be disappointed of their hopes, 
" and starve: meaning, if Jupiter should not afford rain, but send 
dry seasons in the place of wet, they must perish by famine, 
having no other water than that which the heavens are pleased 
to bestow. I acknowledge this discourse is not altogether 
groundless; yet in return, I desire to know of the Egyptians, 
what expedient they could invent to preserve themselves from 
starving, if, as 1 said before, all the land below Memphis, 
which visibly rises every year, should continue hereafter to 
increase in the same proportion: when the country shall nei~- 
ther be watered by rain from heaven, nor the river be sufficient 
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te ascend above the scil. At this day indeed no people in-the 
world, nor in the rest of Egypt, enjoy the productions ef: the 
earth with so little labour. They are exempted from the toll 
ef ploughing and digging, and other painful parts of husbandry, 
to which all the rest of mankind are subject. For as soon as 
the river has overflowed the country and retreated again, every 
man sows his own land; and having put in his hogs to tread 
the seed into the ground, expects the harvest without farther 
care; and when that season comes, lets in his hogs again, to 
shake the grain out of the ear, and has no other trouble than 
te lay up his corn. But if we should follow the opinion of 
the Lonians, who say that the country of Delta alone is pro- 
perly called Egypt; extending along the shore, from the tower 
of Perseus to the salt pits of Pelusium, forty schcenes in length, 
apd from the sea upwards, to the city of Cercasora, where the 
Nile divides, and descends towards Pelusium and Canopus; 
attributing the rest of Egypt, partly to Libya and partly to 
Arabia; we should evidently infer that the Egyptians had not 
formerly any country. For they themselves acknowledge, and 
I concur in opinion with them, that Delta is formed of the 
soil which the river has brought down, and did not always 
exist. And if this be true, to what end were they so solicitous 
to be thought the most ancient of all people? Sure they 
might have forborne to try by an experiment, what language 
children would first speak. For my own part, Iam not of 
opinion, that the Egyptians are precisely cozetaneous with the 
country which the lonians call Delta; but that they always 
were, since men have been: and that as the soil increased 
gradually, many came down from the higher parts to inhabit 
the new formed earth: and many continued in their former 
possessions. For the province of Thebes went anciently by 
the name of Egypt, and comprehends six thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty stades in circumference. If therefore we 
judge rightly of these things, the opinion of the Jonians is 
erroneous; but if their sentiment be well grounded, we shall 
shew that neither the Grecians nor the Jonians reason well, 
when they say the world 1s divided into three parts; Europe, 
Asia, and Libya; because they plainly add a fourth, if the 
Egyptian Delta be not a part cither of Libya or of Asia. 
For, by their reasoning, the Nile does not separate Asia from 
Labya; that river dividing at the point of Delta, and rolli 

down on each side of a region, which being thus sierra 
can belong neither to Libya nor to Asia. But not to insist 
longer on the opinion of the Ionians, I presume, that all the 
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countries whech:- the Egyptians inhabit, ought to be necounted 
Egypt, ~s those of the Cilicians and Assyrians ane known by 
the names of Cilicia and Assyria. Neither can I imagine 
what parts may be properly called the bounds of Asia and 
Libya, except the limits of Egypt. Yet if we follow the api- 
nion which the Grecians embrace, we must say, that all Egypt 
below the Catadupians and the city of Elephantis, is divided 
into two parts under two distinct names, one belonging to 
Libya and the other to Asia. For the Nile descending from 
the Catadupians passes through the midst of Egypt in one 
channel towards the sea, to the city of Cercasora; and there 
separates into three. ‘That which runs out to the eastward is 
called the Pelusian mouth: the second, inclining westward, 
goes by the name of Canopean: and the third channel de- 
scending from above by a straight line, passes through the midst 
of Delta, and being no way inferior to the other two in fame 
er quantity of water, is called the mouth of Sebennytus; 
whence two more are derived, which take their names from 
the cities of Sais and Mendes, and flow into the sea. For 
those of Bolbitis and Bucolis were not formed by nature; but 
are owing to the industry of men. To this opinion concerning 
the extent of Egypt, I have the concurring testimony of the 
oracle of Ammon; which yet I had uot heard, before I was 
fully persuaded of these things. For the people who inhabit 
the cities of Apis and Marea, situate on the frontier of Egypt 
next to the borders of Libya, impatient of the Egyptian super- 
stition, and unwilling to abstain from the flesh of heifers, were 
very desirous to be accounted Lybians rather than Egyptians ; 
and to that end consulting the oracle of Ammon, professed 
they had no relation to the Egyptians, because they lived out 
of Delta, and could by no means agree with them, but desired 
to eat all manner of food without distinction. Nevertheless 
the God rejecting their request, pronounced, that Egypt com- 
prehends all the territories which aie overflowed by the Nile; 
and that all those who drink of that river below the city of 
' Eltephantis, are Egyptians. 

The inundations of the Nile not only cover Delta, but the 
frontier of Libya also, and sometimes that of Arabia, to the 
extent of about two days’ joyrney more or less on each side. 
And though I was very desirous to be informed touching the 
nature of this river, I could not learn either from the priests or 
any other persons, what should cause the Nile to overfiow dur- 
ing a hundred days after the summer solstice, and then going 
off again in about the same space of time, to continue low all 
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, the winter, and cven to the return of the next summer soldtice. 
Of these particulars I could get no account from the Eeyp- 
tians, though i enquired whether this river have any peculiar 
quality, or be different in nature from other rivers: and my 
great desire to be informed not only led me to ask these 
questions, but aleo how it comes to pass that the Nile alone 
of alt the rivers in the world never emits the least wind on the 
: t parts. Nevertheless some of the Grecians, pretendi 
to distinguish themselves by their knowledge, have n 
three several causes of these inundations; two of which I 
think deserve so little regard, that I shall only mention them, 
because I would omit nothing concerning this subject. They 
say first, that the Etesian winds are the cause of the swelling 
of this river, by repelling the stream, and preventing it from 
discharging into the sea. But the Nile has sometimes per- 
formed its work, before the Etesian winds begin to blow: and 
besides, if those winds were the cause of these inundations, all 
other rivers that are exposed to the same winds must of ne- 
cessity be liable to the same effect; and the rather, by being 
weaker and less rapid: yet the rivers of Syria and Libya, 
which are many, were never subject to the like influence. 
The second opinion is more groundless than the former, 
though more wonderful ; affirming, that the Nile, flowing from 
the ocean, performs these things; and that the ocean sur- 
rounds the whole earth. The third way of resolving this 
difficulty is the most probable, and yet most untrue. For 
by saying that the waters of the Nile are produced by melted 
snow, they say nothing; because this river descends from 
Libya through the midst of Ethiopia into Egypt, that is to 
say, from a very hot to a very cold region, and therefore can- 
not owe its being to snow. Many reasons will readily occur 
to men of good understanding, to shew the improbability of 
this opinion. First and principally, because the winds which 
blow from Ethiopia, are always hot. In the second place, 
neither rain nor ice is seen in those countries; and yet rain 
always follows within the space of five days after snow: so 
that if snow falls in those regions, rain must. Besides; the 
inhabitants are rendered black by the excessive heat; swallows 
and kites continue there all the year; and the cranes, to avoid 
the cold of Scythia, come to pass the winter in that Country : 
all which could not be, if any snow should fall in the parts 
adjacent to the source and passage of the Nile. As for those 
who attribute these inundations to the ocean, they involve 
their assertion in mysterious fables, and give no solid proof: 
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netther de I know any river so called; but conjecture that 
Homer or some other ancient poet finding that name, inserted 
it in their writings. Yet if, after I have expressed my dissa- 
tisfaction with the opinions before napa i I must give my 
own concerning so intricate a question, that which causes the 
Nile to overflow in summer is, in my judgment, this. Dar- 
ing the winter the sun, relinquishing his former course, retires 
to the upper regions of Libya; which in few words compre- 
hends the whole matter; for this God diminishes the rivers, 
and sinks the streams of those countries that lie nearest to his 
passage. But to explain my meaning more amply, I say, that 
the sun passing over the remoter parts of Libya, which are 
always clear, hot, and liable to fresh winds, acts then in the 
same manner there, as in other places in the midst of summer; 
attracting the moisture, and throwing it back again upon the 
higher regions; where it is received and liquified by the 
winds, which in this climate blow generally from the south and 
south-west, and consequently most attended with wet of any 
other. Yet I am of opinion that the sun may retain some part 
of the water, and not discharge ali every year into the Nile. 
But when the rigours of winter are past, and the sun returns 
again to the midst of the heavens, all rivers are attracted by 
the heat in equal proportion. To which time all other 
streams, by the falling of frequent rains, run high, and over- 
flow the adjacent parts; whereas in summer being destitute 
of rain, and at the same time exhaled by the sun, they sink 
to a contemptible lowness; but the Nile, though destitute of 
rain, and attracted by the sun, is the only river that runs 
higher in summer than in winter. Yet this river 1s as liable 
tv exhalation by the sun as any other dming the summer, 
and in winter is singly subject to that effect. From all which, 
as I conceive, the sun is the cause of the inundations of the 
Nile. And in my opinion the dryness of the air in those 
parts proceeds from the scorching heat of the same being, 
which affects in an extraordinary manner all that lies near its 
passage: and for this occasion the upper regions of Libya are 
always hot. Now if such a change of seasons and climate 
could be made, that the south winds might take the place of 
the north, and the north winds be transferred to the south- 
ward, the sun retiring from the north in winter to the upper 
regions of Europe, and passing through those parts, as now 
he does through Libya, would doubtless cause the same effects 
in the Ister, which we now see in the Nile. And whereas I 
said before.that no wind blows from this river; my opinion is, 
chat winds are the natural production of cold climates, and that 
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thé litsttest seldom produce any. But I leave thése thidgs us 

are, and as they always were. 

ouching the source of the Nile, no man of all the Epyp- 
tians, Libyans, or Grecians I have conversed with, ever pre- 
tended to know any thing certain; except a scribe who had 
the chatge of Minerva’s treasury at Sais, a city of Egypt. 
And though I thought he trifled with me, when he said he 
was perfectly informed of this secret, I shall yet give a place 
here to his relation. Crophi, said he, and Mophi, are two 
mountains, with heads of a pyramidical form, situate in the way 
from Elephantis to Syene, a city of Thebais; and between 
these hills is a profound abyss, which contains the springs of 
the Nile. One half of the water issuing from this place runs 
into Egypt northward; the other half passes southward to 
Ethiopia: and that the source of the Nile is an abyss, Psam- 
metichus king of Egypt found by an experiment. For having 
caused a line of twisted cord to be made many thousand 
fathoms in length, he sounded the depth, but could not find a 
bottom. Which, if admitted for true, would induce me to 
believe, that cataracts of water continually falling down from 
the two hills, make such violent tides and whirlpools below, 
as to hinder a line from fathoming the place; and more than 
this I never could hear from any man. 

T travelled to Elephantis, and saw all parts of the country 
with my own eyes; but of those which are situate beyond that 
city, I speak upon the credit of others, and the most exact 
information I could get. Those who ascend the river above 
the city of Elephantis, find a country in their passage so steep, 
that every vessel, like a cow tied by the horns, is drawn by 
ropes fastened to each side, and must be hurried down the 
stream by the impetuosity of the torrent if the ropes should 
happen to break. This region is four days’ voyage from Ele- 
phantis, and the Nile is there as crooked and full of windings 
as the Meander. These difficulties continue till the vessel 
has made twelve full schaenes: after which the navigation is 
level; and an island called Tachompso appears in the midst 
of the Nile. The Ethiopians inhabit the country beyond 
Elephantis, and one half of the island Tachompso; the other 
half being in the possession of the Egyptians. Contiguous to 
this island lies a vast lake, the borders of which are inhabited 
by Ethiopian herdsmen; and from that lake the vessel enters 
again into the channel of the Nile. A little beyond this place 
men are obliged to go ashore, and to travel forty days by the 
side of the river: becanse the frequency of rocks and shelves 
renders the navigation of those parts utterly impracticable. 
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&t the end of these forty days they go on board ancther ves- 
» and arrive in about twelve more at the great city of Meroe, 
which is accounted the capital of all Ethiopia. Thé inbahit- 
ants of that place worship no other Gods than Jupiter and 
Bacchus; but these’ they adore with extraordinary pomp. 
They have an oracle of Jupiter: and make war, when that 
God commands, against any nation whatever. The distance 
between Meroe and the Automoles, is the same as between 
Elephantis and Meroe. This people is called by the name of 
Asmak, which in the language of Greece signifies those that 
stand at the left-hand of the king. ‘Their ancestors were 
ptians; and being in number two hundred and forty 
thousand military men, revolted to the Ethiopians on the 
following occasion. Some of them were placed in garrison at 
Elephantis, and in the Pelusian Daphne, to secure those parts 
against the Ethiopians: others were posted on the frontiers of 
Arabia and Assyria, and some in Marea on the confines of 
Libya: which method of Psammetichus we have seen imitated 
by the Persians of our time, who maintain guards both in 
Elephantis and Daphne. These Egyptians, after they had 
continued three years in their respective posts, without hear- 
ing any thing of being relieved, consulted together; and una- 
nimously resolving to abandon Psammetichus, marched away 
to Ethiopia. When the king heard what was doing, he fol- 
lowed, overtook, and adfured them not to forsake the Gods of 
their fathers, with their own wives and children. But in 
answer to his exhortation, one of the Egyptians is reported to 
have uncovered his private parts, and to have said, that 
wheresoever these were, there could not be wanting either 
wives or children. So continuing their march, they presented 
themselves to the king of Ethiopia; who in recompence sent 
them into a country which was disaffected to him, with or- 
ders to expel the inhabitants, and to possess their lands: by 
the settlement of which colony the Ethiopians became more 
civilized, and learned the manners of the Egyptians. Thus 
four whole months are required to view the course of the Nile, 
partly by land and partly by water, without including its pas- 
— through Egypt. For upon computation, so much time 
will be found necessary to those who travel from Elephantis 
to the Automoles. This river descends from the west and the 
setting of the sun; but to trace its original is a vain attempt, 
because the excessive heat renders the rest of the country de- 

sert and uninhabited. 
I was also informed by some Cyrenzeans, that in a journey 
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they todk to the oracle of Ammon, they had conferred with 
Mtearchus king of the Ammonians; and that, awiong other 
things, discoursing with him concerning the head of the Nile, 
as of a thing altogether unknown, Etearchus acquainted them, 
that certain Nasarronians, a nation of “Libya inhabiting ‘the 
borders of the Syrtis to the eastward, coming into his country, 
and being asked by him if they had learned any thing new 
touching the Lybian deserts, answered, that some petulant 
young men, sons to divers pgrsons of great power athong them, 
ad, after many extravagant actions, resolved to send five of 
their number to the deserts of Libya, to see if they could make 
any farther discovery than others had done. For the northern 
coast of Libya, from Egypt to the promontory of Solois, where 
Libya terminates, is inhabited by Libyans of various nations; 
except those parts alone, which are possessed by the Grecians 
and Phoenicians. Above this coast, and the maritime places, 
which are well peopled, the next country is abandoned to 
beasts of prey; and all beyond that is destitute of water, 
covered with sands, and utterly desolate. The young men 
chosen by their companions to make this expedition, having 
farnished themselves with water and other necessary provi- 
sions, first passed through the inhabited country; and when 
they had likewise traversed that region which abounds in wild 
beasts, they entered the deserts, making their way towards the 
south-west. After they had travelled many days through the 
sands, they at length saw some trees growing in a plain, and 
while they were eating of the fruit they found on the branches, 
divers little men, less than those we account of a middle sta- 
ture, came up to them, speaking a language which the Nasa- 
monians understood not; neither did they understand the 
speech of the Nasamonians. However, shey conducted them 
over vast morasses to a city built on a great river running 
| from the west to the east, and abounding in crocodiles; where 
the Nasamonians found all the inhabitants black, and of no 
;larger size than their guides. ‘To this relation Etearchus 
i add » as the Cyrenzans assured me, that the Nasamonians re- 
j turned safe to their own country, and that the little men were 
vall enchanters; but for the river which passes by their city, 
he thought it to be the Nile; and his opinion is not unrea- 
sonable; because the Nile descends from Libya, dividing the 
country in the midst; and, as I form my conjectures of things 
anknown on things known, may probably run through as large 
a tract of land as the Ister. For the Ister beginning to appear 
at the city of Pyrrene among the Celtes, who inhabit beyond 
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the colurnusa of Hercules, and border on the territories of the 
Cynesians, which lie in the extremity of Europe to the west- 
ward; passes through all this part ofthe world, and ends at 
the Euxine sea, in the country of the Istrians, wha are a Mile- 
sian colony. Now The Ister is generally known, because the 
adjacent parts are every where well peopled; but the springs 
of the Nile are undiscovered, because this rive# passes through 
the uninhabited deserts of Libya. I shall therefore say no 
more concerning the cqurse of the Nile, having already men- 
tioned as much as I could learn by the most diligent enquiry; 
only that it’ flows into the sea by the way of Egypt, which lies 
opposite to the mountains of Cilicia, from whence a strong 
man may travel in five days to Sinope, a place situate on the 
Euxine, and directly facing the mouth of the Ister. So that in 
my opinion the Nile, which traverses all Libya, may be pro-~ 
perly compared with the Ister. And thus I have finished my 
account of the Nile. 

I shall now proceed in my discourse concerning Egypt; 
which will be very ample and particular, because that country 
far surpasses all others in things admirable, and beyond ex- 
pression remarkable. For as the climate and river of Egypt 
differ in nature from those of any other region; so the Egyp- 
tians have framed their laws and manners very different from 
the rest of mankind. The women of Egypt are employed in 
trade and business, while the men stay at home # spin and 
weave. Other nations weave the rough side of the piece, 
uppermost; the Egyptians, underneath. ‘The men bend the 
_.body when they make water, but the women perform that 
action standing. The Eyyptians discharge their excrements 
at home, and eat in public; alleging, that whatever ts inde- 
cent, though necessary, ought to be done in private, but things 
no way unbecoming should be dane openly. No woman may 
be a priestess of any God or Goddess: men only are employed 
in those offices. Sons are not constrained to make provision for 
their.parents, if they are not willing; but daughters, however 
unwilling, are compelled to this duty. In other countries the 
priests of the Gods wear hair; in Egypt they are all shaved. 
Among other people, the general custom in time of mourning 
is, that those who are most nearly concerned shave their heads; 
but when any one dies in Egypt, his relations cease to shave, 
and let the hair grow on their heads and faces. In other 
regions, the apartments of men aie separated from beasts: 
whereas in Egypt man and beast live together. Other nations 
use barley and wheat for food; which would be a reproach 
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among the Egyptians; who make bread of a fine flour called 
by some Olyra, and by others Zea. They work this fnto paste 
with their feet; but temper mortar with their hands. “The 

ptians are circumcised in their secret parts, which all other 
men leave as they are formed by nature ; #hose only. excepted, 
who have learnt this custom from them. The men wear two 
gétments, thé n but one. They fasten the ropes and 
hooks to the inside of the sails, and all other nations to the 
outside. When the Grecians write or calculate with counters, 
they carry the hand from the left to thé right; but the Egyp- 
tians on the contrary from the right to the lefte and yet pre- 
tend in doing so, that their line tends to the right and ours to 
the left. They have two sorts of letters; one of which they 
call sacred, the other vulgar. They are of all mankind the 
most excessive worshippers of the Gods, and use these cere- 
monies. They drink in cups of brass, which they scour every 
day; and this custom is not only practised by some particular 
men, but by all the Egyptians im general. They wear gar- 
ments of linen fresh washed, taking singular care to have 
them always clean, and are circumcised principally for the 
sake of cleanliness, which they esteem more than ornament. 
The priests shave all parts of the body once in three days, 
lest lice or any other impurity should: be found about those 
who officiate in the service of the Gods. They are clothed in 
linen, wear shoes of linen, and are not permitted to dress in 


any other fhanner. They constantly bathe themselves twice 


in cold water by day, and twice by night; using so many other 
superstitions, that we may say their number 7 infinite. On 
the other hand they enjoy great advantages, for they are never 
disturbed with domestic cares and expences: they eat the con- 
secrated bread, and are daily furnished with beef and geese in 
abundance. ‘They have an allowance of wine; but may not 
taste of fish. Beans are never sowed in any part of Egypt; 
and if some happen to grow there, the Egyptians will not eat 
them either crude or dressed. As for the priests, they abhor 
the sight of that pulse, accounting it impure and abominable. 
The service of every God is performed, not by one, but b 

many priests, the principal being called the arch-priest; and, 
when he dies, bis son is substituted in his place. They sacri- 
fice bulls to Apis, and for that reason make the following trial. 
If they find one black hair upon him, they adjudge him to be 
‘wgnclean; which that they may know with certainty, the priest, 
appointed to this purpose, views every part of the animal both 
standing, and laid down on the ground. After this he draws 
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out his tongue, to bee if he be clean by certain signs, which I 
shall mention in another discourse. In the last place, he looks 
upon the hairs of his tail, that he may be sure they are as by 
nature they oughkg to be. If after this search the beast is 
found unblemished, he ties a label about his horns, and, 
having sealed it with the signet of his ring, orders him tbe 
led away and secured; because it is death to sacrifice oné‘of 
these animals, unless he has b®en marked with such a seal: 
and thus, having related the form of this examination, I pro- 
ceed to the manner of their sacrifices. After they have brought 
the victim to the altar, they immediately kindle a fire, and, 
pouring wine upon him, offer their prayers to the God. This 
done, they kill the beast, flay the body, and cut off the head ; 
which they carry with many imprecations to the public place, 
if they have any, and sell it to some Grecian merchant; but 
if no such is to be found, they throw it into the river, using 
this form of execration; ‘* May all the evils impending over 
‘* those that now sacrifice, or over the Egyptians in general, 
** be averted on this head.” ‘These ceremonies of the libation 
of wine, and the manner of devoting the head of the sacrifice, 
are practised in all the temples of Egypt; and for this reason 
no Egyptian will eat ef the head of any animal. But in the 
choice of their victims and-burnt-offerings they have different 
customs in several places. 

The Goddess they principally worship is called Isis, and 
they celebrate her festival with all imaginable solemnity. Ona 
the preceding day pred fast, and, after they have prayed, they 
sacrifice a bullock, taking out the bowels, and leaving the fat 
with the vitals in the carcase. This done, they cut off the legs 
and end of the -Iqjp, together with the shoulders and neck ; 
and, Having “filled the body with fine bread, honey, dried 
raisins, figs, incense, myrrh, and other perfumes, they perform 
the rites of consecration, and pour in a great quantity of oil. 
They sacrifice fasting, beating themselves during all the time 
‘the flesh lies on the fire; and when they have so done, the 
feast upon the rest of the offering. All the cattle of this kind, 
wkether full grown or calves, used by the Egyptians in their 
ancrifices, are unblemished males; but the females, being sacred 
to Isis, are forbidden to be offered: for the image of Isis is 
always made in the form of a woman with the horns of a cow 
on her head, as the Grecians represent Io; and for this reason 
all the Egyptians pay a greater reverence to that animal than 
to an er, So that no man or woman among them ywill 
ever be persuaded to kiss a Grecian on the mouth; or to yse 
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the same knife, pot, or spit; nor to eat tht flesh even of an- 
blemished cattle, which has been cut up with the knife of a 
Grecian. When any beast of this sort happens to die, they 
dispose of the body in the following manner: they throw the 
females into the river, and inter the males in the parts adjoin- 
nage the city, with one horn, and sometimes both, appearin 
ab@ve the ground, for a mark of the grave. When the fles 
is consumed, so as all the bones may be transported, ‘a vessel 
appointed to that end arrives at a certain time from Proso- 

itis, an island of Delta, which comprehends nine schcenes of 
and in circumference, and several cities. ‘The vessel is sent 
by one of these, called Atarbechis, where a temple stands de- 
dicated to Venus, and from whence many others are dis- 
patched to different parts. After they have thus collected all 
the bones, they bury them together in one place; and the 
same rites are observed with Felon to other cattle. For the 
Egyptians are forbidden by their laws to kill any. 

Those who worship in the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, or 
belong to that country, abstain from sheep, and sacrifice_goats. 
only. For the Egyptians are not unanimous in their manner 
of honouring the Gods, if we except Isis and Osiris, who, 
they say, is no other than Bacchus: but in the worship of 
these deities they all agree. On the other hand, those who 
frequent the temple of Mendes, with all the inhabitants of 
that territory, abstain from sacrificing goats, and offer sheep 
only. Now thé ebans, and all those who abstain from 
sheep after their example, pretend that this custom was esta- 
blished among them by the means of Hercules, who being 
very desirous to see Jupiter, did not without great difficulty 
obtain his request: for the God was unwilling to be seen; 
until at last Jupiter, yielding to his importunity, contrived this 
artifice. Having separated the head from the body of a ram, 
and flayed the whole carcase, he put on the skin with the wool, 
and in that form shewed himself to Hercules. For this cause 
the Egyptians represent Jupiter by an image wearing the 
head of a ram; in which they have been imitated by the Am- 
monians, who are a colony of Egyptians and Ethiopians, 
speaking a language composed of words taken from both those 
nations; and, as I conjecture, have given themselves the name 
of Ammonians, because Jupiter is by the Egyptians called 
Ammon. For the same reason the ram is accounted a sacred 
animal, and never killed by the Thebans, except once in every 

ear on the festival of Jupiter; when, after they have flayed the 
y, and put the skin upon the image of the God, they bring 
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assistants give a blow to the ram, and afterwards bury him in 
a consecrated coffin. I have been informed that this Egyp- 
tian Hercules is one of the twelve Gods; but of the other, 


who is known to the Grecians, I could never hear the = 





mention in any part of Egypt. And i have many go ~ 
sons to believe, that the Egyptians did not borrow this e 
from the Ggecians; but rather the Grecians, and especially 
those who gave it to the son of Amphitryon, from the Egyp- 
tians: principally, because Amphitryon and Alcmena, father 
and mother to the Grecian Hercules, were both of Egyptian 
descent. Besides, the Egyptians affirm they know not the 
names of Neptune, Castor, and Pollux, nor ever received them 
into the number of their Gods: yet if they had borrowed the 
name of any deity from the Grecians, they would certainly 
have mentioned these in the first rank, had any of the Grecians 
then frequented the sea, and been acquainted with the use of 
shipping, as I believe they were. And therefore the Egyptians 
must have known the names of these Gods, rather than that 
of Hercules. But however this be, Hercules is one of the 
ancient Gods of the Egyptians; who say, that seventeen thou- 
sand years before the reign of Amasis, the number of their 
Gods, which had been eight, was increased to twelve, and that 
Hercules was accounted one of these. Concerning which 
things, being desirous to know with certainty as much as might 
be discovered, I sailed to Tyre in Phoenicia, because I had 
heard there was a temple dedicated to Hercules. That temple 
I saw, enriched with many magnificent donations, and among 
others with two pillars, one of fine gold, the other made of a 
smaragdus, which shines by night in a surprising manner. 
Conversing with the priests of this God, and enquiring how 
long this temple had been built, I found these also to differ 
from the Grecians. For they assured me that the temple was 
built at the same time with the city, and that two thousand 
three hundred years were already past since the foundation of 
Tyre. In this city I saw another temple dedicated to Hercu- 
les by the name of Thasian; and when I arrived in Thasus, 
I found there also a temple of the same God, built by those 
Pheenicians, who founded that city during the expedition they 
made in search of Europa; which was five generations before 
Hercules the son of Amphitryon appeared in Greece. All 
these things evidently prove, that the Egyptian Hercules is a 
God of great antiquity; and therefore, in my opinion, those 
Grecians act most rationally, who build temples to both ; 
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sacrificing to the first, as to an immortal being, under the 
name of Olympian, and bonouring the other asa here. But 
the Grecians say many other things on this subject without 
due examination, and in particular have invented the following 
Zable. When Hercules, say they, arrived in Egypt, the 
i crowned him with a garland, and designing to 
ce him to Jupiter, conducted him to the altar in great 
ceremony: during the way he was silent; but whgn they had 
brought him thither, he collected all his strength, and killed 
every man that was there present. Now those who tell this 
story seem to me utterly ignorant of the nature and laws of 
the Egyptians. For how can we imagine that a people for- 
bidden to kill any kind of animal, except geese, swine, and 
such bulls and calves, as they find without blemish, would 
sacrifice men? and how could Hercules kill so many thou- 
sands; being then alone, and at that time by their own con- 
fession no more than a man? Nevertheless, I desire the Gods 
and the heroes would take in good part what I have said con- 


cerning these things. — 
The 
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reason that prevails with the Mendesians I mentioned | 
before, not to sacrifice the goat, either male or female, is, 7 
becausa they account Pan one of the eight Gods, who, they , 
say; are more ancient than the twelve. And indeed their / 
painters and sculptors represent Pan with the face and legs 
of a goat, as the Grecians do. Not that they imagine this to 
be his real form, for they think him like other Gods; but I 
have no inclination to mention the reason they give for repre- 
senting him in that manner. However, the Mendesians pay 
a 1elizious worship to all goats, but to the males much more 
than to the females; and binhly reverence the goatherds; 
paiticularly one, who is honoured at his death by public 
Jamentations in all parts of the country. In the language of 
Egypt, Pan and a goat are equally called by the name of 
Mendes: and in my time a goat lay with a woman of that 
country in so public a manner, that all men knew the prodigy 
to have really happened. Swine are accountcd such impure 
beasts by the Egyptians, that if a man touches one, even by 
accident, he presently hastens tothe river, and in all bis clothes 
plunges himself into the water. For this reason hogherds 
alone of all the Egyptians are not suffered to enter any of 
their temples: neither will any man give his daughter in mar- 
liage to one of that profession, nor take a wife born of such 
parents: so that they are necessitated to intermarry among 
themselves. ‘She Egyptians are forbidden to sacrifice swine 
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to any other deities than to Bacchus, and_to the moop, when _ 


; at which time they may eat of the flesh. But 
if { shoald mention the reason they give for the liberty they 
then take, and for abstaining from that animal on all other 
festivals, I should offend against decency: and therefore shall 
only say, that when they offer this sacrifice to the moon, 
have killed the victim, they put the end of the tail, with 
spleen and faé, into a caul found in the belly of the animal; 
all which they burn on the sacred fire, and eat the rest of the 
flesh on the day of the full moon, though at any ther time 
they would not taste it. Those, who on account of their 
poverty cannot bear the expence of this sacrifice, mould 
a paste into the form of a hog, and make their offering. 
In the evening of the festival of Bacchus, though every one 
be obliged to kill a swine before the door of his house, 
yet he immediately restores the carcase to the hogherd 
that sold him. The rest of this festival is celebrated in Egypt 
to the honour of Bacchus with the same ceremonies as in 
Greece: only instead of the Phallus, they have invented cer- 
tain images of one cubit in height, so artificially contrived with 
nerves, that the priapus, almost equal in bigness to the rest of 
the body, is seen to move, while the women, who makt the 
procession, carry the images, singing the praises of Bacchus, 
and preceded by a flute. But the reason they have to form 
this part so disproportioned to the body, and to give it these 
motions, they say is a sacred mystery. For my own part, I 
think Melampus the son of Amytheon was not ignorant of any 
thing relating to this ceremony, but perfectly well instructed 
in all these rites. For he first introduced the name and sacri- 
fices of Bacchus among the Grecians, together with the pomp 
of the Phallus; though he did not so fully explain every par- 
ticular, as other learned persons have done, who lived after 
him. But Melampus was certainly the first that taught the 
Grecians to carry the Phallus in procession to the honour of 
Bacchus, and introduced all the ceremonies they use on that 
occasion. Ithink him to have been a wise man, skilful in the 
art of divination; and that he instructed the Grecians in many 
things, which were derived from Egypt; but especially in the 
worship of Bacchus, changing only some few particulars. 
For I shall not say that the agreement of these two nations in 
the use of the same rites in the service of this God is the effect 
of chance; because they are performed in a uniform manner 
through all Greece, and were not lately introduced: neither 
shall kpretend that the Egyptians have borrowed these, or any 
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ot rites from the Grecians. But 1 am of opinion that 
Melampus was instrueted in the ceremanies of : 
chiefly by Cadmus the Tyrian and those Phoenicians who 
accompanied him to that country, which now goes ander the 
name of Boeotia. And indeed the names of almost all the 
x Gods were originally derived from the Egyptians; as 
ound, after I had heard that they were introduced by bar- 
barous nations. Only we must except Neptune, Castor, and 
Pollux, mentioned before; Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces, 
Nereidesgand some others, whose names are utterly unknown 
in Egypt, as the Egyptians affirm; and, as I conjecture, are 
all owing to the Pelasgians, except that of Neptune, which 
‘they Jearned from the Libyans, who first invoked the name of 
this God, and always worshipped him with singular veneration. 
But the Egyptians pay no religious honour to heroes. 

These and other rites, which f Shall afterwards mention, 
the Grecians received from the Egyptians; but they learned of 
the Pelasgians to make the images of Hermes with an erected 
priapus, the Athenians having been the first who practised 
this manner, and others by their example. For in that time 
the Pelasgians inhabited part of the Athenian territories; and, 
becagse the Athenians were accounted among” the nations of 
Greece, came likewise to be esteemed Grecians. Whoever is 
initiated in the Cabirian mysteries of the Samothracians, which 
they received from the Pelasgians, knows what I say. For these 
Pelasgians were inLabitants of Samothracia, before they came 
into the country of Attica, and had instructed the Samothra- 
cians in the Orgian rites; as they afterwards did the Athenians, 
who by that means were the first of all the Grecians that 
formed the images of Mercury in the manner above mentioned : 
for which the Pelasgians pretend certain sacred reasons, ex- 
plained in the mysteries of Samothracia. ‘They had formerly 
sacrificed and prayed to the Gods in general, as I was in- 
formed at Dodona, without attributing either name or surname 
to any deity, which in those times they had never heard: but 
they called them by the name of Gods, Apaguse they disposed 
and governed ali actions and countries. -After a long time, 
the names of the other Gods were brought among them from 
Egypt, and last of all that of Bacchus: upon which they con- 
sulted the oracle of Dodona, still accounted the most ancient, 
and then the only oracle in Greece; and having enquired, 
whether they should receive these names from sarbariane. the 
oracle answered, they should. So from that time they in- 
voked the Gods in their sacrifices under distinct names, and 
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the same were afterwards received by the Grecians from these 
Pelasgians. But what original is to be assigned to each of 
those Gods; whether they always were, and of what form, was 
utterly unknown till of late, and, to use a common expression, 
of yesterday. For I am of opinion that Hesiod and Homer, 
who lived not above four hundred years before my time, were 
the pevsons that introduced the genealogy of the Gods among 
the Grecians; imposed names upon each; assigned their 
functions and honours; and clothed them in their several 
forms. As to the other poets, supposed,to be more ancient, I 
think they lived after these. And this is my sense touching 
Hesiod and Homer; but the rest, which I related before, I 
had from the priestesses of Dodona. 

Concerning the oracles of Greece and Libya, the Egyptians 
give the following account. The priests of the Theban Jupiter 
told me, that two priestesses were carried away out of that 
country by certain Phoenicians; who afterwards, as they were 
informed, sold one of them in Libya, and the other in Greece, 
, and that these two women established the first oracles among 

those people. When I enquired how they knew this to be 
true, they answered, that indeed the women were never found, 
though all possible diligence was used to that end; but they 
had since learned, that things had passed as they related. This 
account I received from the priests of Thebes. On the other 
hand the principal priestesses of Dodona say, that two black 
pigeons flew away at a certain time from Thebes in Egypt; 
tl.at one of these arrived in Libya, and the other in Dodona; 
that this last, as she sat perched on a beach-tree, admonished 
the inhabitants with an articulate voice to erect an“oracle in 
that place to Jupiter; and that the people, believing this to be 
no less than a divine revelation, readily obeyed. They add, 
that the other pigeon, which flew into Libya, commanded the 
Libyans to A capes the oracle of Ammon dedicated to the same 
God. The&e things are said by the priestesses of Dodona, and 
affirmed by all that belong tothe temple. The eldest of these 
women is named Promenia, the second Timarete, and the third 
Nicandra. But my opinion is, that if the Phoenicians did 
really carry off the two priestesses before mentioned, and sold 
the one in Libya and the other in Greece, this last was bought 
by the Thesprotians, who inhabited those parts which are now 
called Hellas, and in that time were known by the name of 
Pelasgia: that during her servitude she consecrated an altar 
to Jupiter under a beachs nothing being more natural, than 
to suppose that she who had bcen a priestess of that God in 
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Thebes, would not be wnmindful of his worship in another 
place; that this is the original of that oracle; and that after 

« she had learnt the language of Greece, she declared that her 
sister had met with the like fortune, and had been sold in 
Libya by the same Phoenicians. The Dodonzans, as I con- 
jectare, gave them the name of pigeons, because they were 
barbarians, and their speech no more understood thah the 
chattering of birds: but as soon as this woman became able to 
speak their language, they presently reported that the pigeon 
had spoken with a haman voice; for while she continued to 
use a barbarous tongue, she was no better understood than a 
bird. Ifthese things are not so, I desire to be informed how 
a pigeon should come to speak the language of men. In a 
word, they seem to have had the epithet of black, because they 
were Egyptians. And as the oracles of Dodona, and of 
Thebes, are almost alike in every thing, we may conclude, 

‘that the castom of predicting faute events in temples, is 
derived from the Egyptians. 

The Egyptians were also the first inventors of festivals, , 
ceremonies, and transactions with the Gods by the mediation 
of others; all which I persuade myself the Grecian¥ received 
from that people; because they plainly appear to have been 
very ancient among the Egyptians, and but lately introduced 
in Greece. It is not thought sufficient in Egypt to celebrate 
the festivals of the Gods once every year; but they have many 
times appointed to that end: particularly in the city of Bu- 
bastis, where they assemble to worship Diana with much 
devotion ; and in Busiris, a place situate in the midst of Delta, 
where th® great temple of Isis, by the Grecians called Deme- 
ter, is built. The festivals of Minerva are solemnized in the 
city of Sais, and those of the sun in Heliopolis. Latona is 
particatarly worshipped in Butus, and Mars in the city of 
Papremis. The manner observed in the festivals of Bubastis is 
this: men and women embark promiscuously in great num- 
bers, and during the voyage, some of the women beat upon a 
tabor, while part of the men play on the pipe, the rest of both 
sexes singing and striking their hands togethem at the same 
time. At every city they find in their passage they haul in 
the vessel, and some of the women continue their music ; but 
others either provoke the women of the place with opprobrious 
language; or dance, and shew themselves naked: and this 
they do at every town that stands by the shore. ‘When they 
arrive at Bubastis} they celebrate the festival with numerous 
sacrifices, and consume more wine than in all the rest of the 
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of about seven hundred thousand men and women, besides 
children. I have aren? related how the worship of Isis is 
performed in the city of Busiris; and shall only add, that, 
after the sacrifices, all the men and women then present, who 
always amount to many thousands, discipline themselves, but 
with what instrument I may not discover. In this devotion 
the Carians that live in Egypt surpass all; for they cut their 
foreheads with swords, and-by this action distinguish them- 
selves to be strangers, and not Egyptians. When they meet 
to sacrifice in the city of Sais, they hang up by night a great 
number of lamps filled with oil and a mixture of salt, round 
every house, the tow swimming on the surface. These burn 
during the whole night, and the festival is thence named the 
lighting of lamps. ‘The Egyptians who are not present at this 
solemnity, observe the same ceremonies wherever they be; 
and lamps are lighted that night, not only in Sais, but 
throughout all Egypt. Nevertheless, the reasons for using 
these illuminations, and paying so great respect to this night, 
are kept secret. ‘Those who assemble on such solemn occasions 
at Heliopolis and Butus, offer sacrifices only, without any 
farther ceremonies. But in Papremis, when they have per- 
formed their worship, and finished their offerings as in other 
places, a small number of priests at the setting of the sun 
attend about the image of Mars; but the far greater part 
place themselves before the gates of the temple, with clubs in 
their hands; while other men who have devoted themselves 
to this service, and frequently amount to above a thousand, 
armed in like manner, assemble together in a place opposite 
to them. The image of the God, which is kept in a little 
tabernacle of wood gilded with gold, is brought on the eve of 
the festival, and placed within another; and those few, who 
are appointed to attend, draw both the tabernacle and the 
image to the temple on a chariot of four wheels. But the 
priests, who stand at the entrance, refusing to give them ad- 
mittance, the votaries, in duty to the God, begin to strike with 
their clubs, and ag obstinate combat ensues, both sides dealing 
Pp haph wedie a y on the head: so that, as I conjecture, many 
die of the nds they receive, though the Egyptians affirm 
the contrary. These rites, if we may believe the inhabftants, 
were instituted for the following cause. ‘They say, that Mars 
was educated ebroad till he attained to the age of a man; 
when coming home to visit his mother, who dwelt in this sa- 
cred place, he was denied entrance by her servants, and driven 
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away by violence; ‘because they had never seen him before 
that Mars, retiring to another city, collected a good number of 
men, and returning, fell upon the servants, and entered by 
force; in commemoration of which action, this combat is 
represented on his festival. The Egyptians were likewise the 
first who ordained, that men should abstain from women in 
the temples; arfd not enter any sacred place without washing, 
after the use of a woman. For almost all other nations, ex- 
cept the Egyptians and Grecians; neither scruple to perform 
that action in temples, nor to go thither unwashed after they 
have had the company of women; thinking mankind § be like 
other animals. And because they frequently sce beasts and 
birds coupling together in groves and temples, they imagine 
that if this action were disagreeable to God, these creatures 
would abstain in those places. But I cannot approve the con- 
clusion they draw from this observation. 

The Egyptians are beyond measure superstitious in all 
things concerning religion ; especially in the ensuing particu- 
lars Egypt, though adjoining to Libya, abounds not in 
variety of beasts; yet all those they have, both wild and ‘tame, 
are accounted sacred. But if I shouid take upo# me to give 
the reasons of this opinion, I must enter into a long discourse 
of divine things, which I avoid with all possible care; having 
hitherto said nothing of that kind, unless in a transient man- 
ner, and compelled by the force of necessity. Their customs, 
however, relating to the beasts, are these. In the first place, 
men and women have the care of feeding and bringing up all 
domestic animals by themselves; and the gon succeeds the 
father in this office. All the inhabitants of the cities offer 
their prayers to these, and to the deities to which they are 
sacred, with the following ceremonies. ‘They shave the heads 
of their children, either entirely, or one half, or at least a third 
part, and putting the hair into one scale, and money into the 
other, when the silver carries the balance they give it to the 
keeper of the animals, who for that reward provides them with 
fish cut in pieces, which is their usual food. If any person 
kills one of these beasts voluntarily, he ig, punished with 
death; if involuntarily, his punishment is setrred to the dis- 
cretion of the priests. But if a man kill either s##hawk or an 
ibis, whether with design or not, he must die without meacy. 
The beasts that are brought up among men are many, and 
would be much more numerous, if some accideats should not 
frequently happen to the cats. For when the females bave 
brought their fitlins, they care no longer for the male, and 
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obstinately refuse to be covered; which the male perceiving, 
contrives this artifice. He waits an epportunity to rob the 
female of her young, and,baving done 60, kills them all, but 
abstains from eating their flesh. ‘he female, seeing herself 
deprived of her kitlins, and being very desirous of more, begins 
again to follow the male; for this creature is exceedingly fond 
of havingt young. But when a house takes fire, the manner of 
this animal is very surprising. For though the Egyptians 
standing at a distance neglect the progress of the flames, and 
take much greater care to preserve the cats than the house; 
yet, either by creeping slily along the ground, or leaping over 
the heads of the men, the cats for the most part find a way to 
throw themselves into the fire; and on these occasions great 
lamentations are heard among the Egyptians. In whatever 
house a cat dies of a natural death, all the family shave their 
eyebrows; and if a dog die, they shave the whole body. 
All dead cats are carried to certain sacred houses, where being 
put into a brine, they are afterwards buried in the city of 
Bubastis. Bitches are laid in consecrated coffins, and interred 
in the cities Where they die, and so are hunting dogs; but 
hawks and*be venomous mole are dartied to the city 0 Butus. 
The bears, which are few in number, and wolves no bigger 
than foxes, are buried in the places where they are found dead. 
As for the crocodiles, they are of a strange nature. ‘They eat 
nothing during the-four coldest months; and though they 
have four feet, yet they equally frequent the water and the 
land. They lay their eggs and hatch their young on dry 
ground; staying ashore the greater part of the day. But they 
go down to the river by night, because the water ig then 
warmer than the air and dews. No living thing that we know 
grows to so vast a size from so small a beginning. For their 
eggs are little bigger than those of a goose, and their young at 
the first appearance proportionable: but they afterwards grow 
to the length of seventeen cubits and more. They have the 
eyes and tushes of a hog, with great teeth, suitable to the rest 
of the body. Of all animals, these alone have no tongue, and 
move the upp@ jaw only when they eat; the lower never, 
They have claws exceedingly strong, and a scaly hide, impe- 
netrable. *The crocodile is blind in the water, but very quick- 
sigpted by land: and because he lives for the most pagt in the 
river, his mouth is generally infested with leeches: so that 
though all ether beasts and birds equally avoid him; yet he 
lives in peace with the trochilus, because he receives a bene- 
ficial service from that bird. For when the cracodile goes out 
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of the water, and opens his mouth, which he does most com- 
monly towards the south, the trochilus enters and devours the 
leeches; with which good office the crocodile is so well pleased, 
that he never hurts him. One part‘of the Egyptians esteem 
the ¢rocodile sacred; but others pursue him to death as a 
common enemy. Those who inhabit the country of Thebes, 
andethat adjoining to the lake of Mceris, pay a peculiar vene- 
ration to him. For each of these people train up a crocodile 
to be so tame as to endure the hand, putting strings of jewels 
or gold through his ears, and a chain on his fore-feet. Whilst 
he lives he is used with great 1espect, and fed with copsecrated 
provisions at the public charge: and when he is dead he is 
preserved in salt, and buiied in a sacred coffin. But the in- 
habitants of Elephantis are so far from accounting the crocodile 
sacred, that they eat his flesh. The Egyptian name of this 
animal is champse; for the Ionians were the first who called 
them crocodiles ; because they thought them to be like certain 
creatures they find in hedges, and call by that name. The 
ways of taking the crocodile are various, but I shall only 
describe that which to me seems most remarkable. ‘They 
fasten the chine of a hog to an iron hook, which they let down 
into the river, beating a living pig on the shore at the same 
time. The crocodile hearing the noise, and making that way, 
meets with the chine; which he devours, and is drawn to 
land: where when he arrives, they presently throw dirt 1n his 
eyes, and by that means do what they wall with him, which 
otherwise would be difficult. The water-horse is esteemed 
sacred by the inhabitants of Papremis, though in no other 
part of Egypt He is a quadruped, with divided feet, and 
hoofs ike a bull: his nose is short and retorted; but his mane, 
tail, and voice, resemble those of a horse, and his teeth grow 
out in the manner of tushes. He is equal in bigness to the 
largest bull; and his skin is so thick, that darts are cut out of 
the hide. A water-snake called enhydris is likewise seen in the 
river; which, with the eel and scaly lepidotus, are in a peculiar 
manner sacred to the Nile, as the yvulpanser is among the birds. 
The pheenix ts another sacred bird, which T have never seen ex- 
cept in effigy. He rarely appears in Egypt; once only in five 
hundred years, immediately after the death of his father, as the 
Hehopghtans affirm. If the painters describe him truly, his fj 

thers represent a mixture of crimson and gold; and he peceiities 
the eagle in form and proportion. They say he comes from Ara- 
bia; and bringing the body of his father embalmed, buries 
him in the temple of the sun. The manner of his perform-~- 
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ance, which I think incredible, they relate thus. First he 
moulds as great a quantity of myrrh into the shape of an egg, 
as he is well able to carry; and after having tried the weight, 
he disbowels the egg,.and puts his father into the hollow 
spage. When hq has done this, and adjusted the weight to 
his strength, he stops the aperture with more myrrh, and car- 
ries the whole mass to the temple of the sun in Egypt. Such 
is the account they give of the phoenix. In the country of 
Thebes a small kind of serpent is found, esteemed sacred b 
the L/gyptians; having horns growing on the top of the head, 
and no way hurtful to men. When any of these serpents die, 
they are buried in the temple of Jupiter, because they are 
thought to aoe to that God. Having heard that in a part of 
Arabia situate a little beyond the city of Butus, I might learn 
something concerning the flying serpents, I went thither also; 
and saw there an incredible quantity of their bones, amassed 
in many heaps of different bigness, some greater and others 
less. The entrance into this plain, which lies level with 
Egypt, is by a narrow passage between the mountains; and 
to this place, the inhabitants say, the flying serpents advance 
in the beginning of every spring; but are prevented by the 
ibis from proceeding farther, and destroyed in the chops of 
the hills; for which service the ibis 1s highly reverenced by 
the Egyptians, as both they and the Arabians acknowledge. 
This bird is, in colour, of the deepest black, and in bigness 
equal to a heron; his beak is crooked, and his legs like those 
of a stork. Thidxé the form of the black jbis, which kills the 
serpents. Another sort of ibis, more commorly seen by men, 
has white feathers on every part of his body, except the head, 
neck, and extremities of the wings and tail; which are of as 
deep a black as those of the other kind: but his head and 
neck are not'so big. The serpent 1s in shape hke the water- 
snake; but his wings are destitute of feathers, and smooth like 
those of a bat. And here I leave this discourse concerning 
sacred animals. 

The Egypttans, who inhabit those parts of Egypt which 
are sowed with corn, are of all nations’ I ever saw the greatest 
reasoners about the monuments of antiquity and actions of 
mankind. ‘Their manner of life is this. They purge them- 
selves every month, three days successively, by vomiting and 
glysters, in order to preserve health; supposing that all dis- 
eases among men proceed from the food they use. For 
otherwise, the Egyptians are by nature the most healthy 
people of the world, the Libyans only excepted; which, as I 
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conjecture, is to be attributed to the regularity of the seasons, 
and constancy of the weather, most distempers beginning upon 
some alteratior’ in.the temperature of the air. ‘They make 
their bread of olyra, and call it by the name of collestis; but 
their wine is made of barley, because they hawe fo vines in that 
country. They eat fish, both pickled and dried in the sun; 
together with quails, ducks, and smaller birds preserved in 
salt, without any other preparation. Whatever else has any 
resemblance to birds or fishes, except such as they account 
sacred, is eaten without scruple, either boiled or roasted. At 
their principal feasts, when they begin to taste the wine after 
supper, a person appointed to that end carries about in a cof- 
fin the image of a dead man carved in wood, and representing 
the original in colour and shape. ‘These images, which are 
always of one, and sometimes of two cubits in length, are car- 
ried round all the company, and these words pronounced to 
every one distinctly; ‘* Look upon this: then drink and 
“‘ rejoice; for thou shait be as this is.” These, and all other 
usages derived from their ancestors, they observe; but will 
not Increase their number by new additions. Among other 
memorable customs, they sing the song of Linus, like that 
which is sung by the Phoenicians, Cyprians, and other nations, 
who vary the name according to the different languages they 
speak. But the person they honour in this song 1s evidently 
the same that the Grecians celebrate. And as I confess my 
surprise at many things I found among the Egyptians, so I 
more particularly wonder, whence they had this knowledge of 
Linus; because they seem to have celebrated him from time 
immemorial. The Egyptians call him by the.wame of Ma- 
neros; and say, he was the only son of the first of their kings, 
but happening to die by an untimcly death in the Mawer of his 
age, he is lamented by the Egyptians in this mourning song ; 
which is the only composition of the kind used in Egypt. , 

In one particular, the Egyptian manner is like that of the 
Lacedemonians only among all the Grecians; for the young 
men rise up from their seats, and retire out of the way, at the 
approach of those who are of elder years; which is not prac- 
tised in any other nation of Greece. When the Egyptiats 
salute one another in public, they bow the body reciprocally, 
and carry their hands to each other’s knee. They wear a 
linen tunic bordered at the bottom with fringes, and a cloak 
of white woollen cloth over it; but to enter into any temple 
with this garment, or to be buried in any thing made of wool, 
is accounted profane.. This custom is observed by those who 
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are initiated in the rites of Orpheus and Bacchus; which were 
bosrowed from the Egyptians and Pythagaras. For among 
them also, to inter the dead in woollen garments is accounted 
irreligious? and certain mysterious‘reasons are alleged to 
justify their opinion. 

The Egyptians were also the inventors of divers other 
things. They assigned each month and day to some particu- 
lar God; observing the time of men’s nativity; predicting 
what fortune they shall have, how they shall die, and what 
kind of persons they shall be. All which the Grecian poets 
have made use of in their poems. Prodigies abound more in 
Egypt, than in all the rest of the world ; and, as often as they 
happen, are described in writing with their consequences ; 
which accounts they carefully preserve, out of an opinion, that 
if the like happen at another time, the event will be the same. 
Predictions are not delivered by any human being; but only 
by some of the Gods. For Hercules, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, 
Mars, and Jupiter have their several oracles. Yet that which 
they reverence above all others, is the oracle of Latona in the 
city of Butus. ‘They are not all administered in the same 
manner, but differently. 

In these countries the art of physic is distributed into se- 
veral distinct parts, and every physician applies himself wholly 
to the cure of one disease only, no man ever pretending to 
more. By which means all places abound with physicians; 
some professing to cure the eyes, others the head, teeth, or 
parts about the belly, whilst others take upon them the care 
of internal distempers. ‘Their manner of mourning for the 
dead, and their customs relating to funerals, are these. When 
a man of any consideration dies, all the female sex of that fa- 
mily besmear their heads and faces with dirt: and, leaving the 
body at home, march, attended by all their relations of that 
sex, through the streets of the city, with naked breasts, and 
girdles tied about the waist, beating themselves as they go: 
while the men on their part, forming another company, gird 
and beat themselves in like manner. When this office is per- 
formed, they go to those who are appointed to exercise the 
trade of embalming; and assoon as the dead body is brought, 
the embalmers, shewing several models made of woud and 
painted, ask them which sort they would have. One of these 
models is finished with the greatest care, and called by a name 
which I am not permitted to discover; the second is of an 
inferior sort and less value; and the third is the meanest of 
all. When those who are concerned have concluded an 
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agreement, they return home, and thé artists fall immediately 
to work in this manner. First they draw out the brains 
through the nostrils with a crooked instrument of iron; and 
infuse certain medicaments into the vacant space.- Then they 
open the belly with an Ethiopian knife made of a sharpened 
stone, and take out the bowels; to which, after they are 
cleansed and washed in palm wine, they add a sufficient quan- 
tity of odoriferous drugs. When this is done, and the belly 
filled with pounded myrrh, cassia, and other odours, frankin- 
cense excepted, they sew all up again, and lay the body in nitre 
for seventy days, which is the longest time allowed. At the 
expiration of this term, they wash the whole body, and, binding 
fillets of silk round every part, cover 1t with gums, which 
the Egyptians commonly use instead of glue. All being thus 
finished, the relations of the dead receive the body, and place 
it in a frame of wood shaped in the figure of a man, which 
they set upright against the wall of the edifice reserved to 
that end. And this is the most costly way of preserving 
the dead. Those who, to avuid so great expence, will be 
contented with a more common preparation, are served in 
the following manner. They fill syringes with oil of cedar, 
which they inject by the common way, without cutting the 
belly, or taking out the bowels; and after the body has been 
laid in nitre during so many days as I mentioned before, the 
oil of cedar is let out by the fundament, and by a peculiar 
virtue brings away all the guts and vitals shrunk and putrified, 
the nitre having in all this time consumed the flesh, and left 
nothing remaining except the skin and the bones. When this 
is done, they deliver the body without any further operation. 
The third and last manner of preserving the dead, used only 
for the poorer sort, is performed by the injection @f certain 
liquors to cleanse the bowels, and laying the body in nitre for 
seventy @ays; after which they deliver it to be carried away 
by the persons concerned. The wives of considerable per-~ 
sons, and all women who have been beautiful and dear to 
their relations, are not delivered to the embalmers pre- 
sently after death, but kept at home three or four days be- 
fore they are carried out, in order to prevent those artificers 
from abusing the bodies of such persons; one of them having 
been formerly accused of this crime by his companion. Ifany 
Egyptian, or even a stranger, be found killed by a crocodile, 
or drowned in the river; wherever the body comes ashore, the 
inhabitants are by Jaw compelled to pay all the charges of 
embalming and placing it among the consecrated monuments, 
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adjusted in the most costly manner. For none of his friends, 
or relations, or any other, may touch his body, except the 
priests of the Nile, who bury him with their own hands as 
something more than human. They utterly reject the Gre- 
cian customs; and to say all at once, will not receive the 
usages of any other people. Which maxim is almost general 
among the Egyptians. 

But the city of Chemmis, standing in the province of 
Thebes not far from Nea, has a temple of a quadrangular 
form dedicated to Perseus the son of Danae. ‘This fabric is 
surrounded with palm-trees, and adorned with a spacious 
portico of stone, on which two vast statues, of stone likewise, 
are erected. In a chapel built within the lmits of the con- 
secrated ground, an image of Perseus is placed; where, the 
inhabitants affirm, the hero frequently appears rising out of 
the earth, as he often does in other parts of the temple; that 
they have one of the sandals he wore, which is two cubits in 
length; and that after his appearance, a plentiful year always 
ensues in Egypt. These things they say; and have instituted 
all manner of gymnic exercises to the honour of Perseus, 
entirely agreeing with those used in Greece, rewarding the 
victorious with cattle, apparel, and skins. When I enquired 
what might be the reason that Perseus appeared only to them, 
and why they differed from the rest of Egypt in appointing 
these gymnic exercises; they answered, that Perseus was 
descended of their blood. For, said they, Danaus and Lyn- 
ceus were both Chemmites, and sailed together into Greece; 
enumerating the several generations down to Perseus; who 
passing through Egypt, in order to fetch the gorgon’s head 
from Libya, (as the Grecians likewise acknowledge, ) arrived 
in this country, and having formerly heard the name of 
Chemmis from his mother, owned his relations, and by his 
command these gymnic exercises were first instituted. This 
opinion is received by the Egyptians that inhabit above the 
morasses; but those who live in the fenny parts, are conform- 
able in manners to the rest of Egypt, and as in other things, 
so particularly in this, that each man has no more than one 
wife, hke the Grecians. With respect to their food, they 
have been the inventors of divers sorts. For when the river 
swells and overflows the plains, great numbers of lilies, which 
the Egyptians call latus, shoot up through the water. These 
they cut down, and after they are dried in the sun, take out 
the heart ofthe plant; which resembling the pulp of a meakin, 
they mould into a paste, and bake as bread. They likewise 
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eat the root of the lotus, which is round, and equal to an apple 
in bigness. Another lily grows in the same places, much 
like to a rose, with a certain Fruit found at the foot of the stem, 
in form not unlike a wasp’s nest, and covered with a pellicule 
containing divers kernels of the size of an olive stone, which 
are eaten either tender or dried. The byblus they annually 
gather in the fens, and divide into two parts; the head is 
reserved for other uses, but the lower part, being of a cubit in 
length, is eaten and publicly sold. When any one is desirous 
to eat these stems dressed 1n the best manner, he stews them 
in a clean pan. Some among these people live altogether 
upon fish, which they disbowel and dry in the sun, without 
any farther dressing. 

Fishes that are gregarious, and swim in company, seldom 
breed in the river; but when the desire of engendering seizes 
them, leave the waters they frequent, and drive out in shoals 
to the sea, the males leading the way, and scattering their 
spawn upon the surface. This the females swallow as they 
come up, and are thus impregnated. When they find them- 
selves full, they return to their accustomed haunts; though 
not under the conduct of the males, but of the females; which 
in their way home, do as the males did in their passage out- 
wards. For they eject their eggs like small grains of millet, 
which the males that follow devour; yet such as remain un- 
devoured, are sometimes nourished and become fish. If any of 
these fish happen to be taken in their passage towards the sea, 
they are found bruised on the left side of the head; if in their 
return, on the right: because they swim outwards leaning to- 
wards the land on the left side, and when they return keep so 
close to the shore, in fear of being carried down by the stream, 
that they bruise themselves frequently on the bank. 8When the 
Nile s to overflow, the hollow vales and morasses that 
lie near the river are the first that are filled by the-inundation, 
and immediately swarm with infinite numbers of small fishes ; 
the reason of which, as I conjecture, is this: whilst the annual 
inundation of the Nile is retreating back, the fishes lay their 

gs on the slime, and go off with the last of the waters; and 
when the river returns to overflow the same places again after 
the revolution of a year, these fishes are immediately produced 
from those eggs. 

The Egyptians who inhabit about the fens use an oil called 
Kiki, drawn from the fruit of the sillicyprian shrub, which 
they sow upon the borders of rivers and lakes. This plant 
grows wild in Greece; but is sowed in Egypt, and bears great 
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abundance of fruit, though of an ill scent. Some bruise it in 
@ press, and squeeze out the oil; others put it into pans which 
they set on the fire, and by that means extract the juice. The 
liquor is unctuous, and no less useful in lamps than other oil; 
but the odour is strong and disagreeable. ‘These parts are 
much infested with gnats, and therefore the inhabitants have 
contrived to defend themselves from that insect by the follow- 
ing means. Those who live above the marshes go up to take 
their rest in towers built to that end; because the gnats are pre- 
vented by the winds from mounting so high: and those who in- 
habit the lower parts, use this artifice instead of such towers. 
Every man has a net, which serves him by day to take fish, and 
at night to defend the place where he sleeps; for if he should 
wrap himself up either in his clothes or any kind of linen, 
the gnats would not fail to bite, but never attempt to pass the 
net. Their ships of burden are made of the acantha, which 
in shape resembles the Cyrenzan lotus, and distils a sort of 
gum. From this tree they cut timber of about two cubits 
square, in the shape of tiles, and fasten these planks together 
with many long bands, which when they have well compacted 
in this manner, they erect the benches for the rowers. For 
they use no kind of mbs or arched timber in their work, but 
bend the joints of the inside with ropes; having only one 
rudder, which passes quite through the planks of the ship, 
with a mast of acantha, and sails of byblus. These vessels 
are altogether unfit to mount the river against the stream, and 
therefore are always drawn up, unless the wind prove very 
fresh and favourable. But when they go with the current, 
they fasten a hurdle of tamaris with a rope to the prow of the 
vessel. This hurdle is strengthened with bands of reeds, and 
so let dem into the water. They have hkewise a stone, 
pierced through the middle, of about two talents ip- weight, 
which they also let down into the river by another rope made 
fast to the poop; and by this means the stream bearing hard 
upon the hurdle carries down the ship with great expedition, 
whilst the weight of the stone balances and keeps it steady. 
These vessels are very numerous in those parts, and some of 
them carry the weight of many thousand talents. 

When the Nile has overflowed, nothing is seen in Egypt 
except the cities, which appear like the islands of the A®gean 
sea. All the rest of the country is covered with the flood, 
and vessels hold not the same course as at other times by the 
channel of the river, but through the midst of the plains. 
Those who would pass from Naucratis to Memphis, leave the 
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common rout, which is by the pyramids, ta sail by the point 
of Delta and by the city of Cercasora: and the paseage from 
Canopus and the sea to Naucratis is through the plains, by 
the cities of Anthylla and Archandra. Since Egypt has been 
under the dominion of the Persians, the revenues of Anthbylla, 
which is a considerable city, have been always given to the wife 
of the person who is entrusted with the government, for her 
expence in shoes. And the other, as I conjecture, was named 
Archandria by Danaus, who married the daughter of Archan- 
der of Phthios, the son of Achzeus. It is possible there may 
have been another Archander; but most certain that this 
name is not Egyptian. 

Having hitherto advanced nothing concerning the Egyp- 
tians except what I have either seen, or known by enquiry; I 
shall now proceed to give some account of their reports and 
traditions, which yet will be interwoven with divers things that 
Isaw. The priests informed me, that Menes, who was the 
first king of Egypt, by throwing up a rampart above Memphis 
of about a hundred stades in length, stretching towards the 
south, dried up that part of the Nile, which to his time had 
passed by the foog of the mountain of sand in Libya, and 
caused the water to run from a certain angle through the hills 
by a new channel: that this passage is diligently preserved in 
our time, and annually repaired by the Persians; because if 
the river should at any time break through the bank, the 
whole city would probably be drowned. ‘They added, that 
the same Menes, after he had diverted the course of the water, 
built the city which to this day is called Memphis, within the 
ancient bed of the river: and indeed this place is situate in 
one of the narrowest straits of Egypt; that on the north 
and west side he caused a lake to be made withou€ the walls 
from - river, which passes on the eastwardly part, and 
founded*the magnificent and memorable temple of Vulcan in 
the same city. After this the same priests read to me from a 
book the names of three hundred and thirty kings who had 
reigned after Menes. During all which time eighteen were 
Ethiopians, one woman, and the rest Egyptians. The woman, 
like the queen of Babylon, was called by the name of Nitocris; 
and they informed me, that after she had received the power 
from the hands of the Egyptians, who had slain her brother 
and immediate predecessor, she revenged his death by the 
following artifice. She built a palace for herself, with a spa- 
cious hall under ground, which seemed strange to others; but 
was contrived in order to execute the design she had laid. 
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Fer having invited all those she knew to have been principally 
concerned in the death of her brother to a great feast, she let 
in the river by a private way, and drowned them altogether; 
she herself escaping in the mean time into another apartment, 
so well secured with a rampart of ashes as to preserve her life. 
This account they gave of Nitocris. But of the other kings 
they said nothing, because they had performed ho memorable 
action; except Mceris, who being the last of them, built the 
portico of Vihlcan’s temple, fronting to the northward, and 
caused a Iake to be made, (the dimensions of which I shall 
describe hereafter, ) with pyramids, which I shall also mention 
when I come to speak of the lake. In a word, they assured 
me he had done these great things, and all the rest nothing. 
And therefore I shall pass them by, to relate the memorable 
actions of a succeeding king, whose name was Sesostris. 

The priests affirmed, that this king was the first, who pass- 
ing through the Arabian gulph with a fleet of long ships, 
subdued those nations that inhabit about the Red sea; and 
continued his expedition, till certain sands prevented him 
from advancing farther; that returning to Egypt, he assem- 
bled a numerous army, with which he landed on the conti- 
nent, and conquered all the countries where he passed: that 
wherever he subdued any valiant people, fighting strenuously 
to preserve their liberty, he erected a column in that place, 
with an inscription declaring his own name and country, and 
that he had conquered them by his power: but when he sub- 
dued a nation either without fighting, or by an easy victory, 
he caused a pillar and inscriptions to be crected, as in the 
places where he found the greatest resistance, with the addi- 
tion of figures representing the secret pait of a woman, to 
perpetuate the memory of their cowardice. In this manner 
extending his conquests through the continent, hg marched 
out of Asia into hues and subdued the Scythians and 
Thracians. For so far, and no farther, the Egyptian army 
appears to have penetrated, because their pillars are to be seen 
in those countries, and no where beyond them. From thence 
returning to Egypt, and arriving at the river Phasis, I cannot 
affirm whether he appointed part of his army to inhabit that 
country, or whether some of his forces, grown uneasy with the 
fatigues of their expedition, did voluntarily remain in that 
region; but the inhabitants of Colchis seem to me of Egyptian 
extraction; which I collected rather from my own experience, 
than the information of others. And though upon enquiry I 
fouad more evident marks of this 1elation among the Col- 
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chiens than in ts-yet the Egyptians say they. believe them 
to be descended from a part of the army of Sesoatris; which 
I think probable, because their complexion is swarthy, and 
their hair frizzled, though no certain proof; for others are so 
likewise. But that which weighs most with me is, that the 
Colchians, Egyptians, and Ethiopians are the only nations of 
the world, who from time immemorial have been circumcised. 
For the Phoenicians, and those Syrians that inhabit Palestine, 
acknowledge they received the circumcision froin the Egyp- 
tians: as the other Syrians, who possess the countries adjacent 
to the river Thermodon and Parthenion, with their neighbours 
the Macronians, confess they very lately learned the same 
custom from the Colchians. And these are the only nations 
that are circumcised, and imitate the Egyptians in the use of 
this ceremony. But whether the Ethiopians had this usage 
from the Egyptians, or these, on the contrary, from the 
Ethiopians, is a thing too ancient and obscure for me to de- 
termine. Yet I am inclined to believe that the Ethiopians 
took up this custom by conversing with the Egyptians; 
because we see that none of those Phoenicians, who have any 
commerce with the Grecians, continue to imitate the p- 
tians in this usage, of circumcising their children. One thing 
more I shall mention, in which the Colchians resemble the 
Egyptians. They alone of all people work their thread after 
the manner of Egypt; and the same way of living, as well as 
the same language, is common to both nations; though the 
Grecians call the thread they import from Colchis by the 
name of Sardonian, and that which comes from Egypt by the 
proper name of the country. 

The pillars erected by Sesostris king of Egypt in the coun- 
tries he subdued are for the most part demolished: yet I saw 
some of them standing in the Syrian Palestine, with the in- 
scriptions FY mentioned before, and the genital parts of a 
woman. Two images likewise of this king, carved on stone, 
are seen in Ionia, upon the ways that lead from Ephesus to 
Phocra, and from Sardis to Smyrna. His figure is five palms 
in height, halding a bow in one hand and an arrow in the 
other, and armed after the Egyptian and Ethiopian ananner. 
On a line drawn from one shoulder to the other these words 
are engraved in the sacred letters of Egypt, J obtained thes 
region by the strength of these arms. The stane does not dis- 
cover who the person represented was, nor from whence he 
came; and though this is well known by other means, yet 
some who have seen the monument, have grossly mistaken it 
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for an image of Memnon. The priests farther informed me, 
that Sesostris, followed by great numbers of captives drawn 
out of the countries he had conquered, landed in his return 
at the Pelusian Daphne; where his brother, to whom he had 
committed the government of Egypt during his absence, de~ 
sired him to accept the entertainment of his house for himself . 
and sons; and having prevailed with the king to stay, he 
caused a great quantity of combustible matter to be laid in all 
the passages, aind set on fire: that Sesostris being informed of 
the danger, and consulting with his wife, who had accompa- 
nied him in his expedition, she advised him to take two of his 
six sons, and extending their bodies on the fire, form a kind 
of bridge in order to make his escape: that her counsel was 
Ey in execution, and two of his sons perishing in the flames, 

e himself with all the rest was preserved; and afterwards 
punished his brother in an exemplary manner for this trea- 
chery: that as to the multitude of prisoners he brought with 
him from his foreign conquests, he employed them partly in 
drawing those immense stones, which are seen in the temple 
of Vulcan, and partly in digging the canals of Egypt, which 
has rendered the ways impracticable for horsemen, or any 
kind of land carriage, whereas before that time they were 
constantly frequented by both: but the number and different 
forms of these aqueducts in a country, which is altogether 
level, has made them inaccessible to either. Yet this was 
designed by Sesostris, to the end that those who inhabit the 
cities and other places that lie remote from the river, and 
have no rain, might be plentifully supplied with water to 
drink, out of their own wells, after the inundations of the Nile 
are withdrawn: and for this reason, these canals were cut 
throughout Egypt. They told me also that this king made 
an equal division of all the lands in Egypt, and assigned a 
square piece of ground to every Egyptian, reserving to him- 
self a certain rent, which he commanded them to pay annu- 
ally; yet if the river happened to diminish any man’s portion, 
he presently went with his complaint to the king, who always 
deputed certain inspectors to measure the remainder of the 
land, and adjust the payment in proportion to the loss. Hence 
geometry, as I conjecture, had its beginning, and was after- 
wards introduced among the Grecians: but astronomy, with 
the use of the gnomon, and the division of the day into twelve 
parts, they received from the Babylonians. Sesostris alone of 
all the Egyptian kings was master of Ethiopia; and for a 
monument of his possession, left divers statues of stone erected 
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at the entrance of Vulcan’s temple. Two of these, represent- 
ing himself and his wife, are thirty cubits in height; and four 
other statues, representing his four sons, are of twenty: cabits 
each. Many ages after, when the statue of Darius the Per- 
sian was brought thither, the priest of Vulcan would not suffer 
it to be placed above that of Sesostris, saying openly that the 
actions of the Persian were not so illustrious as those of the 
Egyptian king. For besides the conquest of Scythia, his other 
acquisitions were equal to those of Darius, who could not 
subdue the Scythians: and to prefer a man before Sesostris, 
who had not surpassed him in glorious actions, would be un- 
just. All which was forgiven by Darius. 

After the death of Sesostris, his son Pheron succeeded him 
in the kingdom. But he undertook no military expedition, 
and became blind by this accident. At a time when the Nile 
had overflowed in an extraordinary manner, to the height of 
maore than eighteen cubits above the surface of the earth, a 
great storm of wind arose, and put the waters into a violent 
agitation. Upon this the king in an insolent humour took a 
javelin in his hand, and having thrown it among the rolling 
billows, was presently seized with a pain in his eyes, which 
made him blind for ten years. In the eleventh year a message 
was brought from the oracle of Butus, importing, that the 
time of his punishment was expired, and he should recover his 
sight, if he would wash his eyes with the urine of a woman, 
who had never accompanied with any other man than her own 
husband. In obedience to the oracle he first tried the urine 
of his own wife; but finding no relief, made use of that of 
others indifferently, till at last his sight was restored. Upon 
which he ordered all those women, whose urine he had un- 
successfully tried, to be sent to a place called Erythrebolus, 
from the redness of the soil, where he caused them to be burnt 
together with the city, and married the woman by whose means 
he had been cured of his blindness. After this he dedicated 
many considerable offerings in all the temples, to perpetuate 
the memory of his recovery; but the most memorable were 
two magnificent obelisks which he erected in the temple of 
the sun, cach of one stone only, a hundred cubits in height, 
and eight cubits in breadth. ‘The prie-ts farther infor e, 
that a native of Memphis, who in the Grecian langu ould 
be named Proteus, succeeded him in the kingdom, and is ho- 
noured in a stately temple which is sti}l seen at Memphis, 
richly adorned, and standing on the north side of that dedi- 
cated to Vulcan. ‘The parts adjacent to the temple are inha- 
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bited by Pheeniciansof Tyre, and all that region és called the 
Tyrian camp. In this temple is a chapel dedicated to Venus 
the Stranger, which I conjecture to be meant of Helena the 
daughter of Tyndarus, who, as I have heard, went under that 
name, and resided some time in the court of Proteus. For 
of all the temples that are dedicated to the other Venus, not 
one is known by this name. And indeed when I enquired of 
the priests concerning Helena, they told me, that after Alex- 
ander had carried her off from Sparta, he met with a violent 
storm in his return homewards, which drove him out of the 
fEgean into the Egyptian sea; and still continuing with great 
fury, forced him to put in at Tarichea, a place situate in the 
Canopean mouth of the river Nile. On that shore stood a 
temple of Hercules, which remains to this day; whither, if the 
servant of any person flies, and devoting himself to the God, 
takes upon him certain sacred marks, he may not be forced 
from thence undet any pretext: and this privilege has been 
preserved without violation to our time. When therefore the 
slaves of Alexander had heard of this immunity, they fled to 
the temple, and as suppliants putting themselves under the 
protection of Hercules, accused their master of the rape of 
Helena, omitting nothing that might aggravate the injury he 
had done to Menelaus. ‘These complaints were made in the 
presence of the priests, and before the governor of that pro- 
vince, whose name was Thonis. Upon which the governor 
immediately dispatched a messenger to Proteus at Memphis, 
with orders to inform him, “ that a certain stranger born at 
“Troy was arrived, who had been guilty of a most nefarious 
‘* action in Greece ; having seduced the wife of his host, and 
*‘ carried her away, with immense riches: that a violent tem- 
** pest had forced him to land in Egypt; and that therefore 
** the king would determine, whether he should be permitted 
** to depart with impunity, or whether heandall he had brought 
‘* with him should be seized.’”’ In answer to this message, Pro- 
teus commanded that the man, whoever he was, that had so in- 
juriously violated the rights of hospitality, should be sent to him, 
that he might hear what he had to say for himself. Which 
answer being brought to Thonis, he seized the person of 
Alexander, secured his ships, and sent him to Memphis with 
Helena, his riches, and all his slaves. When they arrived 
there, and Proteus had asked Alexander who he was, and 
whence he came, he gave him an account of his family, coun- 
try, name, and to what parts he was bound. But the king 
proceeding to demand, in what place he had met with Helena, 
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he began to shift, and to deliver his answer in ambiguous 
words; till the fugitive suppliants openly accused him, and 
discovered all the circumstances of his crime. Then Proteus 
said, ** If I were not very unwilling to put strangers to death, 
“ forced by the winds to take refuge in my territories, I would 
** avenge the injuries thou hast done to that Grecian: thou 
‘¢ hast shewn thyself the basest of men, in violating the sacred 
‘“* laws of hospitality, and seducing the wife of one, who enter- 
‘* tained thee in his house with kindness; and, as if it had not 
‘“* been enough to debauch his wife, thou hast brought her 
‘© away with thee; and to complete thy crime hast robbed 
<‘ him of his treasures: therefore, though 1 cannot persuade 
“© myself to kill a stranger, yet I will not suffer thee to carry 
‘“¢ away the woman, or the riches thou hast plundered; but 
ec ahiall preseice both, in order to restore them to&hy*mjured 
*‘ host upon his demand ; commanding thee and all thy com- 
«‘ panions to depart out of my kingdom within three days, 
“‘ under pain of being treated as extemies.” In this manner 
the priests reported the arrival of Heléna in Egypt. And I 
am of opinion that Homer had heard the same relation; buat’ 
not thinking it proper to be inserted in ar epic poem with 
these circumstances, he altered the relation, though he has 
plainly shewn he was not ignorant of what I have mentioned; 
as is sufficiently manifest in his Ihad, and never retracted in 
any part of that work. For describing the voyages of Alex- 
ander, he shews that after he had been driven through divers 
seas, he arrived at Sidon in Pheenicia; which is proved by 
these verses inserted in the description of Diomcde’s valour. 


There garments lay, 1n various colours wrought, 
The work of Sidon’s dames, from Sidon brought 
By godlike Paris, when he plough’d the seas, 
And high-born Helen wafted o’er from Greece. 


in the Odyssey also the following lines are read. 


Jove’s daughter had an antidote in store, 
Which she receiv d from Polydamne’s hand, 
Wife to th’ Egyptian Thonis : for that soil 


Abounds no less with good than noxious plants. * 


To which may be added these words of Menelaus to Tele- 
machus. 
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The Gods detained me on th’ Egyptian shore, 

Because I fail’d whole hecatombs to pay, 

Which they expected, = 

oT a 

The tenour of these verses sufficiently shews that Homer was 
not ignorant of Alexander’s arrival in Egypt. For the coast 
of Syria lies next adjoining to that of Egypt, and the Pha- 
nicians of Sidon are inhabitants of Syria. So that these lines, 
together with the mention of this region, plainly prove that 
Homer was not the author of the Cyprian verses, but some 
other person. For they affirm, that when Alexander brought 
away Helena from Sparta, he had both wind and weather so 
favourable, that he arrived at Troy in three days; whereas 
Homer in his Hiad says he was driven from one place to 
another. ‘Amd so 1 take my leave of him and the Cyprian 
verses. 

When T asked the priests whether the account of the Tro- 
jan war, as related by the Grecians, was not an impertinent 
story, they assured me they were informed by Menelaus him- 
self, that, after the rape of Elelena, the Grecians, resolving to 
assist him, formed a numerous army, and landed in Teucris: 
that upon their landing they marked out and fortified a camp, 
and sent ambassadors to Ilum, of which embassy Menelaus 
was one: that these ambassadors went to the city, and de- 
manded Helena, with all the treasures Alexander had stolen, 
and satisfaction for the injuries done: that the Trojans pro- 
tested and swore both at that time and since, that neither 
Helena, nor the riches they demanded, were in their power, 
but in Egypt; and therefore to demand restitution from them, 
of things that were in the possession of Proteus king of Egypt, 
was unjust: that the Grecians, taking this answer for a mere 
mockery, began the siege, which they continued till the city 
was taken: that when they were masters of Troy, finding the 
Trojans still persisting in their asseverations, and Helena no 
where appearing, they gave credit to their former protestations, 
and sent Menelaus to Egypt; where being arrived, he sailed 
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upyaayMemphis, and having truly related what had passed, 
was aifectionately entertained by the king; had his wife with 
all higt tueasures restored to him without any injury done to 
her péiiext} and that notwithstanding this kindness, Menelaus 


fangrateful to the Egyptians; for being long detained 
in Egypt by contrary winds, he perpetrated a most impious 
action; taking two children natives of that country, and open- 
ing their bodies, in order to consult their entrails concerning 
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his departure; which being discovered, and the inhabitants in 
detestation of his cruelty preparing to seize him, he set sail 
with precipitation, and fled to Libya; though what farther 
adventures he had they could not tell; concluding, that they 
had learnt some of these particulars from the Information of 
others, and were fully assured of the rest, because they were 
done among them. To this relation of the priests, if I should 
add my own opinion concerning Hetena, I would say, that if 
she had been within the territories of Ilium, doubtless the Tro- 
jaus would have surrendered her to the Grecians, either with 
or without the consent of Alexander. For certainly Priamus 
and all those about him could never be so desperately mad, 
to bring themselves, with their children and the whole king- 
dom, into the utmost hazard, only that Alexander might enjoy 
Helena. But let us suppose they might take such a resolution 
at first; yet after the slaughter of such vast numbers of Tro- 
jans, together with two or three of the king’s sons, or more if 
we may believe the poets, that were killed fighting against 
the Grecians, I cannot forbear to think, that if Priamus him- 
self had married Helena, he would have restored her to the 
Achaians, to be delivered from so great a calamity. Besides, 
Alexander not being the next heir to the crown, could have 
no pretence to govern all things during the hfe of an aged 
king: Hector was elder than he; rightful successor to Priamus, 
and much more considerable for valour: and could not with 
any decency abet and support the injustice of his brother; by 
whose means so many evils had already happened, and were 
daily impending over lis own head, and over all the Trojans 
in general. But indeed Helena was not in their power, 
though the Grecians would not believe them when they spoke 
the truth; heaven permitting, as I conjecture, that they should 
be utterly destroyed, in order to convince men that the Gods 
have great punishments in reserve for atrocious crimes. And 
thus I have delivered my opinion concerning these things. 
The priests likewise informed me, that upon the death of 
Proteus, Rhampsinitus succeeded him, amd for a monument 
of his magnificence added to the temple of Vulcan a 0 
fronting to the west, and erected two spatees before. this 













building of twenty-five cubits each. One of. thet 


the northward, and is adored by the Egyptiep 
name of Summer: the other facing the south, % “stare 
neglected, and goes by the name of Winter. Riteingsini 

heaped together a far greater quantity of silver than aniy of the 
succeeding kings are said to have possessed; and being de- 
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sirous to secure his treasures, built an apartment of stone, 
which had one wall on the outside of the palace. This situ- 
ation the architect made use of to deceive the king, and placed 
one of the stones in so loose a manner, that a man might 
easily take it out. Some time after the building was finished, 
and the king had lodged his riches in the place, the architect, 
lying upon his death-bed, called his two sons, and acquainted 
them, that he had contrived the king’s treasury in such a 
manner, that they might always furnish themselves with the 
means of living acsaeont he directing them to the place, and 
explaining all the particulars they were to observe in taking 
out and putting in the stone: in a word, he told them, if they 
would follow his instructions, they might be the treasurers of 
all the king’s riches. The sons waited not long after the 
death of their father to put his counsel in execution, and went 
by night to the palace; where having found the place, they 
removed the stone without difficulty, and carried off a great 
quantity of silver. Rhampsinitus entering one day into the 
treasury, and seeing his heaps much dimmnished, fell into a 
great surprise; in regard he knew not whom to blame, having 
found all entire, and the apaitment in appearance well secured. 
But after the king had two or three times successively visited 
his treasures, and always found them diminished, he ordered 
nets to be made, and spread about the vessels that contained 
his money. ‘The thieves coming as before, one of them en- 
tered, and going to a vessel filled with silver, was presently 
taken in the snare. Finding himself in this extremity, he 
immediately called his brother, and acquainting him with his 
misfortune, desired him to come in, and cut off his head. lest 
the whole intrigue should be discovered, and neither of them 
escape with life. ‘The brother, comprehending the reason of 
his request, gid as he desired, and having put the stone in its 
proper place;sgeturned hom with the head. Early in the 
morning the Riig coming totkhe treasury, was not a little 
astonished to find the body of the thief taken in the net with- 
out a head, and the whole edifice entire, without the least sign 
of any person goigg pt. er coming in. In this perplexity he 
went away, an anded the body to be hanged on the 
3 Spewints #uard, with strict ordeis, if they should 
bepinig at the spectacle, o1 pitying the person, te 
Riediately before the king. But no sooner was 
. f exposed, than the mother fell into a great pas- 
on, andgommanded her surviving son by any means he 
ere, to take down and bring away the corpse of 
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his brother: threatening, if he refused, to go to the king, and 
let him know that he was the thief who bad robbed the trea- 
sury. The son earnestly endeavoured to dissuade his mother 
from her purpese; but finding nothing could prevail, he made 
ready his asses, and having loaded them with skins filled with 
wine, and driven them near the guards that were appointed 
to watch the dead body, he opened two or three of the skins, 
and when he saw the wine running out, struck himself upon 
the head, and cried out lamentably; as if his confusion had 
been so great, that he knew not to which of his asses he should 
run first. The guards seeing so much wine lost, ran presently 
to the asses with pots in their hands to receive the liquor. 
and make use of the present opportunity; which the man 
perceiving, feigned himself highly incensed, and railed bitterly 
against cis soldiers. But they on the contrary giving him 
good words, he grew calm again, and pretending to be paci- 
fied, led his asses out of the way, as 1f hé designed to secure 
the rest of his wine; until at last falling into a dialogue of mirth 
and raillery with the guards, he gave one of the skins among 
them. The soldiers immediately sat down to drink, and taking 
him by the hand, desired him to do as they did; which he 
accepting, and finding them fond of his company, was so 
liberal of his wine, that they made themselves drunk, and fell 
asleep in the place. By this means he took down his brother 
in the dead of night; and having, in derision, shaved all the 
guard on the right cheek, he laid the body upon one of his 
asses, and brought it home to his mother, according to her 
desire. They added, that the king, hearing the body of the 
thief had been stolen, was much disturbed; and, resolving by 
apy means to find out the contriver of this artifice, formed a 
design, which to me seems incredible; commanding his daugh- 
ter to prostitute herself at home to all comers indifferently, 
after having first obliged every one in particslar to let her 
know the most subtle, and most witked actious of his whole 
life; and enjoining her, when any one should discover himself 

ilty of the fact relating to the thief, that she should lay 
hand on him, and not suffer him to escape. His daughter 
obeyed ; and the thief, not ignorant to what end this contrir- 
ance tended, and desirous to elude the kingts piagd, cat off 
an arm from the body of a man newly expired and 
it under his cloak, went to the daughter of ti}peeepsinitus. 
At his coming, when she asked him the same questions she 
brad proposed to others, he answered, that the most wicked 
action he ever did was to. cut off his brother’sifiead in the 
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treasury ; and the most subtle was the artifice he contrived to 
make the guard drunk, and by that means to carry off the 
y- Nosooner had he said this, than she offered to lay 
hands on him; but he being favoured by the night, put the 
dead hand into hers; and while she thought she held him fast, 
conveyed himself away, and ran out of the house. When the 
king was informed of this event, he was astonished at the in- 
vention and audaciousness of the man ; and a short time after, 
caused proclamation to be made in all places, that he would 
not only pardon him, but reward him amply, if he would dis- 
cover himself. The thief, in confidence of this promise, went 
directly to the palace; and Rhampsinitus, in admiration of his 
subtlety, gave him his daughter in marriage; accounting him 
the most knowing of all men, because he knew more than the 
Egyptians, who are wiser than the rest of mankind. 

After this, they said, Rhampsinitus descended alive into 
those places which the Grecians call Hades; where playing 
at dice with Ceres, he sometimes won, and other times lost: 
that she presented him at his departure with a bason of gold; 
and that the Egyptians celebrate a certain festival from the 
day of his descent to that of his reascension, which I have 
seen them observe in my time: but whether that adventure, 
or some other thing, gave bnth to this solemnity, I cannot 
determine. However, the priests every year at that time 
clothing one of their order in a cloke woven the same day, 
and covering his eyes with a mitre, guide him into the way 
that leads towards the temple of Ceres, and then return: upon 
which, they say, two wolves come and conduct him to the 
temple, twenty stades distant from the city, and afterwards ac- 
company him back to the place from whence he came. These 
things are related by the Egyptians; and if any man think 
them credible, he is at liberty: for me, I am opliged to write 
what I have heard. 

‘The Egyptians hold, that the sovereign power of the infer- 
mal regions is exercised by Ceres and Bacchus; and were the 
first of all mankind, who affirmed the immortality of man’s 
soul; which, they say, upon the death of the body always 
enters into some other animal; and passing, by a continued 
rotation, through the different kinds of aerial, terrestrial, and 
miirine beings, returns again into’ a human body after the revo- 
lution of three thousand years. Yet this opinion divers 
Grecians have published for their own, in these and former 
times; but I shall forbear to mention them, though I am not 
ignorant of their names. They told me likewise, that to the 
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reign of Rhampsinitus, justice and goad order were preserved 
ia Feevat: and that the kingdom flourished in plenty; but that 
€heops, who succeeded him, was a most flagitious tyrant. 
For after he had shut up all the temples, and ferbidden the 
public sacrifices, he oppressed the Egyptians with hard labour; 
appointing some to receive the stones that were dug out of 
the quarries in the Arabian mountains, and to draw them 
down to the Nile, in order to be transported in vessels to the 
other side of that river; and ordering others to convey them 
from thence towards the mountain called Libycus. About a 
hundred thoueand men were employed in this labour, ten thou-~ 
sand every three months: and ten years were spent in the 
building of a bridge, which I think to be a work, little less 
considerable than the pyramid. For that bridge is five stades 
in length, sixty feet broad, and in the highest part forty- 
eight feet in altitude; all of polished stone, and carved with 
the figures of various animals. The pyramid, and the sub- 
terraneous vaults built within the hill, on which the pyramids 
stand, were the labour of twenty years. Into this place he 
conveyed the Nile by a trench, and formed a Iittle island in 
the midst of the waters, designing to place his sepulchre on 
that ground. This pyramid 1s quadrilateral, every face con- 
taining eight plethrons in length, and the same measure in 
height. All the stones are thirty feet long, well squared, and 
jointed with the greatest exactness; rising on the outside by 
s gradual ascent, which some call stairs, and others little 
altars, contrived in the following manner. When they had 
laid the first range, they carried other stones up thither, by 
a short engine of wood, and from thence to the second by an- 
other: for these engines thus employed were equal in number 
to the several orders of stone: or perhaps the engine was but 
one, and being easily managed, might be removed as often as 
they placed a stone; for I have heard the relation both ways. 
The highest were first finished, and the rest in their proper order; 
but last of all those that are lowest and nearest the ground. 
On this pyramid an inscription is seen, declaring, in Egyptian 
characters, how much was expended in radishes, onions, and 
garlic, for the workmen; which the interpreter, as I well re- 
member, told me, amounted to no less than the sum of sixteen 
bundred talents of silver. And if this be true, how mirch 
snore may we think was expended in iron tools, in bread, and 
in clothes for the labourers, during the time they were build- 
ing this monument; besides the great sums that must of neces- 
sity have been spent, while they were employed in transporting 
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the stones, and digging the subterraneous vaults? In the end, 
Cheops, having exhausted his treasures, arrived to such a 
degree of infamy, that he prostituted his own daughter in a 
certain apartment, commanding her to get as much money 
as she could; but the sum they mentioned not. She obeyed 
the order of her father; and at the same time contriving to 
leave a monument of herself, asked every one that came, to 
give her a stone towards the edifice she designed. By which 
means she built that pyramid which stands in the midst of 
the three, within view of the great pyramid, and extends to 
the length of a plethron and half on every side of the basis. 
Fifty years, as the Egyptians say, Cheops reigned, and when 
he was dead, his brother Cephrenes succeeded to the king- 
dom; imitating him in other things, and particularly in build- 
ing a pyramid; which yet is far inferior in dimensions to that 
of Cheops, (for we ourselves measured them,) having no sub- 
terraneous chambers, nor a channel, like the other, derived 
from the Nile, and forming a kind of island within, on which 
they say the body of Cheops lies deposited. The lower part 
of this fabric 1s built with Ethiopian marble of various colours, 
forty feet from the ground. But they are both of equal 
altitude, and stand on the same hill; which rises to the height 
of about a hundred feet. They informed me, that Cephrenes 
reigned fifty-six years; and that the Egyptians having been 
thus oppressed with all manner of calamities, during one 
hundred and sixty years, in all which time the temples were 
never opened, had conceived so great an aversion to the 
memory of the two kings, that no Egyptian will mention their 
mames; but always attribute their pyramids to one Philitian 
a shepherd, who kept his cattle in those parts. They said 
also, that after the death of Cephrenes, Mycerinus, the son of 
Cheops became king; and, disapproving the conduct of his 
father, opened the temples, and permitted the people, who 
were reduced to the last extremities, to apply themselves to 
their own affairs, and to sacrifice as in preceding times: that 
the Egyptians prai-e this king above all others; particularly 
for administering justice with so much clemency, that when 
any man complained of a hard sentence, he used to make him 
amends by some present out of his own treasury: that while 
heawas thus beneficent to his people, and careful of their wel- 
fare, the first misfortune that befel him was the death of his 
only daughter ; with which calamity being extremely afflicted, 
he resolved to bury her in an extraordinary manner; and 
having caused the image of a cow to be made of wood richly 
K 2 
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gilded with gold, he put the body of his daughter into the 
machine. This cow was not interred in the ground; but 
continued to my time, exposed to open view, in a magnificent 
chamber of the royal palace in the city of Sais, where they 
burn exquisite odours all the day, and ithuminate the place by 
night with a lamp. In another room contiguous to this, are 
seen the images of Mycerinus’s concubines, as the priests of 
Sais affirm: and indeed about twenty statues of wood stand 
naked in that place; but, touching the women they represent, 
I know no more than they were pleased to tell me. Yet 
some giving a different account of this monument, and of 
these statues, say, that Mycerinus, falling in love with his 
daughter, used violent means to obtain her; which she re- 
senting, hanged herself, and was buried in this manner by her 
father: that her mother cut off the hands of her maids, for 
assisting Mycerinus in the rape of his daughter; and for that 
reason, say they, the statues are made, as the originals were 
mutilated for their offence. But these things, as I conjecture, 
are not said seriously; especially in that particular relating to 
the images, the hands of which were seen by me scattered on 
the floor; and [ plainly perceived they had dropped off through 
length of time. The body of the cow is covered with Phee- 
nician trappings, except the head and neck, which are richly 
gilded; and a circle of gold in imitation of the sun is placed 
between the horns. This animal is represented kneeling, and 
equal in proportion to the largest living cow. The Egyptians 
annually carry her out of the apartment, where she is placed ; 
and after having whipped a certain god, not to be named by 
me on this occasion, they bring her into the light; which 
they say is done, because the daughter of Mycerinus desired 
her father before she died, that he would permit her to see 
the sun once every year. Another calamity fell upon this 
king, after the death of his daughter. For a prophecy was 
brought to him from the city of Butus, importing, that he had 
no more than six years to live, and should die in the seventh: 
which denunciation having heard with impatience, he sent a 
bitter complaint to the oracle; reproaching the God, that his 
father and uncle, who had shut up the temples, despised the 
Gods, and destroyed vast numbers of men, had lived long, 
and he, notwithstanding his piety and religion, must die so 
soon. But the oracle in answer sent him another message, to 
acquaint him, that his life was shortened, because he had not 
acted in conformity to the decrees of fate; which had deter- 
mined that Egypt should be afflicted daring one hundred and 
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fifty years; and that this was well known to the two kings 
his predecessors, though not understood by him? Mycerinus, 
finding himself thus condemned by the Gods, commanded a 
great number of lamps to be made and lighted every night, 
that he might incessantly pass the time in drinking and plea- 
sure: roving frequently by night and by day about the plains 
and groves, wherever he could hear of the most agreeable 
company; imagining by this artifice to convict the oracle of 
falsehood, and by turning the nights into so many days, to 
live twelve years instead of six. ‘This king hkewise left a 
pyramid of a quadrangular form, but lower by twenty feet 
than that of his father, every side extending to the length of 
three plethrons, and built to the middle with Ethiopian stone. 
Some of the Grecians, without reason, attribute this monument 
to the courtesan Rhodopis; but to me they seem ignorant 
who she was. For as she could not have undertaken to build 
a pyramid, which, if I may use the expression, would require 
such an infinite sum; so she did not live in the same time, 
but under the reign of Amasis, very many years after the 
death of those kings who founded the pyramids. She was a 
native of Thrace, servant to Iadmon the Samian of Hephe- 
stiopolis, and fellow-servant with ASsop, the inventor of the 
fables, who likewise belonged to Iadmon, as appears by this 
testimony chiefly. For when the Delphians had several times 
demanded by public proclamation, who would take the penalty 
imposed by the oracle for the death of A¢sop, no man ap- 
peared except Iadmon, the grandson of this Jadmon who was 
the master of Atsop. Xanthus the Samion transported Rho- 
dopis to Egypt in order to get money; but Charaxus of Mity- 
lene, son to Scamandronymus, and brother to Sappho the 
poetess, purchased her liberty with a great sum. By this 
means, being delivered from servitude, Rhodopis continued in 
Egypt; and as she became extremely beautiful, acquired great 
treasures for a person of her condition, though no way suffi- 
cient to defray the expence of sucha pyramid. And whoever 
considers the tenth of her riches, which is to be seen im our 
days, will soon find they were not so great. For out of a 
desire to leave some memory of herself im Greece, she con- 
trived such a monument as no person ever thought of before; 
appropriating the tenth of all her wealth to purchase a great 
number of iron spits, strong enough to carry an ox; which 
she sent as an offering to the temple of Delphi: where they 
still remain behind the altar built by the Chians. From that 
time the courtesans of Naucratis have been fond of appearing 
k 4 
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beautiful; partly, because the person we mention beeame so 
famous that no Grecian was ignorant of the name of Rhodo- 
pis; and partly on account of Archidice, whd lived after her, 
and was highly ¢@lebrated in Greece, though not to a degree 
equal with the former. As for Charaxus, who purchased thé 
liberty of Rhodopis, he returned to Mitylene, and was not a 
little ridiculed by Sappho in an ode she composed against him. 
But I shall say no more concerning Rhodopis. 

After the time of Mycerinus, the priests said, that Asychis 
was king of Egypt, and that he built the most beautiful and 
magnificent portico of Vulcan’s temple, which fronts to the 
rising sun: for though the other porticos are adorned with 
various figures of excellent sculpture, and many curious pieces 
of architecture, yet this is preferable to all: that Asychis, 
finding the riches of Egypt not to circulate, made a law to 
enable a man to borrow money upon the sepulchre of his fa- 
ther, with this addition, that the debtor should put the body 
into the possession of the creditor: and that, if he afterwards 
refused to repay the debt, he should neither be buried in the 
same place with his father, or in any other, nor have the 
liberty of burying any person descended from him; that this 
king, desiring to outdo all his predecessors, erected a pyramid 
of brick for his monument, with this inscription, ** Compare 
‘¢ me not to the pyramids of stone, which I excel as much as 
‘© Jupiter surpasses the other Gods. For striking the bottom 
*© of the lake with long poles, and then collecting the mire 
‘sthat stuck to them, men made bricks, and formed me in 
‘“‘that manner.” These were the principal actions of Asychis; 
and after him, the priests informed me, that Anysis, a blind 
man, born in a city of the same name, succeeded in the king- 
dom: that during his reign Sabacon, king of Ethiopia, at the 
head of a powerful army, invaded Egypt, and that the blind 
man fled to the fens: that the Ethiopian king reigned fifty 
years in Egypt, and in all that time put no Egyptian to death 
for any crime; contenting himself to command every delin- 
quent, in proportion to his offence, to carry a certain quantity 
of earth to the city of which he was an inhabitant; and by 
this means the situation of the Egyptian cities was much ele- 
vated; for those who cut the canals in the time of Sesostris, 
had already brought thither all the earth they took out of 
those aqueducts; but under this Ethiopian king they were 
raised much higher; and none more, in my opinion, than the 
city of Bubastis, which has a temple dedicated to Buabastis, 
who is no other than the Diana of the Crccians. This temple 
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well deserves mention. For though others may be more spe 
cious and magnificent, yet none can afford more pleasure to 
the eye. The temple is built in a peninsula, no part except 
the entrance joining to the Jand, and almest surrounded by 
two canals cut from the Nile, that beat upow the flanks of the 
avenue, without mixing together. Each canal is a hundred 
feet broad, shaded with trees on both sides. The portico is 
ten fathoms in height, adorned with excellent statues of six 
cubits each. This fabric stands in the midst of the city, open 
en all sides to the public view; and remaining untouched 
when the rest of the ground was raised by an addition of earth, 
is yet, like a tower, plainly discovered from every part about 
the place. The walls are beautified with various figures 
wrought in the stone, and inclose a grove of lofty trees, that 
encompass a chapel, in which an image is placed. This 
temple contains a full stade in length, and as much in breadth. 
From the avenue eastward lies a way through the public place, 
leading to the temple of Hermes, about three stades in length, 
and four plethrons in breadth, all paved with stone, and 
planted with trees on each side, that seem to reach the hea- 
vens. And such is the description of this temple. Then pro- 
ceeding to inform me of their deliverance from the Ethiopian 
king, they said, he fled from Egypt upon a vision he had in a 
dream, representing a man standing by him, and advising him 
to assemble all the Egyptian priests, and to cut them in two 
by the middle of the body; that after he had reflected on his 
dream, he concluded that the Gods had a design to lay before 
him an occasion of committing an impious action, to the end 
he might be punished, either by themselves or by men; but 
rather than be guilty of such a crime, he would return to his 
ewn country; because the time was then expired, which the 
oracles had assigned for the duration of his reign in Egypt: 
for whilst he was yet in Ethiopia, he had been admonished 
by the oracles of that country, that he should govern the 
Egyptians fifty years. In conclusion, Sabacon, seeing the 
term of those years elapsed, and being exceedingly disturbed 
by the vision, voluntarily abandoned Egypt. So that after 
his departure, the blind king returned to the exercise of the 
government from the fens, where he had continued fifty years, 
and had formed an island for his habitation, composed of ashes 
and earth. For when any Egyptian went to lim by order 
with provisions, he always desired him to bring some ashes 
thither, without discovering the secret to the Ethiopian. 
This istand, which goes by the name of Elba, and comprehends 
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tgp etades in length, and the same measure in breadth, lay 
undiscovered more than seven hundred years, till the reign of 
Amyrtzus; and was never found out by any of the king’s 
predecessors. ber him succeeded Sethon, a priest of Vulcan, 
who slighting ilitary men of Egypt as persons altogether 
useless to him, among other indignities, took away the lands 
they possessed, and which had been assigned to them by former 
kings, being a square of six hundred cubits to each man. 
For this reason, when Sanacharib king of Arabia and Assyria 
invaded Egypt with a numerous army, the military men re- 
fused to assist him; so that the priest, in great perplexity, 
betook himself to the temple; and, prostrate before the image 
of the God, deplored the calamities impending over his head. 
In the midst of these lamentations he fell] asleep, and dreamed 
he saw the God standing by his side, exhorting him to take 
courage, and assuring him, 1f he would march out against the 
Arabians, he should receive no hurt, but on the contrary be 
effectually succoured, and avenged of his enemies. In confi- 
dence of this vision, the priest assembled the artificers, traders, 
and all the populace, who were willing to follow him, and 
encamped on the frontier near Pelusium, without any of the 
military order in his army. But the mght after his arrival, 
an infinite number of field-rats ente1ing the enemy’s camp, 
gnawed their quivers, bows, and the thongs of their shields in 
pieces. So that, finding themselves disarmed, they were con- 
strained to break up the next morning in confusion, and 
sustained great loss in their flight. For which cause a statue 
of stone, representing this king, is erected in the temple of 
Vulcan, with a rat in one hand, and these words issuing from 
his mouth; Whoever beholds me, let him learn to be religzous. 
Thus far the Egyptians and the priests are the authors of this 
relation, and gave an account of three hundred forty and one 
generations, from their first king to the reign of Sethon priest 
of Vulcan, and last of these monarchs; in which time the 
number of high priests was found equal to that of the kings. 
Now three hundred generations are ten thousand years, every 
three generations being accounted equivalent to a hundred 
years: and the forty-one that remain above the three hundred, 
make one thonsand three hundred and forty years. Thus, 
they said, in eleven thousand three hundred and forty years, 
no God had put on the form of a man; neither had they ever 
heard of such a thing in Egypt, under their more ancient or 
Jater kings. They said, indeed, that in those days the sun 
had four times altcred his regular course, having been twice 
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observed to rise where he now sets, and to go down twice 
where he now rises ; yet without producing any change, either 
by land or water, by diseases or mortality. 

Having given an account of my descent to the priests of 
Jupiter at ‘hebes, 1 met with almost the same return Heca- 
tseus the historian formerly had from them; when tracing his 
genealogy by the male line, he derived himself from sixteen 
Gods. For they conducted me to a spacious edifice, and 
shewed me large images of wood, representing all their 
preceding high priests; and pomting to each in order as 
they stood, the son after the father, they went through the 
whole number | mentioned before, repeating their genealogy 
in a gradual descent; for every high priest places his image 
there during his life. But when Hecatzeus, in the account of 
his family, came to mention the sixteenth God, they would 
by no means admit of his supposition, that a man could be 
begotten by a God; but on the contrary told him, that each 
of the images he saw, represented a piromis begotten by another 
piromis; and that of the whole number, amounting to three 
hundred and forty-five, no one had been reputed ether a God or 
a hero; the word pzromis signifying no more in their language 
than an honest and virtuous man; which character all those re- 
presented by the images had, and yet were far inferior to the 
Gods: that indeed before the time of these men, the Gods had 
been the sovereigns of Egypt; but were not conversant with 
mortals; that one of them always exercised the supreme power, 
and that the last of those kings was Orus, the son of Osiris, who 
dethroned Typhon, and by the Grecians is called Apollo, as 
Osiris by the same people is named Bacchus. The Grecians 
also think, that Hercules, Bacchus, and Pan, are the youngest 
of all the Gods; but in Egypt Pan is esteemed the most an- 
cient, even of the eight primary deities: Hercules is among 
those that are second in antiquity, and go under the name of 
the twelve: and Bacchus is of the third order of Gods, who 
derive their being from the former. I have already declared 
how many years the Egyptians account from Hercules to the 
reign of Amasis: but their computation from Pan contains a 
greater number, and from Bacchus fewer years than from 
either, though from this God to the reign of Amasis they 
reckon no less than fifteen thousand years. The Egyptians 
say they know these things with certainty, because they have 
always computed the years, and kept an exact account of time. 
Now from Bacchus, who 1s said to have been the son of Semele 
the daughter of Cadmus, to ou time, about sixtecn hundred 
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years have passed; and from Hereules the son of Alemena, 
gbout nine hundred; but from Pan, who, as the Grecians say, 
was the son of Mercury by Penelope, not more than eight 
hundred; which is a less number of years than they account 
from the siege of Troy. Let every man embrace the opi-~ 
nion he judges most probable; as I have declared my own 
touching these things. For if Bacchus the son of Se- 
mele, and Pan the son of Penelope, had lived famous, and 
grown old in Greece, like Hercules the son of Amphitryon, 
some might have said, that these men obtained the names of 
those ancient Gods. But, because the Grecians report that 
Jupiter received Bacchus as soon as he was born, and having 
sewed him into his thigh, carried him to Nyssa in Ethiopia, 
beyond Egypt; and because they have nothing at all to say 
touching the place of Pan’s education, I am fully convinced, 
that the Grecians had not heard of these, till they were made 
acquainted with the names of the other Gods, and therefore 
they ascribe their generation to that time, and not higher. 
Thus having reported the traditions peculiar to the Egyptians, 
I shall now relate such things as other nations, no less than 
they, acknowledge to have been done in Egypt, and shall add 
some particulars of which I was an eye-witness. 

The Egyptians were free upon the death of their king, the 
priest of Vulcan; but having never been capable of living 
without a kingly government, they divided Egypt ito twelve 
parts, and constituted a king over each division. These twelve 
kings contracted alliances by mutual marriages, and recipro~ 
cally obliged themselves to contimue in perpetual amity, with- 
out invading the territories of each other, or endeavouring to 
enlarge their own. Which contract they contrived in sach 
obligatory terms, because they had been admonished by an 
oracle, when they assumed the government, that whoever 
among them should offer a libation m the temple of Vulcan, 
out of a bowl of brass, should be sole king of Egypt; for they 
used to assemble in all the temples indifferently. But being 
desirous to leave a public monument of their reign at the com- 
mon charge, they built a labyrinth near the city of Croco- 
diles, a htale above the lake of Mceris, which I saw, and found 
far surpassing the report of fame. For if any man will im- 
partially consider the buildings and monuments of the Grecians, 
he will plainly see upon comparison, that this labyrinth is a 
work of more labour and ater expence; though I confess 
the temples of Ephesus and Samos deserve a peculiar regard. 
The pyramids are beyond expression magnificent, and singly 
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comparable to many of the greatest structures in Greece con- 
sidered together. And yet the labyrinth is more admirable 
thun the pyramids. For this building contains twelve vaulted 
halls, with so many opposite doors; six opening to the north, 
and six to the south; all encompassed by the same wall. 
Fifteen hundred chambers are comprohender within the upper 
part of this edifice, and an equal number under ground. [ 
viewed every*room of the upper part, and only report 
what I saw. But of the subterraneous part I can say no- 
thing, except upon the credit of other men; for the Egyptians 
who kept the place would by no means permit me to go 
in; because, said they, the sepulchres of the holy crocodiles, 
and of those kings that built the labyrinth, are there. I 
am therefore confined only to report the things I heard 
concerning the subterraneous buildings. But the upper 
part, which I carefully viewed, seems to surpass the art of 
men; so many egressions by various passages, and infinite 
returns, afforded me a thousand occasions of wonder, aa 
I passed from a spacious hall to a chamber; from thence to a 
private cabinet; then again into other passages out of the 
cabinets, and out of the chambers into the more spacious 
rooms. All the roofs and wails within are incrusted with 
matble; but the walls are farther adorned with figures of 
eculpture. The halls are surrounded with pillars of white 
stone finely polished. And at the angle where the labyrinth 
ends, a pyramid 1s erected, forty fathoms 1n height, with figures 
of the largest animals in sculpture, and a subterraneous way 
leading into it. Nevertheless, though this labyrinth be such 
as I have described, yet the lake of Meeris, by which that 
monument stands, is more wonderful; containing the full 
measure of three thousand and six hundred stades, or sixty 
schoenes in circumference; which 1s equal to the length of all 
the sea coast of Egypt. The figure of this lake is oblong, 
stretching to the north and south: and in the deepest parts 
has fifty fathoms of water. But the two pyramids built about 
the middle of the lake, which raise their heads fifty fathoms 
above the surface of the water, and conceal as many under- 
neath, shew undeniably that this work was performed by the 
hands of men. On each of these a statue of marble is placed, 
seated in a throne; by which account, the pyramids are one 
hundred fathoms in height; and one hundred fathoms make up 
just a stade of six plethrons. The fathom is a measure con- 
taining six feet, or four cubits; the foot comprehends four 
paims, and the cubit six. This Iake is not fed by springs ? 
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for all those parts are excessively dry; but by waters derived 
through channels cut from the Nile, which flow into the lake 
six months of the year, and return to the river the other six. 
During all the six months of the river’s retreat, the fishery 
yields a talent of silver every day to the king’s treasury; and 
the rest of the time, twenty mines only. The inhabitants 
assured me that this lake runs under the earth as far as the 
sands of Libya, leaning always to the westwatd, by the way 
of the midland country, and the mountains of Memphis. But 
being much concerned not to see the earth that was taken out 
of these works, I desired the neighbouring people to explain 
the matter; who informing me that all that carth bad been 
cariied away, I easily gave them credit, because I had heard 
that the like had been done at the city of Ninus in Assyria. 
For when certain thieves had formed a design to steal the vast 
treasures of Sardanapalus, king of Ninus, which were preserved 
in subterraneous vaults, they carried on a mine from their own 
habitations to the palace, and every night throwing the earth 
they had taken out into the river Tigris, which passes by the 
city, they at last effected their design The same method was 
taken in Egypt, with this exception only, that they wrought 
here by day and not in the night. For they informed me, 
that all the earth they dug was carried by the Egyptians to 
the Nile, and dispersed by the current of that river. And in 
this manner the lake of Moeris is reported to have been made. 
The twelve kings continued strictly to observe the contract 
they had made; when meeting altogether at a stated time to 
sacrifice in the temple of Vulcan, and being about to offer a 
libation on the last day of the solemnity, the high priest by mis- 
take brought no more than eleven of the twelve golden bowls, 
which were reserved for these occasions. So that to supply 
the deficiency, Psammetichus, who stood last in order, took 
off his helmet of brass, and holding it in his hand, performed 
the ceremony of libation with the rest. All the other kings 
had the same kind of helmet, and wore them at that time; 
neither had Psammetichus any ill intention. But they con 
sidering the action, and recollecting the prediction of the 
oracle, ** that he who should offer a libation out of a bowl of 
‘** brass, should be sole king of Egypt; though they would 
not put him to death, because upon examination they found 
him free from any evil design, nevertheless unanimously agreed 
to divest him of the greatest part of his territories, aud to banish 
him into the fens, with a strict prohibition not to remove, or 
intermecddle in the affairs of any other part of Egypt. Long 
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before this event, Pszammetichus had been forced to fly into 
Syria, to escape the fury of Sabacon king of Ethiopia, who 
had killed his father, Nechos, and to continue in exile till he 
was recalled by the inhabitants of Sais, after the Ethiopian 
had been induced by the terror of a dream to abandon Egypt. 
Then reigning in conjunction with the eleven kings, he was 
again constrained to withdraw into the fens, for using his 
helmet at the libation. But not being able to digest this in- 
dignity, and studying how to revenge himself against bis per- 
secutors, he sent to the oracle of Latona, in the city of Butus, 
which is accounted the most infallible in Egypt, and received 
for answer, ‘that he should be revenged by men of brass 
*‘ suddenly rising out of the sea.” This oracle plunged him 
into the deepest incredulity; not comprehending the possi- 
bility of receiving succour from men of brass. But not long 
after, some Ionian and Carian pirates, driven by necessity to go 
ashore in Egypt, landed in armour of brass. Upon which 
an Egyptian, who had never before seen men armed in that 
manner, went to the fens, and acquainted Psammetichus, that 
certain men of brass had risen out of the sea, and were ravag- 
ing all the lands adjacent to the shore. He, no longer 
doubting the accomplishment of the prediction, made an alli- 
ance with these Ionians and Carians; and having, by promises 
of ample gratifications, persuaded them to stay, did, with their 
assistance, and the help of such Egyptians as were well affected 
to him, subdue and dethrone all the other kings. 

Thus being in possession of all Egypt, he added a portico 
to Vulcan’s temple at Memphis, facing the south; and in front 
of this portico built another spacious edifice, adorned with 
various figures of sculpture, and sur:ounded with colosses 
twelve cubits high, in the place of pillars, designed for the 
habitation of Apis, by the Grecians named Epaphus, when he 
should be found. He rewarded the Ionians and Carians who 
had assisted him with lands situate on each side of the Nile, 
and separated by that 11ver; calling those habitations, the 
camp. And besides these lands, he gave them whatever he 
had promised before the expedition; and put divers Egyptian 
children under their care, to be instructed in the knowledge 
of the Grecian language. So that those who now perform 
the office of interpreters in Egypt, are descended from this 
colony. The Ionians and Carians continued for a long time 
to inhabit those parts, which lie near the sea, below the city 
of Bubastis, in the Pelusian mouth of the river Nile; till in 
succeeding time, Amasis king of Egypt caused them to aban- 
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aon their habitations, and settle at Memphis, to defend him 

inst the Egyptians. But from the time of their first esta- 
biishment, they had so constant a communication with the 
Grecians, that one may justly say, we certainly know all things 
that passed in Egypt since the reign of Psammetichus to our 
age. They were the first people of a different language who 
settled in Egypt; and the ruins of their buildinus, together 
with the remains of the stations and arsenal, they had for 
shipping, are seen to this day, evidently discovering the place 
where they first inhabited. And inthis manner Psammetichus 
became master of all Egypt. 

Concerning this oracle, I have already related divers par- 
ticulars; and shall now farther enlarge on the same subject, 
as a thing that deserves a sinvular regard. The temple is de- 
dicated to Latona, and built in the great city of Butus, as I 
mentioned before, beyond the Sebennytic mouth of the Nile, 
as men navigate from the sea up that river. Apollo and 
Diana have also temples inthe same city; and that of Latona, 
which contains the oracle, is a magnificent structure adorned 
with a portico sixty feet high. But of all the things | saw 
there, nothing seemed so astonishing to me, as a quadrangular 
chapel in this temple, cut out of one single stone, and con- 
taining a equare of forty cubits on every side, entirely covered 
with a roof of one stone likewise, having a border four cubits 
thick. ‘This chapel, I confess, appeared to me the most pro- 
digious thing I saw in that place; and next to this, the island 
of Chemmis, situate in a broad and deep lake near the temple 
of Butus. The Egyptians say this 1s a floating island; but I 
could not see it either float or move, and wondered to hear 
them affirming so strange a thing. The island of Chemmis 
contains a spacious temple dedicated to Apollo, and three 
altars; with great numbers of palms, and other trees, as well 
of such as produce fruit, as of those that serve for shade and 
ornament. The opinion of the Egyptians touching this island 
is founded on the following tradition. They say that Latona, 
one of the eight primary deities, residing in Butus, whee her 
oracle now is, received Apollo from the hands of Isis, and 
preserved his life by concealing him in this, which is now called 
the floating island, when Typhon, arriving in those parts, used 
all possible diligence to find out the son of Osiris. For they 
say that Apollo and Diana are the offspring of Dionysius and 
Asis: and that Latona was their nurse and preserver; calling 
Apollo and Ceres by the aames of Orus and Isis; and Diana 
by that of Bubastis. Now from this account, and no other, 
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EKachylus, the sou of Kupharion, took his information, when be 
alone of ali the former poets introduced Diane as the daughter 
of Ceres, and said that the island was made to float en this 
eccasion. These things are thus reported. 

Psammetichus reigned ia Egypt fifty-four years; nine and 
twenty of which he spent at the siege of Azotus in Syria, 
before he could reduce that great city, which of all others we 
know held out the longest time. His son Necus succeeded 
him, and began a canal of communication between the Nile 
and the Red sea, which Darius the Persian afterwards finished. 
Two galleys may advance abreast, and perform the whole 
voyage in four days. This canal begins at the Nile, a little 
above Bubastis, and passing by Patumon, a city of Arabia, 
flows into the Red sea. It is cut through the plains of Egypt, 
that lie towards Arabia, because the mountains of Memphis, 
which contain the quarries of stone, are situate beyond this 
leyel, And therefore this great canal is carried along the 
foot of those hills from the west to the eastward, and then 
turned through the chops of the mountains towards the 
south into the Arabian gulph. But the shortest and most 
compendious passage from the northern sea to the southern, 
or Red sea, is by mount Casius, which separates Egypt from 
Syria. For this mountain 1s not above a thousand stades 
distant from the gulph of Arabia. So that this is the shorter 
way, the other being rendered more tedious by the frequent 
turnings of the canal. One hundred and twenty thousand 
Egyptians employed in this labour perished under the reign 
of Necus; and when the work was half done, the oracle ad- 
monished him to desist, and leave the canal to be finished by 
a barbarian; for that name is given by the Egyptians to all 
those who are of another language. Thus Necus abandoning 
his design, turned his thoughts to military affairs, and built a 
fleet of galleys on the northern sea, and another in the Arabian 
guiph, at the mouth of the Red sea, as appears by the ruins 
of his arsenals and havens remaining to this day. These 
fleets he used upon occasion; and was no less formidable by 
land. For he fought a battle against the Syrians in the plains 
of Magdolus; and after he had obtained the victory, took the 

t city of Cadytis. The garments he wore in these actiens 

e consecrated to Apollo, and sent them to Branchis, in she 

territories of the Milesians. He reigned sixteen years; and 
at his death left the kingdom to his son Psammis. 

During the reign of this king, ambassadors from Elis arrived 
in Egypt, boasting that they had outdone all mankind, in 
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establishing the Olympian exercises under the most just and 
excellent regulations, and did not think that the Eyyptians, 
though they were the wisest people of the world, could make 
any addition to their institution. Being arrived, and having 
acquainted the king with the cause of their embassy, he sum- 
moned an assembly of such persons as were esteemed the 
wisest among the Egyptians: who when they had heard all 
that the Eleans had to say concerning the Olympian exercises, 
and the cause of their coming, which they said was to enquire 
whether the Egyptians could invent any thing more equitable, 
asked the ambassadors, if the citizens of Elis were permitted 
to enter the lists: and the Eleans answering that they and all 
other Grecians were equally admitted; the Egyptians replied, 
that in so doing they had totally deviated from the rules of 
justice; no consideration being sufficient to restrain men from 
favouring those of their own country to the prejudice of 
strangers. But if they were sincerely desirous to act justly, 
and had undertaken this voyage into Egypt with that inten- 
tion, they ought to exclude all the Eleans, and admit only 
strangers to be the opponents. This admonition the Eleans 
received from the Egyptians. 

Psammis reigned only six years; and having undertaken 
an expedition against the Ethiopians, died soon after, and left 
the kingdom to his son Apries. This king lived twenty-five 

ears, in greater prosperity than any of his predecessors, except 
his grandfather Psammetichus. In which time he invaded 
Sidon with an army, and engaged the Tyrians in a sea-fight. 
But being destinated to ruin, his misfortunes began upon an 
occasion, which I shall briefly mention in this place, and more 
largely explain when I speak of the Libyan affairs. Apries 
having sent a numerous army against the Cyrenzeans, and re- 
ceiving a very great defeat, the Egyptians revolted; suspect- 
ing he had designedly contrived the slaughter of those forces, 
that after their destruction he might govern the rest with a 
more absolute authority: which they so highly resented, that 
not only those who returned from that expedition, but 
all the friends of those that had perished, openly revolted 
against him. When Apries heard of this defection, he dis- 
patched Amasis to pacify them with kind expressions. But 
as he was beginning to reprove the Egyptians, and to dissuade 
them from their enterprize, a certain Egyptian, who stood 
behind Amasis, put a helmet upon his head, and saluted him 
king of Egypt. Which was not done without the participation 
of Amasis, as the event shewed. For he was no sooner de- 
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clared king, then he prepared to lead an-army against Apries: 
who being informed of all that had passed, sent Patarbemus, 
one of the most considerable persons among the Egyptians 
that adhered to him, with orders to bring Amasis alive into 
his presence. Patarbemis airiving in the camp, called to 
Amasis; but he, as he sat on horseback, lifting up his thigh, 
and breaking wind, bid him carry that to Apries. In the end, 
when Patarbemis required him to go tothe king, he answered, 
that he had been long preparing to visit him; and that he 
might give him no cause of complaint, he would not only 
appear himself, but would bring some company with him. 
Patarbemis perceiving the design of Amasts by the words he 
had heard, and the preparations he saw, thought himself 
obliged to inform the king of these things with all expedition : 
and coming into his presence without Amasis, Apries said not 
one word to him; but in a sudden transport of passion com- 
manded his eats and nose to be cut off. The rest of the 
Egyptians, who to that time had continued faithful to Apries, 
seeing a person of universal esteem treated in so unworthy a 
manner, went immediately over to those who had revolted, 
and offered themselves to Amasis: which when Apries heard, 
he drew out bis auxiliary forces, consisting of Carians and 
fonians, to the number of thirtv thousand; and marching 
from Sais, where he had a beautiful and magnificent palace, 
led his troops against the Egyptians: whilst Amasis led the 
army he commanded against the foreigners. They met in 
the fields of Memphis, and prepared themselves on both sides 
for a battle. 

The Egyptians are distinguished into seven orders of men; 
priests, soldiers, herdsmen, hogherds, t:aders, interpreters, and 
pilots, who take their names from the professions they exercise. 
The military men are called either Calasirians, or Hermo- 
tybians, according to the districts they inhabit. For all Egypt 
is divided into districts or jurisdictions. The Hermotybians are 
of the district of Busiris, Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, and one 
half of the island Prosopis, which is called Natho. From 
these districts a hundred and sixty thousand Hermotybians 
may be drawn, when they are most numerous. None of these 
ever learn any mechanic art, but apply themselves wholly to 
military affairs. The Calasirians are of the jurisdictions of 
Thebes, Bubastis, Aphthis, Tanis, Mendcs, Sebennytus, Athri- 
bis, Pharbzethis, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anysis, and of Mycephoris, 
which is situated in an island over against Bubastis. ‘These 
districts of the Calasirians may furnish two hundred and fifty 
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thousand men at mast; who being likewise restrained from 
exercising any mechanic profession, are obliged to apply 
themselves, from father to son, to the art of war only. I cannot 
affirm that the Grecians received this custom from the Egyp- 
tians; especially considering that the Thracians, Scythians, 
Persians, Lydians, and almost all barbarous nations, have 
little regard to those who profess any mechanic art; judging 
such as abstain from those employments, and particularly 
military men, to be ofa more generous spirit. Yet all the 
Grecians have entertained the same maxim, and principally 
the Lacedemonians; though the mechanic arts are not ac- 
counted altogether so dishonourable among the Corinthians. 
The lands conferred upon the militia are exempted from all 
public tributes, as well as those of the priesthood. Twelve 
acres are assigned to each man, every acre containing a square 
of one hundred Egyptian cubits, which are equal to so many 
cubits of Samos. ‘They all enjoy these advantages, but are 
admitted to other profits by turns. For a thousand Calasiri- 
ans, and as many Hermotybians, serve the king annually for a 
guard; and, besides the revenue of their lands, 1eceive a daily 
allowance, consisting of five pounds of bread, and two of beef, 
with four draughts of wine to each man. 

Both armies being advanced to Memphis, Apries at the 
head of his auxiliannes, and Amasis with all the Egyptians, 
they fought a battle; in which the foreigners behaved them- 
selves with great courage; but being oppressed with numbers, 
were entirely defeated. It is reported that Apries fondly 
thought he had so well established his authority, that the 
power of a God would not prove sufficient to dispossess him 
of the kingdom ; and yet he was beaten, taken prisoner, and 
confined to the palace of Sais, formerly his own, and now be- 
longing to Amasis; where he was kept for some time, and 
treated with great humanity. But the people murmuring at 
the lenity of Amasis to a common enemy, as injurious to him- 
self and the whole nation, he was constrained to deliver Apries 
into the hands ofthe Egyptians; who strangled him, and laid 
his body in the sepuchre of his ancesto1s, erected in the tem- 
ple of Minerva adjoining to the palace, on the left-hand of 
the entrance. For the inhabitants of Sais have always buried 
the kings that were of their province in this temple. But the 
monument of Amasis is placed at a greater distance from the 
palace than that of Apries and his progenitors. In the court 
of this temple stands a magnificent structure, adorned with 
columns of stone cut to extraordinary dimensions, and resem- 
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bling palm-trees in figure; togetherwith many other ornaments; 
and within that edifice are two doors, between which a funeral 
monument is placed. Behind the same temple of Minerva at 
Sais, certain sepulchres are built by the back wall; for a 
memorial of things not to be named by me. Vast obelisks 
stand erected on the consecrated ground, near a lake of orbi- 
cular form, lined with stone, and in my opinion equal to that 
of Delos, which from the roundness of its figure 1s called 
Trochoeides. In this lake the Egyptians form the ideas of 
their nocturnal passions, which they call mysteries. But for 
the sake of decency, I shall not explain these things, though 
the far greater part are well known to me. Neither shall I 
utter one word more than is permitted, touching the sacred 
rites of Ceres, which in Greece are called Thesmophorian. 
The daughters of Danaus brought these ceremonies from 
Egypt, and instructed the Pelasgian women in the use of them. 
Bat upon the expulsion of the Peloponnesians, these rites were 
almost abolished; except among the Arcadians, who were not 
ejected by the Dorians. 

After the death of Apries, the kingdom continued in the 
hands of Amasis, who was born in the city of Siuph, in the 
province of Sais. The Egyptians shewed little respect to him 
in the beginning of his reign; but rather despised him asa 
person of inferior rank, and not descended of an illustrious 
family; but he soon acquired their esteem by his art and dex- 
terity. For among other infinite treasures, he had a bason of 
gold, in which he and all those who were admitted to eat at 
his table, were accustomed to wash their feet. This bason 
he caused to be melted down, and formed into the statue of a 
God; which having placed in the most frequented part of the 
city, the Egyptians with great reverence paid their devotions 
to the image. In the mean time Amasis, informed of their 
behaviour, calls a general assembly, and acquaints the Egyp- 
tians, that the image they now worshipped so devoutly, was 
made out of the bow], in which they had so often pissed, vo- 
mited, and washed their feet ; and that his condition was not 
unlike that of the image: for though he had been formerly an 
ordinary person, yet being now their king, he required them 
to honour and obey him: and by this means he persuaded 
the Egyptians to think themselves obliged in duty to pay him 
all that respect and submission, which 1s due toa king. His 
usual manner was to employ all the hours of the morning 
in an assiduous application to the public affairs, and after- 
wards to divert himself in company, drinking with his com- 
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panions, and frequently descending even to play the part of a 
buffeon. But his friends, offended at his conduct, admonished 
him, that these actions tended to render him contemptible. 
‘‘ For,” said they, ** he who sits on a throne ought to pass the 
‘whole day in the administration of public business; that 
‘‘ the Egyptians may know they are governed by a great king, 
‘* and speak honourably of his person. hereas your con- 
** duct is altogether unbecoming the royal dignity.” Amasis 
in answer said, *“* That an archer, when he is about to shoot, 
‘© braces his bow; but after he has shot, loosens the string ; 
*€ because a bow that should always continue bent, would either 
ss break, or be rendered useless in time of need: and that this 
“© might reasonably be applied. to men: for if a man should 
** incessantly attend to serious studies, and refuse to spend any 
‘* part of his time m ludicrous recreations, either madness or 
*¢ stupidity would steal upon him: of which truth being per- 
“ fectly convinced, he had contrived to divide the time be- 
“tween business and diversion.”’ And indeed the Egyptians 
say that Amasis, whilst he was a private person, loved to drink, 
and divert himself with jesting and raillery; and was so far 
from being a man of diligence and industry, that he betook 
himself to stealing, when he could no otherwise supply the 
expences of his luxury: for which being frequently accused 
by those he had robbed, and always denying the fact, he was 
often carried to the oracle of the place; where he was many 
times convicted, and as often acquitted. But after his acces- 
sion to the throne, he slighted the temples of all those Gods 
who had acquitted him; and abstaining from their sacrifices, 
would never bestow any donation upon them; well knowing 
they deserved no regard, by the experience he had of the 
falsehood of their oracles. Whereas on the contrary, per- 
suaded of the veracity of those Gods, who had declared him a 
thief, he paid a singular reverence to their temples. He 
built that admirable portico which stands before the temple 
of Minerva in Sais, far surpassing all others in circumference 
and elevation, as well as in the dimensions of the stones; and 
adorned the bnilding with Colossian statues,and the monstrous 
figures of Androsphynges. One pait of the stones employed 
in this work were cut in the quarries of Memphis; but those 
of the greatest magnitude were conveyed by water from the 
city of Elephantis, distant from Sais as far as a vessel can 
make in twenty days. But that which I beheld with greatest 
admiration, was a house he brought from Elephantis, made of 
one stone. Two thousand men, all pilots, were employed 
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during three whole years in the transportation of this house ; 
which has in front twenty-one cubits; in depth fourteen, and 
eight in height. And this is the measure of the outside. The 
inside is eighteen cubits and upwards in length, twelve in 
depth, and five cubits in height. This wonderful edifice is 
placed by the entrance of the temple; some say, because the 
architect, regretting the time he had spent in so tedious a labour, 
fetched a deep sigh as he was moving the machine towards its 
station: which Amasis resenting, would not suffer him to pro- 
ceed. But others affirm, that one of the men who guided the 
rollers was crushed to pieces in the way to the temple, and 
on that account they advanced no farther. Among the many 
magnificent donations which Amasis presented in the most 
famous temples, he caused a Colossus, lying with the face 
upwards, seventy-five feet in length, to be placed before the 
temple of Vulcan at Memphis: and on the same basis erected 
two statues of twenty feet each, wrought out of the same stone, 
and standing on each side of the great Colossus. Like this, 
another is seen in Sais, lying in the same posture; cut 1n 
stone, and of equal dimensions. He likewise built the great 
temple of Isis in the city of Memphis, which well deserves to 
be admired. 

Under the reign of Amasis Egypt was exceedingly happy 
in all the conveniencies derived fiom the river to the country, 
or from the country to men, and contained twenty thousand 
populous cities. He established a law, commanding that 
every Egyptian should annually declare before the governor 
of the province, by what means he maintained himself; and 
if -he omitted to go, or gave not a satisfactory account of his 
way of living, he should be punished with deatb. This law 
Solon the Athenian brought from Egypt, and 1groduced into 
Athens; where it is inviolably observed at a most equitable 
constitution. Amasis was a lover of the Grecians, and, besides 
the favours he conferred upon particular persons and cities, 
he permitted as many as would come into Egypt, to inhabit 
the city of Naucratis, and granted that those who would not 
settle there, but chose rather to attend their commerce by sea, 
might erect altars and temples to the Gods in certain places 
assigned to that end. The greatest, noblest, and most fre- 
quented of these temples is that which is generally known by 
the name of the Grecian temple, built at the common expence 
of the Ionian cities of Chio, Teos, Phocza, and Clazomene; 
in conjunction with the Dorian communities of Rhodes, Cnidus, 
Halicarnassus, Phaselis; and the city of Mitylene only of the 
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folians. So that these places alone have a title to this temple, 
and to appoint the povernors of commerce: and all other 
communities that participate of those privileges, are only 
admitted upon favour. For the people of A¢gina built a tem- 
ple to Jupiter at their own charge; the Samians one to Juno, 
and the Milesians another to Apollo. The city of Naucratis 
was anciently the only place of resort for merchants in all 
Egypt: and if a vessel put into any other harbour of the Nile, 
the proprietor was obliged to swear he arrived unwillingly, 
and would depart in the same ship by the first opportunity ; 
and that if contrary winds should prevent him from reaching 
the port of Canopus, he would unload his goods, and carry 
them in boats round the Delta to Naucratis. So great were 
the privileges of that city. 

When the Amphyctions agreed to pay three hundred talents 
for rebuilding the temple of Delphi, which had been burnt 
by an unknown accident, and charged a fourth part of that 
sum upon the inhabitants of the place, the Delphians went 
about, desiring assistance of divers cities, and brought home 
no small contributions from Egypt. For they received a 
thousand talents of alum from Amasis, and the value of 
twenty mines from the Grecians who were settled in his king- 
dom. Amasis made also an alliance of mutual amity and 
defence with the Cyrenzeans: and resolving to take a wife of 
that country, either out of a desire of having a Grecian wo- 
man, or from a peculiar affection to that people, he married 
Ladice, the daughter, as some say, of Battus, others, of Ar- 
cesilaus; though a third sort pretend she was the daughter of 
Critobulus, a person of great authority among the Cyrenzans. 
But not being able to use her as his wife after marriage, and 
yet finding ngimpediment with respect to other women, he at 
length told her she bad enchanted him, and that no artifice 
should be sufficient to deliver so wicked a woman out of his 
hands. Ladice denied the fact, and endeavoured to pacify 
him: but when nothing would prevail, she sighed out a men- 
tal prayer to Venus; and vowed, if Amasis should be enabled 
to do the part of a husband that night, (which was the only 
remedy left,) she would send a statue of the Goddess to be 
erected in Cyrene. o sooner had she made this vow, than 
Amasis found himself like other men, and continued to use 
Ladice as his wife with all possible tenderness and affection. 
On the other hand, Ladiece, not unmindful of her promise to 
the Goddess, sent the statue she had vowed, which stands 
entire to this day without the gates of Cyrene. And when 
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Cambyses had conquered Egypt, and received an account of 
this person, he preserved her from all injurious usage, and 
caused her to be conducted in safety to her own country. 
Amasis sent several consecrated donations to Greece. He 
presented a gilded statue of Minerva to the city of Cyrene; 
with bis own picture drawn after the life: to Lindus he gave 
two statues of stone representing the same Goddess, together 
with a linen pectoral of admirable workmanship: and sent 
two images of himself carved in wood to the city of Samos; 
where to this day they are seen standing in the great temple 
of Juno behind the gates. Amasis made this donation to 
Samos, on account of the mutual obligations of hospitality, 
contracted between him and Polycrates the son of A®aces: 
and the other to Lindus, without any engagement of that 
nature: but because the daughters of Danaus are reported to 
have founded the temple of Minerva in that city, when they 
fled thither from the sons of Aigyptus: and these were the 
donations of Amasis. He was the first who conquered 
Cyprus, and constrained the Cyprians to pay him tribute. 
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AGAINST this Amasis, Cambyses the son of Cyrus assem- 
bled an army, consisting of his own subjects, and the Grecian 
forces of the Ionians and (Kohans, The cause of the war was 
this. Cambyses sent a herald into Egypt to demand the 
daughter of Amasis: to which he was persuaded by an 
Egyptian physician, dissatisfied with the king, because he had 
separated him from his wife and children, and compelled him 
to go to Persia rather than any other, when Cyrus by a 
message desired Amasis to send him the best physician for 
the eyes that could be found in Egypt. The angry Egyptian 
incessantly endeavoured to induce Cambyses to make this 
demand, to the end that Amasis, if he should comply, might 
be mortified with the loss of his daughter, or irritate the king 
of Persia by his refusal. Under these difficulties Amasis 
could not easily determine what resolution to take; for he 
dreaded the Persian power; and knew Cambyses demanded 
his daughter, not to make her his wife, but his concubine. At 
last he resolved upon this expedient. Hus predecessor Apries 
had left an only daughter, tall and beautiful, whose name was 
Nitetis. This virgin Amasis furnished with all manner of 
magnificent apparel, and sent her to Persia for his own 
daughter: where some time after her ariival, when Cambyscs 
visiting her in a familiar manner called her the daughter of 
Amasis, she said, “‘O king, thou hast been deceived by Ama- 
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‘¢ gis, who sent me hither with all these ornaments in the place 
‘¢ of his daughter: whereas indeed I am the daughter of 
‘*¢ Apries his master, whom he put to death, after he had re- 
«‘ yolted with the rest of the Egyptians.” ‘These words filled 
Cambyses the son of Cyrus with indignation, and determined 
him to make war against Egypt. ‘Thus the Persians report 
the matter. But the Egyptians claim a relation to Cambyses 
by blood, and pretend that be was the son of this Nitetis; and 
that Cyrus, not Cambyses, was the person who sent for the 
daughter of Amasis. Nevertheless this account is groundless 
and disingenuous. For if any people of the world are well 
informed of the Persian customs, the Egyptians certainly are; 
and therefore could neither be ignorant that a son of the half 
blood is never admitted to be king of Persia, when a legitimate 
heir is apparent; nor that Camby$es was the son of Cassan- 
dana daughter to Pharnaspes of the race of Achzmenes, and 
not of an Egyptian woman. But they have deliberately 
perverted the truth, that they might have some colour to 
pretend a relation to the family of Cyrus: another story they 
have contrived, which I think no less incredible than the for- 
mer. ‘They say that a Persian lady being admitted to the 
presence of the king’s women, and seeing the children of 
Cassandana beautiful and well-proportioned, could not refiain 
from admiring her happiness; but Cassandana answered, 
that though she was wife to Cyrus, and mother to these chil- 
dren, yet he slighted her, and pieferred an Egvptian servant, 
sneaning the hated Nitetis, before her: upon which Cambyses, 
the eldest of her sons, said, “* Mother, when I am a man, I 
‘Swill on your account turn all Egypt upside down:” that 
this discourse of Cambyses, who had not then attained to 
more than ten years of age, struck all the women present with 
admiration ; and that he kept his revenge in memory till he 
grew up; and when he was possessed of the kingdom, made 
war against Egypt. Another motive that concurred to induce 
him to undertake this expedition, was the arrival of Phanes, 
by descent a Grecian of Halicarnassus. He had been one ot 
the auxiliaries of Amasis, prudent in council, and valiant in 
action. ‘This man, dissatisied with Amasis, on I know not 
what occasion, departed by sea from Egypt, with a design to 
confer with Cambyses. But Amasis, who knew him to a 
man of credit among the auxiliaries, and well acquainted with 
the Egyptian affsirs, resolved to pursue him with all diligence: 
and to that end sent one of the most trusty among his eunuchs 
with a galley, who surprised him in Lycia; but did not bring 
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him back to Egypt, because he was overreached by his pri- 
soner. For Phanes made his guard drunk, and by that means 
escaping into Persia srrived at the time when Cambyses was 
preparing all things for his expedition to Egypt, and much 
perplexed how he should pass the deserts that were destitute 
of water. He discovered many important affairs of Amasis 
to the king of Persia, and advised him to desire the king of 
Arabia by a message to grant him a safe passage through his 
territories; as the only way into Egypt easy of access. For 
whatever is situate betwen Phoenicia and the borders of Ca- 
dytis, which belongs to the Syrians of Palestine, and in my 
opinion is little inferior to Sardis; together with all the 
trading places on the coast to the city of Jenysus, is part of 
the Arabian territories. And so is the whole tract of land 
that lies extended fiom Jenysus, which belongs to the Syrians, 
to the lake of Serbonis, where mount Casius stretches towards 
- the sea. But from the lake of Serbonis, to which Typhon is 
a1eported to have concealed himself, the country belongs to 
Egypt. And all that space which lies between the city of 
Jenysus, mount Casius, and the lake, being no less than three 
days’ march, is‘utterly destitute of water. But in this place I 
shall mention a thing which has not been observed by many 
who have passed by sea into Egypt. ‘Twice every year the 
Grecians and Phoenicians transport thither certain earthen 
vessels filled with wine; and yet not one of these is ever to 
be found empty. Now if any man ask how this comes to 
pass, I shallinform him. ‘The governor of every province is 
obliged to collect all those vessels that he can find within his 
jurisdiction, and send them to Memphis; where they are filled 
with water, and then conveyed to those arid parts of Syria. 
So that all these vessels, that can be found in Egypt, are 
from time to time sent back into Syria. In this manner the 
Persians, when they had conquered Egypt, made provision of 
water for the forces they should afterwards send to that coun- 
try. But, as before this expedition water was not thus pre- 
served in those parts, Cambyses by the advice of Phanes the 
Halicarnassian sent ambassadors to solicit the king of Arabia 
to permit him to pass in safety; and upon mutual assurances 
of amity obtained his request. The Arabians are most reli- 
gious observers of the contracts they make; which are attended 
with these ceremonies. When they enter into mutual obli- 
gations, a third person standing between the parties, makes 
an incision with a sharp stone in the palm of the hand under 
the longest fingers of both the contracters; and cutting a 
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shred from the garment of each, dips it in the bload, and 
anoints seven stones brought thither to that end, inveking the 
names of Bacchus and Urania. After this invecation, the 
mediator of the agreement exhorts the stranger, or the citizen 
if the centract be made with a citizen, to perform the condi- 
tions: and the contractors are obliged to profess themselves 
bound in justice to observe the treaty. They acknowledge 
no other Gods than Bacchus and Urania, whom they call by 
the names of Ourotalt and Alilat. They shave their temples, 
and cut their hair to a circular form; in order, as they say, 
to resemble Bacchus. The Arabian, after the conclusion of 
this treaty with the ambassadors of Cambyoes, caused a great 
number of camels’ skins to be filled with water, and loaded on 
living camels: which being done, he ordered them to be 
driven to the arid deserts, and there in person expected the 
arrival of Cambyses with his army. ‘This account seems to me 
the most credible: yet I must not omit to mention another 
expedient, (though less probable,) because it is affirmed like- 
wise. Corys Is a great river of Arabia, and runs into the Red 
sea. And they say that the king of Arabia, by joining together 
the raw hides of oxen and other animals, made an aqueduct 
from this river to the deserts, and conveyed the water thither 
by that means into cisterns provided for receiving and pre- 
serving as much as should be necessary. But that, because 
the way between the river and this dry country was no less 
than twelve days’ journey, he contrived to convey the water 
by three several aqueducts into three different places. 

Psammenitus the son of Amasis lay encamped with his 
army at the Pelusian mouth of the Nile, in expectation of 
Cambyses ; for Amasis died before this invasion, after he had 
reigned forty and four years, in a continued course of felicity. 
His body was embalmed, and buried in the sepulchre which 
be had built for himself in the temple. During the reign of 
Psammenitus a great prodigy was seen in Egypt. Showers 
of rain fell at Thebes; which, the Thebans say, had never 
happened before, nor since, even to this day. For no rain 
ever falls in the upper regions of Egypt; but at that time 
they had rain, as the Thebans affirm. 

The Persian army marched through the unwatered coun- 
try, and, arriving near the camp of the Egyptians, resolved to 
hazard a battle: which the Grecians and Carians, who were 
auxiliaries to the Egyptians, perceiving, they, to shew their 
detestation of Phanes, for introducing a foreign enemy into 
Egypt, brought his sons into the camp; and having placed a 
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bowl between the two armies, killed them all upon the bowl, 
im sight of their father. Then they poured water‘ and wine 
into the blood; and, after all the auxiliaries had tasted of this 
mixture, they began the attack. The battle was obstinately 
fought, and great numbers fell on both sides: but at last the 
Egyptians were put to flight. On this spot of ground I saw 
a@ very surprising thing, which the people of the country 
shewed me. For as the bones of those who were killed in 
that fight are separated; those of the Persians lying in one 
place, and those of the Egyptians in another; I found the 
skulls of the Persians so weak, that one might break them with 
the least pebble; whereas those of the Egyptians were hard 
enough to resist the percussion of a weighty~stone. They 
told. me; ‘and I assented to their experience, that this differ- 
ence is owing to the Egyptian custom of shaving the heads of 
their children early; by which means the bone ts rendered 
thicker and stronger through the heat of the sun, and the head 
preserved from baldness: and indeed we see fewer persons 
bald in Egypt than in any other country. As therefore the 
skull of an Egyptian is fortified by this method, so the heads 
of the Persians are softened by contrary custom. For they 
are net exposed to the sun, but always covered with caps and 
“turbans. And I observed the same thing at Papremis in those 
who were defeated with Achzemenes the son of Darius, by 
Inarus king of Libya. : 
The Egyptians, after they had lost the battle, fled away to 
Memphis in a disorderly manner. Which Cambyses hearing, 
he sent a Persian herald thither in a ship of Mitylene to ex- 
hort them to surrender. But when they saw the vessel en- 
tering the port of Memphis, they ran out in great numbers 
to the shore, destroyed the ship, tore the men in pieces, and 
carried their mangled limbs into the city. Upon this the 
Egyptians were besieged, and after some time forced to sub- 
mit. Which so terrified the Libyans, that, to avoid the like 
calamity, they yielded to mercy without a blow, and taxing 
_themselves in proportion to their abilities, sent divers presents 
to Cambyses. The Cyrenzans and Barceeans being under 
the same apprehensions, surrendered hkewise as the Libyans 
had done. Cambyses very favourably received the presents 
of the Libyans: but was highly displeased at those of the 
Cyrenseans, as I conjecture, because they were inconsiderable. 
For they sent no more than five hundred mines of silver, 
which he took with disdain, and threw about among the sol- 
diers. On the tenth day after the taking of Memphis, Cam- 
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byses, to try the constancy of Psammenitus, who had reigned 
only six months, sent him in disgrace to the suburbs of the 
city, accompanied by other Egyptians; and at the same time 
ordering his daughter to be dressed in the habit of a slave, 
and furnished with a bucket, commanded her, with other 
virgins of the principal families in Egypt clothed in the same 
manner, to bring water from the river. When the fathers of 
these virgins saw them weeping and lamenting, they likewise 
wept and bewailed the calamity of their children. But Psam- 
menitus alone, who saw and heard no less than they, only 
turned his eyes towards the ground. ‘These virgins having 
passed by with water, Cambyses in the next place sent the 
son of Psammenitus thither also, attended by two thousand 
Egyptians of like age, all with halters about their necks, and 
a curb in the mouth; to suffer death in satisfaction for the 
lives of those Mitylenzans who perished with their ship. 
For the king’s judges had determined that ten of the principal 
Egyptians should be saciificed for every one of those men. 
Yet when Psammenitus perceived them passing, and knew 
that his son was going to die, he did no more than he had 
done at the sight of his daughter; though all the rest of the 
Egyptians about him made loud lamentations. But he no 
sooner saw one of his companions, a man advanced in years, 
plundered of all, and living only upon alms, walking about 
the suburbs, where the army, and Psammenitus with other 
Egyptians were, than he wept bitterly, and calling him by his 
name, struck himself upon the head. All these things being 
reported to Cambyses by three persons who were placed about 
Psammenitus to observe his actions, he was struck with won- 
der, and sent a message to him in these words. ‘‘ Psamme- 
<< nitus, thy master Cambyses is desirous to know why, after 
‘¢ thou hadst seen thy daughter so ignominiously treated, and 
“< thy son led to execution, without any exclamation or weep- 
‘* ing, thou shouldest be so highly concerned for a poor man 
‘© no way related to thee, as he is informed.” To this ques- 
tion Psammenitus returned the following answer, ‘‘ Son of 
‘© Cyrus, the calamities of my family are too great to leave me 
“‘ the power of weeping: but the misfortunes of a companion, 
“‘ reduced in his old age to the extremest necessity, may be 
“¢ filly lamented with tears.” His answer being brought to 
Cambyses, was generally approved; and the Egyptians say 
that not only Croesus, who accompanied him in this expedi- 
tion, and all the Persians that were present, could not refraia 
from tears; but that Cambyses himself, touched with remorse, 
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sent immediate orders to save the life of the son, and to bring 
the father from the suburbs into his presence: that these mes- 
sengers found the son already dead, having been the first that 
suffered; but conducted Psammenitus to Cambyses; who 
permitted him to live at his own discretion, without doing 
him any manner of violence. And if by bis conduct he had 
persuaded Cambyses that he desired no innovation, he might 
probably have been entrusted with the admin:stration of 
Egypt. For the Persians are accustomed to pay so great 
respect to the sons of kings, that they usually bestow the 
kingdoms of those who revolt upon their children; as may 
be proved by many examples, and particularly by those of 
Thannyra the son of Inarus the Libyan, who was invested 
with his father’s government; and of Pausiris the son of 
Amyrtzus, who met with the same fortune; though greater 
disasters never fell upon the Per-ians, than by the means of 
those two kings. But Psammenitus designing to raise new 
disturbances, and soliciting the Egyptians to 1ebel, was seized 
by order of Cambyses, and received the just reward of his infi- 
delity. For after his conviction he drank the blood of a bull, 
and died immediately. - es 
From Memphis Cambyses went to the city of Sais, in order 
to execute a design he had projected; and to that end going 
into the palace of Amasis, he piesently conmmanded his body 
to be taken out of the sepulchre: which being done, he gave 
farther orders to whip him, to pull off his hair, to prick him 
with pointed instruments, and to abuse the corpse with all 
manner of indignity. But after they had tired themselves 
with this employment, and saw all their efforts rendered in- 
effectual by the solidity of the embalming composition, Cam- 
byses commanded the bady to be burnt: which was an action 
of impiety; because the Persians believe fire to be a God; 
and to burn a dead body 1s not. peimitted in either nation. 
For the Persians say it is a violation of religion to feed a God 
with the dead body of a man: and the Egyptians hold that 
fire is a savage animal, which devours all that comes within 
his reach, and after he has glutted his voracious appetite, 
expires with the things he has comsumed: neither do they 
éver give the bodies of dead men,to wild beasts; but choose 
rather to embalm than to bury them i the earth, lest they 
should be eaten by worms. So that Cambyses commanded a 
thing altogether repugnant to the manners of both nations. 
But the Egyptians pretend this was not the body of Amasis, 
but of another Egyptian, equal to him in years, whom the 
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Persians, mistaking him for Amasis, treated so opprobriously. 
For they say, that Amasis being admonished by the oracle of 
what should happen to him after death, contrived to secure 
himself against the prediction, by placing the dead body of 
this Egyptian near the door of his sepulchre, and commanding 
his son to deposit his own in the remotest part of the same 
monument: though I am of opinion that these pretended 
commands of Amasis touching his own funeral, and this 
Egyptian, are fictitious. 

After this, Cambyses 1esolved to undertake three several 
expeditions; one against the Carthaginians, another against 
the Ammonians, and a third against the Macrobian Ethi- 
opians, who inhabit that part of Libya which lies upon the 
South sea. He designed to attack the Carthaginians with a 
fleet, and the Ammonians by a land army. But before he 
would make war against the Ethiopians, he determined to 
send some persons into the country, who under pretence of 
carrying presents to their king, and enquiring into the truth 
of the report concerning the table of the sun, might discover 
the strength and condition of the kingdom. They say this 
fable of the sun is a certain meadow in the suburbs, furnished 
with the roasted flesh of all sorts of four-footed animals, which 
being ranged in order by the magistrates of the city in the 
night, serve to feast all comers in the morning. The inha- 
bitants say that these things are a daily present of the earth: 
and this 1s their account of the table of the sun. 

Cambyses, in pursuance of his resolution touching the spies, 
sent to Elephantis for such persons among the Ichthyophages, 
as best understood the Ethiopi.n language; and in the mean 
time commanded all his naval forces to sail towards Carthage. 
But the Phoenicians, alleging they were under the most sacred 
obligations of relation to the Carthaginians, and could not 
without impiety make war against thcir own blood, refused 
to execute the orders of Cambyses. And the rest being 
utterly incapable of such an enterprize, the Carthaginians 
were thus preserved from the Persian power. For Cambyses 
did not think convenient to compel the Phcenicians to obey, 
because they had voluntarily submitted to him, and made up 
the great strength of his fleet; though the Cyprians had done 
the same, and were likewise employed against the Egyptians. 
When the Ichthyophages arrived from Elephantis, Cambyses 
sent them away to Ethiopia with full instructions, and pre- 
sents, consisting of a suit of purple, a necklace, and. bracelets 
ef gold, an alabaster box of rich ointment, and a vessel of palm 
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wine.. These Ethiopians are reported to surpass all other men 
‘in beauty and large proportion of body; and to govern them- 
selves in respect to the succession of the kingdom by a pe- 
cular method, unknown in any other part of the world: for 
they confer the royal dignity upon the man who is of the’ 
largest size, and of strength proportionable to his person. 
“To this nation the Ichthyophages were sent; and after their 
arrival, having made their presents to the king, they addressed 
themselves to him in these words, “ Cambyses king of the 
‘¢ Persians, being desirous to enter into mutual engagements 
‘6 of friendship and hospitality with thee, has given us com- 
‘¢ mission to treat of this affair; and sent these presents, 
‘© which are such as he himself 1s most delighted with.’’ To 
which the Ethiopian, not doubting they were spies, returned 
this answer. ‘“ It was not from any consideration of m 

‘‘ friendship that the king of Persia sent you to me with these 
«* presents; neithe: have you spoken the truth; but are come 
‘into my kingdom as spies. If Cambyses were an honest 
man, he would desire no more than his own; and not 
*‘ endeavour to reduce a pcople under servitude who have 
** never done him any injury. Flowever, give him this bow 
‘Sfrom me, and let him know that the hing of Ethiopia 
‘6 advises the king of Persia to make war against the Macro- 
‘bian Ethiopians, when the Persians shall be able thus 
easily to draw so strong a bow; and in the mean time to 
«thank the Gods, that they never inspued the Ethiopians 
‘swith a desire of extending then dominivon beyond their own 
‘S country ’? When he had satd this, he loosened the stiing, 
and delivered the bow to the ambassadors. ‘Then taking up 
the purple garment, he asked what 1t was, and how made; 
and after they had informed him touching the colour, and man- 
ner of the tincture, ‘* The men,” said he, ** are deceitful, and 
‘so is the clothing they wear.’' In the next place he ques- 
tioned them concerning the necklace and bracelets; and when 
they had explained to him the curious workmanship of those 
things, the king laughed, and told them that chains of a far 
greater strength were to be found in Ethiopia. Of the 
ointment he gave the samc judgment as of the purple garments. 
But when they entered into a discourse about the wine, which 
the Ethiopian tasted with great pleasure, he desired to know 
what provisions were used at the king of Persia’s table, and 
to what age the longest life of a Persian might reach. The 
ambassadors answered, that the food of the king of Persia 
was bread; taking occasion from that demand to describe 
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the natyre of wheat; and that the longest life of a Persian 
might extend to four-score years. "The Ethiopian king re- 
plied, that he was not at all surprised, if men who eat nothin 
. but dung, did not attain to a longer life; and was persuade 
they could not arrive even to that age, without the assistance 
of wine; acknowledging the Persians to have the advantage 
_of the Ethiopians in that particular. Then the Ichthyo- 
phages enquiring in their turn concerning the life and diet of 
the Ethiopians, the king said, that they usually attained to a 
hundred and twenty years; and some to a greater age; that 
they fed upon roasted flesh, and used miJk for their drink. 
But seeing the spies astonished at the mention of so great a 
number of years, he brought them to a fountain, which ren- 
ders the bodies of men smooth as if anointed with oil, and 
perfumed as with the odour of violets. The water of this 
fountain, as the spies said, is too weak to bear either wood, or 
other substance lighter than wood; but every thing presently 
sinks te the bottom. This water, if indeed they have any 
such, is said to be used by all the inhabitants, and accounted 
the cause of their longevity. From this fountain the king 
conducted them to see the prisons, where all the prisoners are 
fettered with chains of gold; for among these Ethiopians 
the most rare and valued of all metals 1s brass. he next 
thing they viewed was the place which is called the Table of 
the Sun; and last of all the sepulchres, which are said to be 
covered with glass in the manner following. When they 
have dried the body after the Egyptian fashion, or some other 
way, they lay on a covering ct white plaister, which they 
paint with colours as near as possible to the likeness of the 
person deceased: then they inclose the body within a hollow 
column of chrystal, which they dig easily, and in great abun- 
dance in those parts. The dead are plainly seen through 
these transparent glasses; emitting no ill scent, nor being at 
all disagreeable to the eye, because they perfectly resemble the 
persons living. They are kept a whole year in the houses of 
their nearest relations; and during that time are honoured 
with sacrifices, and the first fruits of all things: after which 
they are carried out, and placed upright round the parts ad- 
joining to the city. 

The Ichthyophages having seen every thing remarkable, 
returned to Cambyses; and after they had acquainted. him 
with all that had passed, he fell into a violent passion, and 
ordered his army to march immediately against the Ethio~ 
pians, without making any provision for their subsistence, or 
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ence considering that he was going to make war in the 
remotest parts of the world; but as soon as he had heard the 
report of his messengers, like a man abandoned of reason and 
good sense, he began to move with the whole body of his 
land forces; commanding only the Grecians to stay behind 
with their ships. When he arrived at Thebes, he drew out 
about fifty thousand men, ordering them to ravage all the 
country of the Ammonians, and to burn the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, whilst he with the rest of his army should march 
against the Ethiopians But before he had advanced a fifth 
part of the way, his provisions were consumed, together with 
the cattle that served to carry the baggage: and if upon the 
first information of this want, Cambyses had returned with 
his forces, and ceased to pursue his rash attempt, before he 
committed more faults, he had given some proof of his wisdom. 
But he abandoned all to chance, and obstinately continued 
his march. The soldiers fed upon herbs, so long as they 
found any in thei: way: but when they arrived in the sandy 
deserts, some of them were guiltv of a horrd action; for 
they cast lots among themselves, and eat every tenth man: 
which Cambyses hearing, and apprehending they would con- 
tinue to devour one another, he desisted from his enterprize 
against the Ethiopians, and retreated to Thebes, after he had 
lost a gieat part of his army F)om thence, under the con- 
duct of guides, he returned with the rest of his forces to 
Memphis: where, at his arrival, he dismissed the Giecians, 
with leave to 1etue in their ships to their own country: and 
thus ended this expedition of Cambyses against the Ethio- 
pians. As for that part of the army which he sent against 
the Ammonians, they marched from Thebes, and by the help 
of their guides arrived at the city Oasis, inhabited by Samians, 
who are reported to be descended from the Eschrionian tribe, 
and situate seven days’ march from Thebes, through the sands. 
This country in the Grecian language 1s called the Fortunate 
Jsland, and no man doubts that the army arrived 1n this place. 
* But what was their fate afterwards, is related by none, except 
the Ammonians, or those who have conversed with them: 
for they never returned to their own country, nor even to 
Egypt. The Ammonians say, they marched from Oasis; 
and after they had passed one half of the sands which lie in 
the way from that city, a strong and impetuous wind began 
to blow from the south at the time of their dinner, and raised 
the sands to such a degree, that the whole army was buried 
alive, and perished. 
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When Cambyses was returned to Memphis, Apis, or, as 
the Grecians call him, Epaphus, appearing among the Egyp- 
tians, they put on the richest of their apparel, and feasted 
splendidly. Which Cambyses seeing, and highly resentin 
these expressions of joy, after his affairs had succeeded so ii], 
he sent for the magistrates of Memphis, and putting them in 
mind that the Egyptians had done no such thing when he 
was in Memphis before, asked why they carried themselves in 
this manner, after he had lost so great a part of his army. 
They answered, that when their God manifested himself, 
which seldom happened, the Egyptians had been always 
accustomed to celebrate his appearance with the greatest de- 
monstrations of joy. Which when Cambyses heard, he told 
them, they hed; and put them to death, as liars. Then he 
sent for the priests; and having received the hke answer from 
them, he said, that if any God was so mild and familiar to 
shew himself to the Egyptians, he would not be unacquainted 
with him; and without more words commanded the priests to 
bring their God. So they departed to put his orders in exe- 
cution. This Apis, or Epaphus, is the calf of a cow incapable 
of bearing another, and no otherwise to be impregnated than 
by thunder, as the Egyptians affirm. The marks that dis- 
tinguish him from all others are these: his body is black, 
except one square of white on the forehead; he bas the figure 
of an eagle on his back; a double hst of hair on his tail; and 
a scarabzeus under his tongue. When the priests had brought 
their God into the presence of Cambyses, he in a brutal 
manner drew his dagger, and designing to thrust it into the 
belly of Apis, wounded him in the thigh: then falling into 
a fit of Jaughter, “ Ye wretches,” said he, ‘** are these things, 
‘which are composed of flesh and blood, and so easily 
‘¢ vulnerable, the Gods you worship’? This 1s a worthy God 
‘indeed, and suitable to the character of the Egyptians. 
‘«¢ But I will let you know that you shall not abuse me with 
“impunity.” When he had said these words, he commanded 
the proper officers to whip the priests, and to kill all the 
Evyptians they should find making public demonstrations of 
joy. Thus the festival was interrupted; the priests punished ; 
and Apis, after he had languished some time, dying of his 
wound in the temple, was busied by the priests, and his death 
concealed from Cambyses. The Egyptians say Cambyses 

rew mad immediately after this sacrilegious action; thou 
it is known he was so before; and had made the first dis- 
covery of his extravagance upon the person of his brother 
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Smerdis, who was born of the same father and mother 
with himself; sending him back from Egypt in a jealous 
humour to Persia, because he alone of all the Persians had 
been able to draw the bow, which the Ichthyophages brought 
from the Ethiopian king, within the breadth of two fingers. 
After his departure, Cambyses dreamed he saw a vision, re- 
presenting a messenger arrived from Persia to inform him 
that Smerdis was seated on the royal throne, and touched the 
heavens with his head. Upon which, fearing his brother 
would kill him, and assume the kingdom, he sent Prexaspes, 
one of his principal confidents, to Persia, with orders to kill 
Smeidis. Prexaspes, in pursuance of his instructions, put an 
end to the life of Smerdis; some say, at a hunting appointed 
to that purpose; others, that he drowned him in the Red-sea, 
after he had by his persuasions drawn him thither: and this 
is accounted the first delirious action of Cambyses. Hs 
second was the murder of his own sister, who had accom- 
panied him into Egypt, and was also his wife. Which was 
the first example of that kind among the Persians; who ull 
that time had always abstained from such marriages. But 
Cambyses being in love with one of his sisters; and as 
desirous of making her his wife, as convinced of the novelty 
of his design, summoned all the royal judges together. These 
judges are certain chosen Persians, who continue in their 
offices during life, unless they a:e convicted of acrime. They 
decide all controversies, miterpret the laws, and all things 
are referred to their determination. ‘To these persons Cam- 
byses applied himself, and having demanded whether they 
had any law that permitted a man to mairy his sister, received 
this cautious and proper answer; that indeed they could find 
no law to permit a man to marry his sister; but were well 
acquainted with another, which gives a liberty to the kings of 
Persia to do whatever they think convenient. And by this 
means they did not abrogate a law for fear of Cambyses; but 
that they might not lose tieir lives by a peitinacious resistance, 
they found out another in favour of the king, who was so 
desirous of this match. Upon their answer, Cambyses married 
the sister he loved, and a little time afte1, another. The per- 
_son he killed was the youngest of these, who followed him into 
Egypt; and whose death, as well as that of Smerdis, is re- 
ported two ways. For the Gnecians say, that Cambyses 
having one day brought a young dog to the whelp of a lion, 
diverted himself to see them fight; and that this dog bemg 
over-matched, another of the same litter broke luose, and ran 
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to his assistance; by which means the two dogs worsted the 
lion: that whilst Cambyses was pleasing himself with this 
entertainment, the young woman, who sat by him, began to 
weep; of which, when the king had asked her the reason, she 
answered, that seeing the little dog come so seasonably to the 
succeur of his brother, she could not refrain from tears, 
because this accident put her in mind of the fate of her bro- 
ther Smerdis, whose death she knew nobody would revenge: 
and the Grecians affirm that for these words Cambyses killed 
her. But the Egyptians say, that as they were both at table, 
she took a lettuce, and pulling the leaves asunder, asked her 
husband, “* Whether an entne lettuce was not more beautiful 
«‘ than one pulled in pieces.’’ He answered, ** Most certainly:” 
*¢ Then,” said she, “ you have truly represented this broken 
*6 lettuce, by dismembering the house of Cyrus:’’ that upon 
these words Cambyses in a rage struck her with his foot, and 
caused an abortion, of which she died. Thus Cambyses ex- 
ercised his fury against those of his own family; but whether 
his madness seized him for the death of Apis, or from any 
other cause, may be doubted; because human nature is 
subject to many evils. And indecd we are informed that 
Cambyses was afflicted from his infancy with a convulsive 
malady, by some called the sac? ed disease: and then, no won- 
der, if his mind were not sound in so distempeicd a body. 
Besides these, he was guilty of other outrageous extravagances 
against the Persians, and among them against Prexaspes; 
who had always been honoured by him m an extraordinary 
manner; received all messages in his name; and had a son 
that served him as cup-bearcr, which is an office of great 
dignity. For when he asked Prexaspes what the Persians said 
of him, and what character they usally gave him in their 
familiar conversations, Prexaspes answered, ‘ Sir, they 
“¢ highly applaud your actions in general, only think you too 
‘¢ much addicted to wine.”? ‘“* How!” said Cambyses with in- 
dignation, ** the Persians say I overthrow my understanding 
“‘ and judgment by drinking wine to excess? If that be true, 
“they have been great dissemblers.” For Cambyses being 
formerly present In a great assembly of Persians, where Croe- 
sus likewise assisted, and asking what opinion they had of 
him in comparison of his father Cyrus, they told him, he far 
surpassed his father; because he was not only master of all 
that Cyrus possessed, but had added Egypt and the sea to his 
dominions. Nevertheless Croesus not approving their con- 
clusion, spoke thus to Cambyses; ‘* Son of Cyrus, I cannot 
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“ persuade myself that thou art equal to thy father: for 
<¢ thou hast not yet such a son to succeed thee as he had :” 
which words were so grateful to Cambyses, that he highly 
commended the judgment of Croesus: and on this occasion 
remembering what had passed at that time, said with indigna- 
tion to Prexaspes, ‘‘ See now, whether the Persians have 
« spoken the truth, or are distracted themselves, when they say 
“‘ these things of me? For if I shoot this arrow through the 
‘heart of thy son, who stands there under the portico, the 
‘¢ Persians have said nothing to the purpose: but if I miss, 
‘¢ they have spoken the truth, and Iam mad.” He had no 
sooner pronounced these words, than drawing his bow, he 
shot an arrow through the body of the young man: then 
commanding him to be taken up and opened, and finding the 
arrow had pierced his heart, he turned about with great joy, 
and laughing in the face of the father, said, ** Prexaspes, I 
‘S suppose thou art now convinced that the Persians are mad, 
“© and not Cambyses. ‘Tell me, didst thou ever see a man 
‘* shoot more just than I have done?”? But Prexaspes perceiv- 
ing him to be delirious, and being under great apprehensions 
for his own life, ** Truly, sir,” said he, * I believe a God could 
*““ not shoot more dexterously.’? At another time he com- 
manded twelve Persians of the first rank to be seized, and 
without any just cause to be buried alive. But whilst he was 
proceeding 1n this furious manner, Crocsus the Lydian thought 
fit to admonish him in these words: ‘ I beseech you, sir, let 
“not youth and anger be so prevalent with you; but restrain 
“Sand moderate your passions. For it is the part of a wise 
‘¢ man, and conducing to your own safety, to foresee and pre- 
‘vent danger. You have destioyed divers of your own 
‘countrymen upon slight occasions, and have not spared 
‘their children; consider, if you persist in such a course, 
‘> whether the Persians may not rebel. For my own part I 
** cannot refrain from giving you this advice, because your 
‘¢ father Cyrus expressly commanded me to put you in mind 
“< of whatever might be most expedient for your affairs.”” To 
this friendly counsel of Craesus, Cambyses answered, “ How 
“© dare you presume to advise me? as if you had so wisely 
*€ governed your own kingdom. It was admirable counsel you 
‘* gave my father, when you persuaded him to pass the river 
“‘ Araxes, and attack the Massagetes, instead of permitting 
‘*them to enter our territories as they were willing to do. 
«* You first ruined yourself by your own ill government, and 
‘‘ then destroyed Cyrus by your illadvice. But you shall not 
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« leng enjoy the pleasure of that action: for it is more than 
“time I should take occasion to avenge his death.” No 
sooner had he pronounced these words, than he took up his 
bow to shoot Croesus; but the Lydian saved himself by 
runniag immediately out of his presence. Nevertheless Cam- 
byses, perceiving the object of his fury withdrawn, commanded 
his officers to seize him, and put him todeath. But they, who 
knew his manner, resolved to conceal Craesus; that if Cam- 
bysea should repent of his rashness, and enquire for bim, they 
might be well rewarded for preserving his life; or dispatch 
him afterwards, if they should find that Cambyses had neither 
altered his opinion, nor desired tu see him. In a little time 
the king failed not to ack for Cioesus; which the officers 
understanding, acquainted him that Croesus was still living. 
“‘ T am very glad,” said Cambyses, “ that he is alive; but will 
‘* never forgive those who saved him.” And indeed he made 
good his word, for he put them all to death. Many more 
actions of this nature he did whilst he stayed at Memphis, not 
only against the Persians, but also against his confederates. 
He opened many ancient sepulchres to view the bodies of 
the dead; and entering into the temple of Vulcan, derided 
the image of the God: which indced resembles those Phoeni- 
cian figures that are placed on the prow of their ships, and 
called Patzcians, not exceeding the stature of a pigmy. He 
likewise went into the temple of the Cabirian Gods, (which 
no man except the priest may presume to ente1,) and after he 
had ridiculed the form of their images, ordered them to be 
thrown into the fire, because they were like that of Vulcan, 
from whom they are said to be descended. All these things 
convince me that Cambyses was outrageously mad; else he 
would never have attempted to make a mockery of national 
religions and customs. For if all men were left at liberty 
to introduce from other places such 1ites and usages as they 
should best approve, they would yet choose to retain their 
own; every man being strongly inclined to prefer the manners 
of his country before those of any other. ‘That this is the 
common sentiment of all mankind, I could prove by many 
instances; but shall com#ent myself with one. Darius having 
assembled the Greciarts Who lived under his empire, asked 
them for how great a sum they would oblige themselves to 
eat the dead bodies of their parents; and they answering that 
nothing was sufficient to induce them to commit so great a 
crime, he presently sent for certain Indians called Callatians, 
whe are accustomed to eat the dead bodies of their fathers, 
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and demanding in the presence of the Grecians and their 
interpreters, how much money they would take to burn their 
parents after death, they made loud exclamations, and begged 
he would mention such things no mere. This is the effect of 
custom: and therefore Pindar in my opinion says judiciously, 
That custom is the king of all men. 

Whilst the arms of Cambyses were employed in this expe- 
dition, the Lacedemonians made war against Samos; where 
Polycrates had put himself at the head of a party, and by 
violence seized the government. He at first divided his ac- 
quisition with his two brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson ; 
but afterwards having put the elder to death, and expelled 
Syleson, who was the younger, he became sole master of all, 
and made an alliance with Amasis king of Egypt; which was 
confirmed and cultivated on both sides by mutual presents. 
His enterprizes were attcnded with such success, that in a 
short time all the Ionian and Grecian cities were acquainted 
with his fame; every thing yielding to the reputation of his 
arms, wherever he determined to make war. He had a hun- 
dred galleys of fifty oars each, and a thousand archers. He 
attacked all places without distinction; pretending to do a 
greater favour to his friends by restoring what he had taken 
away, than by leaving them in the quiet enjoyment of their 
possessions. He subducd many of the islands; took divers 
cities on the continent; defeated the Lesbians in a sea fight, 
as they were going to assist the Milesians with their whole 
fleet; and putting them ,all to the chain, compelled them to 
make the ditch that surrounds the walls of Samos. So many 
successes were not anknown to Amasis, and plunged him into 
no little perplexity. But when he heard that their number 
increased daily, he wrote to Polycrates in these terms. 
‘s Amasis to Polycrates: I have heard with pleasure the 
‘‘ fortunate successes that attend the enterprizes of a friend 
‘Sand ally. But the excess of thy prosperity disturbs me; 
€€ because I know how envious the Gods are. As for me, I 
** would rather choose, that my affairs and those of my friends 
“© should alternately participate of good and bad fortune 
** through the whole course of life, than be always accompanied 
*¢ with uninterrupted felicity. For I cannot remember that I 
“ever heard of a man, who having been always happy, did 
*““not at last perish by somie signal calamity. Be advised 
“‘ therefore by me; and fence against good fortune in this 
‘* manner: consider what you value at a high rate, and woukd 
*“‘be much concerned to lose: deprive yourself of this pre- 
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** pepeat the weamedy which you baye adw from me.”’.,. When 
‘Pobperates had read this letter, and attentively considered the 
mattar, he spproved the counsel of Amasis; and deliberating 
with himself, which of all his treasures he could not abandon 
without a most sensible reluctancy, came at last to thia resolu- 
‘tien: he had a signet made of an emerald, set in gold by the 
band of Theodorus the son of Telecles the Samian; po | this 
he determined to lose in the following manner. He went on 
board a galley of fifty oars completely manned, commendi 
the mariners to put off; and when he saw they had advan 
to a considerable distance from the island, he took the jewel in. 
his hand, and in the presence of all the company threw it into 
the sea. This done, he commanded them to carry him back, 
and at his return was not a little disturbed for his loss. But 
on the fifth or six day after, a certain fisherman having taken 
a large and beautiful fish, and thinking it a present worthy of 
Polycrates, went to the gates of his palace, and desired admis- 
sion: which being granted, he presented the fish to the king, 
and said, ** Though I get my living by hard labour, yet I 
‘< could not persuade myself to carry this fish, which -1 have 
“€ taken, to the market, because I thought it a fit present for 
‘‘a king.” Polycrates, pleased with these words, commended 
the man; and having thanked him, as well for his compliment as 
for the fish, invited him to dinner. The fisherman received these 
favours with great joy, and went away to his own habitation. 
In the mean time the servants opening the fish, saw the signet 
lodged in the belly; and when they had taken it out. ‘.astened 
with much satisfaction to Polycrates; restored the jewel, and 
acquainted him in what manner they had found it. Poly- 
crates, persuaded that the event was divine, wrote down what 
he had done, as well as what had happened to him afterwards, 
and sent the whole account to Egypt. By which Amasis 
being convinced that no man can deliver another from the 
effects of a fatal decree, and that the life of Polycrates would 
not terminate in such prosperity as had attended his actions 
so constantly that he recovered even those things which he 
designed to lose, sent a herald to Samos with orders to re- 
nounce his friendship, and dissolve all obligations of hoapi- 
tality that had been contracted between them; leat the future 
«calamities ef Polyerates should affect him with that grief which 
‘seen owe to the misfortunes of a friend. 

‘Against this Polycrates; so universally happy in all his 
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ee ee to make war, at the soli- 
citation ‘of those Sanians ‘aherwards founded. tha city of 
Cyddnia in Crete. Bat Polyorates, being ‘informed of:ehefr 
design, ‘sent » messenger privately to Cambyses the ssuh: of 
Cyrus, as ‘he was preparing to invade Egypt; with inetrua- 
tions to desire him to demand some assistance of the = 
Which when Cambyses heard, he readily dispatched a mes- 
sage to Polycrates, desiring he would furnish a fleet to assist 
him m his Egyptian expedition. Upon this demand, Poly- 
crates drew out all those he suspected of seditious designs, 
and sent. them with forty galleys to Cambyses, requesting Fim 
at the same time that he would not permit them to return to 
Samos. Some affirm that these Samians never arrived in 
ypt; but in their passage through the Carpathian sea, 
calling a council of war, came to a resolution not to proceed 
farther in their voyage: otheis say, that they arrived in 
Egypt; but finding themselves observed and under guard, 
they sook an opportunity to make their escape, and in their 
return to Samos met the fleet of Polycrates, which they de- 
feated, and landed safely in their own country; where the 
fought an unsuccessful battle by land, and afterwards set sail 
for Lacedemon. Yet some pretend they had the victory in 
this action also: but I think their opinion is groundless. 
For they could- not have been under a necessity of” imploring 
the aid of the Lacedemonians, if-they had found themselves 
able to resist the forces of Polycrates. Besides, it is repug- 
nant to reason to imagine that one who had a numerous army 
of foreign mercenaries in his pay, and such a body of Samian 
bowmen, should be beaten by so unequal a number as those 
were who returned from Egypt: especialiy 1f we consider, that 
Polycrates, to prevent treachery, had brought together the 
wives and children of all the Samians into the arsenal of the 
navy; resolving to burn them together with the naval stores, 
if he should find himself betraved to the returning exiles. 
These Samians, thus expelled by Polycrates, arrived in 
Sparta; and segaitee before the senate, implored their assist~ 
ance in many werds, and with pressing instances. But at 
this first audience, the Lacedemonians gave them no otber 
answer than that they had forgotten the first part of their 
speech, and therefore could not comprehend the last. At 
their second appearance, the Samians caused an empty basket 
to be brought in, and only said, there was no beead: upon 
which the Lacedemonians answered, that the basket might 
have been sufficien#to declare their wants; and immediately 
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deereed to assist them. When all things were ready for the 
expedition, the Lacedemonians transported their army to 
Samos, in requital, as the Samians pretend, for the assistance 
they formerly bad from Samos, when they were engaged in a 
war against the Messenians; though the Lacedemonians say, 
they did not undertake this enterprize out of good will to the 
Samians; but to revenge themselves of that people for inter- 
eepting the bason they sent to Croesus, and robbing them the 
heey before of a curious pectoral, which Amasis king of Egypt 

ad sent tothem. This pectoral was made of linen, adorned 
with many figures of animals woven into the work, and en- 
riched with gold and variety of colours: the chain is of 
admirable artifice, fine and slender, though consisting of three 
hundred and sixty distinct threads. Such another is seen at 
Lindus, presented to Minerva by the same Amasis. The 
Corinthians were easily induced to take part in this war; 
because they also had been injured by the Samians in the 
preceding age. For when Periander the son of Cypselus had 
sent three hundred vouths, born of the noblest famulies of 
Corcyra, to Alyattes king of Sardis, that they might be made 
eunuchs; and the Corinthian ships, which transported them, 
were already arrived at Samos; the Samians, who were not 
ignorant of the design of this voyage, in the first place in- 
structed the boys to take sanctuary in the temple of Diana, 
forbidding the Corinthians to use any violent means to remove 
them, because they were under the protection of the Goddess: 
and when the Corinthians refused to give them subsistence, 
the Samians on their account instituted a festival, which they 
observe to this day. For at night, whilst the supphants were 
in the temple, they assembled the young men and virgins to 
dance; and ordered them to carry about certain cakes made 
of flower and honey, that the Corcyrzean youths might snatch 
them out of their hands, and by this means sustain themselves: 
which practice they continued, till the Corinthians, weary of 
attending, thought fit to depart from Samos; and were no 
sooner gone, than the Samians sent home the boys to Corcyra. 
Now if the Corinthians had lived in amity with the Corcyre- 
ans after the death of Periander, they would not have taken 
part with the Lacedemonians against Samos on this occasion; 
but indeed from the first peopling of that island, their dissen- 
sions have been perpetual. The Corinthians therefore, not 
forgetting the usage they received at Samos, joined their forces 
to the Lacedemonians. As for Periander, the reason he had 
to send the sons of the principal men ofsCorcyra to Sardis, 
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with the design 3 have mentioned, was this. When hé had 
killed his wife Metisea, he found that calamity attended by 
another. She left him two sons, one of seventeen, arid an- 
other of eighteen years of age. These young men Prodles, 
tyrant of Epidaurus, their grandfather by the mother, sent for 
to his court, and caressed with that tenderness which is usually 
shewn to the children of a daughter. And when he dismissed 
them, said, * You know who killed your mother.” The elder 
made no reflection on these words; but the younger, whose 
name was Lycophbron, returning to Corinth full of resentment, 
and detesting the méirderer of his mother, disdained either ‘to 
speak to his father, or make any answer to the questions he 
asked: till-at last Periander in great anger turned him out of 
his house; and afterwaids enquired of the elder brother what 
discourses they had heard from their grandfather. He ac- 
quainted him that they had been received by Procles in the 
kindest manner; not at al] mentioning the words he said at 
their departure; because they had made no impression on his 
mind. But Periander insisting that their grandfather had 
undoubtedly given him some instructions, plied him so long 
with questions, that in the end the young man recovered his 
memory, and repeated the words to his father: which he 
having attentively considered, and resolving to treat his son 
without the least indulgence, sent to the persons that had 
given him reception, forbidding them to harbour him for the 
future. Lycophron being removed from this house retired to 
another; from whence, upon the menaces and positive com- 
mands of Periander, he was expelled in hke manner. But 
betaking himself to a third, he was received as the son of Pe- 
riander, though the persons concerned were not without 
fear of his displeasure. At last Periander by an edict com- 
manded all men to abstain from receiving him, or conversing 
with him, under penalty of a certain fine, to be applied to the 
temple of Apollo After which every one declining his pre- 
sence and conversation, he resolved to retire into the public 
porticos, without making any farther trtal of his friends in 
such desperate circumstances. But on the fourth day after 
this resolution, Periander finding him disfigured by want and 
nastiness, began to relent, and approaching him with com 

sion, said, ** Son, art thou better pleased with this miserable 
*“ way of living, than to qualify thyself by obeying me, to 
** enjoy all the power and riches I possess? Thou, who art 
** my son, and a king in the rich city of Corinth, hast chosen 
‘¢a vagabond life, By disobeying and irritating me contrary to 
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“thy duty. For that misfortune, which so highly disturbs 
*¢ thee, has fallen more heavily on meé; because the fact was 
‘¢ perpetrated by myself. Therefore as I doubt not that thou 
“ hast sufficiently learnt how much better it is to be envied 
*‘ than pitied, and how prejudicial to provoke a parent and a 
** powerful man, I give thee leave to return home.” Such 
was the admonition of Periander to his son. But Lycophron 
returned no other answer to his father, than that he had in- 
curred the penalty of his own edict by speaking to him. So 
that Periander, perceiving the obstinacy of his son to be insu- 
perable and without remedy, removed #im out of his sight, 
and sent him by sea to Corcyra, which was a part of his do- 
minions. After the departure of Lycophron, Periander made 
war against his father-in-law Procles, as the principal author 
of these troubles; forced the city of Epidaurus, and took 
Procles prisoner at the same time. At length growing old, 
and perceiving he could no longer attend the adininistration 
of public affairs, he sent for Lyeophron from Corcyra to take 
the government upon him, because he found his eldest son 
stupid and incapable; but Lycophron would not vouchsafe 
to give audience to the messenger. Nevertheless Periander, 
still fond of the young man, sent another message to him by 
his own daughter, who was sister to Lycophron; thinking 
she might persuade him to return. At her arrival she spoke 
to him in these terms; ‘* Child,” said she, ** hadst thou 
‘“‘ rather see thy father’s dominions fall into the hands of 
“ others, and our family utterly destroyed, than return to 
“ Corinth and take possession of all? Come away from this 
‘‘ place, and cease to punish{thysclf. Obstinacy is an inaus- 
*‘ picious quality: think not to cure one evil by another. 
‘6 Many have preferred equity before the rigour of justice; 
*‘ and many have lost their paternal inheritance by pursuing 
‘a maternal claim. A tyranny is an uncertain possession, 
‘‘ and courted by numerous pretenders, Thy father is old, 
‘© and infirm. Let nothing therefore prevail with thee to 
*“‘ abandon to others the advantages which belong to thyself’ 
Thus she pressed him with these exhortations, as she had been 
instructed by her father. But Lycophron, refusing to comply, 
assured her he would never return to Corinth so long as he 
should hear his father was living. With this answer she 
departed, and having informed Periander of what had passed, 
he sent a third message by a herald, to acquaint his son, that 
he himself designed to retire to Corcyra; and com 

him to return, in order to take immediate possession of the 
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government. To this proposition Lycophron consented; and 
as Periander was preparing to remove to Corcyra, and his son 
to Corinth, the Corcyrzans informed of the design, and wn- 
willing to receive Periander into their country, killed the 
young man: and this was the cause that moved Periander to 
revenge himself against the Corcyrzans. 

The Lacedemonians, arriving with a great fleet, besieged 
Samos; and advancing towards the wall, passed by a fort 
which was built upon the shore near the suburbs: but Poly- 
crates at the head of a considerable force falling upon their 
army, compelled thega to retire. Soon after, a good body of 
Samians, in conjunction with their auxiliary forces, sallied out 
from another tower, which stands on the ridge of a hill, and 
attacked the Lacedemonians; but fled away after a short dis- 
pute, and were pursued with great slaughter: and if all the 
Lacedemonians who were in that action had behaved them- 
selves as well as Archias and Lycopes, Samos had been taken 
that day. For these two men alone of all those who pursued 
the Samians, entered the city at their heels, and finding all 
hopes of retreating cut off, died valiantly fighting within the 
walls. I remember to have seen one Archias, the son of 
another of that name, and grandson to this Archias, in Pitane; 
for he was of that tribe. This person esteemed the Samians 
above all other strangers, and said, that the surname of Samian 
was given to his father, because he was son to that Archias 
who fell so gloriously at Samos; and that he himself should 
always pay a peculiar respect to the Samians, because they 
had honoured the memory of his grandfather with a magnifi- 
cent funeral at the public charge. The Lacedemonians, after 
they had been forty days before Samos, and done little towards 
the reduction of that place, raised the siege, and retired to 
Peloponnesus; though a groundless report has been raised, 
that Polycrates, having caused a great number of pieces made 
of gilded lead to be coined, purchased their departure with 
that money. This was the first expedition the Dorians un- 
dertook against Asia, under the conduct of the Lacedemoni- 
ans: after whose departure, those Samians who had brought 
this war upon Polycrates, finding themselves abandoned, and 
their treasures exhausted, set sail for Siphnus. The affairs of 
the Siphnians were then in a flourishing condition, and their 
riches immense ; the island so abounding in mines of gold and 
silver, that the tenth of the money they coined, transported to 
Delphi, made up a treasure equal to the greatest: and they 
never failed once every year to divide the riches they drew 
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from their mines. When the Siphniags bad amassed shese 
treasures, they consulted the oracle, to know if their prnepe- 
mity owls long continue, and received this answer fromthe 
Pythian ; 


When public structures shall be cloth’d ia white, 
A wise man’s care should fence against tha,wage 
Of wooden troops, and red ambassadors. 


The Prytanean court and piazza of Siphnus, were in that 
time adorned with white Parian marbley Yet the Siphnians 
could not comprehend the intention of the oracle, either 
before, or upon the landing of the Samians ; though immedi- 
ately after their arrival they sent an embassy to the city in one 
of their ships, which according to*the Samian fashion was 
coloured over with red. And this was the thing meant by the 
Pythian, when she forewarned the Siphnians to beware of a 
wooden force and red ambassadors. ‘These Samians being 
admitted to an audience, desired a loan of ten talents; but re- 
ceiving a denial, returned to their companions, and ravaged 
the territories of Siphnus. Upon which the Siphnians draw- 
ing all their forces together fought a battle, and were defeated 
by the Samians; who took many prisoners in the pursuit, by 
cutting off their retreat to the city; and received one hundred 
talents for their ransom. In the next place, the Samians 
sailed to Hermione, and instead of money, received the island 
of Thyrea, situate near Peloponnesus, which they committed 
to the care of the Troezenians: and afterwards landing in 
Crete, founded the city of Cydonia; though they came not 
thither with that intention, but only to expel the Zacynthians 
out of the island. Five years they continued in this settle- 
ment, attended with such prosperity, that they built the temple 
of Dictynna, and all the other temples which remain to this 
time in Cydonia. But in the sixth year they, together with 
the Cretans, were entirely defeated in a sea-battle, and utterly 
subdued by the A%ginetes; who took off the prows of their 
ships, and dedicated them in the temple of Minerva. The 
people of Aggina took this terrible revenge, in requital for the 
war, which the Samians under the conduet of their king Am- 
phicrates had made against them, and which had reduced 
both sides to great extremities. J] have been more particular 
in relating the affairs of the Samians, because they have three 
things more considerable than are seen im any other parts 
among the Grecians. They have opened a way through a 
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taountain, one hundred and fifty fathoms high. The length of 
this passage, which pierces the hill from one side to the ether; 
contains full seven stades; and the height and breadth, eight 
feet each. A canal twenty cubits deep, and three feet broad, 
runs quite along the side of the aperture, and serves to convey 
the water’ of a plentiful spring into the city, through various 
pipes. Enupalinus of Megara, the son of Naustrophus, was 
the contriver and director of this work. The second thing 
worthy to be observed is a mole of one hundred and twenty 
feet in height, embracing the harbour, and advancing above 
two stades into the sea. The third is a temple, greater than 
all those I ever saw, and of which the principal architect 
was Rheecus the son of Phileus, a native of Samos. These 
things have induced me to enlarge my discourse concerning 
the Samians. , 

Whilst Cambyses the son of Cyrus continued delirious in 
Egypt, two of the mages, who were brothers, conspired 
against him. One of these, whose name was Patizithes, had 
been by Cambyses made governor of his household during his 
absence. This person being well informed of the death of 
Smerdis, which was kept private, and known to few of the 
Persians, (who, for the most part, thought him still alive,) 
undertook to invade the throne in the following manner. 
He had a brother, as I have said, for his accomplice; in shape 
and mien perfectly resembling Smerdis the son of Cyrus, who 
had been murdered by Cambyses, and bearing the same 
name. This man Patizithes instructed in the part he was to 
act; and when he had placed him in the throne, sent heralds 
to all places, and particularly to the army in Egypt, com- 
manding them for the future to acknowledge Smerdis the son 
of Cyrus as king of Persia, and no longer to obey Cambyses, 
The heralds every where performed their office; and he who 
was dispatched to Egypt, finding Cambyses with his forces at 
Ecbatana in Syria, placed himself in the midst of the army, 
amd openly proclaimed the orders of Patizithes. Cambyses, 
who was present at the proclamation, believing the words of 
the herald to be true, and imagining Piexaspes had treache~ 
rously omitted to execute the order he gave him to kill Smer- 
dis, turned to him in anger, and said, ‘“* Prexaspes, thou hast 
“ not obeyed my command.” To which Prexaspes answered, 
‘‘ Sir, the words you have heard are false: your brother 
‘‘ Smerdis cannot rebel against you; neither can you have 
“ any dispute, great or small, with him. I myself put your 
“ order in execution, and buried him with my own hands. 
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‘s Jf indeed dead men can rise again, then we may — 
“another rebellion from Astya the Medeé: but if the 
*s course of thi be not chercd: vou have nothing to fea¢ 
“ from your er. However, I am of opinion we oaght to 
‘* pursue the herald, and examine who sent him to comand 
‘us to obty king Smerdis.” Cambyses approving his advice, 
commanded the herald to be pursued; and when he was 
brought beck, Prexaspes said to him, ‘“ Man, since thou 
“ sayest thou art the messenger of Smerdis the son of Cyrus, 
ig 2 the truth, and thou shalt be dismissed with impunity. 
* Didst thou see Smerdis, and receive these orders from his 
*¢mouth, or from any one of his ministers?” ** Truly,”answered 
the herald, ‘* 1 have not seen Smerdis the son of Cyrus smce 
*¢ Cambyses departed from Egypt: but the mage, whom he 
‘* appointed governog of his domestic affairs, gave me these 
*« orders, and told me that Smerdis the son of Cyrus com- 
*‘ manded me to publish them here.’’ This was the plain 
truth, and satisfied Camby-ses so fully, that, turning to 
Prexaspes, he said, ‘“* I am now convinced that thou didst obey 
*¢ my command like an honest man, and hast no part in this 
“event: but what Persian can this be, who has rev 

“‘ against me, and assumed the name of Smerdis?” “Ok 

replied Prexaspes, “ I think I understand the intrigue: the 
** conspirators are the two mages, Partizithes, governor of the 
<¢ household, and his brother Smerdis.”’ ‘Lhe mention of that 
name deeply affected Cambyses, and 1evived the memory of 
his dream; in which he had seen a messenger, whe came toa 
acquaint him, that Smerdis was placed in the royal throne, 
and touched the heavens with his head. Reflecting how un- 
justly he had destroyed his brother, he wept; and after he had 
jJamented him, and bitterly complained of his own calemity, 
he mononted his horse, with a resolution to return in all dili- 
gence to Susa, and make war against the mage. But as he 
mounted his horse, his sword fell out of the scabbard, and 
wounded him on the thigh, in that part where he had for- 
merly struck the Egypttan god Apis. Cambyses, being thus 
wounded, asked the name of the city, and was infurmed that 
the place was called Ecbatana. He had formerly received an 
oracle from Betus, that he should end his life im the etty of 
Ecbatana; and therefore imagined he should die an old man 
in the place of that name in Media, where all his treasares 
were; but the oracle méant no other than the Syrian Ecba- 
teva, Thus having teard the name of the city, Se 
vexed with the injury of the mage, and afflicted with his 
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wound, ve recovered his anderstanding; and rightly inter- 
preting the sense of the oracle, said, “ Fate has decreed that 
*¢ Cambyses the son of Cyrus shall die in this place.” "Fhese 
words he said at that time; and about twenty days after, hav- 
i mbled all the principal men of the Persians who were 
with him, he spoke to them in these terms; “Iam neces- 
** sitated to acquaint you with a thing, which above all others 
* ¥ desired to conceal. When I was in Egypt I saw a yision 
‘in a dream, which I wish I bad never seen, representing a 
‘© messenger arrived from Persia, with tidings that Smerdis 
‘© was seated on the royal throne, and touched the heavens 
“with his head. Indeed by this dream, I feared my brother 
“would deprive me of the kingdom, and acted with more 
“¢ precipitation than prudence: for no human power is able 
“to frustrate the decrees of fate. I fodti-hly sent Prexaspes 
66 to Susa with orders to kill Smerdis; and have hved in the 
‘* profoundest security since the execution of that crime; not 
“at all suspecting that any mortal would rebel against me, 
‘‘ after I had removed him out of the world. But I find my- 
*< self utterly mistaken; I have murdered my brother in vain, 
“and nevertheless am depiived of the kingdom. For the 
> e who sent me that vision, meant no other person than 
“‘ Smerdis the mage, when he admonishcd me that Smerdis 
“<< would invade my throne. Since then I have informed you 
“that Iam guilty of this chime, you are not to imagine that 
«¢ Smerdis the son of Cyrus 1s living; but that two mages (i mean 
*¢ Patizithes and Smerdis) have taken possession of the king- 
‘6 dom; the first of these I appointed governor of my house- 
“ hold during my absence, and the other ts brother to him. 
<¢ Now because he, who of right should have revenged the in- 
** dignity I suffer from the mages, is prevented by the inhu- 
‘¢ manity of his neurest relation, I think myself obliged in 
« this exigency to let you know what I would have you do for 
** me after my death. In the first place I command, and by 
* the Gods of the royal family adjure you all, especially thove 
‘among you who ate of the Achazmenian blood, never to 
“permit the government to return into the bands of the 
‘* Medes: and if at any time they should usuip the supreme 
** power by aitifice, to use the like means to recover it; or if 
* they should acquire the dominion by arms, then likewise to 
“wrest it from them by arms. On this condition, may the 
“earth farnish you with uninterrupted plenty; may your 
“‘ wives bring you many chiidren; your herds and flocks in- 
‘* grease; and your liberty remain inviolable for ever. But 
NZ 
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“‘ if you uegiect to preserve or recover your superiority over 
** the Medes, may the contrary imiprocations everiae vou: and 
*‘ every one of the Persians end his life as happily as 1.” 
When Cambyses had finished these words, he again pas- 
sionately lamented the death of Smerdis; and all the Persians 
seeing their king so deeply afflicted, wept abundantly, and 
tore their garments in pieces. But in a little time his wound 
corrupting the bone, caused a mortification in his thigh, and 
ut an end to the life of Cambyses the son of Cyrus, after he 
had reigned seven years and five months, having never had 
any children of either sex. He was no sooner dead, than the 
Persians who had accompanied him, began to enter into a 
violent suspicion, that whatever ha had said concerning the 
usurpation of the mages, and the death of his brother, was 
fictitious, and contrived by Cambyses with design to render 
all the Persians enemies to Smerdis. This incredulity easily 
wrought them into a persuasion, that Smerdis the son of Cy- 
rus was really the person who had taken possession of the 
kingdom: and Prexaspes contributed not a little to this de- 
lusion, by denying utterly that he had killed Smerdis. For 
indeed, after the death of Cambyses, he could not safely own 
that he had murdered the son of Cyrus with his own hand. 
The mage ‘Smerdis, by pretending to be the son of Cyrus, 
reigned without disturbance during ie seven months that re-- 
mained to complete the eighth year of Cambyses; in which 
time he treated the people with such beneficence, that all the 
nations of Asia, the Persians only excepted, expressed their 
sorrow at his death. For upon his accession to the throne, 
he dispatched orders through all parts of his dominions, to 
proclaim a general exemption from tribute and military ser- 
vices for the space of three years. But in the eighth month 
he was discovered in this manner. Otanes the son of Phar- 
naspes, 2 man equal to the greatest of the Persians, both in 
fortune and blood, was the First who suspected him to be an 
impostor, and not the son of Cyrus, because he never went 
out of the castle, nor admitted any of the principal men of 
Persia to his presence. In this suspicion he contrived the 
following artifice, in order to discover the truth. His eset 
Phedyma had been one of the wives of Cambyses, and was 
kept, as all the rest were, for the use of Smerdis. To her 
therefore he sent a message, to acquaint her, that he desired 
to know whether the person she lay with was Smerdis the 
son of Cyrus, or some other man: and receiving for answer, 
that having never seen Smerdis the son of Cyrus, she could 
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not inform him with whom she lay: he sent to her a second 
time, to desire, that since she could not resolve his danbt, she 
would ask Atossa, who he was that lay with both; being fully 
persuaded that she must of necessity know her own brother. 
But his daughter Jet him know that she was not permitted 
to speak to Atossa, or to see any of the other women; because 
the king, whoever he was, had from the beginning of his reign 
dispersed all his wives into distinct and separate apartments. 
This answer much increasing the suspicion of Otanes, he sent 
a third message to Pheedyma in these words: ‘* Daughter, 
*‘ being descended of an illustrious family, you ought to un- 
‘* dertake the most hazardous enterprize, in obedience to the 
** commands of your father. If this Smerdis is not the son 
‘of Cyrus, but the persén I suspect him to be, he is so far 
from being worthy to possess the Persian kingdom, or your 
person, that he ought not to escape without exemplary 
punishment. Follow therefore my advice; and when you 
lie by him, and perceive him to sleep, carry your hand to 

“ his head; and if you find he has ears, be assured he is the 
** son of Cyrus; but if he has none, he can be no other than 
‘‘ Smerdis the mage.” ‘To this message Pheedyma answered, 
that the danger was exceeding great; because 1f the king had 
no ears, and should surprise her endeavouring to find out such 
a truth, he would not fail to kill her: nevertheless she would 
make the attempt, and take upon her to satisfy the doubt of 
her father touching this Smerdis, (whose ears had been 
formerly cut off, for a reason of importance, by Cyrus the 
son of Cambyses.) In pursuance therefore of her promise, 
Phedyma the daughter of Otanes carefully executed the 
orders of her father ; and going in her turn to the king’s bed, 
as the manner of the Persian women is, she no sooner per- 
ceived him to sleep profoundly, than she easily discovered by 
her hand that the man had no ears; and early the next 
morning sent an account to her father of what she had done. 
Otanes having received this information, communicated the 
whole affair to Gobryas and Aspathines, Persians of the first 
rank, and of undoubted honour; who, because they had en- 
tertained the same suspicion before, readily assented to the 
judgment made by Otanes; and came to an agreement with 
im, that each of the three should nominate one of his most 
trusty friends among the Persians, to be admitted to a parti- 
cipation of their counsels, Pursuant to this resolution, 
Otanes made choice of Intaphernes, Gobryas of Megabysus, 
and Aspathines of Hydarnes. In the mean time Darius the 
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von of blyssepes arriving in Suse from Persia, where -his fa- 
ther was povbrrér, the six Persidns resolved to admit tim 
into their sociwty. And now being seven in number, they 
met together; and after mutual assurances of fidelity, entered 
into a debate touching the thing in question. But when Da- 
rius caine te speak in his turn, he said, * I thought no ran, 
“ except myself, had known that the kingdom is usurped by 
“a mage, and that Smerdis the son of Cyrus is dead; and 
* therefore [ came to this place, with a resolution to kill the 
“wsurper. But since I find that you also are informed of 
“ this indignity, my opinion is to dispatch the enterprize with 
“all expedition, because delays in such a conjuncture are not 
“safe.” ‘* Son of Hystaspes,” said Otanes, “thou art born of 
“a magnanimous father, and thy dourage is not inferior to 
“thy birth, yet forbear to act inconsiderately, and attempt 
** nothing without due caution; for I think we ought not to 
*© undertake this enterpiize without augmenting our number.” 
Darius rephed, ‘“¢ Believe me, friends, if you follow the advice 
“ of Otanes, you will all inevitably perish: for one or other 
66 will not fail to discover the conspiracy to the mage fur pri- 
‘© vate advantage; and indeed you alone, who first formed 
** the design, ought to have put it in execution immediately ; 
«“¢ but since you have thought fit to communicate your inten- 
*‘ tions to a greater number, and to me among others, let us 
‘‘ make the attempt this day; or be assured, that if you let 
‘© go the present occasion, I will prevent any other from ac- 
“< cusing me, and accuse you all to the mage.” Otanes per- 
ceiving Darius so pressing ; * Since then,” said he, ** we are ne- 
‘‘ cessitated to precipitate our enterprize, and not pernutted 
“to defer the execution, pray tell us in what manner we shall 
‘Senter the palace: which, as you know, or at least have 
‘‘ heard, is defended by guards placed in all the passages; 
‘and 1 desire to be informed how we shall foice them.” 
Darias answered, ** Some things, Otanes, may be explained by 
‘ action, that cannot be demonstrated in words; while other 
‘things, which seem easy in discourse, produce no con- 
“ siderable effect in the execution. No man here can ima- 
‘‘ gine that we shall find any great difficulty in passing the 
* guards, because our quality 1s such that every one, either 
- hon a motive of reverence or dread, will presently give wy 
‘way. Besides, 1 am furnished with a pretext which cannot 
‘¢ fal to remove all obstructions; for I will say I come di- 
‘“nectly from Persia, and bring a message to the king from 
“‘ny father. Falsehood may take place, whén trath ought not 
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‘$.to. be spoken, sndwhen men aim at the sameshing ey: both. 
“< Some make use of an untruth in order ta osrenda is nile 
“‘ vantageous things; whilst others on the contrary sk the 
“ trath, that they may obtain the same end: and thus by dif- 
“< ferent ways we compass the same designs. But if we suc- 
“‘ ceed not, there will be little difference between truth aad 
* falsehood. As for the guards, they who willingly permit us 
** to pass, shall be rewarded in due time; but whoever offers 
** to resist must be treated as an enemy, until we have forced 
*¢ our passage, and finished our enterpiize.”’ To this Go- 
bryas added, “ Friends, 1t will be more glorious for us Per- 
** sians to recover the sovereign power, or die in the attempt, 
** than to be subject to a mage of Media without ears. Those 
“‘among you who attended Cambyses during his sickness, 
“‘ well remember the imprecations he uttered at the point of 
“death against the Persians, if they should neglect to use 
** their utmost endeavours to repossess themselves of the king- 
‘‘dom; though his discourse made little impression upon vs 
*‘ at that time, because we imagined he spoke out of hatred 
“to his brother. Therefore I concur with the opinion of 
‘¢ Darius, and think we ought not to separate under any pre~ 
“* text, but immediately upon the breaking up of this meeting, 
“‘ go directly to the mage: which proposal was unanimously 
“ approved.” 

Whilst they were concerting this attempt, the mages con- 
sulted together, and contrived to engage Prexaspes in their 
interests; as well because he had been ill used by Cambyses, 
who shot his son dead with an arrow, as because he alone of 
all the Persians knew ceitainly that Smerdis the son of Cyrus 
was not living, having dispatched him with his own hand; 
and besides this, he had acquired a general esteem among the 
Persians. For these reasons they sent to Prexaspes, and hav- 
ing obtained a promise of his friendship, they obliged him to 
give his word, confirmed by an oath, that he would be silent, 
and never discover to any man the fraud they had put upon 
the Persians: assuring him in consideration of this service, 
they would add millions to his present riches. When the 
mages had persuaded Prexaspes to promise the performaace 
of these things, they acquainted him farther, that having de- 
tegymined to assemble ali the Persians under the walls of the 
patace, they desired he would ascend a certain tower, and 
from thence publicly proclaim, that Smerdis the son of Cy- 
ras, and no other person, was the king then reigning. This 
command they laid upon him, because they not only knew he 
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wae a mgn-ofprimeipal authority amoitg the ,Remians, bat 
also that he hed-frequently affirmed with great asseveration, 
that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was still living, and uuertly de- 
nied that he hed killed him. The mages having thus in- 
duced Prexaspes to take upon him this office, and summoned 
the Persians:together, commanded him to mount the tower, 
and from thence to harangue the assembly. But he, willing 
to forget the words they had desired him to speak, began his 
discourse with the genealogy of Cyrus, which he deduced 
from Achzemenes in the male line; and afterwards put them 
in mind of the great benefits the Persian nation had received 
from that king. When he had finished this part, he con- 
fessed the whole truth, and told them, that the apprehensions 
he had of the hazards he must inevitably run by publishing 
the fraud, had constrained him to conceal it so long; but now 
seeing the necessity of discovering the secret, he acknow- 
ledged.that he had been compelled by Cambyses to take away 
the life of Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and that the present pos- 
sessor of the kingdom was no other than a mage. Then 
fulminating many imprecations against the Persians, if they 
should neglect to recover the sovereignty, and punish the 
mages, he precipitated himself headlong from the tower. 
Thus died Prexaspes, a man highly esteemed during the 
course of his whole life. 

In the mean time the seven Persians, having determined to 
execute their design against the mages without delay, went to 
implore the assistance of the Gods; and in the midst of their 
way were informed of all that Prexaspes had said and done; 
which obliging them to retire and confer together, Otanes 
earnestly exhorted them to defer the enterprize, and not to 
attempt any thing in the present disorder of affairs: but Da- 
rius still insisting upon immediate execution, and rejecting all 
propositions of delay, the dispute grew warm; and as they 
were contending, seven hawks appeared pursuing two vultures 
in the air, pulling and cearing them to pieces; which when 
the seven Persians observed, they accepted the omen, fell in 
with the opinion of Darius, and marched directly to the pa-~ 
lace; where they no sooner arrived than they found his con- 
jecture verified. For the guards respecting their dignity, and 
no way doubting such a design from persone of their rank 
and figure, permitted them to pass without asking any 
question. But when they entered the hall, the eunuchs who 
attended to receive messages, began to enquire what business 
they had there; and threatening the guards for permitting 
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them to puss, put themselves -into a postute of resistence, if 
they should attempt to farther. Then the seven Per- 
sians animating each other drew their swords, killéd ‘ell that 
opposed their passage, and in an instant penetrated ‘to an 
inner room where the two mages were consulting about the late 
action of Prexaspes ; who, when they heard the exclamations 
and tumult of the eunuchs, went together to the door, and per- 
ceiving what was doing, resolved to have recourse to arms. 
To that end, one of them taking up a bow, and the other a 
javelin, they began to engage in the combat. He who had the 
ow soon found that weapon of no use in so close an action ; 
but the other with his javelin wounded Aspathines in the 
thigh, and struck out the eye of Intaphernes, though the 
wound was not mortal. Thus one of the mages wounded 
two of the Persians; whilst he who found his bow useless, ran 
to a bed-chamber adjoining to the place where they fought, 
with design to shut the door upon himself, but was so closely 
pursued by Darius and Gobryas, that they broke into the 
chamber with him: and as Gobryas was struggling with the 
mage, Darius stood still, doubting how to direct his blow in 
the dark; which Gobryas perceiving, and asking him why he 
held his hand, Darius answered, because he feared he might 
hurt him; ‘* Push, push,” said Gobryas, ‘though you strike 
«‘ through the bodies of both.” Upon this Darius resolved to 
put all to the venture, and by good foitune killed the mage. 
When the seven had dispatched the mages, they cut off their 
heads; and leaving the two Persians who were wounded to 
secure the palace, because they could not be serviceable else- 
where, the othe® five, carrying the heads of the mages, 
marched out with great tumult and exclamation; and, calling 
to the Persians, related what they had done, shewed them the 
heads, and killed all the mages they found in their way. 
The Persians were no sooner informed of what had passed, 
and of the deceit of the mages, than they likewise, resolving 
to act in conformity to the seven, killed every mage they met; 
and if night coming on had not prevented, no one of that 
order had been left alive. All the Persians celebrated this day 
with the greatest solemnity, and call the festival by the name 
of Magophonia, or The slaughter of the mages. On that day 
no mage may be seen abroad, but every one of them is con- 
strained to shut himself up in his own house. 
Five days after this tumult, those who had been concerned 
in the attempt against the mages, met to consult about the 
government, and made the following speeches: notwithstanding 
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some among the Grecians fondly imagine they are fictitious. 
Gtanes, apening die conference with an exhortatian to-the 
rest that they weuld establish a2 commonwealth ia Persia, 
said, “ My opinion is, that we ought not to entrist the su- 
« preme power with any single person among us; because a 
‘s menarchieal government is neither good nor safe. You 
** know to what excesses Cambyses was transported, and have 
“ safficiently experienced the insolence of a mage. And in- 
“‘ deed how can that government be well administered, where 
“one man may do all things with impunity; and in which 
“‘ even the best are easily tempted by an exorbitant pewer to 
“‘ abandon the virtues they had acquired? A man, made inso- 
“lent by greatness, and naturally envious hke ather men, 
* cannot but be completely vicious: for insolence, in con- 
‘junction with envy, pushes men on to many nefarious 
“actions. One would think a tyrant should not be envious, 
«* because he possesses such eminent advantages above other 
‘©men; but experience demonstrates the contrary. He en- 
“vies the best, and favours the worst men of the nation; 
“< he hearkens to calumny with pleasure; and his conduct is 
‘““so irregular, that 1f any one commend him modestly, he 
“ grows angry, and thinks he 1s not treated with sufficient 
* reverence: on the other hand, if he be highly admired, he 
‘© is no less offended, because he suspects he is flattered. In 
‘‘ things of greater importance he is yet more intolerable. 
«‘ He overthrows the orders and customs of the country; 
‘‘ violates the chastity of women; and murders the innocent 
‘unheard. Buta popular government deservedly bears the 
‘charming name of equality, and 1s never Muilty of those ex- 
‘S cesses that are the constant attendants of monarchy. The 
‘“ magistrates are appointed by election, every officer is obliged 
‘‘ to give an account of his administration, and all resolutions 
“are passed by common consent. My opinion therefore is, 
“ that we ought to reject monarchy, and establish a popular 
“‘ governments for no valuable quality can be wanting ina 
“ numerous assembly.”” When Otanes had thus delivered his 
opinion, Megabyzus spoke next; and recommending an 
oligarchy* ta their choice, said, ‘*{ readily concur with 
*‘ Otanes in the advice he has given to abolish the tyranny; 
** but to counsel as to confer the whole power upon the mul 
** titude, is, as 1 eanceive, a wide deviation from the right 
“way; for nothing can be imagined more foolish and arro- 
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‘* gent than the vulgar; and thetefere nothing can: be piore 
a ar apeie ome then that we, who are endeavouring to evord 
‘‘ the insolenee of a tyrant, should give ourselves up to serve 
‘‘the petulancy of a capricious multitude. A tyrant knows 
“whit he ddes; but the populace is brutally tnorant; for 
* how should they know any thing, who are bred under no 
$§ discipline, and have no idea of virtue, or even of common 
“order; precipitating all their actions with a fury resembling 
‘San impetuous torrent. Let those then who desire the ruin 
*‘ of the Persians, promote the establishment of a popular 
“‘ state: as for me, I am of opinion that we ought to place the 
‘‘ sovereign authority in a select council of the best men; 
“ both because we ourselves shall be of their number, end be- 
*< cause, in all appearance, the best men will give the best ad- 
*‘ vice.”’ After Megabyzus had thus spoken, Darius declared 
his judgment in these terms: ** The things which have been 
** said by Megabyzus against a popular government, seem to 
‘¢ me very just and right; but 1 cannot approve his opinion 
“‘ touching the excellency of an oligarchy; because I think a 
*© monarchy preferable eithcr to that, or to a popular state, 
‘* supposing the powers in each perfectly well admimstered. 
‘© Certainly nething can be imagined more excellent than the 
“*‘ government of a single person, if he be completely virtuous: 
‘for such a man will govern the people without departing 
“‘ from the rules of equity, and lock up the secret of his de- 
“signs from the knowledge of all enemies. Whereas In 
‘6 an oligarchy, whilst many are contending to surpass each 
*- other in advancing the public service, private enmities wall 
‘‘ frequently and unavoidably arise; and every man being 
‘<< willing to be the principal manager, and desirous to see his 
‘Sown opinions prevail, animosities of the most dangerous 
“* consequence must necessalily ensue. From this source se- 
“¢ ditions- arise;, from sedition murder; and from mutual 
‘“* murders things naturally tend to monarchy: which is suf- 
“‘ ficient to prove this kind ef government highly preferable 
‘to any other. On the other hand, in a popular state, il 
“‘ designs will certainly be sometimes formed against the pub- 
‘he; and when that happens, they will not produce ennuty, 
‘‘ but the strongest ties of mutual friendship and confidence; 
“‘ for such men always conceal one another; until at last 
‘““some person of great authority with the multitude puts 
‘“* himeelf at their head, and steps the proceedings of the can- 
‘* spirators: which this admired man has no ssener done, 
“(than he becomes a real monarch, and shews by his example 
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the excellency of monarchical ernment. To finish al] in 
*¢ 9 word; from what cause, cad by whose means were we 
*< made a free nation? Did we receive our liberties from the 
“‘ people; from a few select persons; or from a mionarch ? 
“ My opinion therefore is, that since we were delivered from 
“servitude by a single person, we would resolve to confirm 
* that kind of government, and not to alter the custom of our 
“ country, which has been so advantageous to us: for we 
‘¢ should not find our account in the change.” After these 
three opinions had been proposed, four of the seven embraced 
that of Darius; and Otanes, who had endeavoured to intro- 
dace an equal republic, finding his sentiment overruled by 
number, concluded with these words, “ Since you have dis- 
*¢ covered your factious design, and have determined that one 
* of us shall be king, either by the chance of a lot, or the 
*‘ election of the Persian multitude, or by some other way, I 
*‘ will not be your competitor, because I resolve neither to 
se eerere nor be goyerned, but quit all my right, on con- 
“‘ dition that neither I nor any of my posterity may be ac- 
«* counted subjects.” When he had said this, and the six 
had consented to his demand, Otanes retired without more 
dispute; and his descendants alone of all the Persians retain 
their liberty to this day; being no farther subject to the king 
than they think convenjent, and only obliged to conform to 
the customs and manners of the country. After his departure, 
the other six entered into a deliberation touching the most 
equitable manner of constituting a king; and in the first place 
resolved, that if any one of their number obtained the king- 
dom, Otanes, and his posterity after him, should every year 
receive a Median vest, accompanied with all other presents 
which are accounted most honourable among the Persians. 
These advantages they conferred upon him, because he had 
been the author of the enterprize against the mage,.and 
brought them together into this association. :In the next 
place, they determined that the seven should have full liberty 
to enter into all the apartments of the palace without being in- 
troduced; unless the king should happen to be in bed with one 
of his women; and that he should not be permitted to marry 
a wife out of any other family than of the associated seven. 
Then taking the future election into their consideration, they 
all agreed, chat they would mount on horseback, and ride to 
the suburbs the next morning upon the rising of the sun ; 
and that he, whose horse should be heard to neigh first, 
should be declared king. In this resolution the assembly 
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parted, and Darius was no sooner retarned home, than call- 
ing for CE bares, who had the charge of his horses, and was a 
man of ingenuity, he said to him, * (bares, we have deter- 
‘¢ mined to dispose of the kingdom in this manner: he, whose 
‘¢ horse shall neigh first after the rising of the sun, is to have 
‘‘ the sovereign power. Now therefore, if thou hast any in- 
*“ vention, exercise thy talent, that I may obtain this Naty. 
‘*s with the exclusion of all other persons.” ‘* Sir,’’ answered 
(bares, * if nothing else be wanting to make you king, take 
*¢ courage and be no way disturbed, for I know a secret 
*‘ which will certainly prove effectual, and exclude all your 
‘s competitors.” ‘If thou hast such a secret, ’’ said Darius, “ it 
‘* is time to use it without delay; for the trial is to be made to- 
“ morrow.” (Q£bares having heard this, departed; and when 
night came, he led a mare, which the horse of Darius loved, 
to the suburbs, and tied her up: then he brought his master’s 
horse thither also; and after he had led him several times 
round the mare, and suffered him to stand in the same place, 
he at last let him cover her. The next morning at day- 
break the six Persians appearing on horseback pursuant to 
their resolution, rode about the suburbs: and as they passed 
by that part where the mare had been tied the preceding 
night, the horse of Darius ran to the place, and neighed ; 
which he had no sooner done, than flashes of lightning were 
seen issuing from a clear sky, and followed by a clap of 
thander. ‘This happened fortunately to Daniius, and, as if 
heaven had consented to his advancement, put an end to the 
dispute, all his competitors dismounting from their horses, 
and adoring him as king. This account 1s most commenly 
given of the artifice used by G¢bares; but others say, (and the 
Persians relate the story both ways,) that having rubbed his 
hand upon the genital part of the mare, he kept it warm 
under his garment; and that after the rising of the sun, when 
the horses were ready to set forward, Ctbares drew out his 
hand, and stroked the nostrils of his master’s horse, who 
taking the scent, begun to snort and neigh immediately after. 
However this be, Darius the son of Hystaspes was declared 
king, and all the people of Asia submitted to his government, 
except the Arabians, who though they had been conquered by 
Cyrus, and afterwards by Cambyses, were never reduced to 
the condition of subjects by the Persians, but were accounted 
their friends, and gave them a free passage into Egypt, 
which they could not have compassed without their permis- 
sion and assistance. The first Persian wives of Darius were the 
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tun darghten-af Cyrus, Atossn and Artystons.- The former 
fel bee olen ee eo aod ahs 6: Ae mace, 
bat Artystoua wae a virgin. To ‘bese he added Parmys, the 
daeghter of Smerdis the son of Cyrus, together with that 

ter of Otanes who detected the mage: and having 
taken due care to establish his power, he ordered a statue of 
stone to be erected, representing a man sitting on horseback, 
and bearing this inscription, DARIUS THE SON OF HYSTASPES 
OBTAINER THE KINGDOM OF PERSIA BY THE VIGOUR OF Hi8 
muoRekE (here the name of the horse was read) AND BY THE ART 
Of CEBARES, MASTER OF HIS STABLES. Having done this, he 
divided his dominions into twenty provinces, or satrapies, 
and constituted a governor in @ach division. Then he ap- 
pointed the tribute, which every nation should be obliged to 
pay into his treasury; in some places uniting to those nations 
the inhabitants of the adjacent regions; but in other parts 
omitting the contiguous countries, and joining together divers 
separated districts under the same government. When he 
had settled the provincial tribute, he farther ordained, that all 
those who brought their portion in silver, should make their 
payments by the Babylonian talent, which is equal to seventy 
Ewbosan mines; and those who paid in gold, should bring in 
their part by the standard of the Eubcean talent. During the 
reign of Cyrus no tributes were imposed, nor even afterwards 
under Cambyses; but the people made voluntary presents to 
the king: and therefore from the establishment of these taxes, 
and other things of like nature, the Persians say Darius was 
a mere trader, Cambyses a master, and Cyrus a father to the 
country. For Darius made profit of every thing; Cambyses 
was morose and haughty; but Cyrus was mild, and always 
contriving to render the people happy. The Ionians, and 
Asiatic Magnetians, with the AZolians, Carians, Lycians, Me- 
lyans, and Pamphylians, were appointed to pay a tribute of 
four hundred talents in silver, and composed the first satrapy. 
The Mysians, Lydiaas, Alysonians, Cabalans, and Hyge- 
nians, were the second, and paid five hundred talents of silver. 
The countries that lie on the mght hand of those who sail 
through the Hellespont, together with the Phrygians, Asiatic 
Thracians, Paphlagonians, riandenians, and Syrians, paid 
three hundred and sixty talents, and made up the third go- 
wernment. The Cilicians were the fourth, and furnished 
Datins with three hundred and sixty white horses; that is, 
onerfer every day of the year; besides five handred talents in 
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silver; a hundred and forty of which were consaned in that 
part of Cilicia where these horses were kept, and the remain~ 
ing three handred and sixty were paid into the treasury. 
The fifth, comprehended ajl the countries that lie extended 
from the city of Posideum, built in the mountains of Cilicta 
and Syria by Amphilochus the son of Amphiaraus, down to 
Egypt, excepting only the Arabian territories, which are free 
from any tribute; this portion, containing all Phoenicia, the 
Palestine Syria, and Cyprus, was taxed at three hundred and 
fifty talents. Egypt, and those parts of Libya which border 
upon Egypt, together with Cyrene and Barca, made up the 
sixth government, and contributed seven hundred talents, 
besides the revenue arising frgm the fishery of the lake Myris; 
and a sufficient quantity of corn for one hundred and twenty 
thousand Persians and their auxiliaries, who had their station 
within the white wall of Memphis. The seventh satrapy, con- 
sisting of the Sattagydians, Gandarians, Dadicians, and Ap- 
parytes, paid one hundred and seventy talents. Susa and the 
rest of the Cissians were the eighth, and contributed three 
hundred. A thousand talents of silver, and five hundred 
young eunuchs, were furnished yearly by the city of Babylon, 
and other parts of Assyria: this was the ninth division. Ec- 
batana, and the rest of Media, with the Parycanians and Or- 
thocorybantes, were the tenth, and paid a ms Phe of four hun- 
dred and fifty talents. The Caspians, Pausics, Pantimatians, 
and Darites, contributed two hundred talents, and composed 
the eleventh satrapy. The twelfth, which extended from the 
Bactrians to the Atglans, brought in three hundred and sixty 
talents. The city of Pactva, with the Armenians, and other 
neighbouring parts, down to the Euxine sea, made the thir 
teenth gevernment, and was ordered to pay four hundred ta- 
lents. The fourteenth consisted of the Sagartians, Sarangeeans, 
Thamanezans, Utians, Mecians, and those whoinhabit the islands 
of the Red sea, where banished persons were confined by the 
king, all these together were obliged to bring in six hundred 
talents. The fifteenth, comprehending the Saces and Oas- 
pians, paid two hundred and fifty. The Parthians, Choras- 
mians, Sogdians, and Arians, were the sixteenth governmert, 
and furnished three hundred talents. Four hundred were 
required from the Paricanians, and Asiatic Ethioptans, who 
made the seventeenth division. The eighteenth, consisting of 
the Mantienians, Saspirians, and Alaredians, in twe 
horuived talents. The Meschians, Tibareniens, Macronians, 
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Mosinzcians, and Mardians, were enjoined to pay three hun- 
dred talents, and composed the niveteentl satrapy. The 
Indians were the twentieth; and as they are more numerous 
than any other people we know, the tribute charged upon 
them was proportionably great; for they were obliged to bring 
in yearly three hundred and sixty talents of gold. Now, if 
the Babylonian talent be reduced to the foot of the Eubcean, 
we shall fiad in this account nine thousand five hundred and 
forty talents; and if we esteem the gold to be worth thirteen 
times its weight in silver, the sum will amount to four thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty Eubcean talents. All this com- 
puted together, shews that Darius received the yearly tribute 
of fourteen thousand five hundred and sixty talents of the 
Eubcean value, besides other sums of less consequence, which 
I forbear to mention. These revenues were paid to Darius 
by the inhabitants of Asia, and a smaMl part of Libya; but in 
succeeding times another tribute was laid upon the islands, 
and divers parts of Europe as far as Thessaly. ‘The king 
preserves his treasures 1n this manner: he causes the metals to 
be melted down and poured into earthern pots; which done 
the vessels are broken, and when occasion requires, so much 
is cut off as seems necessary. ‘Thus the several governments 
and tributes were established. 

Among the tributary countries I have not mentioned Persia, 
because the lands of the Persians are free from all taxes. But 
the Ethiopians, who border upon Egypt, and were conquered 
by Cambyses in his expedition against the Macrobians, toge- 
ther with those who inhabit the sacred city of Nissa, and cele- 
brate the festival of Bacchus, are not enjoined to pay tribute, 
but send a yearly present to the king. ‘These Ethiopians, and 
the adjoining people, who live in subterraneous dwellings, and 
use the same grain with the Calantian Indians, make a present 
every third year of two chcenixs of unrefined gold, two hun- 
dred bundles of ebony, five Ethiopian children, and twenty 
elephants’ teeth of the largest size: which custom they con- 
tinue to this day. The Colchians were also numbered among 
those who gave presents, with the nations that lie between 
their country and mount Caucasus; for so far the deminions 
of Persia extend. But the people who inhabit the north side 
of that mountain, yield no ebedience to the Persian power. 
The present sent by the Colchians, consisting of one hundred 
boys, and the same number of virgins, was delivered every fifth 
year. These gifts, and a thousand talents of frankincense pre- 
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. sented yearly by the Arabians, were brought in to the king, 
over and above the ordinary-tribute. 

I shall now explain in what manner the Indians collect that 
great quantity of gold, which serves to pay the tribute imposed 
upon them by the king. That part of India which faces the 
rising sun is covered with sand; and of all the people who in- 
habit Asia, and arer-known tq us by certain information, the 
Indians are placed in the most eastwardly situation. The 
country which most advances towards the east, is rendered 
desert by the sands. ‘The Indians consist of many nations, 
and speak different larfguages; some apply themselves to the 
keeping of cattle, and others not. Some inhabit the morasses 
of the river, and feed upon raw fish, which they take in boats 
composed of reeds parted at the joint. ‘These Indians wear 
garments made of rushes, which they cut in the river, and 
interlacing together, form into the shape of a cuirass. East- 
ward of this people lie the Padzeans, wlio keep cattle, eat raw 
flesh, and are reported to use the following customs. When 
any one of the community 13 sick, his best friends dispatch 
him presently; because, say they, he 1s in a wasting condition, 
aud the disease will corrupt bis body: if he deny he is sick, 
they have no regard to his words, but kill him, and feast 
upon his flesh. And if a woman be 1n the same condition, she 
is treated 19 the same manne: by cther women. They kill 
those who happen to live until they are old, and eat their flesh 
with rejoicing; but few among them attain to long life, be- 
cause they spare none that fall into any distemper. ‘Onthe 
other hand some Indians observe a quite contrary custom ; 
for they neither kill any animal, nor sow any seed, nor build 
houses; but content themselves with what the earth freely 
affords. The country naturally produces a sort of grain equal 
to millet in bigness, and covered with a kind of husk; which 
being gathered, and boiled together with the skin, serves for 
food. When any one among them is sick, he retires into the 
desert, where no care is taken of him, whether he live or die. 
All these Indians I have mentioned resemble the Ethiopians 
in complexion, and perform the act of generation in public, 
like ot animals. The seed they emit is not white, as that 
of other men, but of equal blackness with their skin; and 
such also is the seed of the Ethiopians. This part of India 
is situate to the southward, very remote from the Persians," 
and by that means was not subject to Darius. Other Indians, 
inhabiting towards the north, and confining upon the territo- 
ries of Caspatyrus and Pactya, resemble the Bactrians in man- 
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ners, and are the mist valiant people of all Igdia. These. 
ate they who are appointed to collect gold, upoe the uninha, 
bited sauds of their country. In this desert ave found pis- 
mires, hea#iadeed: than dogs, yet of a larger size than, foxes. 
Some of them are kept in the palace of the Persian king, 
which were taken in this place. These pismires are in sh 

exactly like "thosé of Greece; gnd burrow themselves under 
ground by carrying out the sand, (which is intermixed with 

}d,) after the same manner as with us. To this desert the 

ndians serid to fetch gold; every man employed in that work 
tying’ three camels together, a male on each side, and a female 
in the middle, which he mounts himself, and always takes care 
she be one that has newly foaled. These camels are no less 
swift than horses, and much more able to carry burdens. 
Their form I need not describe to the Grecians; and there- 
fore shall only observe, that a camel has four thighs and four 
knees on his hinder parts, and the genital member turning 
towards his tail; which things are not commonly known. 
When the Indians have prepared and harnessed their camels 
in the manner above mentioned, they set forward towards the 
desert ; having before calculated the time, so as to arrive there 
during the most scorching heat of the day, because the pis- 
mires are then all under ground. In this climate the sun is 
not, as in other regions, hottest at noon, bat in the morning; 
during which, even to the hour when men usually retire from 
our public places, the heat is more scorching than at noon in 
Greece; and for this reason, as is commonly reported, these 
Indians are accustomed at that time to bathe in cold water. 
At noon the heat is little different from that which is felt in 
other countries; but soon after becomes as moderate as the 
morning elsewhere; gradually diminishing as the sun declines, 
and upon the setting changes into excessive cold. 

The Indians arriving in this place, fill their sacks with the 
sand, and return with all possible expedition. For the pis» 
mires, as the~Persians say, immediately taking the scent, 
pursue them with such unparalleled swiftness, that none of 
the Indians could escape, if they did not use the utmost dili- 

ence before these creatures can get together. For tli cause 
they untie the male camels, lest they should not be “equally 
matched, aod so hinder each other in their course; whilst the 
éemales, which are more swift than the males, and animated by, 
the remembrance of their young, spare no efforts to retam 
with all possible speed. In this manner the ‘Indians collent, 
the greatest part of their gold, as the Persians say; for thet, 
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__, they Mf sat of the mines, is not so considerable, Ti 

‘rémotest 6 st of the jnhabited world possesses some of che 
niost noble things; as Greece is more happily blessed with an 
a Daagaad tefnper of air and seasons. For in these regions, 
which, as I said before, lie farthest to the eastward, and are 
cdfled India, all agimals, both quadrupeds and birds, are 
bigger than in other places; except only horses, which are not 
so large as the Nyswan horses of Media. There is likewise 
abundance of gold, either dug out of the mines, or brought 
down by the rivers, or robbed from the pismires in the man- 
ner I have related ; besides a certain tree. growing wild, and 
instead of fruit bearing a wool, which excels that of sheep 
both in colour and goodness, and is used by the Indians for 
clothing. 

Arabia is the last inhabited country lying to the southward ; 
and the only region which produces frankincense, myrrh, 
cassia, cinnamon, and Jedanum. All these things the Ara- 
bians gather with great facility, myrrh only excepted; for 
though the trees which produce frankincense are guarded by 
great numbers of flying serpents, small of body, spotted with 
various colours, and of the same kind with those that attempt 
to invade Egypt, yet the Arabians, by burning styrax under- 
neath, a gum commonly transported into Greece by the Pha- 
nicians, drive them away with the smoke, and then gather 
the frankincense from the trees. These serpents, the Ara- 
bians say, would fill ail the country, if they were not subject 
to the same effect which is experienced in vipers: and we 
may rationally conjecture that the wisdom of Divine Provi- 
dence has made all those creatures, which are naturally fear- 
ful, and serve for food, to be very prolific, lest the species 
should be: destroyed by constant consumption: and on the 
contrary, such as are rapacious and.cruel, to be almost bar- 
ren. Hence the hare, which is hunted by beasts, birds, 
men, is a great breeder, and the only animal that conceives ta 
superfelation, carrying young ones in her belly, of which 
some are forming in the womb, others naked, and others ready 
for birth at the same time; whereas a lioness, which is the 
stron and fiercest of beasts, brings no more than one lion 
during her life, because she ejects her matrix with her whelp; 
for he is no sooner capable of motion, but with his claws, 
sharpér than those of any other beast, he begins to tear the 
part where hé lids: until, increasing in-strength, he at last 
rends it in pigees, and lerves nothing sound behind him at 
his effption. If vipets and the winged serpents of A:abia 
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should multiply without impediment, men could got possibl) 
live. But when they couple together, and the male emits hr 
seed, the female seizes him by the neck, and presses so harc 
with her teeth, that she never lets him go until she has torr 
out the piece. In this manner the male dies, and the femal 
escapes not long with impunity; for when her young ones ar 
entirely formed, they open a way for tHemselves with thei 
teeth through her bowels, and thus revenge the death of thei) 
father; whilst other serpents, which are not hurtful to men. 
lay their eggs, and produce gieat abundance of their own kind 
As for vipers, they are found in ail parts of the world; but 
fying serpents are no where seen, at least in any considerable 
number, except in Arabia. 

Having related the manner of gathering frankincense, 1 
shall now give some account of the way they take to furnish 
hemselves with cassia, which is this: they cover all the body 
ind face, except the eyes, with hides and skins, and go down 
o the lake where the cassia giows: this lake is not deep, 
jut infested with great numbers of winged beasts, in form re- 
eembling a bat, making hideous cries, and assaulting boldly. 
From these the Arablans take care to defend their eyes, and 
n the mean time cut the cassia. But the manner of getting 
‘innamon is yet more admirable. They can neither tell how 
ior in what region this aromatic is produced; and the best they 
‘an say is only founded upon conjecture; some pretending 
hat it-grows in those countries where Bacchus received his 
ducation; and from thence, say they, certain great birds 
ring those sticks (which we, from the Pheenicians, cal] cinna- 
10n) to build their nests, with a mixture of dirt, in mountain- 
us cliffs, inaccessible to men. The Arabians, to surmount 
his difficulty, have invented the following artifice: they cut 
xen, asses, and other large cattle, into great pieces, and when 
hey have carried and laid them down as near as is possible to 
he nests, they retire to some distance from the place. In 
1e mean time the birds descend to the flesh, and carry up the 
ieces to their nests, which not being strong enough to ea a 
ach a weight, fall down immediately to the ground. he 
\rabians approaching gather up the sticks, and by thia means 
hey and other nations are furnished with cinnamon. But 
he gathering of ledanum, which the Arabians call ladanum, 
\ far more wonderful. For though this drug be found stick- 
ig to the beard of the he-goat, hike the mouldiness of putri- 
ed wood, and come from such a stinking pl yet it is of a 
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ointments, and is more generally burnt by the Arabians than 
any other perfume. But I have said enough of these odours, 
For the rest, the air of Arabia is divinely sweet, and the coun- 
try produces two sorts of sheep, which are very strange, and no 
where else seen. The first kind has a tail at least three cubits 
jong, which would certainly ulcerate, if they were suffered to 
draw it after them upon the ground. But every shepherd, 
learning as much of the wheelwright’s art as serves his pur- 
pose, makes little carts, upon which he places the tail» of the 
sheep, and fastens them. The other sort has a tail of a full 
cubit in breadth. South-west of this country lie the regions 
of Ethiopia, which are the utmost limits of the inhabited 
world, abounding in gold, ebony, and elephants of a prodi- 
gious size. The trees grow wild and uncultivated, and the in- 
habitants are tall, beautiful, and of long hfe. These are the 
extremities of Asia and Libya; but I have nothing certain to 
relate concerning the western bounds of Europe; neither can 
I assent to those who tell us of a river, by the Barbarians 
called Eridanus, which, they say, furnishes amber, and runs 
northward into the sea. J know as little of the islands called 
Cassiterides, from the tin which is thence imported among us 
Indeed the very name of Eridanus, which is Greek, and not 
barbarous, discovers it to be the fiction of some poet; and 
though I have diligently enquired, yet I have never seen any 
man who by his own experience could inform me concerning 
the nature of that sea, which bounds the extremities of Europe, 
However it is certain that amber and tin come from the re- 
motest parts; and great abundance of gold is found in the 
northern regions, but in what manner I am not able to relate 
with certainty; though it 1s said that the Arimaspians, a peo- 
ple who have only one eye, steal it from the giiffins; but I 
cannot believe that men are born with one eye, and yet re- 
semble the rest of mankind in all other things. In a word, 
these extreme parts seem to contain another region, abun- 
dantly provided with whatever we account rare and excellent. 

There is a plain in Asia encompassed on every side with a 
ridge of hills, opening into five several passages. ‘This coun- 
try was formerly in the possession of the Chorasmians, inhabit-, 
ing the mountains, and of the Hyrcanians, Parthians, Saran- 
geeans, and 'Thomanians, but since the establishment of the 
Persian power, belongs to the king. A great river, known by 
the name of Aces, flows from these hills, and in times past 
watered the territories of the nations before mentioned. Bat 
these people have suffered much since they were reduced under 
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the dominion of the, Persians; for the king caused the aper- 
tires to be so effectually stopped, that the river finding no 
passage out, was inclosed within the hills as in a bason; and 
the people, who before had been supplied with those waters, 
being deprived of a thing so necessary, were reduced to great 
extremities; for though, as other countries, they have rain jn 
winter, yet in summer, when they sow panicum and sesamus, 
am stand in need of a farther supply of water; and therefore 
finding themselves totally excluded from the benefit of the 
river, they went with their wives to the king’s palace, howling 
and making loud exclamations before the gates: upon which 
the king gave order that the passages should be opened to- 
wards those lands that were in the most pressing want, and 
shut up again when they were sufficiently watered; and after- 
wards to do the like to the rest, in such order as should be 
found necessary. But this,as I am well informed, was only a 
contrivance to extort great sums of money besides the usual 
tribute. 

Intaphernes, one of the seven who had conspired against 
the mage, was seized and put to death by the king, on the 
following occasion: soon after that enterprize, he went to the 
palace, in order to confer with Darius, pursuant to the agree- 
ment before mentioned, bv which provision was made, that all 
the accomplices might freely go in to the king at any time, 
except when he should happen to be in bed with one of his 
wives. Intaphernes therefore, in confidence of this privilege, 
attempting to enter the royal apartment without an introducer, 
was stopped by the door-kecper and messenger, under colour 
that the king was then accompanied by one of his women; 
but Intaphernes, suspecting they lied, drew his scimitar, and 
after he had cut off the ears and noses of both those officers, 
he fastened a bridle to the head of each, and soleftthem. In 
this condition they went in, and sheuwing themselves to the 
king, acquainted him with the cause of the ill usage they had 
received. Upon which Darius, fearing the six might have con- 
certed this attempt together, sent for them, one Ret the other, 
and asked if they approved the action. But finding by their 
answers that Intaphernes was singly guilty, he caused him to 
be seized, with his children and family, having many. reasons 
to suspect that he and his relations might raise a rebellion. 
Whilst they were under confinement, and bound, in order to 
execution, the wife of Intaphernes went to the gates of the pa- 
lace, weeping and lamenting loudly; which she continued so 
assiduously, that at last Darius, moved with compassion, sent 
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a messenger to speak to her in these terms: ‘* Woman, the 
“king gives you the life of any one among your relations, 
‘© who are prisoners, and leaves you the choice of the person.” 
«¢ Since the king,”’ said she, after some deliberation, ‘ will 
‘* rant me no more than one, I choose my brother.” Darius, 
when he heard her answer, wondering at her choice, dis- 
patched another messenger to ask her in his name, ‘“* Why 
*¢ she had shewn so little regard to her husband and children, 
*‘ and rather chosen to save the life of her brother, who was 
‘6 not so near related tg her as her children, nor conld be so 
*¢ dear to her as her husband.’”’ She answered, ‘‘ That by the 
* permission of God she might have another husband and 
** other children, if she should be deprived of those she had; 
«¢ but could never have another brother, because her father 
“‘and mother were already dead.” ‘The king was so well 
pleased with this answer, that he not only pardoned her 
brother, but gave her likewise the life of her eldest son, and 
put all the rest to death. ‘Thus Darius caused one of the 
seven to be executed in the beginning of his reign. 

Oretes, a Persian, who had been constituted governor of 
Sardis by Cyrus, undertook a detestable enterprize about the 
time of Cambyses’s sickness: for he formed a design 
against the life of Polycrates the Samian, though he had never 
seen him, nor ever received any injury from him by word or 
deed. But the most cuirent report is, that the cause was 
this. As he was one day sitting at the gates of the palace 
with another Persian, whose name was Mitrohates, at that 
time governor of Dascylium, they fell from ordinary discourse 
into a most violent contestation concerning valour; in which 
Mitrobates upbraided Orcetes in these terms: “ Art thou 
‘‘ then,” said he, *‘ to be accounted a man of any esteem, who 
‘¢ hast not yet reduced the island of Samos to the king’s obe- 
‘‘ dience; which lies near thy government, and is so easy a 
‘© conquest, that the present possessor made himself master 
“‘ of all, and seized the sovereign power, with the assistance 
‘‘ only of fifteen men?’’ This reproach, they say, left a deep 
impression on the mind of Orcetes, and made him take a reso- 
lution to revenge himself; not upon Mitrobates, who had done 
him the injury, but against Polycrates, as the cause of the af- 
front he had received. Others pretend, though not with so 
good authority, that a messenger, dispatched by Orcetes to 
Polycrates, to demand something, which is not mentioned, 
found him reposing in an inner chamber, with Anacreon of 
Feos sitting by his couch; and either knowingly and deli- 
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berately, or else_by accident, when the herald delivered his 
message, Polycrates continued all the time with his face to- 
wards the wall, and never turned about, nor condescended to 
make him any answer. Both these reasons are alleged to_ 
have been the cause of the catastrophe of Polycrates; and I 
leave every man to determine for himself. However, Orcetes, 
who resided in the city of Magnesia, upon the 1iver Meeander, 
being acquainted with the intentions of Polycrates, sent a 
message by Myrsus, the sun of Gyges the Lydian, to Samos: 
for Polycrates was not only the first gf all the Grecians we 
know, whe formed a design to render himself master of the 
sea, except Minos of Crete, or perhaps some other before his 
reign, but the first of all men, who to that time had enter- 
tained the thought of subduing Ionia and the islands. Orcetes 
therefore, well informed of his design, sent him a message in 
these words: ‘‘ Orcetes to Polycrates. I hear you have great 
“things in view, but want money to put your projects in 
“execution. Now, if you will hearken to my advice, you 
‘* may succeed in your enterprizes, and preserve me; for I 
“have certain information that Cambyses has resolved to 

take away my life. Receive me therefore with my trea- 
‘* sures, and you shall have one part, on condition I may en- 
“s joy the other: by these means you cannot fail to acquire 
‘“¢ the dominion of Greece. If you doubt what I say concern- 
*‘ ing my riches, send to me one of the most faithful persons 
‘‘ about you, and I will satisfy him in that particular.” Poly- 
crates, pushed on by covetousness, received the proposition of 
Orcetes with joy; and resolving to pursue his advice, sent his 
secretary, Mzandrus the son of Mzandzrius, to take a view of 
his wealth. This mag was a citizen of Samos; and not long 
after presented all the magnificent furniture, found in the 
apartment of Polyciates, to the temple of Juno. When Ore- 
tes heard that he was coming with this design, he caused eight 
chests to be_almost filled with stones; and having spread a 
thin covering of gold upon the surface, he made them fast, 
and kept them ready ull the arrival of Meeandrus, who, 
when he had inspected the pretended treasure, departed, and 
at his return acquainted his master with what he had seen. 
Upon this information, Polycrates resolved to go in person to 
Orcetes, though he was earnestly dissuaded by his friends, and 
by the oracles, but especially by his daughter, who dreamed 
she saw her father elevated in the air, washed by Jupiter, and 
anointed by the sun. Deeply affected with her dream, she 
endeavoured by all means possible to divert him from his in- 
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tended voyage; and, as he was going to embark on a galley 
of fifty oars, persisted to tell him that nothing but misfor- 
tune could attend his enterprize. On the other hand, he 
threatened her, if he returned safe, that she should long con- 
tinue unmariied; which she willingly imprecated upon herself, 
choosing rather to remain a virgin than to lose her father. 
Thus Polycrates rejecting all counsel, went away to Orcetes, 
accompanied by divers of his friends, and, among others, by 
Democedes the Ciotonian, who was son to Calliphon, and 
the most skilful physician of his time. When he arrived in 
Magnesia, he was put to death in an infamous manner, un- 
worthy of his person and magnanimity: for none of all the 
Grecian tyrants, not even those of Syracuse, are to be com- 
pared with Polycrates for dignity and gtandeur. But Orcetes 
put him to death ma manner not to be mentioned without 
indignation ; for he caused him to be crucified; and retaining 
all the strangers and servants who had followed him as cap- 
tive slaves, he dismissed the rest of the Samians, and told them 
they ought to thank him for their liberty. ‘Thus Polycrates 
accomplished the dream of his daughter: for, as he hung 
upon the cross, he was washed with the rain of Jupiter, 
and anoimted by the sun, as the moisture of his body was 
exhaled. And such was the end of all his prosperities, as 
Amasis, king of Egypt, had foretold. 

But the fate of Polycrates remained not long unrevenged : 
for after the death of Cambyses, and during the usurpation 
of the mages, Orcetes continuing at Sardis, gave no manner 
of assistance to the Persians, who had been fraudulently dis- 
possessed of their power by the Medes; and not only took that 
opportunity to murder Mitrobates, governor of Dascylium, 
because he had upbraided him with the actions of Polycrates, 
together with his son Cranaspes, both highly respected by the 
Persians, but, among an infinite number of other crimes, 
caused a messenger, who brought an unwelcome message to 
him from Daruus, to be assassinated in his return, by certain 
persons appointed to way-lay him, and bury him privately 
with his horse, after they had put their orders in execution. 
Darius, therefore, upon his accession to the throne, resolved 
to punish Oreetes for all his crimes; and especially for the 
death of Mitrobates and his son. But because he knew his 
own affairs were not yet firmly established in the beginning 
of his reign, and that Orcetes, besides a guard of one thousand 
Persians, could draw together great forces out of his govern- 
ments of Phrygia, Lydia, and [onia, he declined to send an 
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army immediately against him; and, choosing rather to make 
use of other means, summoned the principal of the Persians 
together, and spoke to them in these terms: ‘* Who among 
«you, O Persians, will take upon him, by his wisdom, to 
“ execute an enterprize cn my account, without having re- 
“* course to violence or numbers of men? for where prudence 
*‘ is required, force is unnecessary. Who among you will 
*“‘ bring me the body of Orcetes, either alive or dead? Of 
“« Orestes, I say, who has never done any service to the Per- 
“ sians, but brought infinite mischiefs upon them: who has al- 
‘* ready murdered two of us, I mean Mitrobates and his son; 
“* and, byan unparalleled insolence, assassinated the messengers 
<¢ I sent to recall him. Therefore we ought, by his destruction, 
** to prevent him from bringing greater evils upon the na- 
“tion.” When Darius had thus spoken, thirty of those who 
were present professed themselves ready to execute bis or- 
ders; and every one contending for the employment, Darius 
ordered them to determine the dispute by lot; which being 
done, Bagzeus, the son of Artontes, was charged with the 
enterprize, and performed it in this manner. He wrate di- 
vers letters about several affairs, and, after he had sealed them 
with the signet of Darius, he departed for Sardis; and, com- 
ing into the presence of Ordietes, delivered the letters one 
after the other, to be read by the king’s secretary; for every 
vernor has one of these secretaries attending him. This he 
id in order to see if the guards would shew any signs of de- 
fection: and perceiving they paid great respect to the letters, 
and much greater to the contents, he put another into the 
hands of the secretary, containing these words: * Persians, 
‘© king Darius forbids you to serve any longer for guards to 
‘¢ Oroetes:” which they no sooner heard, than they laid down 
their lances. When Bageus saw them so readily obey, he 
took greater confidence, and delivered his last letter to the 
secretary, written in these terms: “ King Darius commands 
*¢ the Persians who are in Sardis to kill Orcetes.”? Upon the 
reading of which, the guards drew their scimitars, and killed 
him immediately. ‘Thus vengeance overtook Orcetes the Per- 
sian for the death of Polycrates, and all his treasures were 
transported to Susa. 
Not long after, as Darius was hunting, he hurt his foot by 
a fall from his horse so grievously, that his heel was dislo- 
cated from the joint; and thinking he had the best of the 
Egyptian physicians about him, he made use of their aesist- 
ance. But they, by violent pulling and detorsion of the part, 
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augmented the pain to such a degree, that he lay seven days 
Bie seven nights without sleep. On the eighth day Darius, 
still continuing in a restless condition, was informed of the 
ability of Demacedes the Crotonian, by one who had heard 
of him at Sardis, and presently commanded him to be 
brought into his presence. He was found among the slaves of 
Orastes, altogether neglected; agd introduced to the king 
loaded with fetters, and clothed in rags. When Darius saw 
him, he asked him whether he understood the art of a physician. 
But he, fearing such a confession might for ever prevent his 
return to Greece, would not acknowledge his skill. So that 
Darius suspecting, by his discourse, that he knew more than 
he was willing to confess, and commanding those who had 
brought him thither to bring out the instruments of whipping 
and torture, Democedes presently declared, that indeed he 
could not pretend to understand the art in perfection, but had 
learned something by the conversation of one who was a 

hysician. Upon which, being permitted to take care of 
Darius, he applied medicines after the Grecian manner; and 
bathing the part with strong fomentations, gave him rest, and 
in a little time restored him to his health, though the king 
had before despaired of ever recovering the strength of his 
foot. When he had performed this cure, Darius presented 
him with two pair of golden fetters; but Democedes asked 
him, if he meant to reward him with a double evil for restor- 
ing his health. With which answer Darius was pleased, and 
sent him to the women’s apartment, attended by some of his 
eunuchs; who having informed them that this man had saved 
the king’s life, every one of his wives gave Democedes a phial 
covered with a case, and so full of gold, that his servant Sciton, 
who followed him, collected a considerable treasure of the 
pieces he took up as they fell to the ground. This Demo- 
cedes came to be known to Polycrates in the following manner. 
He had lived with his father in Crotona, but growing im- 
patient of his excessive severity, removed to Aigina; where, 
within the space of a year, though he was altogether unpro- 
vided with the instruments requisite to his profession, he 
surpassed the most skilful of their physicians; agd the second 
year obtained a talent for his salary out of the public trea- 
sury. ‘Che third year he was entertained by the Athenians, at 
the rate of a hundred mines; and the fourth by Polycrates, 
with a reward of two talents: and on that occasion went to 
Samos. The Cratonian physicians became very famous by 
the reputation of this man, and generally esteemed the ablest 
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of all the Grecians. The Cyrenzans possessed the second 
place; and the Argians were at the same time accounted the 
most skilful in the art of music. 

Democedes, having thus cured Darius, lived at Susa in a 
magnificent house; was admitted to the king’s table, and 
enjoyed every thing in abundance, except the liberty of re- 
turning ta Greece. He obtained a pardon for the Egyptians, 
who, having been the king’s physicians, were condemned to 
be impaled for suffering themselves to be outdone by a Gre- 
cian; and procured the hberty of a certain prophet of Elis, 
who had attended Polycrates, and lay neglected among the 
prisoners. In a word, Democedes was the principal favourite 
of Darius. 

Not long after these things had passed, Atossa, the daughter 
of Cyrus, and wife to Darius, had a tumour in her breast; 
which breaking, spread so far, that though in modesty she 
had to that time concealed it from all persons, yet finding the 
danger to increase, she at last sent for Democedes, and 
shewed him the ulcer. He presently promised to cure her 
breast; and at the same time earnestly desired that she, on 
her part, would confer a favour upon him, which should be 
no way dishonourable to ber. When Atossa was perfectly 
recovered, and instructed by Democedes, she addiessed her- 
self to Darius, as she lay in his bed, with these words: * It is 
‘© strange that a king of so great power should be inactive, 
‘‘ and not rather conquer nations, and enlarge the empire of 
‘“‘the Persians. A young prince, possessed of such vast 
‘‘ treasures, ought to render himself considerable by his ac- 
‘* tions, and to convince his subjects that they are governed by 
‘aman. ‘Two reasons oblige you to this conduct; first, 
‘that the Persians may know they are commanded by a 
*‘ valiant king; and then that they may be employ-A in war, 
‘sand not tempted by too much ease to rebel. Ex: /t yourself, 
‘¢ therefore, while you are in the flower of your years: for 
‘sas the faculties of the mind keep equal pace with the body 
“in advancing to their utmost vigou1, so both decline to- 
‘¢ gether gradually, and become incapable of any enterprize.”’ 
Thus Atossa,expressed herself at the solicitation ef Demo- 
cedes; and Darius in answer said, ** Woman, thou hast ad- 
“vised me to do as I had already “determined: for I re- 
‘‘ solve to make war upon the Scythians, and to that end 
‘‘ design to lay a bridge from our continent to the other; 
‘© which I will doin a short time.” “ Consider well,” said she, 
‘‘and by no means make your first expedition against the 
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‘¢ Scythians, who will be an easy conquest whenever you 
“‘ please; but take my advice, and lead an army into Greece: 
6 for the account I have heard of the Lacedemonian, Argian, 
« Athenian, and Corinthian women, has-inspired me with a 
‘¢ yehement desire to have some of them for servants. Be- 
‘© sides, you have the fittest man in the world to inform you 
“of every thing concerning Greece, I mean the person who 
‘‘ cured your foot.” ‘* Since then,” replied Darius, “* you 
‘€ are of opinion that I ought to make my first attempt against 
‘© Greece, I think convenient to send some Persians thither 
“‘ with the man you mention, in order to discover what they 
‘© can relating to the country; and when they have satisfied 
‘© me in all particulars, I will follow with my army.” Having 
said this, he soon began to make good his word; for early 
the next morning he sent for fifteen eminent Persians, and 
commanded them to accompany Democedes in taking a view 
of all the maritime places of Greece, and to bring him back 
again, without affording him any opportunity of making his 
escape. After he had given these instructions to the Persians, 
he sent also for Democedes, and enjoined him to return so 
soon as he had assisted them in viewing all tne parts of 
Greece, and discovering whatever could be known of their 
affairs; commanding him to carry all his goods and furniture 
for a present to his father and brothers, and promising to 
furnish him with better at his return. He assured him far- 
ther, that he would provide a ship for the transportation of 
his presents, and would cause all things necessary and con- 
venient for his voyage to be embarked in her. My opinion 
is, that Darius promised him all these things sincerely and 
without art; but Democedes, fearing the king might have a 
design to try whether he had any inclination to abandon him, 
desired he might be permitted to leave his own goods in his 
house till he should return, and only to accept the ship, with 
what should be put on board, for a present to his brothers. 
Thus having received their instructions, and taken leave of 
Darius, they departed; and passing through Phoenicia, arrived 
in the city of Silon: where having caused two galleys to 
be thade ready with all diligence for the transportation of 
their persons, and another ship of great burden to agtend 
them with all things necessary and commodious, they set sail 
for Greece; and after they had viewed and described all the 
maritime places, and curiously observed whatever is accounted 
most remarkable in that country, they passed on to Italy, and 
landed at Tarentum. But Aristophilides, king of the Taren- 
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tins, whe wala native of Crotony, as well as Democedésy té0k 
off the rudders of the Mediar ships, ard sdized’ aff thé 
Persians as spies. During their confinement, Demdcéeded 
went to Crotona, and in the mean time Aristophilides set thé 
Persigns at Hberty, and restored all that he had taken out of 
their ships: upon which, they set sail from Taréntum in pur- 
suit of Democedes; and arriving in-Crotona, found him, and 
laid hands on him in public. Some of the inhabitants, dread- 
ing the Persian power, were for delivering him up; but 
others took hold on the Persians, and beat them with clubs, 
though they admonished the Crotonians to desist, in thése 
terms: ‘* Men of Crotona, consider what you do, in protect- 
“ing one who is a fugitive fiom the king: what will you 
‘‘ get by offering this injury to Darius? And what will be 
“the event, if you force this man from us? Shall we not 
*© certainly make war against your city before all others, and 
‘‘ use our utmost endeavours to reduce you into servitude?” 
Yet these words were not sufficient to persuade the Crato- 
nians; for they not only detained Democedes, but seized the 
great ship that attended the Persians; who, being thus de- 
prived of their guide, reembarked in order to return to Asia, 
without endeavouring to inform themselves farther concernin 
Greece. At their departure Democedes required them to tell 
Darius, that he was preparing to marry the daughter of 
Milo; for he was not ignorant that the name of Milo, the 
famous Athlete, was well known to the king. And I am in- 
clined to believe, that Democedes spared no expence to 
hasten the conclusion of this match, in order to persuade Da- 
rius that he was no inconsiderable person in his own country. 
After the Persians departed from Crotona, they fell in with 
some ships near lapygia, and being taken, and carried pri- 
soners thither, were rgnsomed by Gillus, a banished Tarentin, 
and conducted by him to Darius: for which service the king 
professed himself ready to reward Gillus in the manner’ he 
should desire. But he, relating the cause of his banishment, 
asked nothing more than to be restored to his country by the 
authority of Darius. Yet lest all Greece should take the 
alarm, if a great fleet should be sent through their seas to ac- 
company him to Italy, he said, the king might easily effect his 
restitution by the Cnidians alone, because they were in amity. 
with the Tarentins. This expedient Darius approved; and 
hweing dispatched a siege Si to require the Cnidians, in bis‘ 
Hivme, to conduct Gillus to’ Tarentum, they readily obeyed! his’ 
orders, but could obtain néthing from the Tarentihs, and were 
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net strong enough to constrain them by force. In this man- 
ner these things passed; and the Pevsians I have mentioned 
were the first whe went from Asia to discover the affairs of 
Greece. 

After these transactions, Darius conquered Samos; which 
was the first of all the cities he took either from the Grecians 
or Barbarians. The cause was this. During the expedition 
of Cambyses the son of Cyrus against Egypt, many Grecians 
resorted thither; partly, as one may conjecture, on account of 
trade, and partly to take a view of the country. Among the 
last was Syloson the son of Ataces, brother to Polycrates, 
and an exile of Samos. His good fortune led him to make 
use of a scarlet cloak, with which he covered himself, and 
walked publicly in the streets of Memphis. Darius, who was 
one of Cambyses’s guards, and made no great figure at that 
time, looking upon him, grew desirous of the cloak, and 
asked bim if he would sell it. Syloson, perceiving Darius to 
be passionately fond of the garment, made this answer, as if 
he had been extraordinarily inspired, “ I would not sell my 
“€ gloak for any riches; yet, if you desire it so much, I will 
«6 give it you for a present.”’ Darius, accepting his offer with 
thanks, took the cloak; and Syloson thought himself a loser 
by his forward generosity. But when, after the death of 
Cambyses, and the destiuction of the mages by the seven 
Persians, Darius, who had been one of that number, was ad- 
vanced to the throne; Syloson, hearing that the kingdom was 
fallen into the hands of the man he had presented with his 
cloak in Egypt, went to Susa, and, sitting at the gates of the 
palace, said he had been a benefactor to Darius: which bein 
reported to the king by one of the door-keepers, he easwered 
with surprise, ° that Grecian is this, who pretends to have 
“‘ conferred benefits upon me, and to be respected on that 
“ account ? J have but lately taken possession of the kingdom, 
‘Sand few or none of that country have been seen here: 
‘‘ neither can I remember that I am at all obliged to any 
‘© Grecian. However, bring in the man, that I may knew the 
“ meaning of his words.”? The door-keeper presently intro- 
duced Syloson, and as he stood in the midst of the company, 
the interpreters asked him who he was, and what he meant 
by saying he had been a benefactor to the king. Then Sy- 
losan related what had passed between Darius and himself 
cancerning the cloak; and having owned that he was the per- 
son whe bad made him that present, the: king answered, * O 
“thou most generous of men! art thou then the man from 
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‘¢ whose hands I received that gift; which though small in it- 
*¢ self, yet at that time, when 1 had no power, was of no less 
“ value to me than a very great thing would be now? I will 
‘‘ reward thee with great abundance of gold and silver, that 
*‘thou mayest not 1epent thy kindness to Darius the son of 
“ Hystaspes.” “ O king,” replied Syloson, “ give me neither 
‘* gold nor silver; but save my country, which ever since the 
es feath of my brother Polycrates, who was killed by Orcetes, 
‘s has been usurped by one of our servants: give me, I say, 
« Samos without blood, and without the expulsion of my 
‘¢ countrymen.” When Darius had heard his request, he 
sent an army under the conduct of Otanes, one of the seven, 
with orders to act in conformity to the desires of Syloson. 
And being thus instructed, Otanes marched to the sea coast, 
and embarked his army for Samos. 

In the mean time Mzandrus, the son of Mzandrius, had 
taken upon him the government of Samos, which had been 
committed to his care by Polycrates; and resolving to shew 
himself an honest man, was thus prevented from accomplish- 
ing his intention. When he heard of the death of Polycrates, 
he presently erected an altar to Jupiter the deliverer, and 
marked out the ground for 4 temple, which is now seen in the 
suburbs of the city. Having done this, he summoned a ge- 
neral assembly of the citizens, and made the following speech. 
«¢ You know,”’ said he, “that I was entrusted with the sceptre 
‘Sand all the power of Polycrates, and that the government 
‘© is wholly in my hands. But I will use the best of my en- 
‘© deavours to abstain from a crime, which I should condemn 
‘¢in another: for the arbitrary power assumed by Poly- 
*¢ crates over men equal to himself, was never approved by 
‘¢me; neither shall I ever approve the like in any other 
“person. Now seeing the decree of fate has been accom- 
‘* plished by his death, I surrender the government into your 
«s hands, and proclaim an equal liberty to all. Only I desire 
“ you would grant me six talents out of the wealth of Poly- 
“‘ crates; and confer upon me, and my descendants for ever, 
«6 the priesthood of the temple I have built to Jupiter the de- 
‘¢ liverer, as a just reward of my service in restoring your li- 
‘¢ berties.”’ "When Meandrus had made these demands, Te- 
lesearchus, an eminent citizen of Samos, standing up in the 
assembly, said, “* Thou art utterly unworthy to govern us, and 
«« deservedly obnoxious to account for the treasures thou bast 
“ embezzled; for thou wast born to be a public pest, and 
*¢ common calamity.” Meandrus, perceiving by the tenour 
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of these ‘words, that if he should divest himself of the power, 
some other would assume the tyranny in his place, resolved to 
keep possession of the government. To which end retiring 
to the castle, and sending for the citizens thither, under co- 
lour of giving them an account of the public treasure, he 
seized their persons as they came, one after the other. But 
whilst they were under confinement, he fell sick; and his 
brother Lycaretus, imagining he could not recover, killed all 
the prisoners, that he might with greater facility usurp the 
dominion of Samos; where men seemed to retain so little 
affection for liberty, that when the Persians came before the 
city with Syloson, no man lifted up a hand against them; and 
Meeandrus, with those of his party, offered to depart the 
island under a promise of protection: which proposition 
when Otanes had accepted, and a truce was agreed on both 
sides, the principal men of the Persians sat down in their 
chariots befere the castle. In the mean time Charilaus, 
another brother of Meeandrus, and extravagantly foolish, was 
kept prisoner in a dungeon for some fault he had committed. 
This man having overheard what was doing, and from an aper- 
ture of his prison observed the Persians sitting in great tran- 
quillity, demanded with many exclamations to speak with Mzan- 
drus; which Mzeandrus hearing, commanded him to be brought 
into his presence: where, immediately after his admission, he 
began with opprobrious and reviling language, to excite him 
to fall upon the Persians. ‘* Thou art,” said he, ** the basest of 
‘© men; thou hast thrown me into a dungeon, who am thy 
‘¢ brother, and have done nothing to deserve such usage; but 
‘s hast not courage enough to avenge thyself on the Persians, 
‘‘ ¢hough nothing be more easy, and thou knowest they are 
“* come to drive thee out of thy country. If thy fears are so 
** great, lend me thy auxiliary forces, and I will not only 
*¢ make them repent their coming, but expel thee out of the 
‘island likewise.” Meeandrus readily accepted the offer of 
Charilaus; not, as I suppose, that he was so destitute of un- 
derstanding, to imagine his own power superior to that of the 
king, but out of envy to Syloson, who, he saw, would othen- 
wise possess himself of the city without resistance. He re- 
solved therefore to provoke the Persians, and by this means 
to weaken the power of the Samians, before they should fail 
into the hands of Syloson: for he knew the Persians would 
not fail to take a severe revenge against the Samians for the 
they should suffer: and, as for himself, he could 
make his escape out of the thland at his pleasure; which he 
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did afterwards by a private passage he had made under 
ground, leading from the castle to the ses. In the mean time 
Charilaus, haviag armed the auxiliaries, set open the gates; 
and sallying out upon the Persians, who expected not any 
hostility, and thought every thing had been agreed, surprised 
and kilied the principal men among them as they were sitting 
in their seats. But the rest of the army taking the alarm, 
came in to their succour, and repulsed the auxiliaries into the 
castle. When Otanes, the general, saw the great loss he had 
sustained by the slaughter of these Persians, he neglected to 
obey the orders given him by Darius at his departure, im- 
porting that he should neither kill nor take prisoner any Sa- 
mian, but deliver the island to Syloson without damage; and 
on the contrary commanded his army to put all the Samians 
they should find to the sword, without sparing the children. 
So that while one part of his forces was émployed in besieg- 
ing the castle, the rest killed all they met, as well within the 
temples as in other places. Meeandrus made his escape by 
sea, and fled from Samos to Lacedszemon; and, soon after his 
arrival with the riches he had carried off, ordered his servants 
to take out and cleanse his cups of gold and silver, and at the 
same time conducted Cleomenes the son of Anaxandrides, and 
then king of Sparta, to his house, discoursing together. The 
king, viewing the cups, was filled with surprise and astonish- 
ment; which Mzeandrus perceiving, solicited him to take 
whatever he desired, and repeated his offer several] times. But 
Cleomenes shewed himself an honest man, by refusing sted- 
fastly to accept any thing; and being afterwards informed 
that other citizens had received his presents, he went to the 
Ephori, and told them it was necessary to expel this Samian 
out of Peloponnesus, lest he should corrupt him or others of 
the Spartans. Upon which they took his advice, and banished 
him by public proclanration. In the mean time the Persians 
put Samos into the hands of Syloson, plundered and d 
pulated. But Otanes, the Persian general, repeopled the city 
afterwards, upon a vision he saw in a dream, and a distemper 
which seized him in his private parts. 
While these forces were employed in this naval expedition 
against Samos, the Babylonians revolted, after they had pro- 
vided all things necessary to that purpose. For during the 
usurpation of the mage, and the enterprize of the seven, they 
had made use of those times of confusion to prepare them- 
selves to sustain a siege, and had not been discovered. But 
when they appeared in open rebellion, they took the following 
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method to prevent the consumption of their provisions. 
They preserved their mothers in general; and after they had 
permitted every man to-reserve the wife he best loved, with 
another woman to make his bread, they assembled all the rest 
together and strangled them. Darius being informed of these 
affairs, drew all his forces out, marched to Babylon, and be- 
sieged the city. But the Babylonians, not at all solicitous 
about the event, mounting the ramparts of the wall, fell to 
dancing, and derided Darius with his army; one of them 
adventuring to speak in this manner to the Persians; ** What 
‘‘ business have you here to detain you? decamp rather and 
‘© march off; for you will not be masters of this place until a 
““mule brings forth a colt:” which words weie spoken by 
the Babylonian in full assurance that a mule could never 
breed. When Darius had spent a year and seven month® 
before Babylon, and was grown no less uneasy than his army 
with the tedious length of that siege, he endeavoured by va- 
rious stratagems and artifices to take the place, and, among 
others, by that which had succeeded so well with Cyrus; but 
all his efforts were rendered ineffectual by the unwearied vi- 
gilance of the Babylomians. In the twentieth month of this 
siege, a prodigy happened in the quarters of Zopyrus the son 
of Megabysus, one of the seven Persians who destroyed the 
mage: for a mule, that carried his provisions, brought forth 
a colt: which Zopyrus hearing, and doubting the truth of'so 
strange an event, he went to the place, and, after he had fully 
satisfied himself, strictly commanded all that were present to 
conceal the thing: and because he well remembered the 
words of the Babylonian, who said, ‘* The city might be taken 
‘* when mules should begin to breed ;” he concluded that the 
man had spoken, and the mule brought a colt, by the influence 
of a divine power; and that therefore the time for reducing 
Babylon was come. In this persuasion Zopyrus going to 
Darius, asked him if the taking of Babylon would be ac- 
ceptable to him; and being assured by the king that he ve- 
hemently desired to repossess himself of that place, he began 
to consider by what means he alone might accomplish the 
work; for among the Persians great achievements are the 
steps by which men ascend to the highest honours. And, 
after mature deliberation, finding no other possible way to 
compass his design than by mutilating his body, and in that 
condition deserting to the enemy, he laid aside all regard to 
the dignity of his person, and having cut off his nose and ears, 
whipped himself, and cut his hair in the most indecent man- 
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ner, went thus horribly disfigured into the presence of Darins. 
The king, in the utmost surprise to see a man of his rank so 
atrociously mangled, rose up hastily from his throne, and with 
loud exclamation asked, who had been the author of that 
outrage, and on what occasion: ‘‘ You alone,’’ answered Zo- 
pyras, “for no other person could have treated me in this 
‘manner; though I myself was the immediate executioner, 
“‘ because I could no longer see the Persians baffled by the 
‘¢ Assyrians.”? ‘ Wretched man,” said Darius, “thou hast 
‘* endeavoured to put a fair colour on a foul action; pretend- 
“< ing to have inflicted this indignity on thyself by reason of the 
“‘ siege. Art thou so foolish to believe the Babylonians will 
** surrender the sooner for thy wounds? Or rather hadst thou 
“snot lost thy understanding before the commission of this 
e** cruel fact?” ‘ Had I,’ replied Zopyrus, ‘* informed you 

°°‘ of my intentions, you would not have permitted me to Oro: 

“ceed; but because I consulted only with myself, I have ex- 

“ ecuted my design; and if your troops are not wanting to 

*‘ themselves, we shall take Babylon. For I will desert to 

‘‘the Babylonians in this condition, and tell them I have 

‘¢ suffered these indignities from you; and when [ shall have 

“© persuaded them of my sincerity, I doubt not to obtain the 

<< command of their forces. My opinion therefore is, that on 

‘‘the tenth day after my departure, you would command a 

*¢ thousand men of those you least value, to march up to the 

“ gate of Semiramis; two thousand on the seventh day after 

“‘ to the gate of Ninus; and twenty days from the expiration 

«‘ of that term, four thousand more to that of the Chaldzans. 

¢*¢ But none of these parties are to be permitted to carry any 

‘¢ other arms than swords only for their defence. After the 

6‘ twentieth day is passed, command all the rest of the army 

¢¢ tg march up directly to the walls, with particular orders to 

‘¢the Persians to post themselves at the gates of Belus and 

“* Cissia: for, unless [ deceive myself, the Babylonians will 

«* not fail among other things to entrust me with the keys of 

<< the gates, in consideration of my great actions; and then I 

‘¢ and the Persians will take care to perform the rest.”” When 

he had given this advice, he took his way towards the city; 

and the better to act the part of a deserter, looked frequently 
behind him as he went. The guards who were placed on the 
towers, seeing him approaching, went down, and diawing back 
the gate, asked him who he was, and what business brought 
him thither. He answered, be was Zopyrus, and desired to be 
received into the city; which the guards hearing, they con- 
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ducted him to the common hall; where he was no sooner ad- 
mitted, than he be to deplore his condition, and assured 
them he had suffered from Darius what indeed he had 
done to himself, for advising him to break up the diege, 
because he saw no appearance of taking the city. * Now 
‘‘ therefore,’’ said he to the Babylonians, “I put myself 
“into your hands, with a resolution to do you the great- 
‘‘ est service, and all possible mischief to Darius, his army, 
‘and to the Persians: for 1 will not be long unrevenged of 
‘¢ his cruelty, since I am perfectly informed of all his counsels 
*¢ and designs.”? ‘The Babylonians, seeing a man of that dis- 
tinction among the Persians deprived of his ears and nose, 
and covered with wounds and blood, never doubted the truth 
of his words; and assuring themselves of his assistance, shewed 
a readiness to grant him whatever he would ask. Accordingly 
he desired the command of some forces; and haying obtained 
his request, acted as he had prcconcerted with Darius: for 
on the tenth day he sallied out of the city at the head of the 
Babylonians, and surrounding the thousand men that Darius 
had already sent in pursuance of their project, he cut them all 
in pieces on the spot. When the Babylonians saw that his 
actions were suitable to his promises, they expressed their joy 
in an extraordinary manncr, and declared themselves ready to 
supply him with all things he should demand. Zopyrus there- 
fore, at the time prefixed by Da1ius and himself, drew out 
another party, and killed two thousand more of his men; 
which second action so pleased the Babylonians, that the 
name of Zopyrus became the geneial subject of their praises. 
In conclusion, he marched out a third time, and leading his 
troops to the place appoimted, surprised and cut in pieces the 
other four thousand. Upon which success Zopyrus acquired 
so great credit in Babylon, that he was constituted general, 
and bad the guard of the city committed to his care. But 
when Darius advanced with his whole army to surround the 
body of the place, pursuant to the agreement they had made, 
then Zopyrus discovered his treachery; for whilst the Baby- 
lonians were defending themselves from the walls against the 
army of Darius, Zopyrus opened the gates of Belus and Cis- 
sla, and introduced the Persians into the city. Those who saw 
this traitorous action, fled into the temple of Jupiter Belus; 
and those who perceived nothing of what passed, continued 
in their several posts, till they weie informed in what manner 
they had been betrayed. Thus Babylon was taken a second 
time; and Darius, becoming master of the place, not only de- 
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molished the walls and gates, which had been left entire by 
Cyrus, but commanded about three thousand of thé prin- 
cipal leaders to be impaled, and then gave leave to the 
rest to continue in their habitations. And because the Baby- 
lonians had strangled their women, as I said before, in order 
to prevent the consumption of their provisions, he took care 
to furnish them with wives, that they might not be destitute of 
children; and to that end enjoined the neighbouring pra- 
vinces to send a certain number of women to Babylon, amount- 
ing in all to fifty thousand; and from these the Babylonians 
of our time are descended. ‘Touching Zopyrus, the judgment 
of Darius was, that by the generosity of this action he had 
surpassed all the Persians of his own or preceding times, 
Cyrus only excepted; with whom no Persian ever thought 
himself worthy to be compared. It is also reported that he 
frequently used to say, he would rather wish Zopyrus had suf- 
fered no hurt, than to acquire twenty more Babylons. How- 
ever, be rewarded him magnificently; for besides annual 
presents, consisting of all those things which are accounted 
most honourable among the Persians, he gave him the reve- 
nues of Babylon for lite, free from any manner of charge. 
Megabysus, afterwards general in Egypt against the Athenians 
and their allies, was son of this Zopyrus, and father to another 
of that name, who abandoned the Persians, and voluntarily 
deserted to Athens. 
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BOOK IV. 


MELPOMENE. 


AFTER the reduction of Babylon, Darius undertook an ex- 
pedition against Scythia; and seeing Asia abounding in men 
and riches, grew very desirous to revenge himself upon the 
Scythians; who without provocation had formerly invaded 
the territories of Media, and defeated all those who appeared 
in arms against them. The Scythians, as I have said already, 
continued twenty-eight years in the possession of Upper Asia, 
having entered those provinces in pursuit of the Cimmerians, 
and suppressed the power of the Medes, who before that time 
were masters of all Asia. But after they had spent so many 
years abroad, they met with as great difficulties in returning 
to their own country, as they had encountered before in Media, 
and found an army of no inconsiderable force ready to op- 
pose their entrance: for during so long a time of absence, the 
wives of those Scythians had used the company of their slaves, 
who are all blind, and serve to draw the milk they drink in 
this manner: they have bones shaped like flutes, which being 
applied to the genital part of a mare, one of these slaves blows 
with his mouth whilst another milks the beast. ‘They say 
this invention is practised because the wind makes the veins of 
the mare to grow turgid, and her teats to descend. When 
the milk is drawn, and poured into hollow vessels of weod, 
the blind men, standing round the tubs, beat it for some time ; 
then they skim off the substance which lies uppermost and is 
esteemed the most precious, leaving the rest, as of less value. 
P4 
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And on this account the Scythians put out the eyes of all the 
prisoners-they take, never applying their care to husbandry, 

the keeping of cattle. Born of these slaves and 
the wives of the Scythians, a new generation was grown up, 
who, knowing their own extraction, marched out to the 
retarn of these that came from Media. To this end they for- 
tified the frontier of the country by a broad ditch, carried on 
,from mount Taurus to the lake Meotis, which is the great- 
est of all others; and when the Scythians endeavoured to force 
their intrenchments, they drew together and made a vigorous 
resistance. ‘The Scythians repeated the attempt several times, 
and were as often repulsed; upon which one among them 
snid, ** Men of Scythia, what can we mean by making war 
* with our slaves? If we are killed, our own power diminishes ; 
“and if we kill, we lessen the number of those we ought to 
“command. My opinion therefore is, that we would lay 
‘** aside our bows and spears, and every one taking his horse- 
‘‘ whip m his hand, go directly to them in that posture; for 
*° so long as they shall see us armed, so long they will think 
“ themselves equal to us, and born of as good blood as we; 
** bat when they shall perceive us approaching with our whips 
“instead of arms, they will soon be convinced they are our 
« servants, and under that apprehension will resist mo mors.” 
The Scythians did as he advised, and the slaves, struck with 
astonishment, forgot they were to fight, and fled away. Thus 
the Scytbians, who had the dominion of Asia, and were after- 
wards expelled by the Medes, returned to their own country: 
and Darius, desiring to take revenge, assembled an army in 
order to invade their territo1 ies. 

‘The Scythians say their nation is of a later original than 
any other, and began in this manner. The first‘man that ap- 
peared in Scythia, then an uninhabited desert, was Targitaus, 
concerning whom they relate things incredible to me; for they 
affirm that he was born of Jupiter and a daughter of the river 
Borysthenes ; that he had three sons, who went by the names 
of Lipoxais, Apoxais, and Colaxais; that during their reign 
» plough, with a yoke, an axe, and a bowl, all of gold, felt 
down from beaven into Scythia: that the eldest, who saw 
those things first, approaching with design to take them up, 
found them burning hot, and retired: that the second came 
immediately after, and found the gold in the same condition ; 
that when they had both withdrawn themselves from the burn- 
ing metal, the youngest son advanced, and finding the fre 
extinguished, carried away the things with him; and that the 
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elder Dpothers -having observed this event, surrendered the 
kingdon? to the youngest. They farther say, that-the Au- 
chation Scythians are descended front’ Lipoxais; the” Catia- 
riens and Traspinns from Apoxais;‘tind the race of their Kings, 
which they cull Paralates, from Oolaxais, the third son of Tar- 
gitaus. They give themetclves the general name of Scolotes, 
whioh is also the surname of theiv kings; but the Grecians call 
them Scythians. This account they give of their originel, and 
reckon about a thousand years at most from the reign of Tar- 
gitaus, the first king of Scythia, to the time they were invaded 
by Darius. The kings take all imaginable ca¥e to preserve 
the sacred gold, and annually assist at the magnificent sacri- 
fices which are offered to those holy instruments. If he who 
has the guard of these things on the festival day happen to 
.fall asleep in the open air, the Scythians say he cannot live 
long, and therefore make him a present of as much land as he 
ean ride over on horseback in one day. Colaxais, perceiving 
the country to be of vast extent, divided the kingdom between 
his thrée sons, and made that share most considerable where 
the gold which fell from heaven is kept. The Scythians say 
that those parts which are situate to the northward of their 
territories, are neither visible nor practicable, by reasen of 
the feathers-that fall continually on all sides: for the earth 
is entirely covered, and the air so full of these feathers, that 
the sight is altogether obstructed. These things are related 
by the Scythians concerning themselves, and the regions that 
lie above them; but the Grecians who inhabit Pontus give a 
different account, and say, that as Hercules was driving away 
the cows of Geryon, he arrived in the country now possessed 
by the Scythians, which was then an uainhabited desert ; and 
that Geryon lived in an island, by the Grecians called Erythin, 
remote from Pontus, and situate not far from Gades, beyond 
the columns of Hercules upon the ocean. They hkewise affirm 
that the ocean arising in the east surrounds the whole earth, 
but bring no proof of their assertion: that Hercules, in his re- 
turn, passed through the country which is now called Scythia, 
and finding the weather cold and frosty, lay down to sleep 
wrapped in the lion’s skin; that, while he slept, the mares 
which drew his chariot, led by a divine hand, strayed from the 
place where they fed; and that when he awaked, he sought 
them all over the country, and coming to a place cated Hy- 
len, found a creature of an ambiguous nature, resembling a 
virgin from the thighs upwards, and shaped like a serpent in 
the lower parts. Astonished at the sight, he asked her if she 
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had seen his mares. She told him they were in her power, 
but that she would notewestore them unless he would lie with 
her: to which he consented, in order to recover his mares. 
Nevertheless she delayed to perform her promise, out of a de- 
sire to enjoy the company of Hercules as long as she could ; till 
finding him no less desirous to depart, she restored the mares, 
and spoke to him in these terms: ‘‘ I preserved your mares 
‘* when they strayed hither, and you have given me the recom- 
** pence of my.care, for I have three sons by you; tell me, 
* therefore, how I shall dispose of them when they are grown 
“yp: whether they shall continue to live in this country, where 
*¢ | am mistress, or whether 1 shall send them to you.’”’ To 
this question Hercules answered: ‘* When you see the chil- 
** dren arrived to the age of men, you cannot err, if you retain 
‘*in these regions that son who shall be found capable of 
“‘ drawing this bow and wearing this belt, and send away those 
‘* who shall be of inferior force. If you do this, you will con- 
‘‘ sult your own happiness, and perform my orders.” Then 
drawing out one of his bows, (for he carried two at that time,) 
and delivering it into her hands, with the belt, which had a 
golden cup hanging at the lowest seam, he took leave, and went 
away. When her sonshad attained to the age of men,she named 
the eldest Agathyrsis, the second Gelonus, and the youngest 
Scytha; and remembering the orders of Hercules, put them 
in execution as he had enjoined ; but finding two of her sons, 
Agathyrsis and Gelonus, unable to perform the things re- 
quired, she sent them out of the country, retaining Scytha, her 
youngest son, with her, because he had accomplished the will 
of his father. All the kings of Scythia have been the de- 
scendants of this Scytha the son of Hercules; and from his 
time the Scythians have always carried a cup fastened to the 
lower part of their belt. These things are reported by the 
Grecians who inhabit Pontus; but another relation, which seems 
more probable to me, runs in this manner. The Scythian No- 
mades were once inhabitants of Asia, and being harrassed by 
the Massagetes with frequent wars, they passed the river 
Araxes, and entered the country of the Cimmerians; who, 
they say, were the ancient possessors of those regions which are 
now inhabited by the Scythians. The Cimmerians, finding 
themselves invaded by the Scythians with a numerous army, 
assembled in council, but could not come to any agreement, 
because the kings and the people were of different sentiments ; 
both founded upon strong reasons, though that of the kings 
was the more generous: for the people were of opinion to 
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abstain from force, and not put all to bazard against so great 
a multitude; but the kings on the contrary advised that they 
would oppose the invaders of their country by arms. ‘Thus 
when neither the people would assent to the persuasions of 
the kings, nor the kings to those of the people; and one party 
resolved to depart without fighting, and leave their posséésions 
to the invaders, whilst the other, reflecting on the great advan- 
tages they had enjoyed at home, and the apparent evils they 
must suffer if they should forsake their country, determined 
rather to die on the spot than betake themselves to flight with 
the multitude. In this contrariety of opinions they divided, 
and being equal in numbers, the two parties engaged in battle ; 
and all those who fell in the dispute were buried by the rest 
of the people near the river Tyras, where their sepulchre re- 
mains to this day. When the Cimmerians had performed 
that office, they abandoned the country, and left it entirely 
dispeopled in the possession of the Scythians. Divers ports 
and walls are still seen in Scythia, which retain the name of 
Cimmerian, together with a whole province, and a bosphorus 
or narrow sea. It is certain the Cimmerians, who fled from 
the Scythians into Asia, settled in that peninsula where the 
city of Sinope, a colony of the Grecians, was afterwards built ; 
and it is no less evident that the Scythians, pursuing them, fell 
into Media, and mistook their way: for the Cimmerians, in 
all their flight, never abandoned the coast of the sea; whereas 
the Scythians in their pursuit leaving mount Caucasus on the 
right hand, deflected towards the midland countries, and so 
entered Media. Another report is generally current, as well 
among the Grecians as Barbarians; for Aristeas, a poet of 
Proconnesus, and son to Caustrobius, says in his verses, that 
he was transported by Apollo into the territories of the Isse- 
donians, beyond which the Arimaspians inhabit, who are a 
people that have only one eye; that the next region abounds 
in griffins, which guard the gold of the country; and that 
the Hyperboreans are situate yet farther, and extend them- 
selves to the sea; that all these, except the Hyperboreans, 
following the example of the Arimaspians, were continually em- 
ployed in making war against their neighbours; that the Isse- 
donians were expelled by the Arimaspians, the Scythians by 
the Issedonians, and that the Cimmerians, who inhabited on 
the south sea, were forced by the Scythians to abandon their 
country. So that this Aristeas differs from the Scythians in 
the account he gives of these regions. I have already men- 
tioned the place of his birth, and shall now add what I heard 
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concerning him fn Proconnesus and Cyzicus. Aristoas, say 
they, who was inferior to no man of the city in any kind, en- 
tering one day into a fuller’s shop, died suddenly: upon which 
the fuller, after he had shut up his door, went and acquainted 
the relations of the deceased with what had happened. Whea 
the dws of his death had spread over the city, a certain Cy- 
zicenian arriving from Artace, disputed the truth of the report, 
affirming that he had seen and conversed with him in his way 
to Cyzicus; and while he persisted obstinately to maintain 
his assertion, the relations of Aristeas had been at the fuller’s 
shop with all things necessary for removing the body, but 
could not find him either alive or dead. In the seventh year 
he appeared again in Proconnesus, composed those verses, 
which by the Grecians are called Arimaspian, and then dis- 
appeared a second time. These things are commonly re- 
orted in the cities I have mentioned; and that which fol- 
ows happened among the Metapontins of Italy, three hundred 
and forty years after the second disappearing of Aristeas the 
Proconnesian, as I found by computation in Pi ocannesus and 
Metapontium; at which time, the Metapontins say, Aristeas 
appeared in their city, and exhorted them te erect an altar to 
Apollo, and a statue by that altar, which should bear the 
mame of Aristeas the Proconnesian, telling them, “ they were 
*‘ the only nation of the Italian coast which had ever been fa- 
«© voured with the presence of Apollo; that he himself attended 
*“‘ the God, and was then a crow, though now he went under 
‘¢ the name of Aristeas.’?” Having pronounced these words, he 
vanished ; and the Metapontins say they went to Delphi to en- 
quire of the God concerning the apparition, and that the Py- 
ian in answer admonished them to obey the phantom, atid 
their affairs should be prosperous. In pursuance therefore of 
this oracle, they did as Aristeas had desired; and his statue is 
seen to this day in the public place, erected near the image of 
Apollo, and surrounded with laurels. ‘hus much I thought 
fit to say concerning Aristeas. 

No maa knows with certainty the countries that lie beyond 
those, about which I am now to speak ; neither could | ever find 
a person who had viewed them with his own eyes. Aristeas 
himself, who is just now mentioned, says in his verses, that he 
went no farther than the Issedonians, and that he learnt from 
them whatever he relates touching those parts. Nevertheless I 
shall repeat as fully as I can all that I have heard concerning 
this matter. Above the principal port of the Borysthenians, 
which is situate in the midst of the maritime places of Scythia, 
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the first people seen are the Callipedes, wha derive their ori- 

inal from Greece; and next to these is another nation, called 

alazons. Both these observe the customs of the Scythians, 

except only that they sow wheat, onians, garlic, lentils, and 
millet, for food; whereas the Scythians, who lie beyogd the.*~ 
Halazons, and are husbandmen, sow wheat, not for food, but 
sale. The Neurians are the next people; and I am informed 
that the northern parts of their country are sete unin- 
habited. These nations are situate along the river Hypanis, 
on the west side of the Borysthenes: but if we pass over to 
the other side of the Borysthenes from the sea, we shall first 
enter into Hylea, and then into another region, possessed by 
Scythians, who apply themselves to agriculture, and are called 
Borysthenians by those Grecians who inhabit on the Hy- 
panis, though they give themselves the name of Olbiopolitans. 
These Scythian husbandmen possess, to the eastward, a 
country of three days’ march, extending to the river called 
Panticapes; and of eleven days’ sail by the Borysthenes to 
the northward. Beyond this region lies a vast desert, and 
beyond that desert a country inhabited by the Androphage 
Sr neneeatersy WHO TS a distinct people, and not of Scyt 
extraction. ~All beyond this is uninhabited, no men being 
found. there, that we know. To the eastward of those Scy- 
thians who apply themselves to the culture of land, and on 
the other side of the river Panticapes, the country is inhabited 
by Scythians who neither plough nor sow, but are employed 
in keeping cattle: none of those parts producing trees, except 
Hylea only. These herdsmen possess a tract of land of 
fourteen days’ march from the east to the river Gerrhus. On 
the other side of this river are the 1oyal provinces, full of 
people, and possessed by the most valiant of all the Scythians, 
who think all the rest to be only their slaves. ‘Their country 
extends from the south to mount Taurus; and from the east 
to the intrenchments that were made by the sons of the blind 
men, and to the port of Chremni, on the lake Mzotis; be- 
sides that part which borders upon the river Tanais. Above 
these Royal Scythians, the Melanchlenians inhabit to the 
northward: a distinct nation, and not of Scythian race. But 
beyond them all is full of fens, and uninhabited, as we are in- 
formed. 

The regions that lie beyond the river Tanais are no part 
of Scythia. The first portion belongs to the Saurqmatians, 
who inhabit a country of fifteen days’ march, from the farthest 
paté of the lake Meeotis tothe northward, destitute of all kind 
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of trees, either wild or culdvated. The second is possessed 
by the Budians, abounding in trees of all sorts, and ending 
in a desert of seven days’ journey. Next to which, and a little 
deflecting te the eastward, the Tys inhabit ; who are 
a separate people, very numerous, and living upon the venison 
they take. The _Iyrcians are contiguous to these; and, pos- 


sessing another part of the country, subsist also-by hunting in 


‘this manner: they climb the trees, (which abound in all 


) and wait for the game,"attended by a dog and a horse, 
euene to lie down upon his belly to prevent discovery._ 
en (hé hunter sees the beast from the tree, he lets fly an 
arrow, mounts his horse, and pursues the chace with his dog. 
The next region to the eastward is inhabited by Scythians 
who, separating from the Royal Scythians, settled themselves 
there. Thus for Scythia is a plain country, and of a deep 
soil; but the rest is rocky and uneven. After a long and 
difficult passage from hence, arriving at the foot of very high 
mountains, men discover a certain people, who naturally, both 
men and women, are bald from their infancy. They have 
short retorted noses, and great chins, speak a peculiar lan- 
guage, wear the Scythian habit, and feed upon the fruit of a 
tree which they cali ponticon, equal to the fig-tree in bigness, 
and bearing fruit with a kernel of the shape of a bean. When 
this fruit is ripe, they put it into a press, and squeeze out a 
thick and black liquor, called aschy, which they suck, and 
drink mingled with milk, making cakes of the sediment, to 
serve instead of other food; for they have few cattle in these 
parts, because they are not industrious. They sleep in the 
winder under trees, which are covered with a strong white 
cloth; in the summer without any othcr coveiing than the 
tree. No man offers violence to this people, for they are ac- 
counted sacred, and have no warlike weapon among them. 
They determine the differences that arise among their neigh- 
bours; and whoever flies thither for refuge, is permitted to 
live unmolested. This bald people goes by the name of 
Argippans. Their country has a wide prospect of- all the 
regions before mentioned, and one may without difficulty be 
informed concerning them; because not only some of the 
Scythians, but the Grecians inhabiting the ports of the Borys- 
thenes and of Pontus, frequent these parts. ‘The Scythians 
atrive in this country through seven different languages, and 
by the help of seven sorts of interpreters. Thus far therefore 
things are known ; but no man can speak with certainty of those 
regions that are situate beyond bese bald men; for high 
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and inaccessible mountains render the way impracticable; 
yet they pretend that those mountains are inhabited by men 
who have feet like goats, which is to me incredible: and that 
beyond those hills another people is found, who sl conti- 
nually the space of six months, which 1 can less admit for 
true than the former. We certainly know that the Issedo- 
nians inhabit to the eastward of this bald nation: but what- 
ever lies to the northward, either of the Argippzeans or Issedo- 
nians, is utterly unknown, except only from what they are 
pleased to tell us. : 

The Issedonians are said to observe these customs. When 
a man’s father dies, all his relations bring him sheep; which 
when they have sacrificed, and divided into pieces, they like- 
wise cut the body of his dead parent into like portions, and 
having mingled all this flesh together, sit down to feast. 
Then taking off the hair, and cleansing the head, they gild 
the skull, and annually celebrate magnificent sacrifices to this 
relic. Every son performs these funeral rites to his father, 
as a Grecian solemnizes the day of his nativity. They add 
farther, that this nation is likewise accounted just, and that 
the women are not inferior in fortitude tothe men. These 
countries are not unknown; but the Issedonians affirm, that 
the regions beyond them are possessed by men who have only 
one eye, and by griffins, that guard the gold. The Scythians 
repeat these th: 4gs from the Issedonians, and we have them 
from the Scythians, who give the name of Arimaspians to the 
people above mentioned, because Arzma, in the Scythian 
language, signifies one, and Spou, an eye. All this country is 
so infested with cold during the winter, and frosts so exces- 
sive for eight months of the year, tha: if a man pour water 
on the earth he shall not make dirt, unless he stand by a fire. 
Even the sea freezes, together with the whole Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, in such a manner, that the Scythians who live 
within the intrenchment, lead their armies and drive their 
chariots over the ice as far as India. Eight months their 
winter continues, and the other four are more than ordinarily 
cold; the climate differing from all others in this particular, 
that little or no rain falls in the proper season, and that the 
summer is incessantly wet. Thunder is frequent in summer, 
bat seldom heard at those times when it is most common in 
other parts. If any happen in winter, it is taken for a pro- 
digy; and an earthquake, either in summer or winter, is no 
less astonishing. Their horses are not affected by the long 
continued cold, but their mules and asses are unable to resist 
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the beginaings of winter: whereas, in other plates, heorses"ere 
rained by that cold which mules and asees easily bear. ‘Phese 
winters aeem tg me to be the cause why theit cows and oxéa 
bave no herns; and the following verse of Homer, in his 
Odyssey, confirms my opinion > 


And Libya, where the lambs have early horns. 


Rightly intimating, that the horns of cattle shoot speedily in 
countries; for in those which are violently cold, they either 
cannot shoot early, or never grow to any bigness. ‘These are 
the effects of cold in Scythia: and because | always proposed 
to myself to make such enquiries, I must not omit to mention 
my surprise, that no mules are engendered in all the territo- 
ries of Elis, though the climate be no way distempered with 
eold, nor any visible cause of this defect appear. The Eleans 
pretend they are under the force of a charm in this particalar ; 
and therefore at the times of breeding, they lead their mares 
to some of the parts adjacent, where they cause them to be 
covered by he-asses, and after they have conceived, bring them 
home again. ‘Touching the feathers, which the Scythians say 
the air is so filled that-men can neither see nor pass farther 
upon the continent, my opinion is, that perpetual Snows fall 
in those parts, though probably in less quantity during the 
summer than in winter: and whoever has observed great 
abundance of snow falling, will easily comprehend what I 
say, for snow is not unlike to feathers. On this account 
therefore, as I conjecture, the regions situate to the north- 
ward of that continent are uninhabited, and thé Scythians, 
with other adjoining people, imagine the snow to be feathers. 
But J have insisted long enough on these reports. 
Concerning the Hyperboreans, nothing is said either by the 
Scythians or any other nation that inhabits those parts, ex- 
cept the Issedonians; and as I think they say little to the 
purpose, so I am of opinion the Scythians could inform us no 
better than they have done of the people with one eye: He- 
siod indeed mentions the Hyperboreans, and Homer speaks 
of tham in his Epigones, if we may believe him to have been 
the author of those verses. But the Delians say much more 
aboyt the Hyperboreans; affirming that their sacred things 
were transmitted to Scythia, wrapped in a bundle of wheag- 
straw, and from the Scythians gradually advanced through 
the bordering nations, till they penetrated very far westward, 
and were received in Adria: that from hence they travelled 
towards the south, and that the Dodonzans were the fret of 
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all the Grecians who admitted them: that by this way they 
descended to the gulph of Melis, passed into Eubesa, and 
from thence through various cities to Carystus: that they 
were not introdesed ameng the Andrians; but that the 
Carystians transported them to Tenus, and the Tenians to 
los: in this manner the Delians say they received these 
rites. They add, that the Hyperboreans had first sent two 
virgins to carry these sacred things abroad, and call them 
by the names of Hyperoche and Lanodice: that for their se- 
curity they appointed five citizens to accompany them, whose 
memory is to this day in great veneration among the Delians, 
and their persons known by the title of Peripherees: but the 
Hyperboreans, finding that none of those they had charged 
with these orders returned home, were greatly displeased, and, 
tying up their holy things in a bundle of wheat-straw, dis- 
patched certain persons to carry them into the next adjacent 
countries, and to exhort the inhabitants to send them forward 
to other nations. And thus the Delians say these sacred rites 
were introduced, through many other parts, into their island. 
Something hke these mysteries I have observed among the 
Thracian and Pzonian women, when they sacrifice to Diana 
the royal; for they never celebrate those ceremonies without 
using the straw of wheat, as I myself have seen. These Hy- 
perborean virgins died in Delos, and their memory is ho- 
noured by the Delian maids and young men in this manner. 
The maids cut off a lock of their hair before marriage, which 
they wind about a distaff, and dedicate upon the sepulchre of 
those virgins, built within the temple of Diana, on the left 
hand of the entrance, and covered by an olive-tree. The 
oung men twist their hair about a tuft of grass, and consecrate 
it on the same monument. Such veneration is paid to these 
-virgins by the inhabitants of Delos. ‘They likewise say, that 
Argis and Opis, two other Hyperborean virgins, landed at 
Delos in the same age, before Hyperoche and Laodice: that 
these last came only to make an acknowledgment to Lucina 
for a speedy delivery; but that Argis and Opis arrived with 
the Gods, and were honoured by the Delians with great solem- 
nities; for the women, assembling together, sing a hymn to 
their praise, composed by Olen the Lycian, which the lonians 
and Islanders afterwards learnt to perform in the same man- 
mer: that the names of Argis and Opis are frequently re- 
peated in the hymn; and that this Lycian was the author of 
other ancient compositions which are sung in Delog: that the 
ashes of the sacrifices burnt on the altar are thrown upon their 
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sepulchre, which stands behind the temple of Rane, facing, te 


the east, and gine to the refactory of she Ceigns.- Amd 
this I think emt to say ing the. ki TeBEs 5 
for I shall-nat mention the fable. o£ Ab ythhey Say, was 
of that coyntry, and, without eating, carried. an arrow threugh 
all the parts of the world. Yet if there be any Hyperbonesns 
lying so far to the northward, we may as well presume there 
are other Hyperaustralian people inhabiting to the sonthwerd. 
And here 1 cannot forbear laughter, when I coasider how 
many men have described the circumference of the earth, 
without any kind of judgment; pretending that the ocean 
surrounds the whole, that the earth is round as a ball, and 
that Europe is equal in extent to Asia. I shall therefore 
briefly discover the dimensions of each part, and give a j 
description of their form. The countries inhabited by the 
Persians, and extending southward, are bounded by the Red 
sea; to the northward they have the Medes; then the Sapi- 
rians, and beyond these the Colchians, whose country reaches 
to the North sea, into which the river Phasis runs. “These 
four natiops possess whatever lies between those seas. To the 
westward; two tracts of land le extended along the shore, 
which I shall describe. One of these, beginning at the river 
Phasis, descends northward to the sea, by the way of Pontus 
and the Hellespont, down to the Trojan Sigseum ; and is ex- 
tended to the southward from the gulph of Mariandyaia, 
which borders upon Pheenicia, to the promontory of Triopis. 
This region is inhabited by thirty several nations. The other 
begins among the Persians, and reaches to the Red sea; com~- 
prehending likewise Assyria, and termiaating in the gulph of 
Arabia; which could not have been, if Darius had not intror 
duced the Nile by canals into that sea. ‘The countries that 
lie between the Persians and Pheenicians are spacious aad of, 
textent. From Phoenicia the same coast stretches along 
the sea by the Palestine Syria and Egypt; terminates there, 
and contains only three nations. These regions are situate in 
Aaia, from Persia to the westward; and those that lie beyond 
the Persians, Medes, Sapirians, and Colchians, gre bounded 
on the east by the Red sea, and on the north by the Caspian, 
and the river Araxes, which flows towards the rising sun. Ali 
Asia is inhabited, even to India; but beyond India, whatever 
lies to the eastward is desert, or utterly unknown. Such and 
so great is Asig. Libya is in another region, and begius 
where Egypt terminates. In this part the conntry is naxcow, 
and no more than a huadred thousand rods, or ene thousand 
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stasles, ate computed from the Egyptian to the Red sea. Be- 
yond these straits the coast opens, and, becoming vastly 
spacious, is called Jiaga,.. lL admire therefore at those who 
have made the di¢igisth at&¥ séParation of Europe, Libya, and 
Asia, because the disproportion is great; for though Eyrope 
exceed the other in length, yet in breadth it is not comparable 
to either. Libya is surrounded by the sea, except in that 
part.which borders upon Asia: and this discovery was first 
made by Necus king of Egypt; who, after he- had desisted 
from opening the channel that conveys the waters of the Nile 
into the Arabian gulph, furnished certain Phoenicians with 
ships, in order to pass by the columns of Hercules into the 
northern sea, and then to return to Egypt. ‘These men set 
sail from the Red sea, and entering into the southern sea, 
went ashore in Libya, about the time of the autumnal equi- 
nox, and having sowed the land in what part soever they 
arrived, waited the time of harvest; and when they had cut the 
corn, put to sea again. After they had spent two years in 
their voyage, they passed by the columns of Hercules in the 
third ; and, returning to Egypt, related a thing whieh I cannot 
believe, though perhaps others may; affirming, that as they 
sailed round the coast of Libya, they had the sun on their 
right hand: and in this manner Libya was first discovered. 
Since that time, the Carthaginians say that Sataspes the son 
of Teaspes, one of the Achemzenian blood, was sent with or- 
ders to sail round Libya, and did not finish his enferprize; 
but tired with the length of the voyage, and the inhospitable 
deserts, returned home without accomplishing this labour; 
which was imposed upon him by his mother, for forcing a 
virgin, who was daughter to Zopyrus the son of Megabysus. 
Xerxes had condemned him to be impaled for this crime; bat 
his mother, who was sister to Darius, saved him from that 
death, by assuring the king she would inflict a greater punish- 
ment upon her son than he had appointed, by enjoining him 
to surround the coast of Libya, till he should arrive in the 
gulph of Arabia. Xerxes accepted her proposition, and Sa- 
taspes departed into Egypt: where, having furnished 

with ships ahd men, he set sail; and passing by the pillars of 
Hercules, doubled the Libyan cape of Sylois, and steered tu 
the southward. But after he had been many months at sea, 
and found many more would be necessary to finish his voyage, 
he discontinued his course, and returned to Egypt. rom 
thence he went to Xerxes, and told him he had sailed very 
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far, and seen a nation of little men, clothed in the Phoenician 
habit, who upon ‘the approsrh of hi« chins left their cities: and 
rtitess ae be pro- 
visions in their country, t_  .. we ere y other 
injury. Then, to excuse hime’ for “not performing his 
voyage, he all , that his ships became immoveable, and 
hindered him from proceeding farther. But Xerxes, not 
believing what he said, put the former sentence in ex : 
and commanded him to be impaled, because he had not ac- 
complished the enterprize imposed on him: upon which 
the eunuch of Sataspes, hearing of his master’s death, ran 
away with great riches to Samos; where a certain Samian, 
whose name I forbear to mention, defrauded him of all. 
Much of Asia was discovered in the reign of Darius. For 
that king, being desirous to know in what part the Indus, 
which is the second river that produces crocodiles, runs into 
the sea, sent Scylax of Caryanda, with others of approved 
fidelity, to make the discovery. Accordingly they departed 
in divers ships from Caspatyrus and the territories of Pactya, 
siuiled down the river eastward to the sea, and then altering 
their course towards the west, arrived in the thirtieth month 
at that place where the king of Egypt had caused the Pheeni- 
cians I mentioned before to embark, in order to surround 
the coast of Libya. After this voyage, Darius subdued the 
Indians, and became master of that sea. By which means, 
without accounting those regions that are situate in the eastern 
parts, the rest of Asia is known to be equal in extent to Libya. 
But Europe has not been fully discovered by any man; and 
we have no account whether it be bounded on the north and 
east sides by the sea, or not: only, we know, that in length it 
is not unequal to the other parts. And I cannot comprehend 
with what reason men have imposed three distigct names 
upon the earth, which is but one, and those properly the 
names of women; some limiting this arbitrary division by 
the Egyptian Nile, and the Colchian Phasis, and others by 
the Tanais, the lake Meotis, and the Cimmerian bos- 
ph Nor could I ever learn by what persons these names 
were imposed, and from what original they were derived. 
The most prevailing opinion among the Grecians is, that 
Libya was so called from a woman of that name and 
country; and Asia from the wife of Prometheus. But the 
Lydians put in a claim to the last, and say, that Asia had its 
name from Asius the son of Cotys, and grandson to Maneus, 
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and not from Asia the wife of Prometheus; alleging, for a 
proof of their assertion, that they have a tribe in Sardis which 
goes nuder the pamedietiaeebeinmebe In conclusion, no 
man knee op acc. _-_o- meee Se POUNnded by the sea, nor 
from whence that name ees “erived. Neither are we more 
certain who was the first imposer; unless we will say that 
the Tyrian Europa gave ker nanie to that region, which, like 
the rest, before her time had none. Besides, we are eure she 
was of Asia, and never came into those parts which are now 
called Europe by the Grecians; but arrived in Crete from 
Phoenicia, and from thence sailed to Libya. Thus having re- 
ported the common opinions, I shall say no more concerning 
these things. . 
All the nations that border on the Euxine sea are ex-~ 
tremely ignorant, except the Scythians, against whom Darius 
was preparing to make war: and we have nothing to say 
touching the wisdom of any of those people; nor ever heard 
of any learned man among them, Anacharsis and other Scy- 
thians only excepted. But in Scythia one thing is observed, 
more prudently contrived than in any other nation we know; 
for whoever enters their country, can never make his escape; 
neither are the Scythians ever to be found, unless they are 
willing, because they have no cities nor inclosed places; but 
every man has a moveable house; and fights on hor 
armed with a bow and arrows. They bave not their sub- 
sistence-from the plough, but from the cattle, and use carts in- 
stead of houses. If these things were not so, they would be 
an easy conquest, and unable to make resistance. ‘The si- 
tuation of their country, which is level, and the frequency of 
their rivers, have greatly contributed to these advantages: for 
the soil is rich and well watered, and the rivers are almost as 
numerous as the canals of Egypt. Of these, the most cele- 
brated and most navigable from the sea are, the Ister, the 
Tyres, the Hypanis, the, Borysthenes, the Panticapes, the 
Hypacyris, the Gerrhus, and the Tanais. The Ister is the 
greatest of all the rivers we know, flowing with an .ggual 
stream both in summer and winter, and descends frogtte 
westward into Scythia. ‘This river becomes so great by the’ 
addition of many other waters. In the first place, five several 
rivers, passing through Scythia, contribute to swell its stream. 
The first of these is by the Scythians called Porata, and by the 
Grecians Pyreton. The other four go under the names of Tia- 
rantus, Ararus, Naparis, and Ordissus. The Porata is a eon- 
siderable river; and running towards the east, flows into the 
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Ister. The Tiarantus is less, and deflects rather to the west- 
ward; the Ararus, Naparis, aad Ordissus, pass between bath, 
and fall likewise into the same rivér. All these are properly 
Scythian rivers; but the Mari} ‘dgpdeisdy tigations Agathyr- 
sians, and mixes with the same stream. The Atlas, the 
mide ge the Tibesis, three great rivers rising in the moun- 
tains ef Heenius, and descending northward; besides the 
Athres, Noes, and Atarnes, which pass through Thrace and 
the Thracian Crobyzians; and the river Cius, beginning in 
the Peonian and Rhodopean hills, and flowing through the 
midst of Hemus; all these likewise discharge their waters 
into the Ister. In like manner the Angrus, a river of Illyria, 
flowing towards the north, and crossing the plains of Triballis, 
@nters into the Brongus; and both these, considerable in 
themselves, are received together by the river Ister. And 
lastly, from the regions that are situate above the Umbricians, 
two other rivers, which go by the names of Carpis and Alpis, 
descending to the northward, fall into the same stream. 
The Ister rises in the country of the Celtes, who with the 
Cynetes inhabit the remotest parts of Europe to the westward, 
and traversing all the European regions, enters obliquely into 
the borders of Scythia. And thus by the addition of the 
waters I have mentioned, with the contributions of divers 
other streams, the Ister beeomes the greatest of all rivers. 
But if we compare the waters of the Nile with those that pro- 
perly belong to the Ister, we shall find the former much su- 
perior in quantity; because no river or fountain enters into 
the Nile, nor contributes any thing to its increase. The Ister 
is of equal height in summer and in winter, for this reason, 
as I conjecture. The rains of winter, though moderate, raise 
the Ister to its full height, or rather somewhat higher than or- 
dinary; and in summer the snows, which never fail to cover 
the country during the winter season, melting and running 
down from all parts, together with copious and frequent rains, 

the river full: and though more water falls into the 
Ister in summer than in winter, yet the sun in compensation 
exhaling a great part of that moisture, renders the stream in a 
manner equal in both seasons. The first river then of Scythia 
is the Ister: the second is the Tyres, which comes from the 
north, issuing out of a vast lake, and separates Scythia from 
Nebris. At the mouth of this river certain Grecians inhabit, 
who for that reason are called Tyrites. The third is the Hy- 
panis, descending likewise from a great lake in Scythia, which 
is deservedly named the mother of that river, Great number 
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biteer, contintied for four days’ very 
down to thd sea. This eficet is causetl by the file lite 74 
spring’; smal} indeed, yet so very bitter as to infect the 

ms} which, nevertheless, is equal to most other rivers in 
ness. ‘This spring rises in the borders of the Scythren hue- 
basdaner and Alazons, and from that part ofethe country is 
calted by the name of Exampseus, which in the Grecian lan- 
guage signifies, Zhe sacred ways. The Tyres and Hypanis 
rum tear together alomg the territories of the Alazons, and 
then separating, leave a wide space between each channel. 
The Borysthenes, which is the fourth and greatest rivet of 
Scythia after the Ister, surpasses, in my opinion, not only the 
rest of the Scythian rivers, but all others, except the Egyptian 
Nile; to which none may justly be compared. This noble 
river renders the adjoining lands beautiful, and abounding in 
pasture for the cattle; affords great variety of exquisite fish, 
and water of a most pleasant taste. The streams are pure and 
limpid, though passing through a rich soil; and the bordering 
plains produce excellent corn, with plenty of grass in the 
places which are left uncultivated. At the moath of this river 
abundance of salt is incessantly made by the hand of nature; 
and_a sort of whale is taken, of great bigness, and witheut 
any spinous bones, which the Scythians use to salt, and call 
by the name of Antaczeus. So much of the Botysthenes is 
known as may be navigated in a voyage of forty days, from the 
north to the country of Gerrhus; but no man can affirm an 
thing certain concerning the remoter parts, through whi 
this river passes. Probably they are uninhabited deserts, 
down to the repions of the Scythian‘husbandmen, that lie ex- 
tended along the river during a sail of ten days. The head of 
the Borystbenes, as well as that of the Nile, is unknown to 
me, and I think to all other Grecians. This river and the 
Hypanis join atg little distance from the ses, and disc 

their waters together. The space that lies between :the’ two 
streams is called the promontory of Hyppoleon, in which a 
temple, dedicated to Ceres, is built; and beyond that tensple 
the Borysthenians inhabit the country to the raver Hi is. 
Bat we have said enough of these. The fifth river te the 
Panticzpes, which also descends from the north, and ont of 
a take; and between this river and the ‘Borysthenes, the 
country is inhabited by Scythian husbandmen. The Panti- 
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capes enters ink Fiyleea, and passing quite through that -ra- 
gion, mixes -with the Baryeienss. e the Hypaceris. is thes 
sixth river; which, beginning in a Uke, traverses the country 
of the Scythian herdsmen; and thee closing the borders of 
Hylsea on the right, together with that place, which is called 
the Race of Achilles, rolls into the sea at the city of Carci- 
nitis, The seventh is the Gerrhus; which by a country of 
the same name is separated from the Borysthenes, in 
parts where this river begins to be known; dividing the ter- 
ritories of the herdsmen from those of the Royal Scythians, 
and then falling into the Hypacaris. ‘The eighth river is the 
Tanais, originally descending from a great lake, and entering 
into another yet greater, called Meotis, which separates the 
Royal Scythians and the Sarmatians. The river Hyrgis runs 
into the Tanais; and all these celebrated rivers serve for the 
use and defence of Scythia. The grass that grows in this 
country is the most bitter of any we have seen, as experience 
shews at the opening of the cattle. Such are the most con- 
siderable advantages of the Scythians. Their customs and re- 
ligious ceremonies are established in this manner. They wor- 
ship no other Gods than these: in the first place Vesta, who 
is their principal deity; then Jupiter, and the Earth, which is 
acconated his wife; after them Apollo, Venus Urania, Her- 
cules, and Mars. All these are generally acknowledged: but 
those who go under the name of Royal Scythians, sacrifice 
likewise to Neptune. Vesta, in the Scythian language, is 
called Tabiti; Jupiter is, in my opinion, rightly named Pa- 
peeus; the Earth, Apia; Apollo, Cétosyrus; the celestial Ve- 
nus, Artimpasa; and Neptune, Thamimasades. They erect no 
images, altars, or temples, to any other God except Mars alone. 
Their sacrifices are performed in all temples alike, without 
variation, and in this mariner: the animal is led out, and after 
they have tied his fore-feet together, he who sacrifices stand- 
ing behind him, first takes off the band, then strikes the 
victim, and as he falls invokes the God they worship. This. 
done, "he throws*a halter about his neck, apd straining the 
cord with a stick, strangles him, without kindling any fire, or 
offering either first-fruits or libations. When he has per- 
formed this office, and taken off the skin from the body, he 
immediately applies himself to dress the flesh: but because 
the country is very ill furnished with wood, the Scythians 
have found out this contrivance. When d¢hey have flayed the 
victim, they strip the bones, and put the flesh into pots, made 
ia Seythia, and resembling those of Lesbos in form, though 
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not ray pre! 60 henge: then making a fire%ef the bones, 
they boil the flesh of the animal. If they have no-pot at hand, 
they throw all the flesh nfo the paunch, with a competent 

uantity of water, and burn the bones underneath: so this 

re being abundantly sufficient for the purpose, and the 
paunch easily comtsining all the meat separated from the 
bones, the ox, and all other cattle used in their sacrifices, 
furnish all things necessary to boil themselves. When the 
flesh is sufficiently prepared, he that sacrifice, in the first 
place makes an offering of part of the meat and intestines, 
which he throws out before him. They make use of divers 
sorts of cattle in these sacrifices, but chiefly of horses: and 
tifis is the form of their oblations to all the Gods they worship, 
except only Mars; who, according to an ancient custom, has 
an altar in every district, built in the following manner. A 
great quantity of small wood, tied up in bundles, is brought to- 
gether, and placed upon three stades of land, covering the 
whole ground both in length and breadth, but not of a propor- 
tionable height. ‘The top is quadrangular, three of the sides 
perpendicular, and a fourth a gradual declivity, of easy ac- 
cess. One hundred and fifty loads of faggots are annually 
brought to this place, because many are putrified by the 


winter. On each of these heaps an old scimitar of i 
erected, which they call the image of Mars, and h with 
yearly sacrifices of horses and other cattle, 1 fer abun- 


dance than they offer to the rest of their Gods. They likewise 
sacrifice to this deity every hundredth regen of the prisoners 
they take from theiF enemies; but in a #ifferent manner from 
the offerings they make of other angi s: for after they have 
poured a hibation of wine on the head of the prisoner, they 
cut his throat over a bowl, and then ascending the heap of 
faggots, wash the sword with his bload. This they do at the 
top of the altar; and below, after they have killed the man 
on the sacred place, they cut off his right arm by the shoulder; 
which they throw into the air, and leave on the ground where 
it falls. Thus the body lies in one part, and the arm in an 
other. When they have performed these and other ceremo- 
nies, they depart. And such are the sacrifices instituted by 
the Scythians. They make no use .of suing, nor will suffer * 
. any ‘taxbe kept in their country. * 

‘The military affairs of Scythia are ordered in this manner. 
Every, Scythian drinks the blood of the first prisoner : 
an the king with the heads of the enemies he has 
kilfetl iw fight: -for if he Brings a head, he is entitled to a 
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share of the Hhoty, atherwise not. They flay these hengs.by 
cutting a oircle roand the neck, close under the ¢ara,.and 
Speen the skin, as they would do that of an ox: then 
they soften the skin with their hands; and these skins thus 
prepared serve inatead of napkins, hanging on the bridies of 
their horses when they ride. He who has the greater nam- 
‘ber of ¢hese, thinks best of himself, and is accounted the most 
valian¢ ‘man. Many Scythians clothe themselves with the 
kins of mep sewed together, as others with the skins of 
‘beasts; and frequently stripping the right hands of the ene- 
mies they have killed, extend those skins with their nails, and 
ase them for coverings to their quivers: for the skin of a man 
is thick, and of a brighter white than that of any other ani- 
mal. Many take off the skins of men entire, and carry them 
about on horseback, stretched out upon a board. These 
usages are received among the Scythians: yet they are not 
accustomed to use all heads alike; for those of their greatest 
enemies are treated in the following manner. They cut off the 
whole face from the eyebrows downwards, and having cleansed 
the rest, if they are poor, they content themselves to caver the 
skull with leather; but the rich, besides this covering of 
leather, gild the inside with gold; and these serve instead of 
Cc for their drink. They do the same to their familiar 
friends; if upon any dispute they conquer them in the pre- 
sence of the king. When they entertain any stranger of con- 
sideration, they shew him these heads, and relating the inju- 
rious asage they received from their friends, together with 
the victory they obtained, value themselves much upon theée 
actions. Every provincial governor provides a vessel of wine 
once a year in his own province, to treat all those Scythians 
who have killed enemies: whilst those who have not per- 
formed any such exploit, sit at a distance with shame, and are 
not permitted to taste the liquor; which is accounted a great 
disgrace: but they who have killed many men, drink out of 
two cups, which they bring with them. The Scythians 
abound in prophets, who divine by rods of willow, in the fol- 
lowing manner. They collect great bundles of these twigs, 
which they lay down, and open on the ground: then sepa- 
rating the whole parcel one from the ather, they begin to 
utter theix, predictions: and whilst they are yet speaking,. 
nia up x rods again, and tie them in faggots as before. 
is way of divination is originally Scythian; but the Ene- 
rians and Androgynes pretend that Venus gave them .the 
power of piedicting by the bark of a lime-tree, which they 
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split in three places; and tearing the parts as&inder with their 
fingers, pronounce the oracle. When the king of Scythia is 
sick, he sends for three of the most famous of these ets ; 
and they generally tell him, that some Scythian, w they 
name, has perjured himself, in swearing falsely by the royal 
throne: for that is the oath which the Scythians swear, when 
they would affirm a thing with the greatest solemnity. The 
person accused is presently seized, and brought into the king’s 
presence; where the prophets charge him with perjury, and 
pretend to have discovered by their art, that he has sworn 
falsely by the throne, and so brought this distemper upon the 
king. If he deny the fact, and complain of the injury, the 
king sends for a double number of prophets: and in case they 
confirm the former judgment, after‘they have performed the 
usual ceremonies, the man immediately leses bis head, and 
the first three divide his riches among themselves: but if they 
judge him innocent, more and more of these diviners are 
called ; and if he is at last acquitted by a plurality of voices, 
those who first accused him are condemned to die; and the 
sentence is executed in this manner: when they have laid a 
great quantity of small wood upon a covered cart drawn by 
oxen, they tie the prophets hand and foot, stop their mouths, 
and place them close together on the midst of the faggots; 
then setting fire to the pile, and terrifying the oxen with loud 
exclamations, they withdraw. Many of these beasts are con- 
sumed with the diviners, and many escape half burnt, by run- 
ning away after the axle-tree falls asunder. In this manner, 
and sometimes for other reasons, they burn these men, and 
call them false prophets. ‘The king never spares the sons of 
those he puts to death; but, destrcying all the males, saves 
only the female children. 

t he Scythians, in their alliances and cortracts, use the fol- 
lowing ceremonies with all men. They pour wie into a large 
earthen vessel, and mingle it with blood taken from these 
who are to swear, by making a slight wound in their flesh with 
aknife orsword. When they have done this, they dip a sci- 
mitar, some arrows, a bill, and a javelin, in the vessel; and 
after many imprecations, the persons appointed to conclude 
the agreement, with the most considerable men there presemt, 
drink off the liquor. ‘The sepulchres of the kipgs are in the 
country of the Gerrhians, where the Borysthenes is first known 
to be navigable. When their king dies, they dig a great hole 
in the ground of a quadrangular form, and having received 
the body covered with wax, they open and cleanse the belly, 
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_; the space. with bruised cypress, incense, seeds of parsley, 
and anise; and after they have sowed up the belly again, they 
carry the body in a chariot to another province, where those 
who receive it imitate the Royal Scythians in the followi 
custom. They cut off part of one ear, shave their heads, woun 
themselves on the arms, forehead, and nose, and pierce the 
left hand with an arrow. Having done thus, they accompany 
the chariot to another district ; and this manner is observed in 
every province, until having carried the dead body of the king 
through all his dominions, they bury him in the country of the 
Gerrhians, who inhabit the remotest parts of the kingdom. 
Here they lay him in the sepulchre, upon a bed encom- 
passed on all sides with spears, which they cover with timber, 
and spread a canopy over the whole monument. In the 
spaces that remain vacant, they place one of the king’s concu- 
bines strangled, with a cup-bearer, a cook, a groom, a waiter, 
a messenger, certain horses, and some of all things necessary, 
To these they add cups of gold, because silver and brass are 
not used among them. This done, they throw up the earth with 
great diligence, and endeavour to raise the mound as high as 
possibly they can. After a year is expired they perform these 
things farther: they choose such servants as they judge most 
useful out of the rest of the king’s household, which consists 
wholly of native Scythians; for the king takes those that 
please him best, and is never served by men bought with 
money. These officers, being fifty in number, they strangle, and 
with them fifty beautiful horses; and after they have emptied 
and cleansed their bellies, they fill them with straw, and sow 
them upagain. ‘Then they lay two planks, of a semicircular 
form, upon four pieces of timber, placed at a convenient dis- 
tance, with the half circle upwards; and when they have 
erected a sufficient number of these machines, they set the 
horses upon them, spitted with a strong pole quite through 
the body to’the neck: and thus one semicircle supports the 
shoulders of the horse, the other his flank, and his legs are 
suspended in the air, After this they bridle the horses, and, 
hanging the reins at full length upon posts erected to that end, 
mount one of the fifty young men they have strangled upon 
each horse, and fix him in the seat by driving a straight stick up- 
wards from the end of the back bone to his head, and fastening 
the lowest part of that stick in an aperture of the beam that 

Aspits the horses: then placing these horsemen quite round the 
monument, they all depart. And this is the manner of the 
king’s funeral. But when any other Scythian dies, hisgearest 
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rélations carry him. about in a chariot among his friends, 
who receive and entertain the whole company in their turn, 
setting the same things before the dead mun as before the 
rest. In this manner all private men are carried about 
forty days before they are buried; and those who have as~ 
sisted at these funerals, purify themselves thus. When they 
bave cleansed and wached their heads, they set up three 
pieces of timber leaning to each other, and laying a good 
number of woollen bags close together, throw burning stones 
into a hollow space left in the midst of the wood and bags. 
In this country a sort of hemp grows, very like to flax, only 
longer and thicker, and much more excellent than ours, whe- 
ther sowed or produced by nature. The Thracians clothe 
themselves with garments made of this hemp; so well resem- 
bling flax, that a man must have great experience in those 
materials to distinguish one from the other; and he who had 
never seen this hemp would think their clothes were wrought 
out of flax. The Scythians put the seeds of this hemp under 
the bays, upon the burning stones, and immediately a more 
agreeable vapour is sated than fiom the incense burnt in 
Greece. The company, extremely transported with the scent, 
howl aloud; and this manner of purification serves instead of 
washing, for they never bathe their bodies in water. But their 
wives, grinding the wood of cypress, cedar, and incense, upon 
a rough stone, and infusing the powder in water, compound 
a thick substance, which they spread over all the parts of the 
body and face. This composition is taken off the next day, 
and renders the woman sweet, shining, and clean. They stu- 
diously avoid the use of any other customs than their own, 
not admitting even those of their Scythian neighbours, and 
are particularly averse to those of the Grecians, as the exam- 
ples of Anacharsis, and afterwards of Scyles, sufficiently de- 
monstrate: for Anacharsis, after he had viewed many coun- 
tries, and acquired great wisdom, sailing through the Helles. 
pont in bis return to Scythia, and landing at Cyzicus, found 
the inhabitants of that place celebrating a festival to the mo- 
ther of the Gods with great solemnity; and made a vow to the 
Goddess, that if he returned in health and safety to his own 
country, he would sacrifice*in the same manner he found 
practised by the Cyzicenians, and introduce the focturnal ce- 
remonies. Accordingly, when he arrived in Scythia, he went 
privately into the country of Hylea, situate near the Race of 
Achilles, and abounding in trees of all kinds. There he fally 
rformed all the rites of the Goddess, holding a timbrel in his 
and before the images he had hung in thetrees. But a cer- 
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tain Scythian, observing what he was doing, discovered the 
whole matter to king Saulius, who, coming to the place, and 
seeing Anacharsis thas employed, drew his bow and killed him 
on the spot: yet ifany man question the Seythians concerning 
Anacharsis, they presently say they know nothing of him, be- 
cause he travelled into Greece and affected foreign customs. 
Nevertheless Ihave been informed by Timnes, the guardian of 
Spargapythes, that Anacharsis was uncle to Indathyrsus, king 
of Scythia, son to Gnurus, and grandson of Lycus the son of 
Spargapythes; and if he was of that family, he was killed by 
his own cousin german; for Indathyrsus was the son of Sau- 
lias, and Saulius killed Anacharsis. But I had a different ac- 
count from the Peloponnesians, who said, that Anacharsis was 
sent abroad by the king of Scythia; that he became a disciple 
of the Grecians; and at his return told the king tbat all the 
Grecians were employed in acquiring knowledge, except the 
Lacedemonians, who only studied how to give and receive with 
prudence: but this is a fiction contrived in Greece; and Ana- 
charsis was indeed killed in the manner I have mentioned, 
because he affected foreign customs, and had conversed with 
the Grecians. Many years after this event, Scyles the son of 
Aripithes, king of Scythia, met with the like fate. Aripithes 
was the father of many other children; but he had Scyles by 
an Istrian, not a Scythian woman. His mother instructed 
him in the Grecian Janguage and letters; and when, after 
some time, Aripithes was killed by the fraud of Spargapythes, 
king of the Agathyrsians, Scyles took possession of the king- 
dom,-and married Opeea, his father’s wife, a native of Scythia, 
and mother of Oricus, another son of Aripithes. But though 
Scyles was king of the Scythians, he disliked the customs of 
Scythia, and much rather inclining to the Grecian manners, 
in which he had been educated from his infancy, he contrived 
this invention, Leading the Scythian army to the city of the 
Borysthenians, which they say is a colony of the Milesians, 
and arriving before the place, he left his Scythians without 
the walls, and entering alone, caused the gates to be immedi- 
ately shut, put off his Scythian garment, and having clothed 
himself in the Grecian habit, walked in publi¢, without guards 
or other attendants. And that+no Scythian might see him 
dressed in this manner, he placed sentinels at every gate; con-~- 
forming himself to the Grecian customs in the worship of the 
Gods, no less than in ali other things: and after he had stayed 
# tnosth or more in this place, he resumed the Scythian habit, 
and arted. This practice he frequently repeated; built 
a place in the city, and married a wife, who was a native of the 
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upon him on this eccesion. He was very desiroga to be 
initiated in the rites of Bacchus; and when ail things were 
prepared for the ceremony of his initiation, a great predigy 
happened. ‘The outward court of the magnificent palace, 
which, I have said, he built in the capital of the Borysthe- 
nians, was adorned quite round with images of white marble, 
representing sphinxes and griffins. In this place the thunder 
of Jupiter fell, and demolished them all; vet Scyles still per- 
sisted in his resolution, and accomplished his initiation. Now 
because the Scythians reproach the Grecians with these bac- 
chanals, and say, that to imagine a Ged driving men into the 
most violent transports of madness, is not agreeable to 1ight 
reason, a certain Borysthenian, whilst the ceremonies of ini~ 
tiation were performed, went out, and discovered the thing to 
the Scythian army in these words: “ You Scythians,” said 
he, “* laugh at us, because we celebrate bacchanals, and are 
*¢ possessed by the God; but now the same deity has taken 
“© possession of your king; for he also celebrates the rites of 
‘¢ Bacchus, full of a divine fury; and if you will not believe 
‘¢ me, follow, and I will demonstrate the fact.” The principal 
of the Scythians accompanied him accordingly ; and being pri- 
vately introduced by the Borysthenian into one of the towers, 
they perceived Scyles with the chorus performing the baccha- 
nalian rites. ‘They saw these things with great grief, and goin 

back to the camp, acquainted all the army with what they 
had seen. After some time, when Scyles was returned home, 
the Scythians revolted from him, and elected his brother Oc- 
tamasades, born of the daughter of Tyres; which Scyles hear- 
ing, and understanding the reason of their proceeding, he fled 
to Thrace. Octamasades, being informed of his flight, marched 
with an army against Thrace, and arriving on the banks of 
the Ister, found the forces of the Thracians advancing to meet 
him: but as both sides were preparing for a battle, Sitalces 
the Thracian sent a herald to Octamasades, with this message ; 
‘¢ Why should we try the fortune of war? Thou art the som 
“* of my sister, and hast my brother with thee. Surrender 
‘¢ my brother to me, and I will deliver Scyles into thy hands, 
*‘ and so neither of us shall run the hazard of a defeat.” For 
the brother of Sitalces, having formerly fled from him, was 
now in the power of Octamasades, who, accepting the con- 
dition, surrendered bis uncle to Sitalces, and received his bro- 
ther Soyles in exchange. Sitalces, upon the delivery of his 
brother, decamped with his army, and Octamasades took off 
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the head of Sceyles the same day. Thus the Scythians pre- 
serve their own .castoms, and thus they punish those whe in- 
troduce foreign gaanners. 4 

The discourses.I heard concerning the numbers of the Sey- 
thians were sq various, that I could not obtain any certain in- 
formation on that subject; some pretending they were exceed- 
ingly numerous, and others saying they were very deficient of 
people: I shall therefore only relate what I have sees. The 
district of Exampzeus, which I Jately mentioned when I spoke 
ef the spring that infects the waters of the Hypanis, is situate 
between the Borysthenes and that river. In this place lies a 
bow! of brass, six times bigger than that which was placed by 
Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus, at the mouth of the Euxine 
sea. They who have not been eye-witnesses may be here in- 
formed, that the Scythian vessel is six inches thick, and large 
enough to contain full six hundred amphoras. The inhabitants 
say it was wrought up out of the points of arrows, by the order 
of their king Ariantes; who being desirous to know the num- 
ber of the Scythians, commanded every one to bring him the 
point of an arrow, on pain of death; by which means so great 
a number was brought together, that resolving to leave a mo- 
nument of the thing, he caused this bow! of brass to be made, 
and dedicated in Exampzus. This I heard concerning the 
numbers of the Scythians. Their country has nothing won- 
derfal, except the rivers, which are very many and very great; 
but whatever may seem worthy of observation, besides the 
rivers and extent of the plains, shall not be omitted. ‘They 
shew the print of the foot of Hercules, upon a stone lying by 
the river Tyres, shaped like the step of a man, and full two 
cubits in length: but I must now return to the subject I pria- 
cipally designed. 

Whilst Darius was making preparations against the Scy- 
thians, sending messengers to some places with orders to raise 
land forces, and commanding others to provide a fleet, and to | 
lay a bridge over the Thracian bosphorus; Artabanus the 
son of Hystaspes, and brother of Darius, endeavoured by all 
possible means to dissuade him from his intended enterprize ; 
representing the poverty of Scythia, and giving him most use- 
ful counsel; but finding hg could not prevail, forbore to press 
him any farther. ‘When all things were ready, and Darius 
was marching from Susa with: his forces, GEobazus, a Persian, 
who had three sons in his army, came and desired him that 
one of the three might be left at-home. The king speke 
kindly to him, told him the favour he asked was small, and 
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that be woukl leave him all his sons: which answer Goobazus 
received with great joy, hetause he hoped bis sons would lave 
es dismissiaqn sar the pea Bat Darius commanded er 

eets appointed for such purposes to put all the sons 
{Eobacuas to death, and in hat coadicoa left them to their 
father. Then marchtog with his army from Susa, be ad- 
vanced to Chalcedon upon the Besphorus, where,a bridpe-was 
laid ready fer his passsge; and going on board a ship, sailed 
to the Cyanean islands, which the Grecians say were formerly 
unfixed. There, sitting in the temple, he took a view of the 
Euxine sea; a prospect truly beautiful. This sea, of all others 
the most admirable, is eleven thousand one hundred stades ia 
length, and, in the widest part, three thousand two hundred 
ia breadth. The mouth is four stades over; and the length 
of the straits, which is called the Bosphorus, where the bridge 

communication was laid, contains about a hundred and 
twenty stades, and extends to the Piopontis. The Propontis 
is five hundred stades in breadth, one thousand four hundred 
in length, and flows into the Hellespont; which being seven 
stades over in the narrowest place, and extending to feur hun- 
dred stades in length, falls into the wide Adgean: and this is 
the measure of those seas. A ship commonly advances about 
seventy thousand rods in a long day, and about sixty thousand 
mm the night. So that a voyage from the mouth of the Euxine 
sea to the river Phasis, which is the utmost poist, may be 
performed in nine days and eight nights; comprehending the 
measure of a hundred and ten thousand and one handred rogds, 
or eleven thousand and one hundred stades. From the coast 
of Scythia to Themiscyra, situate on the river Thermodon, 
which is the broadest part of the Euxine sea, the passage is 
made in three days and two nights, being three hundred and 
three thousand rods, or three thousand and three hundred 
stades over. These are the dimensions of the Euxine, the Bes- 
pherus, and the Hellespont, which are situate as I have re~ 
lated, The Euxine receives the waters of a lake called Meeotis, 
not much inferior in circumference to that sea, and usually 
named the mother of the Euxine. When Darius had surveyed 
the situation of this sea, he returned to the bridge, which was 
contrived ee a Samian architect. He likewise 
wigwed the Bosphorus, and erected two columns of white stome 
on the shore, with an inscription in the Assyrian tongwe on the 
one, and another in the Grecian language on the other, men- 
tieming the several nations he had in his army; which was 
‘eomposed of men drawn out of every country of his empire, 
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and amounted tothe number of seven hundred thousand horse 
and foot, besides six hundred sail of ships. In se 
times these pillars were removed by the Byzantians into their 
city, and used in building an altar to the Orthosian Diana; 
except one stone, full of Assyrian letters, which they left in ‘a 
temple, dedicated to Bacchus, in Byzantium. The place where 
Darius caused the bridge to be laid over the Bosphorus was, 
aa I conjecture, in the middle of the way between Byzantium 
and the temple which stands at the mouth of that sea. The 
was so pleased with the performance, that he rewarded 
the Samian architect, Mandrocles, with more than ten times 
the value of the work. And Mandrocles in gratitude, having 
painted the conjunction of the two shores, with Darius sittin 
on a throne, and his army passing over the bridge, dedicated 
the picture in the temple of Juno, under this inscription, 


To Juno sacred, by Mandrocles plac’d, 
This piece describes the artful bridge he laid 
Over the’-Thracian Bosphorus. He join‘’d 
The fertile Asia to Europa’s shore, 

Pleas’d the great king Darius, and acquir’d 
Fame to his country, to himself a crown. 


This monument served to preserve the memory of the person 
who contrived the bridge. And Darius, after he had rewarded 
Mandrocles, ordered his army to pass into Europe; com- 
manding the Jonians to sail by the Euxine sea to the Ister *; 
there to wait his arrival, and lay a bridge over that river: for 
his naval forces consisted of Ionians, Lolians, and Hellespon- 
tins. ‘They passed accordingly by the Cyanean islands, shaping 
their course directly to the Ister; and after they had sailed up 
the river during two days, arriving at that neck where the 
stream divides into several branches, they formed a bridge. 
In the mean time Darius had passed over the Bosphorus, and 
marching through Thrace, arrived at the head of the river 
Tesrus,and encamped there with his armythreedays. The inha- 
bitants of the country say, this river is more excellent than any 
otherfor the cure of various distempers, and especially of ulcers, 
either in men or horses. The springs of the Tearus are thirty- 
eight ; and though some of these are hot, and others cold, yet 
ail descend from the same rock. They are at an equal distance 
from Herseopolis, near Perinthus, and Apollonia on the 
Euxine sea, two days’ journey from each. The Tearus runs 
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into the Contadesdus, the Contadeedus into the Agriase, the 
Agriane into the Hebrus, and the Hebrus into the sea by the 
city of AZuus. Darius, encamping at this river, was so pleased, 
that he erected a pillar with the following inscription: THE 
SPRINGS OF THE TEARUS YIELD THE BEST AND MOST BEAUTI- 
FUL WATER OF ALL RIVERS: DARIUS THE SON OF HYSTASPES; 
KING OF THE PERSIANS AND OF ALL THE CONTINENT, THE BEST 
AND MOST EXCELLENT OF MEN, LEADING AN ARMY AGAINST 
THE SCYTHIANS, ARRIVED HERE. When he had done this, he 
decamped, and advanced to another river,called Artiscus,which 
passes through the country of the Odrysians; where, at his ar- 
rival, he marked out a certain giound, commanding every man 
of the army to bring a stone thither as he should pass by the 
place; and when they had executed his order, he moved again, 
leaving vast heaps of stones behind him. But before he reached 
the Ister. he subdued the Getes, who think themselves im- 
mortal: for the Thracians of Salmydessus, together with the 
Cyrmians and Mypseans, who inhabit above the cities of 
Apollonia and Mesambria, submitted to Darius without re- 
sistance: but the Getes opposed him through ignorance; and 
though they are the most valiant and honest of all the Thra- 
cians, were easily conquered, and reduced to servitude. They 
pretend to immortality in this manner. They imagine that 
the man who ceases to live, is not dead, but goes to Zamolxis, 
accounted by some among them to be the same with Gebelizis. 
Every fifth year they elect a person by lot, and send him to Za- 
molxis, with orders to let him know what they want. This 
messenger they dispatch thus. Certain persons are appointed 
to hold three javelins erected; whilst others taking the man 
they are to send by the hands and feet, throw him up into the 
air, that he may fall down upon the points. If he dies in their 
presence, they think the God propitious ; if not, they load him 
with reproaches, and, affirming he is an ill man, send another, 
whom they furnish with instructions while he is yct alive. 
These Thracians, in time of thunder and lightning, let fly 
their arrows against the heavens, and threaten their God, 
whom they think the only deity. But I am informed by the 
Grecians who inhabit about the Hellespont and Euxine seas, 
that this Zamolxis was a man, and lived at Samos in the ser- 
vice of Pythagoras the son of Mnesarchus: that having pro- 
cured his liberty, and acquired great riches, he returned to his 
own country; and finding the Thracians ignorant and mise- 
rable, he, who had learnt the Ionian way of living and manners, 
more polite than those of Thrace, by conversing with Gre- 
cians, and with Pythagoras, a sophist of no small esteem in 
RZ 
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¢Greece, bailt a hall for the entertainment of the principal 
persone of the country, and taught them at their feasts, t 
.neither he, nor any of those present, or their posterity, should 
ever die, but go into a place where they should live eternally 
in aH manner of felicity. In the mean time he contrived a 
subterraneous habitation for himself, and having finished the 
building, went down and continued there during three years. 
The Thracians, seeing him no more, regretted their loss, and 
lamented him as dead: but in the third year he appeared 
again, and by that means persuaded them to believe the things 
he had said. Thus the story is told: and for my own part I 
‘neither absolutely reject, nor entirely believe, the account of 
this person and his subterraneous habitation; but 1 am of 
opinion that Zamolxis lived many years before Pythagoras. 
Yet whether this Zamolxis were a man, or a native Qzemon 
among the Getes, I shall not dispute. However, that people, 
observing such customs as I mentioned before, followed the 
army of Darius, after they were subdued. 

The king, arriving with all his land forces at the Ister, 
passed over the river, and commanded the Ionians to break 
the bridge, and join the army with the men they had on board. 
But as they were preparing to execute his orders, Coes the 
son of Erxandrus, and general of the Mitylenians, after he 
had asked Darius if he might be permitted to deliver his 
opinion freely, spoke to him in these terms: ** O king,” said 
he, ** since we are going to make war in a country which 
«uses no plough, nor has any inhabited cities, let the bridge 
*“ remain entire, under the guard of those who put it together : 
‘¢ that whether we find the Scythians, and succeed in our en- 
“‘ terprize, or whether we find them not, we may at least 
‘¢ secure our retreat. I am not afraid the Scythians will defeat 
“‘us in battle; yet I fear we may suffer, by mistaking the 
“ way, if the enemy will not be found. Perhaps some may 
‘* think I say this for my own sake, in order to continue here; 
¢¢ but, O king, I sincerely propose what I judge most con- 
«¢ ducing to the good of your affairs; for I design to march 
‘Ss with the army, and not to remain in this place.” Darius, 
pleased with his advice, answered him thus: ‘* Lesbian friend, 
‘if I return home in safety, fail not to come into my pre- 
“ sence; that 1 may reward the best of counsels with the 
‘© greatest acknowledgment.”” Then tying sixty knots upon 
a string, and calling for the Ionian commanders, he said, 
‘© Men of Ionia, I have altered the resolution I had made 
«* concerning the bridge, and therefore take this string, and 
‘© do as I direct. Every day, after you see me beginning to 
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‘march against the Scythians, untie one of these knots: 
“(and if 1 return not within that time, and the days of my 
‘¢ absence exceed the number of the knots, you may depart 
‘6 with your ships to your own country. In the mean time 
‘© be upon your guard, and apply the utmost of your care to 
*‘ preserve and secure the bridge; which will be the most ac- 
“‘ ceptable thing you can do for me.” And after Darius had 
spoken these words, he broke up with bis army, and began 
his march. 

The territories of Thrace lie extended along the borders of 
Scythia, and descend to the sea in the form of a bay. Above 
these countries Scythia begins, and the Ister falls into the 
Euxine, with his mouth turned towards the east. But I must 
now describe those regions of Scythia that begin at the Ister, 
and stretch down by the sea coast. ‘That part which lies 
north and south of the Ister, is the ancient Scythia, and ex- 
tends to the city of Carcinitis; and the mountainous regions, 
which begin at that place, and are situate along the Euxine, 
descending towards the shore, belong to the people of Taurus, 
and reach to the rocky Chersonesus, that terminates in the 
eastern sea. Thus Scythia is divided into two parts, both 
extending to the sea, one towards the south and the other 
towards the east, not unlike the region of Attica: for the 
inhabitants of Taurus are so placed in Scvthia, as any other 
people would be, who, instead of the Athenians, should possess 
the promontory of Sunium, which advances to the sea between 
the tribes of Thoricus and Anaphlystus. Such 1s the situation 
of Taurus, 1f I may be permitted to compare small things 
with great But to those who have never sailed by that part 
of Attica, I shall explain myself farther: suppose then that a 
nation distinct from the Iapygians should possess the pro- 
montory of Iapygia, from the port of Brundusium to Taren- 
tum, and by that means cut off the communication between 
the other parts of the country. Many other instances of the 
same nature might be given; but I need add no more to 
illustrate the description of ‘T'aurus. The Scythians inhabit 
the countries that lie beyond the Taurians, and those that 
extend to the eastern sea; together with the regions situate 
to the westward of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and the lake 
Mezeotis, to the river Tanais, which flows into that lake. So 
that those countries which, beginning at the Ister, advance 
upwards to the midland parts, are bordered first by the Aga- 
thyrsians, then by the Neurians, next by the Androphages, 
and, in the last place, by the Melanchlenians. Thus Scythia 
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is of a quadrangular form; and the two parts that descend to 
file sen, are equal'to the other two that lie far within the aad: 
for fromm the Inter to the Borysthenes, is a journcy of ten 
days; ten more from the Borysthenes to the lake Maotis; 
and twenty frem the sea, by the midland countries, to the 
Melanchlenians, who inhabit above the Scythians. Now. if 
we allow two hundred stades for every day’s journey, the way 
that traverses Scythia contains four thousand stades in length ; 
and the direct passage upwards, by the midland parts, the same 
number. Such is the extent of this country. 

' The Scythians, after they had conferred together, and found 
they were not able with their own forces to resist the army of 
Barius in the open field, dispatched messengers to the adjoin- 
ing nations; and when their kings were assembled, they con- 
sulted how to act, under the apprehensions of being invaded 
by so numerous an army. This assembly consisted of the 
kings of Taurus, of the Agathyrsians, of the Neurians, of the 
Androphages, of the Melanchleenians, of the Gelones, of the 
Budians, and of the Sarmatians. Of these, the Taurians 
observe the following customs: all those who suffer ship- 
wreck, and the Grecians they seize upon their coast, they 
sacrifice to a virgin in this manner. After many imprecations, 
they strike the man on the head with a club, and, as some 
affirm, precipitate the body from a hill, on which their tem- 
ple is built, reserving only the head to be fixed on a pole; 
whilst others, acknowledging this to be the way they use in 
disposing of the head, yet pretend they never throw the body 
down from the hill, but bury it under ground. The inhabit- 
ants of Taurus say, that the demon they worship with these 
sacrifices is Iphigenia the daughter of Agamemnon. Those 
who fall into their hands in time of war, are treated in an- 
other manner: for every one cuts off the head of an enemy, 
which he carries home, and fixes to a long pole erected on the 
top of his house, and, for the most part, over the chimney ; 
which, they say, is done in order to guard the house. ‘This 
people live by war and rapine. The Agatbyrsians are a 
luxurious nation, and usually wear clothes embroidered with 

id. They have their women in common, to the end they may 
be all brethren; by this means conversing so familiarly together, 
that they never exercise any mutual envy and animosities. 
In other things they approach the manners of the Thracians. 
We Neurians observe the customs of Scythia; and one gene- 
ration, before the expedition of Darius, were driven out of their 
country by serpents. For besides those that were bred in their 
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own territories, a much greater number came dowa from: the - 
deserts, and so infested them, that they were compelled to 
abandon their habitations, end retire among the Budians, 
These men attempt to be magicians: and the Scythians, with 
the Grecians who inhabit in Scythia, say, that all the Meu- 
riaws, Once every year, are transformed into wolves for a few 
days, and then resume their former shape. But lam mat 
persuaded to believe this, though they affirm their assertion 
with oaths. The Androphages live in a more savage manner 
than any other nation, having no public distribution of jus- , 
tice, nor established laws. hey apply themselves to the 
breeding of cattle, clothe themselves like the Scythians, and 
speak a peculiar language. The Melanchlenians wear no 
other garments than black, and had their name from that 
custom. ‘These follow the usages of Scythia; but are the only 
people of all those countries who feed upon human flesh. 
‘The Budians are a great and populous nation, with eyes very 
blue, and red hair. They have a city called by the name of 
Gelonus, built’ with timber, and surrounded by a high wall 
of the same materials; each side of which is three hundred 
stades in length. The buildings, as well sacred as private, 
are of timber likewise: and they have temples dedicated to 
the Gods of Greece, adorned after the Grecian manner with 
images, altars, and chapels of wood. ‘They celebrate the 
triennial festivals of Bacchus, and perform the bacchanalian 
ceremonies: for the Gelonians were originally Greciang, 
who transplanted themselves from the trading ports of Greece, 
and settled among the Budians; where they use a lang 

composed of the Scythian and Grecian tongues. But the 
Budians differ from the Gelonians in speech, and in their 
manner of living; for being original inhabitants of the coun 
try, they apply themselves to the keeping of cattle, aud are 
the only people of these parts who eat lice: whereas the 
Gelonians till the land, feed upon corn, cultivate gardens, 
and are utterly unlike the Budians both in mien and com- 
plexion; though the Grecians, without ground, call these 
Badians by the name of Gelonians. Their country abounds 
in trees of all kinds; and in that part where they grow in 
greatest numbers, lies a deep and spacious lake, surrounded 
by a morass covered with reeds. In this place otters, beavers, 
and other animals of a square visage, are frequently taken. 
Their skins, sowed together, sei ve for garments, and their tes- 
ticles are useful in the diseases of the mother. Concerning 
the Sarmatians we have the following account. When the 
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Gaieciaws bad fougher a battle on the river Thermad 
the Amagons, wheby the Scythians are ested: or} 
in eur. Jangvbpey mensiayers; fior signifying a mas, and Poets 
to-kill; they departed ufter the vieteryt is So obtained, ad 
in three of theit ships carried off all the Amazons they coukt 
take alive. ‘Whilst they were out at sea, these Atmazots oun‘ 
spired imet the men, and killed all they found on bond. 
But w no knowledge of navigation, nor any skill m the 
wee ‘of the rudder, sails, or oars, they were driven by wind and 
tle until they arrived at the precipices of the lake Mesotis, itt 
the territories of the free Scythians. Here the Amazons went 
ashore, and, marching into the country, seized and mounted 
the fireat herd of horses they found, and began to plander the 
inhabitants. The Scytbians could not imagine the tieaning of 
this incursion; and beifig utterly ignorant of their langwage, 
habit, and nation, wondered from whence they came. ‘They 
first conjectured that they were men all of the same age: but 
after they had skirmished with them, and taken some prison- 
ers, they soon perceived they were women. e Scythians 
therefore, consulting together, resolved not to kill them, but 
to send out a party consisting of a hke number of young men, 
with orders to post themselves near their camp, and attend 
their motions. If the women should attack the party, they 
were commanded to fly, without making resistance; and when 
they should find themselves no longer pursued, then to return 
again, and encamp within the Teak distance they could. 
This resolution the Scythians took, out of a great desire to 
have children by these women. The young men observed 
their instructions: and when the Amazons found they were 
not come with hostile intentions, they suffered them to con- 
tinue there without molestation: and as they had nothing 
except their arms and horses, they lived in the same manner, 
by hunting and pillage. About noon the Amazons Gsually 
themselves; and sometimes single, sometimes two 
together, went out to comply with the necessities of nature ; 
which when the Scythians perceived, they did so likewise. 
And by this means, one of these walking alone, nret with an 
Anrazon ; who not offering to withdraw, and resolving to make 
use of the oecasion, though she could not speak to him in 
words, because neither understood the language of: the other, 
yet she made him understand, by certain motions of her hand, 
that if he would come the next day to the same place, accom- 
panied by another Scythian, she would bring one of her com- 
penions with her. e young man, after this invitation, de- 
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perted ;-and having related bis adventure to the. rest,;:weng the 
neat day with another Scythian to the plece of assignation; 
and feund the two Amazons expecting their arrivals . Upen 
information of which success, the rést of the young, men ad- 
dressed themselves te the remsining Amazons; the two ry 
were joined, and every one kept fer his wife the person ge 
first conversed with. But because the men could not attain 
to speak the Amazonian tongue, the women learned the 
language of Scythia; and when they found on beth sides 
that they lived in a perfect agreement, the Scythians spoke to 
the Amazons in these terms. ‘* We have our parents and 
** possessions: and being on that account unwilling to con- 
“< tinue longer in this way of living, we would return and live 
“Ss among our countrymen; always retaining you, and no other 
*S persons, for our wives.” ‘To this the Amazons answered ; 
‘s We shall never endure to live with the women of your coun- 
‘Stry; because we differ in manners. For we have been 
“ accustomed to draw a bow; throw a javelin; and mount a 
‘‘ horse; and were never instructed in the usual employments 
“of other women. Whereas the Scythian wives do none of 
*‘ the things we have mentioned: but are employed in woman- 
‘‘ish labours; sitting still in your waggons; unaccustomed 
‘‘ to hunting or any other exercise; and therefore we cannot 
‘¢ comply with their manner of life. Nevertheless, if you are 
“‘ desirous to keep us for your wives, and to act like honest 
‘“¢ men, go to your parents; and after you have received your 
“6 nart of their riches, return, and we will live together.” The 
young men, consenting to go as they desired, obtained every 
one his portion; and at their return, the Amazons proposed 
another expedient in these words: “‘ ‘Two things deter us from 
“ living in this country: for we have deprived you of your 
“parents; and have committed great depredations in these 
“ parts. ‘Therefore, since you have thought us worthy to be 
<‘ your wives, let us unanimously agree to pass the Tanais, 
‘and fix our habitations on the other side of that river,” 
The young men consenting to this also, they passed the 
Tanais; and after a march of three days from the river eart~ 
ward, and three more from the lake Mzotis to the north- 
ward, they arrived and settled in the regions they now inhabit. 
Hence the wives of the Sarmatians still continue their ancient 
way of living. ‘They hunt on horseback in the company of 
their husbands, and sometimes alone: they march with their 
armies, and wear thé same dress with the men. The Sar- 
matians use the Scythian language; but corrupted from the 
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beginniog; becagse the Amazons never learned tea peak 
correctly, Their marriages are attended with this eimonm- 
stance: no virgjn is permitted to marry, uatil she. hes hiled 
an esemy in the'field; so that some always grow oid before 
they can qualify themselves as the law requires, 

he messengers dispatched by the Scythians informed the 
kings of the nations I have mentioned, in their assembly, that 
the Persian, having sutdued all the countries on the other can- 
tinent, had joined the two shores by a bridge, and passed over 
the neck of the Bosphorus to this side: where he had already 
reduced the Thracians, and laid another bridge upon the Ister, 
with design to conquer all these regions in like manner: ‘‘ And 
“‘ therefore,”’ said they, *‘ you ought not to sit still at home, 
‘* and look upon our destruction with indifference; but join- 
«‘ ing all our forces together, let us unanimously march out, 
“<< and meet the invader., If you refuse to take this resolution, 
“ we shall be compelled either to abandon the country, or 
“‘ make our composition; for to what end should we suffer 
“ the last extremities, if you refuse to assist us? Besides, you 
“are in equal danger: the Persian is marching against you 
‘no less than against us; and, that he will not content him- 
“‘ self to destroy our country, and leave you undisturbed, his 
‘© own actions are the clearest demonstration: for if he had 
« undertaken this expedition only against us, in order to re- 
‘* venge former injuries, he ought to have marched directly 
‘‘ into our territories, without offering violence to any other 
«nation; and by that means have convinced all, that he had 
‘‘no other enterprize in his intentions, than the conquest of 
‘‘ Scythia. Whereas on the contrary, at his arrival on this 
‘* continent, he received the submissions of all those places that 
‘‘ lay in his way; and reduced the rest of Thrace, with our 
*‘ neighbours the Getes, to his obedience.” When the Scy- 
thians had finished these words, the kings who were present 
on the part of several nations, deliberated touching their pro- 
posal, and divided in opinion. ‘Those of the Gelonians, Bu- 
dians, and Sarmatians, unanimously determined to assist the 
Scythians: but the kings of the Agathyrsians, Neurians, 
Androphages, Melanchlenians, and Taurians, made this an- 
swer to the messengers. ‘If you had not been the first ag- 
‘‘ gressors, and done the first injuries to the Persians, we 
*‘ should acknowledge the equity of your present demands 5 
“* and readily yielding to your desires, would concur with yeu 
‘¢an one commor cause. But as you invaded their territories 
‘© without our participation, and kept your acquisitions there, 
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“ during all the time God favoured your arms: so new by the 
“ instigation of the same God, they return you the same rdéa- 
“* sure: and therefore, having had no part in that unjust inva- 
5 sion, we will not now begin to injure the Persians. Yet if 
“this man should wronpfully attack us, and exercise host?lit 
““in our country, we would not endure the affroat. Until 
* that time we shall remain quiet at home: because we think 
“the Persians are not come with hostile intentions against 
“Sus; but against those, who were the authors of the first 
6 injuries.” 

When the Scythians had received an account of this nego- 
ciation, they determined to fight no battle in the open field, 
because so many nations had refused to assist them: but to 
withdraw themselves gradually from the frontiers; and filling 
up all the wells and springs in their way, and destroying the 
herbage, to divide their forces into two bodies. They resolved 
that the Sarmatians should advance to the territories of kin 
Scopasis; with directions, if the Persian should turn his marc 
that way, to retire by the lake Meotis to the river Tanais, 
and upon his retreat to follow him and harass his army. These 
orders were to be observed in relation to that purt of the king- 
dom. The two other divisions, one of which being the greater 
was under the government of Indathyrsus, and the other com- 
manded by Taxacis, were directed to act in conjunction with 
the Gelonians and Budians; keeping a day’s march before the 
Persians, and tiring them with frequent skirmishes: then re- 
treating again, pursuant to their instructions, they were to en- 
deavour by all possible means to draw the enemy into the ter- 
ritories of those who had rejected their alliance; that since 
they refused to take part voluntarily in the war against the 
Persians, they might be compelled egainst their will to defend 
themselves: and if that design should succeed, they might 
return to their own country, and attempt whatever they should 
judge most necessary. When the Scythians had fixed these 
orders, they marched by private ways towards the army of 
Darius, and commanded the best of their horse to advance 
before the rest; having already sent away their wives and 
children in the waggons they use instead of houses, with alt 
their cattle, except so many as they thought necessary for their 
subsistence, ordering them to retire incessantly northward. 
The detachment of Scythian horse, finding the Persians ad- 
vanced about three days’ march from the Ister, encamped ; 
and having destroyed all the product of the ggound, fled away. 
The Persians, seeing this cavalry appear, traced them by the 
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marks they left behind; and entering one of the districts, pur- 
sued the Scythians; who fled eastward to the rivér Tansis, 
which they passed; the Persians still followimg them th 
Sarmatia, into the territories of the Budians. All the time 
Persians were marehing through the Scythian and Sarmatian 
regions, they found nathing to ravage, because those parts 
were utterly unimproved. But entering the country of the 
Budians, ahd arriving at their city, which was built with weod; 
and abandoned by the inhabitants, after they had carried ali 
away, they set fire tothe place. Then pursuing their march, 
they traversed the whole region, and arrived in an uninhabited 
desert, situate above the Budians, and not to be passed in less 
than seven days. Beyond this desert the Thyssagetes inhabit; 
and four great rivers, known by the names of the Lycus, Oarus, 
Tanais, and Syrgis, rise within their country; and passing 
through the territories of the Mzotians, flow into the lake 
Meeotis. Darius, arriving at the desert, ceased his pursuit, and 
encamped with his army on the river Oarus. During his stay 
there, he built eight spacious cities, equally distant, about sixty 
stades from each other ; the1uins of which remain to this day : 
and whilst he was employed in this work, the Scythians, march- 
ing about by the upper regions, returned into Scythia; and 
Darius, perceiving they were withdrawn, and appeared no 
more, left his cities unfinished, and turned his march to the 
westward; supposing them to be all the Scythians, and that 
they had fled that way. He advanced with his army in great 
diligence; and enteiing Scythia, fell in with two of the Scy- 
thian divisions, and pursued them a whole day without inter- 
mission. The Scythians designedly flying towards these na- 
tions that had refused to assist them, entered first into the 
territories of the Melanchlenians: and when they and the 
Persians had equally contributed to put all things there into 
confusion, they drew the Persians after them into the country 
of the Androphages: where, after they had committed the like 
disorders, the Scythians led the enemy among the Neurians ; 
and having brought these also into the same circumstances, 
withdrew again towards the Agathyrsians. But before they 
entered the country, the Agathyrsians, seeing all their neigh- 
bours flying in confusion before the Scythians, dispatched a 
herald to forbid them to come within their Himits; and at the 
same time to inform them, that, if they should attempt to force 
their way, they must first fight with the Agathyrsians. This 
m was nasooner sent, than the Agathyrsians marched 
to the bougjers, with a resolution to defend their territories 
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agdinst all invaders. Whereas the Melanchlenians, Andro- 
P and Neurians, never thought of defending themselves 
against the invasion of the Scythians and Persians; but for- 
getting their former menaces, fled with the utmost precipita- 
tion to the northern deserts. The Scythians, upon the i, ae 
Nition of the Agathyrsians, did not attempt to enter their 
country; but, departing from Neuria, retreated before the 
Persians into their own territories, And after they had con- 
tinued to withdraw themselves in this manner for a considerable 
time, Darius sent a horseman to Indathyrsus, king of Scythia, 
with the following message, ‘© Wretched man, why dost thou 
“© incessantly betake thyself to flight, when thou mayest choose 
** one of these two things? If thou art persuaded thy forces 
‘¢ are able to encounter my army in the field, balt and fight: 
‘Sif not, come, and own me for thy lord, by presenting me 
*¢ with earth and water, in testimony of thy submission.” To 
this message the Scythian king made an+wer in these words. 
«¢ ‘The way I have taken is most suitable to the state of my 
“‘ affairs. I never fied from any man out of fear; neither have 
‘© I declined ta give thee battle from that motive. For in all 
“‘ this, I have done nothing new; or different from our con- 
** stant custom, even in time of peace. But I will not conceal 
‘the reasons that move us to this conduct. We have no 
‘‘ towns, nor cultivated lands; and therefore being under no 
‘* apprehension of depredation and ravage, we did not imme- 
** diately offer you battle. Yet if you are so desirous to con- 
‘* strain us to fight, we have the sepulchres of our ancestors 
“among us; which if you find, and attempt to violate, you 
“¢ will soon be convinced whether we will fight on that ac- 
** count, or not. For we are resolved not to come toa battle 
“© without good reason. But to leave this point; I am to tell 
“you in the next place, that I acknowledge no other lords, 
“than Jupiter my progenitor, and Vesta queen of the Scy- 
‘‘thians: that instead of presenting you with earth and water, 
‘s ] shall send you such a present as you deserve; and per- 
‘Shaps you may repent your insolence, in assuming the title 
*‘ of my master.’” With this answer the messenger departed, 
and at his return informed Darius of all that had passed. 
When the kings of Scythia had heard the name of servi- 
tude, they were filled with indignation, and ordered the divi- 
sion of Scopasis, which had been joined by the Sarmatians, to 
advance, and confer with the Ionians, who eget the bridge 
they had laid over the Ister. And after their rture the 
rest resolved to lead the Persians no longer t; but, to 
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attwck them whenever they should go out to forage; wich 
design they put in execution, and surprised the troops of 
Darius at those times. In these encounters the Scythian 
horse always routed the Persians, and drove them to their 
camp: where finding they were succoured by their infantry, 
the Scythians were forced to retire, out of fear of the Persian 
foot. Besides, they frequently attacked the enemy in the night, 
and alarmed their camp. But that, which was no less strange, 
than prejudicial to the Scythians in the assaults they made, 
and very advantageous to the Persians, was the cry of the 
usses, and form of the mules; for Scythia produces neither 
of those animals, as I have already observed, the climate 
being utterly improper to that end by reason of cold. The bray- 
ing of the asses put the Scythian horse into confusion; and 
frequently, as they were advancing to fall upon the Persians, 
their horses no sooner heard the noise, than in a great fright, 
and with erected ears, they turned shoit about; having never 
before heard such a voice, nor seen such a shape: and this 
accident was of some importance in the war. But when the 
Scythians saw the Persians falling into great difficulties, they 
contrived this stratagem to detain them longer in Scythia, to 
the end they might be reduced to the utmost straits, and to 
the want of all things necessary: they removed toa greater 
distance, leaving their cattle to the care of shepherds; and 
the Persians coming up, took the booty, and pleased them- 
selves with their good foitune. ‘This they repeated several 
times; until at last the Scythian kings, understanding that the 
necessities of Darius were become very pressing, sent a herald 
to present him on their part with a bird, a mouse, a frog, and 
five arrows. The Persians asked the meaning of this present; 
but the herald made answer, that he had no other orders, than 
to deliver the things, and return immediately; yct should ad- 
vise, that the Persians would consider, if they were men of any 
penetration, what such a gift might signify. ‘Phe Persians 
having heard this answer consulted together, and Darius de- 
clared his opinion to be, that the Scythians had by their pre- 
sent made a surrender of themselves, and given him possession 
of the land and water: ** for,’’ said be, * the mouse is bred in the 
*‘ earth, and subsists by the same food as a man: a frog lives 
‘¢ in the water; a bird may be compared to a horse; and with 
“‘ their arrows they seem to deliver their whole force into my 
‘‘hands.” ‘This was the opinion of Darius. But Gobryas, 
one of the seven who had deposed the mage, being of a dif- 
ferent sentiment, said the present intimated, ‘that unless the 
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Ss Persians could ascend into the air like a bird: or conceal 
* themselves in the earth like mice; or plunge into the fens 
‘“ like frogs; they should inevitably perish by those arrows, 
‘Sand never return home:’’ to which interpretation the rest of 
the Persians concurred. In the mean time that part of the Sey- 
thians, which had been appointed to guard the lake Meeotis, 
and were then commanded to parley with the [onians at the 
Ister, arrived in the place where the bridge was laid, and spoke 
to this effect; ** Men of Ionia, if you will hearken to us, we 
‘* are come to make you an offer of your liberty. We have 
‘heard that Darius commanded you to guard the bridge 
«6 sixty days only, and then to return into your own country, 
‘Sunless he should arrive before the expiration of that time. 
«© Now therefore, since you have continued here till all those 
*‘ days are elapsed, put his orders in execution, and make no 
‘¢ difficulty to depart: by which means you will avoid to give 
‘¢ any just occasion of offence either to Darius or to us.” ‘The 
Ionians promised to do as they desired, and the Scythians 
returned to their station with all expedition. 

The rest of the Scythians, after they had sent the present I 
have mentioned to Darius, advanced towards the Persians 
with all their forces both of horse and foot, as if they intended 
to fight; and as they stood in order of battle, a hare started 
in the interva] between the two armies. The Scythians im- 
mediately quitting their ranks, pursued the hare with loud 
outcries; and when Darius saw the confusion of the enemy, 
and understood that they followed a hare, he said to those he 
trusted with all things; * These men treat us with great con- 
‘““tempt; and I am convinced that Gobryas judged rightly 
*‘ concerning the present of the Scythians. ‘Therefore being 
“© now of the same opinion, I think we stand in need of the 
*< best advice, to secure our return into our own country.” To 
this Gobryas answered; “ Fame had made me in some mea- 
‘** sure acquainted with the indigence of these men ; but I have 
‘¢ learned much more since I came hither, and obseived in 
‘* what manner they deride us. My opinion therefore is, that 
*“* immediately upon the close of the day, we should light fires 
** according to custom, and, leaving the worst of our forces in 
‘** the camp to deceive the enemy, with all the asses tied upin 
‘‘the usual manner, decamp and march away, befere the 
‘¢ Scythians go and break the bridge on the Ister, or the 
‘*‘ Tonians contrive mischief against us, as they easily may.” 
This was the advice of Gobryas ; and when night came, Darius 
put bis counsel in execution; leaving all the sick %ehind in 
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fis camp, with these whose loss would least affect kien and 
the asses renged in order. Fle left the asees, that 

make a continual acise; and the men, uader ¢olour of ateack- 
ing the enemy with the sound part of she army, whilst they 
should remain for the security of the camp. This Daries 
imposing apon those he was preparing to abandon, and having 
caused the usual fires to be kindled, marched away in 
haste towards the Ister. The asses being left alone, began to 
bray mach louder than before; so that the Scythians hearing 
the noise, firmly believed the Persians were still in their camp. 
Bat upon the appearance of day, the men that were aban- 
doned, fiuding themselves betrayed by Darius, extended their 
hands, and acquainted the Scythians with the state of affairs ; 
whe presently drawing together the two Scythian divisions, 
and joining the other part, which had been reinforced by the 
Budians and Gelonians, followed the Persians towards the 
Ister. But because the Persians had great numbers of foot in 
their army, and were altogether ignorant of the ways, whereas 
the Scythians were all horse, and perfectly well acquainted 
with the various turnings of the country, the two armies 
massed each other: by which means the Scythians arriving 
at the bridge much before the Persians, and beimg informed 
the enemy was not yet returned, they spoke to the Ionians, 
who were on board the ships, in these terms: ** Since the 
“number of days appointed for your stay, O Icnians, is 
‘6 already passed, you have not done as you ought, in con- 
“‘ tinuing here: and therefore, if fear has hitherto been the 
«‘ cause of your delay, now take the bridge im pieces; depart 
“in fall possession of your hberty, and give thanks to the 
“ gods and to the Scythians. As for the man who te this 
“ time has been your master, we will take care to bring him 
‘6 into such order, that he shall be no longer in a conditton to 
«* make war against any part of mankind.” ‘The Ionians met 
without delay to consult about the measures they should take 
in this conjuncture; and Miltiades general of the Athenians, 
and tyrant of the Hellespontin Chersonesians, advised the as- 
sembly to comply with the demand of the Scythiang and to 
restore the liberty of Ionia. But Histizeus the Milesian, 
being of a contrary opinion, represented, that whereas every 
ene there present was tyrant of bis own country by the power 
ef Darius; if that should be once abolished, he himself conld 
mo longer continue master of Miletus, ner any of the nest 
im the places they then possessed; because the people would 
uadoubtedly choose to live under a popular government, rather 
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than under the dominion of a si person. Histieus had 
no seoner delivered this opinion, than they all went over te 
his side, though they had before assented to the counsel df 
Miitiades. The names of those who differed from the opinion 
of Miltiades, aud had some part in the esteem of Darius, were, 

Daphnis tyrant of Abydus; Hippocles of Lampsacus; Ero- 
phantus of Parium; Metrodorus of Proconnesus; Arist 

ras of Cyzicus; and Ariston of Byzantium: ail these were 
Hellespentin tyrants. ‘Those of Ionia were, Stratias of Chio; 

/Eacides of Samos; Laodamas of Phocsa; and Histiseus of 
Miletus, whose opinion was preferred before that of Miltiades 

On the part of the AZolrans no other person of consideration 
was present, except only Aristagoras of Cyme. When these 
men had approved the sentiment of Histiseus, hey concerted 
in what manner they should act and speak. Accordingly 
they resolved to take away so much of the bridge on the Scy- 
thian side, as an arrow might reach; that they might not 
only seem to do something, when in effect they did nothing; 
but that they might prevent the Scythians from attempting: by 
force to pass the Ister over their bridge: and whilst they 
should be employed in removing that part, which was on the 
Scythian side, they agreed to profess their readiness to do any 
thing that might be acceptable to the Scythians. When they 
had determined to make this addition to the opinion @&f His- 
tizeus, and chosen him out of all the assembly to acquaint the 
Scythians with their answer, he spoke to this effect ; ‘* Men of 
‘‘ Scythia, you have given us good advice, and seasonably 
<< pressed us to put it in execution; you have pointed out the 
“ right way, and we are prepared to follow your directions. 
“¢ We have already cut off the passage as you see, and wilf 
« finish the work with all diligence; because we resolve to be 
‘free. In the mean time your part is to find out the Per- 
‘‘ sians, and take full revenge for the injuries they have done 
«‘ both to you and to us.” ‘The Scythians, believing a second 
time that the Ionians were sincere, marched back to seek the 
Persians; but entirely missed the ways they had taken. Of 
this error the Scythians themselves were the cause, by destroy-~ 
ing the pasture for the horse, and chokin,z the springs; which 
if they had not done, they might without difficulty have found 
the Persians. But now, that which they thought they had 
contrived to their great advantage, proved the very thing that 
misled them. For they sought the encmy in those parts of 
the country, where forage and water were to be found, 
imagining they would return by that way. But the Persians, 
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Without deflexion, repeating the march they had madamheface, 
traced their way tthe river under great difficultien. They 
arrived in tha aight, sad not finding the bridge, fell ings the 
upmost consterngtion, supposing they were abandoned by the 
Tonians. Dartus had about his person an Egyptian, surpass- 
ing all other men in the strength of bis voice. This man he 
commanded to stand on the bank of the Ister, and eall His- 
tizenus the Milesian. Which when he had done, Histizeus, 
who heard him at the first cry, brought all the vessels to. 
gether, and joined the bridge :mmediately, that the army 
might pass. Thus the Peisians escaped, and the Scythians 
were a second time disappoipted. On this account they say, 
that if the Ionians are considered as a free people, they are 
the worst and basest of men: if as slaves, they indeed lave 
their master, and are not inclined to abandon his service. 
These reproaches the S@ythians fling out against the Ionians. 

Darius marched by the way of Thrace to Sestus in the 
Chersonesus; and embarking there passed over into Asia, 
after he had constituted Megabysus, a Persian, to be his 
neral in Europe. He had already in Persia expressed ie 
high esteem of this man: for being one day about to eat 
same pomegranates, he bad no sooner opened the first, than 
his brother Artabanus asked him, Of what thing he would wish 
to possess a number equal to the grains of that fruit; and re- 
ceived for answer, That he would rather choose so many men 
perfectly resembling Megabyzus, than the entire conquest of 
Greece. Thus he honoured this Persian at home; and now 
left him the command of an army consisting of eighty thou- 
sand men. Megabyzus rendered his own name immortal 
among the Hellespontins, by the following expression: being 
informed, when he was at Byzantium, that the Chalcedenians 
had inhabited in that country seventeen years before the ar- 
rival of the Byzantians; ‘‘ Sure,” said he, “ the Chaleedo- 
‘‘ nians were blind in those times; for if they could have seen, 
‘6 they would never have chosen so fou! a situation, when they 
‘¢ might have built their city in so beautiful a place.” In con- 
clusion, Megabyzus, being left in these parts to command the 
army of Darius, subdued those nations who were not in the 
interest of the Medes. 

About the same. time another army underfeock an expedition 
into Libya; the causes of which I shall relate, and explain 
some things by way of introduction. The descendants of the 


Angonants being expelled Lemnos by those Pelasgians who 
seised the Athenian women at Bisircn. set sail ee Laceda:- 
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mon, and arriving at Taygetus, ighted fires; whieh the La- 
cedemonians seeing, dispatched a nressenger ta.demand whe 
they were, and wherice they eante: their anewer was, that 
were Minyans, grandsons of those heroes who sailed in the 
Argos, and ®rriving in Lemnos begot their fathers. When 
the Lacedemoniens heard they were of Minyan extractien, 
they sent another messenger to enquire with what design they 
landed, and lighted fires in their territories: they said, 
that being ejected by the Pelasgians, they might justly return 
to the country of their ancestors; and therefore desired to in- 
habit in Laconia, and to participate of their honours and 
lands. The Lacedemonians received the Mynians on such 
terms as they desired, for divers reasons; and especially be- 
cause Castor and Pollux, the sons of Tyndarus, had been pre- 
sent in the expedition of the Argos. They allotted to every 
man a certain portion of land, an@ distributed the whole 
number among their tribes. On the other part, the Minyans 
gave the wives they brought from Lemnos to other men, and 
took Spartan women in their place. But not long after 
growing insolent, they committed many crimes, and formed a 
design to usurp the kingdom. Upon which, the Lacedemo- 
nians having determined to punish them with death, seized 
and imprisoned all the Minyans. But because by the customs 
of the country all condemned persons are execute#* in the 
night, and not by day; the wives of the Minyans, who were 
daughters to the principal persons of Sparta, asked leave to 
speak with their husbands in the prison before the execution. 
The Lacedemonians, not suspecting fraud, granted their re- 
quest; and the women being admitted accordingly, gave their 
own garments to their husbands, and clothed themselves with 
those of the men. Upon which the Minyans dressed like 
women went out of the prison, and fled in that disguise to 
Taygetus. At the same time Theras the son of Autesion, and 
grandson to Tisamenes, whose father Thersander was the 
son of Polynices, went out with a colony fiom Lacedsemon. 
Hie was of the Cadmzan race; uncle by the mother’s side to 
Earysthenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, and regent of 
the kingdom during their minority. But after they came to 
be of age, and had taken the administration of affairs inte 
their bands, Theras, who had tasted the pleasure of sommand- 
ing, impatient to see himself reduced to obey, devlared his 
resolution to depart from Sparta, in order to settle with those 
of his own blood. The island, now called fhera, and for- 
metrly known by the name of Callista, was then possessed by 
82 
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the posterity of Mensbliares the son of Peeciles ¢ Phoenician. 
For Cadmus-the son of Agenor arriving there, in thé seatch 
he made after Huropa; either pleased with the beaytyiof the 
country, or moved-by other reasons, left his kinsmiaa’Mem- 
bliares with sorte Phoenicians in that island: and®Callista had 
been in the possession of these Pheenicians eight generations 
before the departure of Theras from Lacedzemon. ‘To this 
place Theras went, accompanied by many persons drawn out 
of the Spartan tribes; not with design to expel the inhabitants, 
but to live among them, and contribute to render the island 
more populous. And because the Lacedemonians still per- 
sisted in their resolution to destroy the Minyans, even after 
they had fled from the prison to Taygetus, he interceded for 
their Jives, and promised he would transport them out of that 
country. Upon this assurance the Lacedemonians con- 
descended to his desires#and Theras departed with his com- 
pany for Callista, in three galleys of thirty oars each; carry- 
ing some of the Minyans with him, but not many: for the 
greater part had already entered into the countries of the Pa- 
roreates and Caucones; where, after they had driven out the 
inhabitants, they distributed themselves into six divisions, and 
founded the cities of Leprium, Macistus, Thrixas, Pyrgus, 
Epium, and Nudium: most of which have been destroyed m 
our tinte by the Eleans. Theras changed the name of the 
island Callista, into that of Thera; and to his son, who hp } 
refused to accompany him in his voyage, he said at his 1 e- 
parture, that he would leave him as a sheep among wolves: 
from which saying the young man was ever after called Oicly- 
cus. This Oiolycus was the father of AXgeus, from whom 
the Aégides, a principal tribe in Sparta, derive their name. 
The men of this tribe finding they had not the fortune to 
bring up their children, built a temple by the admonition of 
the Erinnyan oracle, dedicated to Laius and C&dipus; and 
possessed afterwards by those Therzeans, who were descended 
from these men. Thus far the Lacedemonians and the The- 
reeans agree: but of that part which remains, the ‘Therzans 
only are the relaters. Grinus, say they, the son of Asanius, 
one of the descendants of Theras, and king of the island Thera, 
went to Delphi in order to sacrifice a hecatomb. He was 
attended by divers citizens of the place, and among them by 
Battus son to Polymnestus, of the Minyan family of Euphe- 
mus: and whilst he consulted the oracle concerning other 
affairs, the Pythian admonished him to build a city in Libya. 
But ‘he answered, *‘ I am old, and unfit fer such an enter- 
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“‘ prize: therefore rather command one of these youpg men 
“to execute that order;” and as he said these wards, jhe 
pointed to Battus. At their return they slighted the oracle,’ 
because they had no knowledge of the situation of Libya; nor 
durst adventure to send a colony upen so obscure an attempt. 
During seven years fram this time they had no rain..in 
Thera; and after all the trees of the island, except one, had 
perished for want ef moisture, the Thereans applied them- 
selves again to the oracle: but the Pythian made no other an- 
swer, than that they should send a colony to Libya. Thus seeing 
no end of their calamity, they dispatched certain persons to 
Crete, with orders to enquire, if any of the Cretans or other 
inhabitants of that island had ever been in Libya. These 
megsengers, travelling from place to place, arrived in the city 
of Itanus; where having met with one Corobius, a dyer in 
purple, who assured them he had been driven by the winds to 
an island of Libya called Platza, they persuaded him by the 
promise of a large recompence to go with them to Thera. At 
first the Therzeans sent only a small number of men, under 
the conduct of Corobuus, to the island Plateea: and they soon 
departed ayain, to give an account of the place to the The- 
reans; leaving Corobius behind with provisions for about 
two months. But these men not returning within the time 
appointed, Corobius was reduced to the last necessity; when 
a ship of Samos bound homewards from Egypt, under the pi- 
lotage of Colzeus, arrived in the harbour; being driven 
thither by stress of weather: and after the Samians had 
been informed by Corobius of all things relating to this ex- 
pedition, they left him subsistence for a year, and set sail 
from the island, wishing to recover the coast of Egypt; but 
on a sudden were surprised by a strong levant wind; which 
never ceased, until they had passed the columns of Hercules, 
and arrived at ‘Tartessus, pushed on by a most fortunate com- 
pulsion. For as that,port had never been attempted before, 
the profits they made of their merchandize were so consi- 
derable, that at their return they brought home a greater 
treasure than any of the Grecians we know had ever done, 
since the time of Sostratus the son of Laodamas of Atgina, 
who is above all comparison. ‘These Samians with the tenth 
part of their gain, amounting to six talents, made a bason of 
brass, resembling that of Argolis, and surrounded with heads 
of griffins leaning to each other. This they placed in the 
temple of Juno, supported by three colosso’s of brass in a 
kneeling posture, and seven feet in height. And on this o¢- 
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costom, the OCyvenemans and ‘Tierwens -conttacted « -great 
friendship with the Samians. ft aan 
When those Thereans, who left Corobius in Platzwea, wére 
returned home, with an account, that they had taken posses« 
sion of an islamdl m Libya, the Therzans resolved to send a 
colony thither, composed of men drawn out of all their dis- 
tricts, which were seven in number; and that every brother 
should ‘cast lots with his brother to determine whe should go; 
appouiting Battus to be their king and leader, and command- 
ing two galleys of fifty oars to be made ready for their trans- 
portation. These things are reported by the Thereeans only: 
for what remains, we have the concurring testimony of the 
Cyrenzans; though they differ from the Thermans in the 
account of Battus, and relate the matter thus. Etearchus, 
say they, king of Oaxus, a city of Crete, after the death of his 
first wife, married another woman; who resolving to be ef- 
fectually a stepmother to his daughter, whose name was Phro- 
nima, treated her in the most injurious manner; and besides 
ap infinite number of other wicked contrivances, accused her 
at last of unchastity, and prevailed with her husband to be- 
lieve the calumny. Etearchus, persuaded by his wife, formed 
a wicked design against his daughtcr; and sending for one 
Themison, a merchant of Thera, who he knew was then at 
Oaxus, received him kindly, and compelled him to take an 
oath to serve him in any thing he should desire. When he 
had done this, he delivered his daughter to the merchant, and 
commanded him to drown her in the sea daring his voyage. 
Themison, disturbed that he had been induced to swear 
rashly, and yet unwilling to break ‘their mutual hospitality, 
resolved to act in this manner. He received the king’s 
daughter, and set sail. But after he was out at sea, that he 
might comply with the obligation of his oath, he let her down 
into the water with cords tied about her; and after he had 
drawn her up again, pursued his voyage to Thera. Polym- 
nestus, an eminent man in that island, took Phronima for his 
concubine, and after some time had a son by her, who, from 
his shrill and stammering voice, was named Battus, as the 
Therezans and Cyrenzans say: but I am of opinion he had 
another name; and received that of Battus after bis arrival in 
Libya, pursuant to the answer of the Deiphian oracle, and on 
account of the honour conferred upon him. For the Libyans 
eall » king Battus; and therefore I conjecture that the 
Pythian prophetess, foreseeing he should be a king in Libya, 
gave him that title in the Libyan language; having returned 
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this answer; when, being grown a man, he came to consult the 
oracle concerning his speech : 


Batts ! about thy voice erquire no more ; 
Apollo sends thee to the Libyan shore, 
In wool abounding. 


As if she had said in the language of Greece, O king, abaut 
thy voice... Battus answered, “ I came to consult the oracle 
*‘ about my voice, and the God requires things impossible ; 
“commanding me to goto Libya. I desire to know, with 
‘¢ what power, and with what numbers?’’ But when nothing 
could persuade the Pythian to give any other answer, and 
Battus found she repeated the same words again, he left the 
oracle, and returned to Thera. Fiom that time both he and 
the Therzeans felt the revenge of the Pythian: and the people, 
not knowing whence their misfortunes came, sent again to 
Delphi to enquire concerning the cause, and received for an- 
swer, ** That their affairs should prosper better, if, under the 
‘© conduct of Battus, they would build a city in Libya by the 
“name of Cyrene.’?’ Upon this admonition the ‘Therzans 
made ready two galleys of fifty oars each, and Battus, with 
his company, embarking, set sail for Libya: but not being 
able to perform their voyage, they returned home: where the 
Thereeans having refused to receive them, or suffer the men 
to land, commanded them to resume the expedition. Thus 
compelled by necessity, they sailed again, and settled in an 
island of Libya; called, as I said before, Platzea, and reported 
to be of equal extent with the territories now possessed by the 
Cyrenzans. After they had been two years in this place, and 
found their condition no way amended, leaving one of their 
company behind, the rest sailed to Delphi; and having re- 
monstrated to the oracle, that though they had settled in 
Libya, yet the state of their affairs still continued the same, 
they had the following answer from the Pythian; 


Strange! you should know wool-bearing Libya’s coast 
Better than I: you, who were never there 


When Battus and his companions heard this, and found they 

must return to Libya, because the God would by no means 

permit them to abandon their enterprize, they departed, and 

atriving again in the island of Platea, took on board the man 

they had left there, and went to inhabit a country of Libya, 

situate over against an island called Aziristus, surrounded 
s 4 
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with agreeable hills, and watered by two rivers runnieg on 
each sie. Six niet they continued in this regien, and in 
the seventh reselvyed to leave it, by the persuasion of .the 
Libyans, whe said they would shew them a better place. In 
effect, the Libyans condycted them westward into the most 
beautiful country imaginable; and having computed the hours 
of the day, brought the Grecians thither by night, that they 
might not abservé the way. The region is called by the name 
of Irasa: and when the Libyans had shewed them a fountain, 
accounted sacred to Apollo; “ Grecians,” said they, ** here 
‘¢ you may inhabit most conveniently, and the heavens seem 
‘to invite you.”? Accordingly the Cyrenzans fixed their 
habitations in this place, and continued to be about the same 
number as at their arrival, during all the time of Battus, who 
reigned forty years, and that of his son Arcesilaus, who 
reigned sixteen. But under the reign of another Battus, 
their third king, surnamed the Happy, the Pythian encouraged 
all Grecians to undertake the voyage of Libya, and join 
with the Cyreneans, who invited them to an equal division of 
the country. The words of the oracle were these; 


Regret attends the man who comes too late 
To share the lovely Libya’s fertale plains 


By these means a great multitude met together at Cyrene; 
and after they had divided a vast extent of land among them- 
selves, the Libyans with their king, whose name was Adicraa, 
finding they were deprived of their possessions, and injuriously 
treated, sent an embassy to Egypt, with a tender of their sub- 
mission to Apries king of that country; who, assembling a 
numerous army of Egyptians, sent them to attack Cyrene. 
But the Cyrenzans, having drawn out their forces to the 
fountain Thestis in Irasa, fought and defeated the Egyptians, 
who to that time had been unacquainted with the Grecian 
valpur, and therefore despised their power. The victory was 
so great, that few of the Egyptians returned home: and the 
ill success of this expedition caused such discontent amongst 
that people, that they revolted against Apries. 

Arcesilaus the son of Battus succeeded him: and in the 
beginning of his reign had so many contests with his brothers, 
that they left the kingdom, and, arriving in another part of 
Libya, founded the city ef Barca, which bears the same name 
to this day; and whilst they were settling their new colony, 
persuaded the Libyans to revolt: but Arcesilaus led an army 
not only against the revolted Libyans, but also against those 
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who had given reception to his brothers; which put them into 
suth a coteternation, that they fled to the eastern farts of 
Libya. Arosesilaus pursued them till he arrived at Leuéon: 
and there the Libyans, having resolved to attack him, fought 
the Cyrenzans successfully, and killed seven thousand men 
upon the spot. After this disaster, Arcesilaus fell sick, and 
taking a medicinal draught, was strangled by his brother Ali- 
arehus. But his wife, whose name was EryxXo, revenged his 
death, and killed Aliarchus by an artifice of her own contriv- 
ance. Battus the son of this Arcesilaus, a lame man, and 
unable to walk, succeeding him in the kingdom, the Cyre- 
nzans, who had received so great a blow, sent to enquire of 
the Delphian oracle, under what form of government they 
might live most happily; and the Pythian in answer com- 
manded them to send for a legislator from Mantinea a city of 
Arcadia. The Cyrenzans did as they were instructed, and 
the Mantineans chose a man for that purpose, highly esteemed 
in their country, and known by the name of Demonax. This 
person arrived in Cyrene; and after he had fully informed 
himself of their affairs, divided the people into three tribes. 
The first consisted of the ‘Thergeans and their neighbours; the 
second of Peloponnesians and Cretans; and a third contained 
all the rest of the Islanders. He took away the temples and 
sacred offices of Battus; together with all other things which 
had been peculiar to their kings, and put them into the hands 
of the people. These regulations were exactly observed dur- 
ing the reign of Battus: but in the time of his son Arcesilaus 
great disorders arose about those honours. For Arcesilaus 
the son of the lame Battus and Pheretima, declaring he would 
not submit to the constitutions of Demonax, challenged all 
the prerogatives his ancestors had enjoyed; and having raised 
a tumult on that occasion, he was defeated, and fled to Samos. 
His mother escaped to Salamis, a city of Cyprus, then in the 
possession of that Euelthon, who dedicated the curious 
thurible at Delphi, which is deposited in the treasury of the 
Corinthians. Pheretima, after her arrrival, desired Euel- 
thon to assist her with an army, in order to reestablish her 
family in Cyrene: but he chose rather to present her with all 
other things, than to grant her the forces she demanded. Yet 
she accepted his presents; and, admiring their beauty, always 
added, that though these were very valuable, an army would 
be far more acceptable to her. In the end, Euelthon gave 
her a golden reel, and a distaff of the same metal, covered with 
wool; and finding she repeated her acknowledgment in the 
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game terms, be.told her, these were the apost pyeper presents 
for waren, and, ney, armies. : ® wm obl« 
In..the mean, time Arcesilaus, oantinued at Sames, solicic- - 
ing a men ta join with him by pramiaess of an Agrartan 
division; and having by that means collected a numerous 
army, .e sailed to Delphi, in order to consult the oracle-con- 
cernigg. his restoration, and had the following answer from 
the Pythian: ** Apollo grants you the dominion of Cyrene 
“during eight descents, down to the fourth Battus, and the 
“fourth Arcesilaus; and exhorts yeu to aim at no more. 
«‘ Be contented therefore to live peaceably at home: and if 
*¢ yon find a furnace full of pitchers, throw them out un- 
s‘ burnt: but if you set fire to the kiln, forbear to enter into 
‘¢ a place bounded with water on each side. Unless you ob- 
*© serve this, you shall certainly perish with the beautiful bull.” 
Arcesilaus, having received the answer of the Pythian, took 
with him the forces he had collected in Samos; and returning 
to Cyrene, recovered the possession of his kingdom. But 
forgetting the counsel of the oracle, he brought those who 
had ejected him to a trial, and charged them with the guilt of 
his expulsion: so that many were compelled to abandon their 
country; whilst others, falling into his hands, were sent to be 
executed in Cyprus. But these arriving in the port of Cni- 
dus, were rescued by the people, and sent away safe to Thera. 
In the mean time, Arcesilaus being informed that another 
party bad retired to a tower belonging to Aglomachus, he 
surrounded the place with woad, and consumed all those who 
were within. Which he had no sooner done, than he under- 
stood the meaning of the oracle’s command, Not to burn the 
vessels he should find in the kiln; and in that persuasion vo- 
luntarily departed from Cyrene, under violent apprehensions 
of his own death, predicted by the Pythian; who, as he 
thought, could mean no other place, because Cyrene is situate 
hetween two rivers. He had a wife related to him in blood; 
and because she was daughter to Alazar king of the Barcseans, 
he retired to Barca: where some of the inhabitants, in con- 
junction with others of the exiled Cyreneans, being one da 
informed that he was walking in the public place, killed 
him and his father-in-law. Thus Arcesilaus disobeying the 
oracle, whether wilfully or otherwise, accomplished his own 
destiny. His mother Pheretima, whilet he was hastening to 
destruction in Barca, continued at Cyrene, and esjoyed all the 
honours he had possessed; exercising the same fonctions and 
presiding in the council: but when she heard the manner of 
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hiw death, she flad te Egypt; because her son Areesilaws hed 
deserved. well of Oambyses the son sare Ge by patene rene 
tuto bis prevéction, ‘atid settling & tribute to be -palt-for en 
tek ent‘ of their:subniission. Arriving in Egypt, atrd 
herself to Aryandes it the form of a sa nt, vie 
besougiett him to revenge the death of her son, who, she pre- 
tended; had been killed, because he was a partizan of the 
Medes. Aryundes had been constituted governor of Egypt 
wider Cambyses, and in succeeding time was put to death by 
Darius for attempting to emulate one of his actions. He had 
seen that Darius exceedingly desired to leave such a monu- 
went of himself as no king had done before; and resolving to 
imitate the example, he received the reward of his presump- 
tion. For after Darius had coined pieces of gold, refined to 
the utmost perfection, Arvandes, governor of Egypt, caused 
the same to be imitated in the purest silver; and this Aryan- 
dian money is in high esteem to this day. But when Darius 
knew what he had done, he charged him with a design to 
rebel, and under that colour put him to death. This Ary- 
andes, in compassion to Pheretima, assisted her with all the 
forces of Egypt, both by land and sea; appointing Amasis, 
one of the Maraphian blood, to lead the land army, and 
Badres of Passargadian extraction to command the fleet. But 
before he gave orders for the departure of these forces, he 
serit a herald to Barca, to demand who they were that had 
assassinated Arcesilaus. The Barcseans readily acknowled 
the action to be their own, in requital of the many evils they 
had suffered by him: and when Aryandes received their 
answer, he caused the army to march away with Pheretinia. 
This was the pretext of the war. But in my opinion he sent 
these forces to conquer the Libyans. For of the Libyan na- 
tions, which are many and differing in their customs, few were 
subject to Darius, and the far greater part despised his power. 
To begin with those who inhabit next to the Egyptians; the 
Ad@rymachides are the first people we find, and for the most 
part observe the usages of Egypt; only, they clothe in the 
Libyan habit. Their wives wear a chain of brass on each 
few; dress in their hair, and if they happen to find 4 louse, 
hill ic with their teeth, in revenge of the bite they received, 
and then spit it out again. In the observation of one custom 
trey are singular; being the only people of all Libya, who 
bting their virgins before marriage into the king’s presence, 
that if he ke any one above the rest, he may lie with her. 
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This country extends from the borders of Egypt to the port 
of Plynus. .Westward of this nation the Giganies are 
- and possess the country down to the island Aphrodisia, . -Ja 
the midst of their coast the island of Plateea is situate, which 
was inhabited by the Cyrenwans; and the lake of. Menelas, 
with the city of Aziris, built likewise by the same people, are 
on the continent. At this place the territories of Silphium 
begin, ared extend from the island of Platswa to the chops of 
the Syrtis. This people in their customs resemble the rest of 
the Libyans. The Asbystes are next adjoining to the Gigames, 
a inhabit a country lying to the westward above Cyrene. 
hey possess no part of the coast, because the Cyreneans are 
masters of all the maritime places. They are no less, but 
rather more experienced than the rest of the Libyans in 
mounting their chariots; and for the most part endeavour to 
imitate the manners of the Cyrensans. ‘The Auschises are 
seated to the westward of the Asbystes, in a region situate 
above Barca, and extending to the sea by the country of 
Euesperides. In the midst of the Auschises, the Cabales in- 
habit a small territory, reaching to Tauchira, a maritime city 
of Barca. Both these observe the same customs with those 
who dwell above Cyrene. The next country to the westward 
of the Auschises is possessed by the Nasamones, a very nu- 
merous people. In summer they leave their cattle on the 
coast, and go up to the plains of Atgyla, in order to gather 
the fruit of the palm-tiees, which abound in that place, and 
are all bearers without exception. There they take grass- 
hoppers, which, having dried in the sun, they grind, and 
infusing them in milk, compose a liquor for their drink. 
Every man, by the custem of the country, has divers wives; 
which he uses, like the Massagetes, in public, after he has set 
up bis staff for a mark; and when they marry, the bride goes 
the first night to all the invited guests: and after they have 
lain with ber, they make her a present, which every one brings 
from home ta that end. In their solemn oaths and divina- 
tions, they observe the following manner; When they swear, 
they lay their hands on the sepulchres of those who are gene- 
rally esteemed to have been the most just and excellent*per- 
sons among them: and when they would divine, they go ta 
the tombs of their ancestors, and after certain prayers, they 
lie down to sleep; and ground their predictions upon the 
dreams they have at these times. In pledging their faith to 
each other, they mutually present a cup of liquor; and if 
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they have hone, the parties take up some dast 4rom the 
, whivh ‘they put into their mouths. The Psyllians 

are the next adjacent people to the Nasamones, and ‘were de- 
stroyed in this manner: all their country lying within the 
Syrtis is destitute of springs; and when the south wind hed 
dried ap all their reserves of water, they consulted together, 
and determined to make war against that wind ; (I only repeat 
what the Libyans say;) and after they were arrived at the 
sands, the south wind blowing hard buried them alive, and 
the ‘Nasamones took possession of their habitations. The 
country that lies above the Nasamones is inhabited by the 
Garamantes, who avoid the sight and society of all other men ; 
possessing no military weapon, nor daring to defend them- 
selves. But in the maritime places situate to the westward 
they have the Maces for their neighbours, who shave their 
heads quite round; only Jeaving a Jock of hair growing in the 
middle of the crown: and when they make war, they wear 
the skins of ostriches instead of armour. ‘The river Cinyps 
runs through their country; rising in an eminence called the 
Hill of the Graces; which is covered with trees, (though all 
the other parts I have mentioned are naked,) and distant two 
hundred stades from the sea. Next in situation are the Gin- 
danes, whose wives, the Libyans say, wear as many borders 
on their coats as they have had men: and she who has the 
most of those borders is most esteemed, because she has had 
the greatest number of lovers. The promontory that ad- 
vances from this country to the sea 1s possessed by the Loto- 
phages, who live altogether upon the fruit of the lotus, which 
is of equal bigness with that of the lentiscus, but exceedingly 
sweet like the date. The inhabitants make wine of this fruit. 
Next adjoining to the Lotophages are the Machlves, on that 
side which descends to the sea. They eat the fruit of the 
lotus; but subsist not wholly upon it, hke those 1 mentioned 
before. The Triton, a considerable river, runs along the 
borders of this country, and falls into the great lake ‘ritonis, 
where the island of Pilia is situate; to which the Lacedemo- 
nians were admonished by an oracle to send a colony, on this 
on: when Jason had built the Argos at the foot of 
mount Pelion, and put a hetacomb on board, with a tripos 
of brass, he sailed round the coast of Peloponnesus, in order to 
goto Delphi. But endeavouring to double the cape of Malea, 
he was surprised by a violent storm blowing from the north, 
aed driven to the coast of Libya: where, before he could dis- 
cern the shore, he found his ship engaged in the sands of the 
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lake Tritonis. Ie this perplexity,-they say, a-triton mad opr 
ing to Jason; promised to bring the ship off, aad send ver 
away safe, if be would present him with the tripos. Jason 
ee the condition ; ae the triton, after he had ‘sheosw 
im a passage out of the shelves, placed the tripos in his cuith 
temple: which he had no aa erm than he deliveved fan 
oracle from thence; declaring to Jason and his compeniens, 
that when any of the descendants of those whe were on beard 
the Argos should be possessed of that tripos, fate had deter- 
mined that the Grecians should establish a hundred colonies 
about the lake Tritonis: and when the neighbouring nations 
of Libya were informed of this prediction, they took care to 
canceal the tripos. Next to these is the seat of the Auses; 
whose territories, together with those of the Machlyes, en- 
compass the whole lake of 'Tritonis, and are separated by the 
river Triton. ‘They let their hair grow on the fore part of 
their head, and the Machlyes behind. The Auses celebrate 
an annual festival to Minerva; in which the virgins, dividing 
themselves into two companies, engage in a combat with sticks 
and stones. ‘This, they say, is done, pursuant to ancient 
custom, in hanour of a national goddess, called Minerva; and 
maintain, that all those who die of the wounds they receive in 
these combats, were not virgins. Bul before they depart out 
of the field, they take the virgin, who by common consent has 
behaved herself most valiantly, and having dressed her in a 
Corinthian helmet, and a whole suit of Grecian armour, they 
place her in a chariot, and condact her in triumph round the 
lake. What kind of arms these virgins used before the 
Grecians came to inhabit in those parts I cannot affirm; but 
I conjecture they were such as the Egyptians use: and 1 am 
of opinion, that the shield and helmet were brought from 
Egypt into Greece. They say, Minerva was born of Neptune 
and the lake Tritonis; and that being discontented with 
her father on some occasion, she gave herself to Jupiter, who 
made her his daughter by adoption. The men of this country 
have no wives appropriated to particular persons: but accom- 
pany with all women indifferently, after the manner of 
animals: and when 2 boy has been educated by his m 
to a convenient age, he is admitted into an assembly of the 
men, which is held every three months to that purpose; 
and the man he applies himself chiefly to is reputed his 
father. This nation inhabits the maritime parts, below the 
Labyan Nomades: and above these, ascending farther within 
the land, lies a region frequented only by wild beasts ; beyond 
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which is a ridge of sands, stretching from the Egyptian 
‘Thebes to the oolpmns of Hercules. After 4 ‘journey of 
about ten cert withia this space, rocks of salt are found, 
rising like pillars, and spouting out a cool and pleasant water 
from the top of each. ‘Those who inhabit the parts adjacent 
to these springs, are the last of all the Libyans on this side 
the deserts, and beyond the beasts of prey. Ten days’ journey 
from Thebes the territories of the Ammonians begin, who 
have a temple resembling that of the Theban Jupiter. For, 
as I said before, the image of Jupiter, which is placed in the 
temple of Thebes, has the head of a ram. They have 
likewise a fountain, which in the morning is tepid; and prow- 
ing cool during the hours of walking abroad, becomes very 
d about noon, and 1s then used in watering their gardens. 
As the day declines, this cold gradually diminishes, till about 
the setting of the sun the water becomes tepid again, and con- 
timuing to increase in heat, boils at midnight like a tide; and 
frem that time to the morning cools by degrees. This fouri- 
tain is called, The Fountain of the Sun. At the end of about 
ten days more, men arrive by a sandy way at another pillar 
of salt, like those of the Ammonians; spouting out water in the 
same manner, and surrounded with habitations. The region 
goes by the name of Atgila; and is frequented by the Nasa~ 
mones on account of the dates. Ten days more bring a man 
to another pillar of salt, with an eruption of water, and paim 
trees covering the adjacent lands, as in the places above 
mentioned. This country is tmhabited by a populous nation, 
kmown by the name of the Garamantes, who, after they have 
laid fresh earth upon the salt, sow their corn tn that ground. 
From these to the Lotophages the way is short; but from 
the Lotophages to that region where the oxen go backward,‘ 
is as far as a man can walk m thirty days. The horns of 
these animals shoot directly forward, and compel them te 
draw back as they feed. For they could not possibly go for- 
ward, because their horns must stick in the ground. In 
thing else they are like other oxen, except only that their hi 
is harder and thicker. These Garamantes are accustomed to 
sit id"chariots, and hunt the Ethiopian Troglodytes; who are 
reported to be swifter of foot than any other nation in the 
workd. They feed upon serpents and lizards, wh many 
other kinds of reptiles: and their speech resembles the shriek- 
ing of a bat, rather than the language of men. At the dis- 
tance of about ten deys’ journey Fork the Garamntes, is seen 
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another mound of salt, with a fountain iséuing out of the 
summit. The adjacent parts are inhabited by the Atlantes, 
who are the only people, we know, destitute of a particular 
name. For that of Atlantes is the common appellation of all 
the Libyans in conjunction, and not given to any distinct 
nation, this only excepted. This people curse the sun as he 
passes over their heads; pursuing him with the vilest reproaches, 
because he consumes both the men and the country with his 
scorching heat. After a journey of ten days more, another 
hill of salt appears, with a spring like the former, and habita- 
tions of men in the adjoining region. In the neighbourhood 
of this place mount Atlas is situate: circular in form, and 
slender in circumference; but of so great a height, that his 
head is always invisible, being ever surrounded with clouds, 
both in summer and winter; and therefore by the inhabitants 
called, The Pillar of Heaven. From hence these men derive 
their name, and are called Atlantes. They neither eat the 
flesh of any animal, nor are ever interrupted in their sleep by 
dreams. ‘Thus far I have been able to set down the names 
of those nations that inhabit this ridge of sands; but cannot 
roceed farther, though they reach beyond the columns of 
ercules. Within that space, mines of salt are found, 
branching out in veins, so far as a man may travel in ten 
days; and those parts are inhabited by men, who build their 
houses with lumps of this salt. In these parts of Libya no rain 
falls; for walls of salt could not stand long, if any rain should 
fall there. The salt which is dug out of these mines is of two 
colours, white and purple. All above this ridge, tending to 
the south, and midland parts of Libya, is utterly desert, with- 
_out spring or beast, wood, rain, or any kind of moisture. 
From Egypt to the lake Tritonis, the Libyans are breeders 
of cattle; eat flesh, and drink milk; but abstain from the 
flesh of cows, no less than the Egyptians, and will not k 
swine. Nay, among the women of Cyrene, to strike a cow is 
accounted a crime; because they celebrate the fasts and festi- 
vals of the Egyptian Isis: neither will the Barceean women 
taste the flesh either of a hog, or of a cow. And this ie the 
state of things in those parts. w 
The Libyans who jnhabit to the westward of the lake Tri- 
tonis are not keepers of cattle, and differ from the customs of 
those that are; one especially relating to children. For many 
of those who live upon pasturage, though I cannot affirm the 
same of all, are accustomed, when their children attain to the 
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age of four yeaa, to cauterize their veins either on the crown 
or temples, with an application of sheep’s wool in the grease; 
to the’end that, during all the time of their lives, they may 
never be offended by pituitous defluxions from the head. This, 
they say, is the cause of the perfect health they enjoy: and in- 
deed the Libyans, of all the nations we know, are the most 
healthy; but whether from this or any other cause, I shall not 
determine. If any of their children faint under the operation, 
they recover again by a sprinkling of goats’ urine, which is a 
remedy of their own invention. These things I repeat after 
the Libyans. In their sacrifices, these Libyan Nomades use 
the following ceremonies. They cut off the ear of the victim, 
which they throw over the top of the building, as the first- 
fruits; and after that, they turn the head of the animal from 
them. They sacrifice to no other deities than the sun and moon, 
which are universally worshipped by all the Libyans: but 
those who inhabit about the lake Titonis, sacrifice also to 
Tritou and Neptune, and principally to Minerva. From these 
the Grecians received the apparel and buckler of Minerva’s 
images; except only, that in Libya her habit is made of skins, 
and the fringes that hang below the buckler are engs of 
leather, and not serpents. In all other things the resemblance 
is perfect; and even the name testifies that the stole of the 
Palladion came from Libya. For the Libyan women wear a 
mantle of tanned goat skins, dyed in red and fringed, over the 
rest of their garments. From these skins the Grecians_gave 
the name of A%gis to Minerva’s shield; and I am inclined to 
think that the songs of lanicntation, which are sung in tem- 
ples, had the same original, because they are commonly used 
by the women of Libya, and gracefully performed. ‘The Gre- 
cians likewise learned from the Libyans the manner of guid- 
ing their chariots with fou: horses ranged in front. All the 
Nomades inter the dead like the Grecians, except the Nasa- 
mones, who observé the time when the sick person is ready to 
expire, and then place him in a sitting posture, that he may 
not die with his face upward. Their houses are made of 
shrubs compacted with rushes, and portable. Such are the 
customs of these people. 

The west side of the river Triton is inhabited by the Libyan 
Auses, who being husbandmen, and accustomed to live in 
houses, are called Maxyes. They wear long hair on the right 
side of the head, and shave the left. They paint the body with 
vermilion, and pretend to be of Trojan extraction, Their 
country, with all the rest of the western parts of Libya, abounds 
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more in woods and wild beasts than those of the Nomades: 
for the regions of Libya that lie to the eastward, and are inha- 
bited by herdsmen, are low and sandy, as far as the riv@r Tri- 
ton: whereas those that are possessed by husbandmén, and 
situate beyond that river to the westward, are mountainous, 
ebounding in woods and beasts of prey. Serpents of incredi- 
ble bigness are seen in this country, with lions, elephants, 
bears, aspics, and asses armed with horns. The cynocephalus, 
which, as the Libyans say, has eyes placed on his breast, toge- 
ther with savages, both men and women, and many other strange 
“animals, are likewise frequent in those parts. None of these 
things are seen among the Nomades; but in recompence, they 
have eagles with a white tail, buffaloes, small deer, and asses 
that never drink. They have likewise the orys, which is a wild 
beast, equal in bigness to a cow; and from the horns of this 
animal the Phcenicians took the measure of their cubit. There 
is also the bassaria, the hyzna, the porcupine, the wild ram, 
the dictys, the thois, the panther, the borys, and land croco- 
‘diles of about three cubits in length, resembling the lizard in 
shape, together with a eort of ostrich that burrows in the earth, 
and a small serpent with one horn. These and all kinds of 
animals that live in other countries, except the stag and the wild 
boar, abound in the regions of the Nomades; but neither of 
those two are ever seen in any part of Libya. They have 
three sorts of rats, some of which are called by the name of 
dipodes, or two-footed; some by that of zegeries, or mountain 
rats, as the Libyan word sounds in the Grecian language ; 
and others are named echines. There are also weasels in the 
territories of Silphium, perfectly like those of Tartessus. So 
many are the wild beasts produced in the countries of the Li- 
an Nomades, according to the best information I could at- 
tain by the strictest and most diligent enquiry. Next adjoin- 
ing to the Maxyes, the Zaveces are situate, whose wives drive 
their chariots in war; and after them the country of the Zy- 
gantes, where abundance of honey is made by bees: and, they 
say, ® much ter quantity by the artifice of men. Ali these 
paint themselves with vermilion, and eat monkies, which are 
bred there in great numbers, especially in the hills. The 
Carthaginians say, that an island called Cyranis lies at a 
small distance from this shore, inconsiderable in breadth, but 
comprehending two hundred stades in length, of easy access 
from the continent, and abounding in olive trees and vines. 
They add, that there is a lake in this island, out of which the 
virgins of the country take up with feathers a pitchy sub- 
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stance intermixed with sprigs of gold. I cannot affirm the 
fact to be true, but I write no more than they say; yet it is 
not impossible: for I have seen pitch drawn up out of a lake 
in the island of Zacynthus, which contains several lakes; the 
largest of which is a square of seventy feet on every side, and 
of two fathoms in depth. They let down a pole into this lake, 
with a myrtle fastened to the end, and draw out pitch hang- 
ing about the myrtle, of a bituminous scent, and better than 
that of Pieria. ‘This they put into a pit prepared to that pur- 
pose near the lake, and when they have collected a great quan- 
tity, they pour it off into vessels. All that falls into the water 
passes under ground, and appears again upon the surface 
of the sea, which is about four stades distant from the lake. 
These things being so, the account given of the Libyan lake 
may not seem improbable. The Carthaginians farther say, 
that beyond the columns of Hercules there is a region of 
Libya well inhabited; where, when they arrive, they unload 
their merchandize on the shore, and, returning again to their 
ships, make great fires: that the inhabitants, seeing the smoke, 
come down to the coast, and, leaving gold in exchange for the 
goods, depart again to some distance from the place: that the 
Carthaginians at the same time going ashore, view the gold, 
and if the quantity seem sufficient for the goods, they take it 
up and sail away; but if they are not contented, they return to 
their sbips and continue there: that the Libyans upon this 
come again, and lay down more gold to the former, until they 
have satisfied the merchants: that no wrong is done on either 
part, the Carthaginians never touching the gold before they 
acquiesce in the price, nor the inhabitants the merchandize 
before the gold is taken away. And thus I have named all the 
people of Libya I can; the greater part of which have had 
little regard to the king of the Medes, either at that time or 
since. But I must add, that this country is inhabited by four 
several sorts of people, and no more, that we know: two of 
these are original inhabitants, and the other two are strangers. 
Of the first sort are the Libyans and Ethiopians: of the other, 
the Pheenicians and Grecians. Nevertheless in my opinion 
Libya is not comparable to Asia or Europe in fertility, except 
in the territories of Cinyps, which lies upon a river of the 
same name, and is equal to any other Jand in the pradaction 
of corn, and altogether unlike the rest of Libya; for the soil 
is black, and well watered with springs, secure from immode- 
rate dryness, and never hurt by excessive wet; though some 
rain falls in that region. These lands produce as great a mea- 
TZ 
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sure of plenty as those about Babylon. The country of the 
Euesperides is likewice fruitful, yielding in a very plentiful 
year a hundred for ane; but that of Cinyps about three bun- 
dred. The territories of Cyrene are in situation higher than 
any other of the country that belongs to the iikyan No- 
mades, and contain three regions worthy of admiration; for 
no sooner is the harvest of the maritime places laid up, and 
vin over, than the fruits of the second region, which they 
call the hills, attain to maturity; and whilst these are carried 
off, those of the highest part become ripe. So that during 
the time they eat and drink the first productions, the next 
crop is perfectly ready. Thus the Cyrenzeans are eight months 
employed in a continued succession of harvests; and this may 
be sufficient to say concerning these things. 

The Persians, who were sent by Aryandes from Egypt to 
revenge the quarrel of Pheretima, arriving before Barca laid 
siege to the city, and by a herald demanded those persons who 
had been concerned in the death of Arcesilaus: but the inha- 
bitants having universally consented to the fact, refused to 
hearken to the message. And after the besiegers had been 
about nine months before the place, carrying on divers mines 
towards the walls, and using battering engines of war, an ar- 
tificer in brass discovered their saps in this manner. He car- 
ried a shield of that metal round the city within the wall, and 
applying it to the ground, heard no noise where the earth was 
solid; but when he came to the parts that were undermined, 
the brass rung. Upon which discovery some of the Barczeans 
fell to countermining, and killed all the Persians who were 
employed in the mines; whilst others dismounted their en- 

ines. Much time had been spent in the siege, many of the 
ceeans killed, and the loss of the Persians no less consider- 
able; when Amasis, general of the army, finding he could not 
succeed by force, resolved to reduce the city by fraud; and to 
that end contrived this stratagem. He opened a broad trench 
in the night, which he covered with slight planks of wood, and 
by gareading a surface of earth upon the timber, rendered that 
equal to the adjoining ground. Early the next morning 
he demanded a conference with the Barezans; which they 
readily accepted, because they were desirous to come to an 
accommodation ; and accordingly a treaty was concluded on 
both sides, and confirmed by oath on that spot of ground 
which was undermined; importing, ** That the agreement 
« ghonld continue in force as long as the earth on which they 
‘4;stood should remain in the present condition; that the 
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* Barcmwans should pay a competent tribute to the king, and 
** that the Persians should innovate nothing in Barca.” Under 
the faith of this treaty the Barcaeans opening their gates, went 
frequently out of the city, and received all the Persians who 
desired to be admitted. But during this intercourse, the Per- 
sians entered the place with all their forces, after they had 
broken down the covering of the trench they had made; 
which they did, to free themselves from the obligation of the 
oath they had taken to the Barczans, ‘* That the treaty should 
© subsist so long as the earth on which they stood should con- 
* tinue in the same condition ;’’ and supposed, that upon the 
alteration they had made in that place, they had likewise dis- 
solved the force of their engagement. 

When the Persians had thus surprised the city, and put 
the power into the hands of Pheretima, she caused those who 
had been principally concerned in the death of Arcesilaus, to 
be impaled round the walls; and having cut off the breasts 
of their wives, affixed them about the same places.: She gave 
the pillage of the other inhabitants to the Persians, excepting 
only the Battiades, who had not consented to the enterprize ; 
and on that account she put them into possession of the city. 
The Persians, after they had reduced the rest to servitude, 
marched away; and when they arrived in the territories of 
Cyrene, the Cyrenzans, in obedience to some oracle, per- 
mitted them to pass freely. But as they passed, Bares, who 
commanded the naval forces, endeavoured to persuade them 
to plunder the city: to which Amasis, general of the land 
army, would not consent, saying, he was sent against no other 
Grecian city than that of Barca. Nevertheless when they had 
marched through the country, and were arrived at the altar 
of the Lyczan Jupiter, they began to repent that they had 
not possessed themselves of Cyrene, and attempted to return 
thither. But though the Cyrenzeans were not upon their 
guard, nor had drawn out any force to oppose them, the Per- 
sians were struck with a panic fear: and turning back again 
with great precipitation, encamped at the distance of about 
sixty stades. In this camp they received an order of Aryandes 
for their return; and having desired a supply of provisions 
from the Cyrenzeans, they obtained their request, and marched 
away towards Egypt. In their march they were continually 
harassed by the Libyans; who, to get their clothes and bag- 
gage, killed all they found sick or straggling, until the army 
arrived in Egypt; after they had penetrated the farthest part 
of Libya to the country of the Euesperides. The Barcean 
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captives were sent from Egypt to king Darius, and by his 
command settled in a district of Bactria, which they afterwards 
called by the name of Barca, and the place is inhabited at this 
time,, Nevertheless the end of Pheretima was not happy; for 
soon after she had taken revenge against the Barceans, and 
was returned to Egypt from Libya, she was eaten alive by 
worms, and perished miserably. So odious to the Gods are 
the excesses of human vengeance. Such and so exorbitant 
was the cruelty exercised against the Barceeans by Pheretima 
the daughter of Battus. 
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BOOK V. 


TERPSICHORE. 


THE Persians, left in Europe under the orders of Megaby- 
zus, subdued the Perinthians first of all the Hellespontins, for 
refusing to submit to Darius, though they had before been 
considerably weakened by the Peonians. For the Pzonians, 
who inhabit upon the river Strymon, had been admonished by 
an oracle to invade the Perinthians; and if they should draw 
out their forces, and with clamours provoke the Peeonians by 
name to fight, then to engage; otherwise not. The Pseo- 
nians did as they were instructed ; and the Perinthians march- 
ing out, encamped before their city. Upon which a challenge 
ensued, and three single combats were fought; the first, of 
two men; the second, of two horses; and the third, of two 
dogs. The Perinthians, alieady victorious in two of these 
@uels, were so full of joy, that they began to sing the song of 
triumph: when the Peonians, recollecting the answer of the 
oracle, said among themselves, ‘“* The prediction is now ac- 
‘* complished; our work is next: and immediately falling 
upon the Perinthians as they were singing, gave them so 
great a blow, that few escaped out of the field. In this man- 
ner the Perinthians were defeated by the Pzonians: but 
against Megabyzus they behaved themselves with the valour 
that becomes men fighting for liberty; and were oppressed 
only by the numbers of the Persians. After the taking of 
Perinthus, Megabyzus advanced with his army, and reduced 
TY 4 
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all the cities and nations of Thrace.to the obedience of the . 
king. For Darius had commanded him to subdue the Thra- 
cians. This nation is the greatest of any among men, except 
the Indians: and in my opinion, if the Thracians were either 
under the government of one person, or unanimous in their 
counsels, they Would be invincible,.and the strongest people 
of the world. But because this is extremely difficult, or rathem 
’ impossible, they are of little strength. They go under se- 
vgral names, according to the places they inhabit; but all ob- 
serve the same customs, except the Getes, the Trauses, and 
the Crestoneans, who are seated in the uppermost parts. I 
have already spoken of the customs of the Getes relating to 
immortality. The Trauses differ in nothing from the rest of 
the Thracians, except in the manners observed at the times of 
their nativity and death. When a child is born, his relations, 
sitting in a circle about him, deplore his condition, on account 
of the evils he must suffer in the course of life; enumerating 
the various calamities incident to mankind. But when a man 
is dead, they inter him with exultation and rejoicings, re- 
peating the miseries he has exchanged for a complete felicity. 
Among the Crestoneans, who ahabit the highest part of 
Thrace, every man has many wives; and at his death allt 
these women, strongly supported by their several friends, con- 
tend fiercely, who shall be accounted to have been most dear 
to the husband. In the end, she who is adjudged to have 
merited that honour, having received great commendations 
both from the men and women, is killed upon the grave by 
the nearest of her relations, and buried together with the 
man: which is a great mortification to the rest, because ac- 
counted the utmost disgrace. The rest of the Thracians sell 
their children for transpértation; and take no care of their 
daughters; but suffer them to entertain as many men as the 
like. Nevertheless they keep their wives under a strict Gard. 
and purchase them of their relations at a great rate. To by 
marked on the forehead is honourable; and a man without 
such tnarks is accounted ignoble. Idleness is esteemed de- 
cent; husbandry unbecoming; and to subsist by war and ra- 
pine is thought glorious. These are the most considerable 
customs of this nation. For their Gods, they worship only 
Mars, Bacchus, and Diana. But their kings, besides the na- 
tional deities, adore Hermes with great religion; swearing by 
his name alone, and pretending to be descended from him. 
The funcials of eminent persons are celebrated in this man- 
ner. They expose the corpse to public view during three 
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days; and after have performed their lamentations, they 
sacrifice all kinds of animals, and apply themselves to feasting. 
Then they either burn or bury the body in the ground; aad 
having thrown up a mound of earth over the grave, celebrate 
all manner of agonistical exercises round the place: appoint- 
ing the greatest prizes for those who fight single combats. 
4nd such are their funeral rites. Concerning the northern 
parts of this region, no ntan can certainly affirm by what 
people they are possessed. But those beyond the Danube are 
wild and impracticable ; inhabited by no other men, that I have 
heard of, but the Sigynes, who wear the Median habit, and 
haye horses covered over with hair like bristles, five digits 
long, low of stature, unable to carry’a rider, and having short 
noses turning upward: yet they draw a chariot with swiftness, 
and the inhabitants use them to that end. Next adjoining to 
these are the Henetes, who dwell in Adria, and say they are 
a colony of the Medes. But by what means that colony came 
thither, I cannot affirm; though nothing be impossible to 
happen in length of time. The Ligurians, who inhabit be- 
yond Marseilles, call the Sigynes brokers, and the Cyprians 
give them the name of javelins. ‘The Thracians say, that the 
parts which lie beyond the Danube are full of bees, and on 
that account impassable. But I think their assertion carries 
no appearance of truth, because that animal cannot endure 
the cold; and I am inclined to believe that the excessive frosts 
of the northern climates, are the only cause why those 
countries are uninhabited. But I have said enough concern- 
ing these parts: of which Megabyzus reduced all the maritime 
places to the obedience of Darius. 

No sooner was Darius arrived at Sardis, after he had re-~ 
passed the Hellespont, than remembering the good offices of 
Histizus the Milesian, and the counsel of Coes of Mitylene 
he sent for both those persons, and gave them the choice o 
tgeir recompence. Histizeus, being already tyrant of Miletus, 
demanded no other dominion ; and only desired the Edonian 
Myrcinus, in order to build a city there. But Coes, who was 
a private man, and possessed of no government, demanded 
the dominion of Mitylene. They easily obtained all they de- 
sired, and then departed to take possession. About the same 
time, by means of a certain accident, Darius took a resolution 
ta command Megabyzus to transplant the Peonians out of 
EKufope into Asia. For Pigres and Mastyes, two Peeonians, 
being desirous to become masters of Pzeonia, came to Sardis, 
after the return of Darius, accompanied by their sister, who 
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was a tall and beautiful person: and observing Darius one 
day sitting in the suburbs of the Lydians, they dressed their 
sister in the best manner they could, and sent her down to the 
river, Carrying a pitcher on her head, leading a horse by a 
bridle hanging upon her arm, and at the same time spinni 
a thread from her distaff. Darius looking upon the maid with 
attention as she passed by, because her manner was alt 
gether different from the customs not only of the Persian 
j.ydian women, but of any other in Asia, ordered some of his 
guards to observe what she would do with the horse. The 
uards followed her, and found that when she came down to 
the river, she watered the horse, and having filled her pitcher, 
returned again by the same way, carrying the water on her 
head, leading her horse, and spinning, as she had done be- 
fore. Darius, no less surprised with the account they gave, 
than with what he himself had seen, commanded her to be 
brought into his presence: where she was no sooner intro- 
duced, than her brothers, who had observed all that passed, 
appeared likewise; and when Darius asked who she was, the 
young men made answer, that they were Peonians, and that 
the maid was their sister. The king proceeding to enquire, 
what sort of men the Pzeonians were; in what part of the 
world they lived; and upon what motive they themselves came 
to Sardis; received for answer, ‘That they came to put them- 
selves under his protection; that Pzeonia is situate upon the 
river Strymon, not far from the Hellespont; and that the 
people are a colony of Teucrians, from the city of Troy. 
When they had given account of these particulars, Darius 
farther demanded, if all the women of that country were as 
industrious as their sister: and the Pzeonians, who had con- 
trived the whole design to no other end, readily answered, 
they were. Upon which a messenger was dispatched on 
horseback, with letters from the king to Megabyzus, general 
of his forces in Thrace; requiring him to compel the P 
nians to leave their country, and pass into Asia with their 
wives and children. ‘The courier performed his journey with 
great expedition ; passed the Hellespont, and delivered the 
letters to Megabyzus: who, after he had read the contents, 
taking guides in Thrace, led his army towards Peeonia. 
When the Paonians heard that the Persians were coming to 
invade them, they drew all their forces towards the sea, think- 
ing the Persians would attempt to enter that way, and pre- 
pared to dispute their passage. But Megabyzus, understand- 
ing that the whole strength of Pzonia was in a readiness to re- 
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ceive him on that side, took his way, by the direction of his 
guides, towards the upper part of the country: and conceal- 
ing his march from the enemy, fell in upon their cities empty 
of men, and easily possessed himself of all. The Peonians no 
sooner heard that their cities were surprised, than they dis- 
persed themselves; and every man returning home, the whole 
Santry submitted to the Persians. And in this manner all 
those Paccnians, who were known by the names of Seiropsso- 
nians and Pzoplians, together with the people of those parts 
that descend towards the lake of Prasias, were expelled from 
their ancient seats, and transported into Asia. But neither 
the inhabitants of mount Pangzeus; nor the Doberes, Agria- 
nes, or Odomantes; nor those next adjoining to the ke, 
were at that time conquered by Megabyzus. Yet he attempted 
to subdue a people, who live upon the lake in dwellings con- 
trived after this manner: they drive down long piles in the 
middle of the lake, and cover them with planks; which being 
joined by a narrow bridge to the land, is the only way that 
leads to their habitations. These piles were formerly put 
down at the common charge: but afterwards they made a 
law, to oblige all men, for every wife they should marry, to 
fix three of them in the lake, and to cut the timber upon 
mount Orbelus. On these planks every man has a hut, with 
a door opening through the floor, down to the water. They 
tie a string about the foot of their young children, lest they 
should fall into the lake; and feed their horses and other la- 
bouring cattle with fish; which abound so much there, that 
when they let down an empty basket by a cord through the 
aperture of the door, they draw it up again in a short time, 
filled with two sorts of fish, called Papraces and Tilones. . | 
After Megabyzus had taken the cities of the Pseonians, he 
dispatched seven of the principal Persians in his army to Ma- 
cedonia, with orders to require Amyntas to acknowledge king 
Darius by a present of earth and water. Macedonia is not 
far distant from the lake of Prasias. For, passing by a mine, 
which is near that lake, and afterwards yielded a talent of 
silver every day to Alexander, men ascend the mountain Dy- 
sorus; and on the other side, at the foot of the hill, enter 
into the territories of Macedonia. "When the Persians were 
arrived, they went to Amyntas, and demanded earth and 
water in the name of Darius. Amyntas not only gave them 
what they required; but received them for his guests; and 
having prepared a magnificent feast, entertamed them with 
great humanity. But as the Persians were beginning to 
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drink after supper, ‘“« Macedonian friend,” said they, “* when 
“we make a great feast in Persia, our manner is, to bring in 
‘* our concubines and young women to the company: aad 
“ thereforg, since you have received us so affectionately ; 
*‘ treated us with such magnificence; and owned king Da- 
“‘ rius by the delivery of earth and water; we invite you to 
“ imitate our custom.’”” Amyntas answered, “ The manner of 
“‘ gur country is quite different; for we keep our women se- 
*‘ parated from men; nevertheless, because you are our 
“* masters, and require their attendance, we will do as you de- 
*‘ sire.” Having finished these words, he sent for the women ; 
who, coming in as they were ordered, placed themselves on the 
ether side of the table opposite to the Persians. But when 
they saw the women were very beautiful, the Persians told 
Amyntas that they were not placed with discretion; and that 
he would have done better not to send for them at all, than to 
let them sit at that distance, only to offend their eyes. Upon 
this Amyntas, compelled by necessity, ordered the women to 
sit down among the men: which when they had done, the 
Persians, full of wine, began to handle their breasts; «nd 
some would have proceeded to kisses. ‘These actions Amyn- 
tas saw with indignation; yet seemed unconcerned, because 
he was afraid of he Persian power. But his son Alexander, 
who was present, and observed the same things, being a young 
man and unacquainted with adversity, was no longer able to 
endure their insolence; and therefore said to Amyntas, * Fa- 
‘‘ ther, consider your age; and, leaving the company, retire to 
‘* your rest. I will stay here, and furnish these strangers with 
‘* all things necessary.” Amyntas perceiving that Alexander 
had some rash design to put in execution; ‘* Son,” said he, 
“¢ I pretty well discern by thy words that thou art angry, and 
‘6 art resolved to attempt some imprudent action in my absence. 
*t I charge thee therefore to do nothing against these men that 
‘¢ may turn to our disadvantage: but be'contented to observe 
“their actions with patience; and for my own part, I will 
*< comply, and retire.” @Vhen Amyntas had given him this 
counsel, and was gone out, Alexander spoke te the Persians 
in these terms. ‘* Friends,” said he, ‘‘ these women are at your 
“command: you may lie with all, or as many of them as 
** please you best: and therefore I desire you to declare your 
* intentions with freedom: for I see you are inclined to sleep, 
*¢ and abundantly replenished with wine. Only permit them, 
** if you think fit, to go out to bathe; and in a little time you 
‘6 may expect their return.’’ ‘The Persians applauded his 
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proposal; and Alexander, sending away the women, ordered. 
them to their own spartment: and having dressed- a like 
number of smooth young men in the habit of women, he far- 
nished every one with a poignard, and introducing them to the 
Persians, said, *“‘ We have treated you with all manner of 
“‘ variety: we have given you not only all we had, but what- 
“ever we could procure: and, which is more than all the 
“ rest, we have not denied you our matrons and daughters to 
*‘ complete your entertainment: that you may be abundantly 
‘¢ persuaded, we have paid you all the honours you deserve; 
“and at your return may acquaint the king who sent you, 
*‘ that a Grecian prince of Macedonia gave you a goed recep- 
**¢ tion both at table and bed.’’ Having thus spoken, Alex- 
ander placed at the seat of every Persian a youug Macedo- 
nian in the disguise of a woman; who, when the Persians at- 
tempted to caress them, immediately dispatched all the seven. 
This was the fate of these Persians, and of their attendants; 
who, together with the chariots and all the baggage, presently 
disappeared. After some time, great search was made by 
the Persians for these men; but Alexander eluded their en- 
quiry, by giving a conside:able sum of money, and his sister 
Gygea to Bubares a Persian, one of those who were sent to 
enquire after the generals he had killed; and by this manage- 
ment the manner of their death was concealed. ‘This family 
is of Grecian extraction, and descended from Perdiccas; as 
not only they themselves affirm, but as I lhkewise have been 
informed, and shall relate hereafter. Nay the Grecian judges 
presiding in the Olympian exercises have determined the 
question; for when Alexander came thither with a design to 
enter the lists, and the antagonists had refused to admit him, 
alleging, that those exercises were instituted for Grecians, 
and net for Barbarians, he openly proved himself an Argian, 
and on that account being received as a Grecian, he ran the 
length of a stade, and was the second at the end of the race. 
In this manner were these things transacted. 

Megabyzus with the Pwonian captives, being advanced to 
the Hellespont, embarked ; and passing over into Asia, ar- 
rived at Sardis. In the mean time Histizus the Milesian 
was employed in building a city on the river Strymon in the 
territory of Myrcinus, which Darius had given him upon his 
request, for the reward of his care in preserving the bridge. 
But Megabyzus, having heard of his enterprize, no sooner 
arrived in Sardis, than he spoke to Darius in these terms. 
“‘ O king,” said he, “* what have you done, in permitting a 
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“ bold and subtle Grecian to found a city in Thrace? A coun- 
“ try abounding in timber for the building of ships: in num- 
“bers of men fit for the oar; and in mines of silver; sur- 
«© rounded by multitudes both of Grecians and Barbarians ; 
<* who, if they once find a leader, will do as he shall direct, in 
‘all things and at all times. Put a stop therefore to the 
“ proceedings of this man, that you may not be embarrassed 
“ with an intestine war. To that end, send for him by a gen- 
*¢ tle message; and when he is in your power, take care he 
‘© may never return to Greece.” By these words of Mega- 

zus, Darius was easily persuaded that he had a clear fore- 
sight of things; and sending for a messenger, dispatched him 
to Myrcinus with this message. ‘* Histizeus! king Darius 
“says thus. In all the compass of my thoughts, I have never 
“found a man more affectionate to my person and the good 
“‘ of my affairs than thyself; of which truth 1 have had ample 
** experience, not by words, but actions; and on that account, 
“having great designs to put in execution, I require thee to 
‘come to me with all speed, that I may consult with thee 
“ concerning them.’’ Histizus giving credit to these words, 
and highly valuing the honour of being a counsellor to the 
king, went to Sardis; where, upon his arrival, Darius said to 
him, ** Histizeus! I have sent for thee on this occasion. Ever 
‘* since my return from Scythia, and thy departure from my 
«‘ sight, I have had no greater desire than to see and converse 
‘‘ with thee again; persuaded that a wise and affectionate 
*¢ friend is the most valuable of all possessions; and that both 
“ these qualifications concur in thy person, my own affairs 
“have given me sufficient proof: now because thy arrival is 
‘* so acceptable to me, I will make thee an offer. Think no 
«* more of Miletus, nor of the city thou art building in Thrace ; 
‘*‘ but follow me to Susa, and take part of all I possess. Be 
‘©my companion and counsellor.”’ After this, Darius de- 
parted for Susa, accompanied by Histizeus; having first ap- 
pointed Artaphernes, his brother by the father, to be gover- 
nor of Sardis. ‘The command of the maritime parts he left to 
Otanes, whose father Sisamnes had been one of the royal 
judges; and was put to death by Cambyses for receiving a sum 
of money to pronounce an unjust sentence. By the king’s 
order his bode eas flaved, and his whole skin being cut into 
thongs, was extended on the bench where he used to sit. And 
when this was done, Cambyses placed the son of Sisamnes in 
the office of his father, admonishing him to remember on what 
tribunal he sat to administer justice. This Otanes, who had 
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tformed the office of a judge on that seat, now succeeding 

egabyzus in the command of the army, subdued the Byzan- 
tians and Chalcedonians, with the cities of Antandraus and 
Lamponium in Troas. He also possessed himself ef Lemnos 
and Imbrus by the assistance of the Lesbian fleet ; both which 
places were then inhabited by the Pelasgians. But the Lem- 
nians having fought valiantly, and defended themselves to ex- 
tremity, suffered much; and those who survived, were com- 
pelled by the Persians to obey Lycaretus, the brother of Mean- 
drius king of Samos. This Lycaretus enslaved the people, 
and exercised all manner of violence; charging some, that they 
had deserted the army of Darius in the Scythian expedition ; 
and others, that they had harassed his forces in their return. 
Yet he escaped not long with impunity, and was killed for 
these actions in Lemnos. 

But farther calamities impending over the Ionians began in 
Naxus and Miletus. The first of these was at that time the 
most flourishing of all the islands; and Miletus was then in a 
state of greater prosperity than ever, and accounted the orna- 
ment of Ionia; though that city had before been afflicted with 
domestic disorders during two generations, till their differences 
were composed by the Parians; who, among all the Grecians, 
had been chosen by the Milesians to that purpose, and amended. 
the government in this manner. Some of their most eminent 
men arriving in Miletus, and seeing nothing but desolation, 
told the Miulesians, they had resolved to survey their whole 
country; which as they were doing, wheresoever they saw in 
that depopulated region any portion of land well cultivated, 
they wrote down the name of the possessor. After they had 
viewed all the Milesian terxitories, and found very few such 
possessions, returning to the city, they called an assembly, and 
declared that the government should be put into the hands of 
those persons whose lands they had found in good condition ; 
not doubting that they would administer the public affairs with 
the same care thcy had taken of their own. They strictly 
enjoined all the rest of the Milesians, who before had been 
split into factions, to obey these magistrates; and in this man- 
ner reformed the state of Miletus. From these two places 
the ensuing evils were derived upon the Ionians. For some 
rich men of Naxus being banished by the people, fled to Mi- 
letus: the administration of which place was then in the hands 
of Aristagoras the son of Molpagoras, nephew and son in law 
to Histizeus the son of Lysagoras, who was detained by Da- 
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riuz at Susa. For Flistizeus was tyrant of Mitetus, and during 
his d tion in Asia, the Naxians arrived; and, in confidence 
of the engagements they and Histiseus were under to a reci- 
procal hogpitality, desired some assiftance of Aristagoras, in 
order to restore them to their country. Aristagoras thinking 
to get the dominion of Naxus, if these men were once restored 
by his power, took occasion from their former hospitality to 
make them an offer in these terms. ‘* For my own’ part I am 
“ not able to furnish you with a force sufficient to re-establish 
«© you in Naxus, against the inclinations of those who are in 
“ possession, because 1 hear they have eight thousand men’ 
«© armed with shields, and a considerable number of great ships. 
** Yet I will contrive some way, and use my best endeavours 
*““to assist you on this occasion. Artaphernes, the son of 
‘¢ Flystaspes and brother of Darius, is my friend. He com- 
‘* mands all the maritime parts of Asia, and has a numerous 
‘© army, with many great ships. ‘This man, I am persuaded, 
** will do whatever we shall ask.’””> ‘The Naxians hearing his 
proposal, desired Aristagoras to bring about this affair in the 
best manner he could, authorizing him to promise such pre- 
sents as he should think necessary, and to engage for the ex- 
le of the army; all which, they said, they would repay, 

aving great expectation that their countrymen upon their 
appearance would do whatever they should order; and that 
the rest of the islanders would follow their example; for at that 
time none of the Cyclades were under the dominion of Darius. 
Accordingly Aristagoras went to Sardis, and acquainted Arta- 
phernes, that Naxus was a beautiful and fertile island, though 
not large, in the neighbourhood of Ionia, and abounding in 
wealth and servants. ‘* For these reasons,’ said he, * I coun- 
«* sel you to make war upon that country, and re-establish 
* those persons who have been banished from thence. Which 
<¢if you do, you shall not only receive a great sum of money, 
‘¢ already lodged in my hands, together with provisions for the 
“ army, (for that is no more than just, since the expedition is 
‘© made on our account ;) but besides the acquisition of Naxus, 
“you will put the king into possession of Darou Andros, and 
“‘ the rest of the dependent islands that go under the name of 
** the Cyclades, To these, in the next place, you may without 
‘‘ diffienlty add the conquest of Eubcea, a great and wealthy 
‘“ island, equal in extent to Cyprus, and very easy to be taken. 
« A hundred ships will be sufficient to employ in this expedi- 
*6 gion.” ‘* Truly,” said Artaphernes, “* you have proposed an 
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“‘ enterprize of great advantage to the king, and. prudent! 
* advised in pi thing, except the pauihes of chips: for 
*¢ instead of one hundred, which you demand, two hundred 
‘¢ shall be ready in the ensuing spring. But the king’s cen- 
** sent must first be obtained.” With this answer Aristagoras 
returned very well satisfied to Miletus. ; 
In the mean time Artaphernes sent to Susa, to acquaint 
Darius with the enterprize proposed by Aristagoras; and after 
he had obtained his approbation; made ready two hundred 
ships, and assembled a great army of Persians and their con- 
federates; appointing for general of these forces, Megabates a 
Persian, who was of the Achemenian blood, nephew to himself 
and Darius, and afterwards married his daughter to Pausa- 
nias the son of Cleombrotus a Lacedemonian, who aspired to 
the dominion of Greece. When Artaphernes had declared 
Megabates general, he sent him with the army to Aristagoras ; 
and Megabates accompanied by Aristagoras, with the lonian 
forces, and the Naxians, departed from Miletus, and made a 
feint of sailing to the Hellespont. But when he arrived near 
Chio, he anchored over against mount Caucasus, in order to 
make the coast of Naxus by the favour of a north wind. But 
because the Naxians were not to perish by this army, the fol- 
lowing accident» happened. Megabates, visiting the watches 
of the fleet, and finding a ship of Myndus without any guard, 
fell into a great rage, and commanded his officers to seize the 
captain, whose name was Scylax, and after they had bound 
him, to put his head through one of the poit-holes that were 
pierced for the oars; so that his head appeared on the out- 
side of the vessel, while the rest of his body remained within. 
Aristagoras beiag informed in what manner his friend Scylax 
of Myndus was bound and disgraced by Megeabates, went to 
the Persian, interceded for him, and when he found he could 
obtain. nothing, set him at liberty with his own hands. Me- 
gabates hearing of this action, and thinking himself highly 
affronted, reprimanded him sharply: but Aristagoras in an- 
swer said, ‘* What have you to do with these things? . Has 
‘‘ not Artaphernes sent you to obey me, and sail to what part 
«* soever I shall command? Why then should you undertake 
‘* more?” ‘This answer was so provoking to Megabates, that 
he dispatched certain persons to Naxus, with order to inform 
the Naxians of the impending danger. Upon which they, 
who to that hour thought of nothing less than of being in- 
vaded by those forces, brought their wealth with all diligence 
into the city, laid up provisions of meat and drink to sustain a 
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i and repaired their walls. When they had préperad all 
as men expecting to be attacked, the Persians extiving 
fa their ships, Sound the Naxians gale well pr an 
besieged them in vain during four months. So that having 
consumed What they brought, together with great sums far- 
nished by Aristagoras, and wanting still more to carry on the 
siege, they built a place for the reception of the Naxian fagi- 
tivés, and retired to the continent, after they had suffered 
twach in the expedition. Aristagoras finding ne way to per- 
form the promises he had made to Artaphernes, and yet re- 
maining charged with the payment of the army, which was 
demanded in a peremptory manner, apprehended that upon 
this ill success, and the accusations of Megabates, he might be 
deprived of the dominion of Miletus: and on that account 
began to think of revolting from the king: to which he was 
solicited by a message of Histizus, sent to him from Susa. 
For Hietizus being desirous to signify his intentions to Aris~ 
tagoras, and finding no other way, because all the passages 
were guarded, shaved the head of one of his servants, in whose 
fidelity he most confided, and having imprinted the message 
on his crown, kept him at Susa till his hair was grown again. 
When that time was come, he dispatched him to Miletus, 
without any other instructions, than that, upon his arrival, 
He should desire Aristagoras to take off his hair and look upon 
his head; on which, as I said before, characters were im- 
pressed, soliciting him to a defection. Histizeus took this re- 
solution, because he looked upon his residence at Susa as a 
great misfortune, and entertained no small hope of repassing 
the sea, if Miletus should revolt; but if nothing new could be 
attempted there, he concluded he should never return home. 
And such were the considerations that prevailed with Histiseus 
td dispatch this messenger to Miletus. 

All these things concurring at the same time, induced Aris- 
tagoras to consult with those of his faction, and communicate 
to them his own opinion and that of Histiseus. They all ap- 
planded his sentiment, and cncouraged him to revolt, except 
Heeatseus the historian, who at first dissuaded him from un- 
dertaking a war against the Persian king, enumerating the 
forces of Darius, and all the nations he commanded: but 
finding he could not prevail, he in the next place advised that 
care should be taken to render the Milesians masters of the 
@#en; and said, that being fully convinecd of the insufficiency 
ef their forces, he could see no more than one way to effect 
this. Yct if they would seize the treasures which had been 
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dedicated by Croesus the Lydian in the temple of Branchis, 
be had great h they might acquire the dominion of the 
sen; and not only convert those riches to their own use, but 
hinder the enemy from plundering that treasure; which ist- 
deed was very considerable, as I have already related. Hlow- 
ever they would not follow his advice: but at the same,time 
having taken a resolution to revolt, they agreed to send one 
of the assembly in a ship to Myus, (where the enemies’ forces 
that came from Naxus then were,) with instructions to endea- 
vour to get into his hands as many of their sea commanders 
as he could. Iatragoras being charged with this commission, 
circumvented and seized Oliatus of Mylasa, the son of Iba- 
nolis; Histiseus the son of T'ymnes, of Termera; Coes the gon 
of Erxandrus, to whom Darius had given Mitylene; Arista- 
goras of Cyme, the son of Heraclides ; and many others. Thus 
Aristagoras openly revolted against Darius, and studied to 
annoy him by all the means he could invent. In the first 
place he abolished the tyranny, and established a com- 
monwealth in Miletus, to the end that the Milesians might 
more readily join with him in his defection. He effected the 
same afterwards throughout all lonia; expelling some of their 
tyrants by force, and delivering up all those who were taken 
from on board the ships that had been at Naxus, into the 
hands of the cities to which they belonged, in order to pratify 
the people. The Mityleneans had no sooner received Coes, 
than they brought him out, and stoned him to death; the Cy- 
means banished their tyrant; Aaa others fled, and the ty- 
rannies were every where suppressed. In conclusion, Arista- 
goras the Milesian having removed the tyrants, and admo- 
nished each of the cities to appoint a general, went on an em- 
bassy to Sparta, because some powerful assistance was now 
become necessary. 

Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, was already dead, and his son 
Cleomenes had at that time possession of the kingdom; not 
on account of his virtues, but his blood. Anaxandrides had 
married his sister’s daughter, and though she brought him no 
children, yet he loved her with great affection: which the 

ori considering, they sent for him, and said, “ If 
“‘ neglect your nearest concernments we are not to imitate 
‘‘ your example, and suffer the family of Eurystheus to be 
“extinguished. Since therefore you have a wife which bears 
*€ no children, leave her, and marry another; and so provide 
‘‘for the security of Sparta.” He answered, that he wonld 
not do either the one or the other’ that, to advise him to’ 
be u 2 
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shandon the wife he had, and io take another in her. -place, 
without any ‘provocation, was unjust; and therefore he 
wauld not -obey. Upon this the Ephorji and the senate, 
after they had consulted, sent a message to Anaxandrides in 
these terms: ‘* Because we see you are so fond of your wife, 
** be persuaded to do as we now propose, without reluctancy ; 
“‘ that the Spartans may not proceed to a more severe resolu- 
** tion against you. We require you not to part with your 
“© wife. Continue to live with her, as you have done to this 
“time. But at least marry another woman, who is not 
“barren.” To this proposal Anaxandrides consenting, 
married another wife, and kept two distinct families, contrary 
to the customs of the Spartans. After some time, his second 
wife was brought to bed of this Cleomenes, and became the 
mother of one who was to succeed in the kingdom. And now 
his first wife, who to that time had been barren, found herself 
with child; and though the thing was really so, yet the rela- 
tions of his second began to murmur, and said, she only 
pretended to the pride of a great belly, in order to impose a 
supposititious child upon the world. While these continued 
their clamour, and the time of her delivery drew near, the 
Ephori, suspecting a fraud, ordered the woman to be kept 
under a strict guard. Nevertheless, she had-»e*only Dorieus, 
but after him Leonidas, and at a third time Cleombrotus; 
though some say that Cleombrotus and Leonidas were twins. 
But the mother of Cleomenes, who was the second wife of 
Anaxandrides, and daughter to Perinetades the son of Demar- 
menes, never bore any more children. Cleomenes is reported 
to have been delirious, and much disordered ia his mind: so 
that Dorieus, who surpassed all the young men of his age, 
conceived great hope of obtaining the kingdom, on account of 
his merit. But, after the death of Anaxandrides, when he 
found that the Lacedemonians had according to custom 
created his eldest brother king; full of discontent, and indig- 
nation to be commanded by Cleomenes, he demanded a 
draught of men, in order to establish a colony, and went away 
without asking the oracle of Delphi to what place he should 
go, or doing any of those things that are usual on such occa- 
sions; so deeply was he affected with the indignity. He sailed 
to Libya under the conduct of Theban pilots, and arriving at 
Cinype, settled upon a river, in the most beautiful part of that 
eountry. But in the third year of his establishment, being 
5 aap by the united force of the Maces, Libyans, and Car- 
thaginians, he returned to Peloponnesus: where Antichares 
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of Elionis, pursuant to the oracle of Laius, admonished him 
to build the city of Heraclea in Sicily; assuring him that ell 
the ceuntry of Eryx, having been conquered by Hercules, be- 
longed to his posterity. When he heard this, he went-to en- 
quire of the oracle at Delphi, whether he should possess him- 
self of the region to which he was sent. The Pythian an- 
swered, he should; and Dorieus, taking with him the same 
army he had in Libya, set sail for Italy. At that time, as the 
Sybarites say, they and their king Telys were preparing to 
make war against C:otona: which the Crotonians apprehend- 
ing, implored the assistance of Dorieus; and having obtained 
their request, marched in conjunction with bis forces directly 
to Sybaris, and took the city. This the Sybarites affirm, 
concerning Dorieus and those who were with him. But the 
Crotonians deny that any foreigner took part with them in 
the war against Sybaris, except only Callias of Elis, an augur 
of Iamidean descent, who abandoned Telys king of the Sy- 
barites, and deserted to their side, because he found the sacri- 
fices inauspicious which he offered for the success of the 
Crotonian expedition. These things they say; and each side, 
to confirm their assertion, bring the following testimonies. 
The Sybarites on their part shew a grove, with a temple, built 
at Chrastus, and dedicated, as they say, to Minerva, under 
the name of Chrastian, by Dorieus, after he had taken Sy- 
baris: alleging, for a farther and greater proof, that he was 
killed there, because he had acted contrary to the admonition 
of the oracle. For if he had attempted nothing more than 
the enterprize he was sent about, he might have taken and 
possessed the country of Eryx, and escaped that destruction 
which fell upon himself and his army. On the other hand, 
the Crotonians shew many considerable donations, conferred 
upon Callias the Elean, 1n the territories of Crotona, and now 
possessed by his descendants; but nothing at all given to 
Dorieus and his posterity. Whereas doubtless, had he assisted 
them in the war of Sybaris, he should have been more amply 
rewarded than Callias. These are the testimonies produced 
on both sides; and every man has the hberty of adhering to 
that which he judges most probable. Dorieus had for asso- 
ciates in the conduct of his colony, Thessalus, Parebates, 
Chelees, and Euryleon, all Spartans; who, after their arrival 
with the army in Sicily, were killed with him in an unsuc- 
cessful battle against the Phoenicians and Avgestans: Bury- 
leon alone survived this disaster, and having collected the 
shattered remains of their forces, possessed himself of Minoa, 
v3 
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a telony of the Selinucians, and delivered the Minoans fom 
their monarch Pythagoras. But after be had removed him, 
be seized the tyranny of Selinus for himecli Yet he con- 
tinued not long in possession: fur the Selinusians revolting, 
killed him aa the altar of the Forensian Jupiter, where he had 
taken sanctuary. Philippus of Crotona, the son of Butacides, 
accompanied Dorieus in the time of his life, and at his death. 
He had entered into a contract of marriage with the daughter 
of Telys the Sybarite; but being banished from Crotona, and 
disappointed of his wife, he sailed to Cyrene; from whence 
he parted to accompany Dorieus, with his ship and men, 
maintained at his awn expence. He bad been victorious in 
the Olympian exercises; and because he was the mast beauti- 
ful of all the Grecians of that time, so great honours were 
conferred upon him, by the A’gistans, after his death, as they 
had never paid to any other person: for they erected the 
monument of a hero upen his sepulchre, and adore him with 
sacrifices. Such was the end of Dorieus; who, if he could 
have endured the government of Cleomenes, and continued in 
Sparta, had doubtless been king of the Lacedemonians. For 
after a short reign Cleomenes died, and left no other children 
than one daughter, whose name was Gorgo. 

During the reign of this Cleomenes, Aristagoras, tyrant of 
Miletus, arrived in Sparta, and going to confer with tire 
king, carried with him, as the Lacedemonians say, a plate of 
brass, on which a description of the whole earth, with all the 
seas and rivers, was engraved: and being come into the king's 
presence, spoke in these terms: ‘* Wonder not, Cleomenes, 
““ at the pains I have taken to come hither; the cause is im- 
“¢ portant: for, to see the posterity of the Ionians deprived of 
“liberty, and reduced to the condition of servants, will be 
“extremely grievous and shameful, not only to us, but, mm 
“the next place, to you; because you are the leaders of 
*“ Greece. 1 adjure you therefore, by the Grecian Gods, 
‘‘ reacue the Ionians, and deliver your own blood from servi-~ 
“tude. The enterprize will not be difficult to you, who 
‘‘ have attained to the utmost height of military gtory. For 
‘“‘the Barbarians are not valiant, and their manner in war 
“is thus: they use a slight bow, with short arrows, and en-~ 
es in battle, dressed in a Jong vest, and wearing a turban 
“on the head: by which means they become an easy con- 
“ quest. Besides, those who inhabit that part of the conti- 
“* nent, possess greater riches in gold, silver, brass, magnificent 
“ appsrel, horses, and slaves, than all the rest in conjunction. 
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‘6 All these things you may enjoy if you will, the countries 
“ iyfag configacus, es I shall shew you.” ‘Phen poiritin 
to the deseriptien of the earth, which he brought with hii 
on a plate; “ Next to these Ionians,” said He, * the 
“ i ydians inhabit a fertile country, abounding in silver? and 
“ on the confines of Lydia, these Phrygians are placed to the 
eastward, more rich in cattle, and living in grenter affluence 
‘© than any other people I know. Adjoining to these are the 
** Cappadocians, by us called Syrians; and beyond them, the 
“© Cilicians, whose country extends to that sea in which the 
°¢ island of Cyprus is situate, and pays an annual tribute of 
*6 Gve hundred talents tothe king. Next to the Cilicians, are 
* these Armenians, who possess great numbers of cattle; and 
*6 after them the Mattenians; beyond whose territories lies this 
§£ province of Cissia, in which Susa is built upon the river 
‘© Choaspes. In this place the great king resides, and his 
“© vast tieasures are here deposited. if you take this city, you 
<6 may boldly contend with Jupiter in wealth. You will not 
“find your account in fighting battles, to gain a country of 
“‘small extent, narrow limits, and indifferent soil, from the 
‘6 Messenians, who are your equals in war; or from the Arca- 
*‘ dians and Argians: for none of these nations have either 
a oe or silver; the desire of which induces so many men to 
‘‘ hazard their lives. But when an opportunity is offered to 
** conquer all Asia with facility, can you wish for any thing 
“mere?” To this discourse of Aristagoras Cleomenes an- 
swered, * Milesian friend, I defer to let you know my resolu- 
“‘ tion till three days are passed.’” When that time was come, 
and they were both met at the appointed place, Cleomenes 
asked Aristagoras, in how many days one might travel from 
the coast of Ionia to the city where the king was? But 
though Aristagoras was in other things a man of art, and 
much superior in ability to Cleomenes, yet he made a slip in 
this. For designing to drawthe Spartans into Asia, he ought 
to have abated something of the account: whereas he told 
him plainly, it was a journey of three months. ‘Which Cleo- 
mones no.sooner heard, than, interrupting him from proceedin 
in his discourse concerning the way, he said, ‘‘ Milesian guest, 
“ depart out of Sparta before the setting of the sun: for you 
‘‘ have proposed nothing to the advantage of the Spartans, 
‘in advising us to undertake a march into Asia, not to be 
‘‘ nenformed in less than three menths after our landing.” 
When he had spoken these words he withdrew; and Aristagoras 
U 4 
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taking an olive-branch in his hand, after the matiner of a sup- 

pirant, went after Cleomenes, beseeching him to hear; and at 

the same time desired him to send away his little daughter 

Gorgo, who was then with him, being the only child he had, and 

abour eight or nine years of age. Bot Cleomenes bid him say 

what he would,.and not refiain for the sake of a child. So. 
Aristagoras n with the promise of ten talents, in case 

Cleomenes would do as he desired; and receiving a denial, 

proceeded gradually in his offers, till he came to the sum of 
fifty talents; and then the girl cried out, ‘ Father, this 

‘* stranger will corrupt you, unless you go away presently.”’ 

Cleomenes, pleased with the admonition of the child, retired 

to another apartment; and Aristagoras was constrained to 

depart immediately from Sparta, without obtaining leave to 

inform him farther, concerning the way to the place of the 

king’s residence. But that task I shal] take upon me. 

All this way 1s furnished with royal stations, and magni- 
ficent inns; and is every where safe, and well inhabited. 
Twenty of these places of reception are found in Lydia and 
Phrygia, at the distance of ninety-four parasanges and a half 
from each other. Out of Phrygia men arrive at the Alis, and 
are obliged to pass that river by the means of certain sluices, 
whichiare built there, with a considerable fort. Then enterin 
into Cappadocia, and traversing that country, they fin 
twenty-eight of those public stations, within the space of one 
handred and four parasanges, before they arrive on the *bor- 
ders of Cilicia: where, passing two gates and two gaards, 
they cross the territories of Cilicia by a way of fifteen para- 
sanges and a half, and meet with thrce several stations. A 
river called Euphrates separates Cilicia from Armenia, and 
is not passable, ewcept in boats. Armenia contains fifteen of 
these inns, with one fort, and fifty-six parasanges and a half 
in the way over. Four rivers run through this country; and 
meu are necessitated to pass all these in boats. The first is 
the Tigris: the second and third have the same name, 
though they are different rivers, flowing from different 
sources. For the first of these rises in Armenia, and the 
latter in Matiene. ~The fourth is called the Gyndes, which 
was formerly cut by Cyrus into three hundred and sixty 
channels. Next to Armenia are the territories of Matiene, 
containing four stations: and from thence to Cjssia and the 
river Choaspes, eleven stations are found within the space of 
forty-two parasanges and a half. This river also is no other- 
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wise-passable shan in boats, and the city of Susa is situate on 
the other side. Alithese stations are in number one bandred 
and eleven: and such are the public places of reception from 
Sardis to Susa. Now if we sum up the number of the para- 
sanges of this royal road, and suppose every parasange l 
to thirty stades, as the truth is, we shall find that he (sue 
hundred and fifty parasanges from Sardis to the Memnonian 
alace, amount to thirteen thousand five hundred stades: and 
he who travels one hundred and fifty stades every day, must 
spend ninety days in performing the whole journey. So that 
Aristagoras the Milesian said right, when he told Cleomenes 
the Lacedemonian, that three months would be requisite to 
arrive at the place where the king was. But if any man should 
desire a more complete account, [ will satisfy him: for adding 
the measure of the way from Ephesus to Saidis to the pre- 
ceding computation, the whole number of stades from the 
Grecian sea to the Memnonian city of Susa will be fourteen 
thousand and forty. Because five hundred and forty stades 
are accounted from Ephesus to Sardis. And thus three days’ 
journey are to be added to that of three months. 
: Aristagoras being dismissed from Sparta, went to Athens; 
which city had been delivered from their tyrants in this man- 
ner. After Aristogiton and Harmodius, originally descended 
from the Gephyrzeans, had killed Hipparchus the son of Pisis- 
tratus and brother to Hipptas, the Athenians during the space 
of four years were no less oppressed by tyranny than before. 
Hipparchus had seen his own destruction manifestly foretold 
in a dream; for in the night preceding the Panathenian fes- 
tival, a tall and handsome man seemed to stand by him, and 
pronounce these enigmatical words, 


Lion, with courage bear the greatest in 
For vengeance always reaches the unjust. 


At break of day he acquainted the diviners with his dream ; 
but afterwards, slighting the event, he celebrated that so- 
lemnity in which he perished. The-Gephyrzans, from whom 
those who killed Hipparchus were descended, derive their 
original from the Eretrians, as they themselves say: but I am 
more certainly informed, that they are the posterity of those 
Phoenicians, who arriving in Boeotia with Cadmus, were ap- 
_ pointed ‘by lot to inhabit the district of Tanagra. The Cad- 
means were first expelled by the Argians; and these Gepby- 
reeans_being afterwards ejected by the Bceotians, betook them- 
selves to the Athenians; who admitted them into the number 
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ef their citizens, under certain conditions and limitations, 
which are not nacessary to be mentioned, These Pheenicians 
who came with Cadmus, and the Gephyrmans their deacend- 
ants, inbabiting this region, introduced many kinds of disci- 
pline into Greece, and particularly letters, which, as 1 cog- 
ceive, were not known among the Grecians before that Sime, 
The firet letters they used were entirely Phoenician ; but in suce 
ceeding ages they were gradually altered beth in sound and 
fignre ; and the lonians who inhabited the greatest part of the 
country round about, having learnt these letters from the Phoo- 
nicians, made use of them with some small alteration, and gave 
out that they ought to go under the name of Phoenician let- 
ters; as reason required, because they had been introdaced 
by the Phoenicians. Besides, the Ionians, from ancient time, 
have given the name of paper to the skins ef goats and sheep, 
which they then used instead of paper, as many of the Barba- 
rians de to this day. And I mysclf have secn in the temple of 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes in Boeotia some Cadmean letters 

aved on certain tripos’s, little different from the lonian 
character. One of these inscriptions runs thus: 


Amphytrion of Telebois plac’d me here. * 


This was about the time of Laius the son of Labdacus, whose 
father Polydorus was son to Cadmus. Another tripos has 
these words in hexameter veises, 


To thee Apolo, by the conqu’ring hand 
Of Sczus offer’d, a rich gift I stand. 


Screus was the son of Hippocoon, if he were indeed the donor 
of this tripo’; and not another person of the same name, who 
lived about the @me of Gcdipus the son of Laius. A third 
tripos is inscribed thus, in hexameters likewise, 


To thee bright Pheebus, ever-shining light ' 
To thee, Laodamas this off ring made. 


During the reige of this monarch Laodamas, the Cadmeans 
were expelled by the Argians, and retired.to Enchelea. After 
which the Gepbhyreans being cjected by the Beeotians, beacok 
themselves to Athens; where they erected their own peculiar 
temples, distinct from the rest of the Athenians, agd particu- 
larly one to the Achaian Ceres, in which they perfermed the 
Orgian rites. And thus having related the dream of Hip- 
parchus, with the original of the Gephyreeans, from whem 
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those who killed him were descended, 1 shall now resume the 
discourse I n, and shew in what manner the Atherieus 
were delivered from tyrants. : 

Under the tyranny of Hippias, who was highly incensed 
against the Athenians for tke death of Hipparchus, the Alc 
mioonides, being of Athenian extraction, and at that time ba 
nished by the Pisistratides, made great efforts, in conjunction 
with other exiles, to obtain their return: and though their | 
endeavours had been unsuccessful, yet sitll] continuing to apply 
themselves with diligence to procure their own re-establish- 
ment, with the liberty of Athens, they fortified Lipsydrum in 
Peeonia: and that they might leave nothmg unattempted 
against the Pisistratides, undertook by a contract, made with 
the Amphictyons, to build the temple which now Is seen at 
Delphi. These persons being descended of illustrious an- 
cestors, and very rich, erected a fabric, much more mapnificent 
than the model; and among other things, faced the frontis- 
piece of the temple with marble of Paros, instead of stone, 
which by their contract they were to bring from Pariam. 
The Athenians say, that while the Alcmzeonides were at Del- 
phi, they prevailed with the Pythian by a sum of meney to 
exhort all the Spartans, who should come thithcr to consult 
the oracle, either on their own account, or that of the public, 
ta deliver Athens from servitude: and that the Lacedemo- 
nians finding this admonition incessantly inculcated, sent An- 
chimolius the son of Aster, an eminent citizen, with an army 
to Athens, in order to expel the Pisistratides, though they 
were the chief of their allies: so much they preferred the 
commands of the God to all human obligations. Accordingly 
Anchimolius emba1ked, and arriving at Phaieron, landed with 
his army. But the Pisistratides, who hadetimely notice of 
‘this expedition, demanded succour of the Thessalians, their 
confederates ; which they granted, and unanimously resolved 
to send a thousand horse to their assistance, under the conduct 
of their king Cineas of Coniza. MHaying received this nem. 
forcement, the Pisistratides cleared the plains of the Phale- 
reans, and rendered the country practicable for horse; which 
when they had done, they ordered the enemy to be attacked 
by the Thessalian cavalry; who falling upon the Lacedempo- 
nians in their camp, killed great numbers of them, with their 
general Anchimolius, and forced the rest to betake themselves 
to their ships. Thus the first Lacedemonian army was com- 
pelled to retire; and Anchimolius was buried at Alopece in 
Attica, near the temple of Herculcs in Cynosarges. But the 
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Lacedemonians sent afterwards a greater army to Athens, by 
land, and not by sea, under the conduct of their king Cleo- 
tmenes the son of Anaxandrides ; who, when he had entered 
the territories of Attica, was attacked by the Thessalian ca- 
valry; which after a short dispute he put to flight, with the 
loss of about forty men. Upon this defeat the Thessalians by 
a precipitate march returned to their own country; and Cleo- 

_menes accompanied by those Athenians who were desirous. to 
recover their liberty, marched directly to the city, and besieged 

‘ the tyrants in the Pelasgian fort, to which they had been 

obliged to retire. Yet the Lacedemonians could not by any 
means have reduced the enemy, both because they themselves 
were not prepared to carry on a long siege, and the Pisistre- 

tides had furnished the place with all kind of provisions; b jt 
must have been necessitated in a few days to march away Ic 

Sparta, if an accident had not happened, which was no less 

pernicious to some, than advantageous to others. For the 

sons of the Pisistratides fell into the hands of the Lacedemo- 
nians, as some persons were endeavouring to convey them 
privately out of the country; which broke all their measures 
in such a manner, that, to redeem their children, they yielded 
to whatever the Athenians would prescribe, and obliged them- 
selves to depart out of Attica in five days. But soon after, 
they abandoned the country, and retired to Sigeum upon the 
river Scamander, having possessed the dominion of Athens 
six and thirty years. ‘lhey came originally from Pilus and 

Nelea;*and were of the same extraction with Codrus and Me- 

lanthus, who, though foreigners, had been formerly kings of 

Athens. And for this reason Hippocrates, the father of Pi- 

sistratus, gave that name to his son, in memory of Pisiatratus 

_the son.of Nestor. Thus the Athenians were delivered from 

their tyrants: and what memorable things they either did or ° 
suffered, before the Ionians revolted from Darius, and Arista- 
goras of Miletus came to desire their assistance, I shal] now 
relate. = 

The power of Athens was great before; but after the ex- 
pulsion of their tyrants, became much greater. Two men of 
that city surpassed all the rest in authority. One of these was 
Clisthenes, who was of the Alemzeonian blood, and the person, 
if we may believe common fame, who prevailed with the Py- 
thian to do as I have mentioned. The other was Isagoras 
the son of 'Tisander, of an illustrious family; but from what 
original descended, I am not able to discover: only this I 
know, that the whole race offers sacrifices to Jupiter of Caria. 
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In their contests for superiority, Clisthenes finding his. com- 
petitor too powerfyl, studied to become Ropatsrs aad formed 
the Athenians into ten tribes; which to that time had been no 
more than four; changing the names they had from Geleon, 
Aa cotes, Argadeus, and Opletus, sons of Ion, into other ap- 
pellations derived from heroes who were all natives of the 
country, except Ajax only, whose nafne he admitted as a near 
neighbour and ally. This he did, as I conjecture, in imita- 
tion of Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, his grandfather by the 
mother : whore when he made war against“the Argians, si- 
lenced all the Keciters of verses, because the people and coun- 
try of Argos are so much celebrated in those of Homer; and 
having formed a design to destroy the monument of Adrastus 
the son of Talaus, which stands in the forum of Sicyon, be- 
cause he was an Argian, went to consult the aracle of Delphi, 
and received this answer from the Pythian, * That Adrastus 
‘indeed had been king of the Sicyonians; whereas he de- 
‘© served to be stoned.” Clisthenes, finding the god would not 
yield to his desires, returned home, and bent his thoughts to 
contrive how Adrastus might of himself become insignificant. 
When he thought he had found the right way, he sent to the 
Thebans of Boeotia, to acquaint them, that he would bring 
back the body of Melanippus the son of Astacus; which hav- 
ing done with their permission, he erected a temple to him in 
the strongest part of the Prytanecum. This he did, for I must 
not omit the true motive, because Melanippus had been the 
greatest of all the enemies of Adrastus: having killed his 
brother. Mecistes, and his son-in-law Tydeus. After Clisthenes 
had erected this temple, he abolished the sacrifices and festi- 
vals of Adrastus; and instituted the same rites to Melanippus 
as the Sicyonians had been accustomed to perform in a mag- 
nificent manner to the other. For Polybus, who was master 
of Sicyon, leaving no male line, gave that country to Adrastus 
the son of his daughter. The Sicyonians, among other ho-- 
nours paid to him, used to celebrate his misfortunes with tra- 
gical dances: honouring Adrastus, and not Bacchus, to that 
time. But Clisthenes transferred these dances to the worship 
of Bacchus, and all the other ceremonies to Melanippus. In 
a word, he imposed new names upon the Dorian tribes of 
Sicyon, that they might bear no resemblance to those of Ar- 
gos; and by this means made the Sicyonians ridiculous. For 
he denominated the other tribes from words signifying swine 
and asses, with the addition of a terminating syllable: but 
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distinguished his own by a name derived from his dowimion. 
So that these were called Archelaians, while the rest went 
under the names of swine-herde, ass-keepers, and hog-herds. 
The Sieyonian tribes were called by these names jn the time 
of Clisthenes, amd after his death, during the space of sixty 
years; when, by common consent they were changed into 
those of Hylleans, Pamphylians, and Dymanates; and 9 fourth 
tribe was added, to which they gave the name of Atgyalean, 
from /Egyalus the son of Adrastus. These things were done 
by Clisthenes of Sicyon: and the Athenian Clisthenes, wko 
was son to the daughter of the Sicyonian, and had his name 
from him, seems to me to have imitated him, from a contempt 
of the lonians, and that they might not go under the same 
denomination with the tribes of Athens. For when he bad 
prevailed with all the populace to unite and side with him, he 
changed the names of the tribes, and augmented their number, 
from four to ten; appointing a president to every one: and 
thus having gained the people, he became much superior to 
his adversaries. Isagoras finding his party broken, formed a 
resolution to apply himself for succour to Cleomenes the La- 
cedemonian: who from the time he had besieged the Pisistra- 
tides, was engaged with him in a friendship of mutual hospi- 
tality, and besides was suspected to have made love to his wife. 
In the first place therefore, Cleomenes sent a herald to Athens, 
and obtained the expulsion of Clisthenes, with many other 
Athenians; ander colour, that they were guilty of an execrable 
action. ‘This crime was laid to their charge by the advice of 
Imgoras. For the Alcmzonides, and those of their party, 
had been the authors of a slaughter, in which Isagoras and his 
friends were no way concerned. The action passed in this 
manner. Cylon an Athenian, having been victorious in the 
Olympian exercises, attempted to make himself tyrant; and 
to that end, forming a society of young men about his own 
age, endeavoured to seize the Acropolis: which not being able 
to effect, he fied with his companions to the image of the god- 
dess. From that place they were taken by the Naucrarian 
magistracy, who had then the power in Athens, under a pre- 
mise, that their lives should be spared. But the Alcmzxonides 
put them all to death. ‘These things were done before the 
time of Pisistratus. Nevertheless Cleomenes, though he had 
by his herald ejected Clisthenes and his accomplices, came to 
Athens with a small force, and upen his arrival expelled seven 
igadred Athenian families at the instigation of Isagoras. 
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When he had done thiz, he attempted to dissolve the council, 
and to put the power into the hande of three hundred parti- 
zeus of Isagoras. But finding the council resolved to 

his design, and mot to obey, he and Isagoras, with those of 
hie faction, seized the castle: where they were besieged during 
two days by the rest of the Athenians, who adhered to the 
council. On the third day they surrendered, on condition, 
that all the Lacedemonians in the place might depart out of 
the country. And thus an admonition which Cleomenes had 
received, was ratified by the eyent; for as he came to take 
possession of the Acropolis, and was about to enter the sanc- 
tuary of the goddess, like one who had some demand to make, 
the priestess rising from her seat before he could open the 
door, ** Lacedemonian stranger!’’ said she, “ return; and 
‘* come not into this sacred place; for no Dorian is permitted 
“© to be here.”” ‘* Woman,” replied Cleomenes, “* I am not a 
‘© Dorian, but an Achaian:” and slighting her admonition, 
seized the fortress: where the Lacedemonians were again un- 
successful. The rest were taken by the Athenians and put 
to death. Among these were Timesitheus, brother to Cleo- 
menes, of whose strength and enterprizes I could give some 
surprising instances. After which the Athenians, not doubt- 
ing that they should be necessitated to make war against the 
Lacedemonians, recalled Clisthenes with the seven hundred fa- 
milies that had been banished by Cleomenes; and sent an 
embassy to Sardis, in order to contract a confederacy with the 
Persians. When these ambassadors were arrived, and had 
spoken according to their instructions, Artaphernes the son 
of Hystaspes, and governor of Sardis, asked, who the Athe- 
nians were, and what part of the world they inhabited, that 
they should desire to make an alhance with the Persians? 
And after he had informed himself of these particulars, he 
plainly told the ambassadors, that if they would acknowledge 
the king by presenting him with earth and water, he was 
ready to be their confederate; if not, he commanded them to 
depart. Upon this proposal the ambassadors consulted te- 
gether; and being very desirous to conclude the alliance, 
made answer, That they would comply: for which they were 
highly blamed at their return. In the mean time Cleomenes, 
hearing that the Athenians insulted him both in their words 
and actions, assembled an army from all parts of Peloponnesus, 
without discovering the design he had to revenge hiniself upon 
the people of Athens, and to put the power into the hands of 
Isagoras, who went with him out of the fortress. Thus hav- 
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ng eollected great farces, he marched into the territarigs of 
eusis; while the Bozotians, as had been concerted 

themselves of Oinoe and Hysia on the borders of Attica, and 
the Chajcideans ravaged other parts of the country. The 
Athenians, though they were doubtful at first to which side 
they should turn their arms, resolved for the present to for- 
bear the Boeotians and Chalcideans; and to bead all their 
strength against the Peloponnesians, who had invaded Eleusis. 
When the two armies were ready to engage, the Corinthians, 
who had consulted together, being convinced their cause was 
unjust, drew off their forces and marched away; Demaratus 
the other Spartan king, and son of Ariston, following their 
example. He commanded the Lacedemonians in conjunction 
with Cleomenes, and never before had any difference with 
him. But on occasion of this disunion a law was made in 
Sparta, that the two kings should not for the future march 
out together at the head of their armies, as they had done to 
that time; and that one of the Tyndarides should remain 
with the king, who stayed at home: for both these also had 
been formerly accustomed to accompany the army, as in- 
spectors. When the rest,of the confederates perceived that 
the Lacedemonian kiygs could not agree, and that the Co- 
rinthians had quitted their post, they drew off their forces 
likewise: and this was the fourth expedition the Doridns 
made into Attica. ‘Twice they entered, in order to make 
war; and twice for the good of the Athenian people.* In their 
first expedition they settled a colony in Megara, during the 
reign of Codrus king of Athens: they arrived a secoad and 
third time from Sparta, with a design to expel the Pisistra- 
tides; and a fourth time, when Cleomenes at the head of the 
Peloponnesians invaded the country of Eleusis. And thus the 
Dorian armies had entered the Athenian territories four several 
times. 

After the inglorious dissipation of this army, the Athenians, 
desirous to right themselves for the injuries they had received, 
marched in the first place against the Chalcideans; and find- 
ing the Boeotians arrived to their succour at the Euripuys, re- 
solved to attack them first. Accordingly falling upon the 
enemy, the Athenians obtained a complete eee ; killed great 
numbers of the Boeotians, and took seven hundred prisoners. 
Then landing the same day in Eubcoea, they defeated the 
Chalcideans; and left a colony of four thousand men in pos- 
geasion of the lands belonging to the most wealthy of the in- 
habitants, who are called by the name of the Hippobates. 
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Ail the prisoners taken.in this battle were, teguttd? qth: the 
Boctians, gut intd irons, and kept under a guard; wirahee 
wards were act at liberty by the Athenians in considevedien of 
‘8 ransom, of two mines paid for each man. Neverthetew the 
Athenians preserved the fetters in the Acropolis: where they 
rempined to my time hanging on a wall: which facing the 
apartment that opens to the westward, was damaged by fire 
io the Median war. The tenth part of this ransom they eon- 
seerated: and having made a chariot with four horses in 
front, all of brass, they placed it in the portico of the 
Acropolis, on the left side of the entrance, bearing this in- 
scription, 


When the victorious youth of Athens made 
The proud Boeotian and Chalcidean bow 
Beneath the chain, they to Minerva plac’d 
This monument, the tenth of all the spoil. 


Thus the affairs of the Athenians flourished. Yet they are 
not the anly example of this kind. For all places abound in 
instances of the prosperity that attends an equa) distribution 
of power. Under their tyrants indeed they were not infe- 
rior in war to any of their-neighbours: but they had no 
sooner freed themselves from that servitude, than they far 
surpassed all the rest, and became the principal nation of 
Greece. Which manifestly shews, that as long as they were 
oppressed, they acted remissly, and would not exert their 
courage to the utmost; because they knew their victertes 
could only redound to the advantage of their masters: whereas 
after they had recovered their liberty, every man contended 
who shonild do best; because they fought for themselves. 
And such was the state of the Athenian affairs. 

After this, the Thebans meditating revenge against -the 
Athenians, sent to consult the oracle; and the answer of :the 
Pythian was, that they must not expect the satisfaction they 
desired from their own power, but should go to Polyphemuas, 
and ask the assistance of their nearest neighbours. With ¢his 
apswer the messengers returned; and when they had reported 
the words of the oracle in a general assembly, the ‘Thebans 
said, ‘¢ Have we not the Tanagreans, Coronzans, and 
“§ piane for our nearest neighbqurs? Are not these our com- 
*¢ nanions in fight, and always ready to take part with us in 
‘‘ every war? bat need have we then to ask their assistance ? 
** Rat perhgps these words may contain some other sense.” 

y were discoursing in this manner, one of the assembly 
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ssid, he thought he understood the meaning of the oracié. 

* For,” ssid be, “‘ according to common fame, Asopus. had 

*< two daughters, Thebe and gina. Now because these were 

“‘ sisters, 1 presume the God admonishes us to desire the 

‘© /ginetes to be our avengers.’”’ The Thebans approving 
this opinion more than any other, sent to the people of Zgina, 

as their nearest friends, to desire succour according to the ad- 
monition of the oracle; and upon their request the Atginetes 
propysed to send the Afacides to their assistance. In con- 
junction with these the Thebans attacked the Athenians; but 
being repulsed with great loss, they sent back the Atacides, 

and desired a farther supply of men. Upon which the peo- 
ple of Aigina, elated with their present felicity, and remember- 
ing the ancient differences they had with the Athenians, in- 
vaded the territories of Athens at the desire of the Bceotians, 
without any preceding denunciation of war. For while the 
Athenian forces were employed against the Boeotians, they 
made a descent into Attica, and ravaged the country of Pha- 
leron, with many other places on the coast, to the great da- 

mage of the Athenians. This enmity of the Ajginetes against 
the Athenians began thus. The Epidaurians, seeing their 
country become unfruitful, sent to consult the oracle of Delphr 
concerning the cause of that calamity. The Pythian answered, 
that if they would erect the statues of Damias and Auxesias, 
their affairs should go better. ‘Then the Epidaurians farther de- 
manded, whether those images should be made of stone or of 
brass ; and the Pythian replied, of neither: but of the wood ofa 
cultivated olive. Having received this answer, the Epidaurians 
desired leave of the Athenians to cut down an olive-tree, per- 
suaded that those of that soil were the most sacred: and sume 
say no olive trees grew at that time in any other country than 
that of Athens. The Athenians told them they were ready to 
grant their request, provided they would come annually to the 
city, and offer sacrifice to Minerva and Erectheus. This con- 
dition the Epidaurians accepting, obtained their desires; and 
after they had erected the statues they formed out of that 
wood, their country became fruitful again, and they performed 
the promise they had made to the Athenians. In those and 
preceding times, the A®ginetes were dependent upon the Epi- 
datrians in all things; and particularly in matters relating to 
the distiibution of justice, whensoever they were either appel- 
Jants or defendants. But afterwards applying themselves to 
the balding of ships, they ungratefully fevoliadl from the Epi- 
daorians; and being superior at.sea, among many other hos- 
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tiltties exercised against them, took away the statues of Da- 
mmias and Auxesias; which they carried off, and erected at Oia 
in the midland part of their own country, about twenty stades 
from their city. When they had done this, to render them 
propitious, they appointed sacrifices, accompanied with dances 
performed by women in a ludicrous manner; assigning to each 
image ten men to preside in the solemnity. On this occasion 
these dancers were permitted to abuse all the women of that 
cogntry with opprobrious language, but not the men: which 
they did, in conformity to the former practice of the Epidau- 
rians; who besides these, had other religious ceremonies not 
fit to be mentioned. When these statues were taken away, 
the Epidaurians ceased to perform their contract with the 
Athenians; and being reminded of their default, openly in- 
sisted that they were under no farther obligation. For, said 
they, so long as we had those images in our country, so long we 
complied with our agreement: but to demand the same ac- 
knowledgment from us since the time they have been taken 
away, is unjust: the Atginetes, who are now in possession, 
ought to do as we did before. Upon this the Athenians dis- 
patched a messenger to Aégina, with order to demand the sta- 
tues: but the AXginetes made answer, that they had no busi- 
ness with them. The Athenians say, that after this refusal, 
they sent a ship with some of their citizens to Aigina by a 
public decree; who upon their arrival attempted to take off 
the statues from the bases, and to bring them away, because 
they had been made of Athenian timber; but finding them- 
selves unable to succeed that way, they threw cords about the 
images: and as they endeavoured to pull them down, they 
were so terrified with thunder and an eaithquake, that they 
became outrageously mad, and killed one another like ene- 
mies; till no more than one remained alive, who escaped to 
Phaleron. In this manner the Athenians relate the story. 
But the A/ginetes say they arrived with a great fleet, and not 
with a apie ship, as is pretended: for they could easily have 
resisted such a number as might come in one or a few ships, 
though they themselves had not been furnished with any. 
Nevertheless they give no certain account whether they left 
the Athenians to do as they thought fit, out of a distrust of 
their own naval strength, or designedly performed the pat 
they acted: but only say, that the Athenians meeting with no 
opposition landed their men, and marched directly to the sta- 
tues. That after they had in vain endeavoured to move them 
x 2 
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from their si ibcepsed made use of cords to draw them dewn, 
and that the images upon their descent performed ap estion, 
which I cannot believe, though perhaps some others may. 
For, say they, both these statues fell down on their knees, aad 
have ever since continued in that posture. These things ere 
related of the Athenians by the people of Alpina: and oon- 
cerning themselves they say, that being informed the Atheni- 
ans would not fail to make war against them, they prevailed 
with the Argians to put themselves into a readiness to come 
to their assistance. And accordingly, when the Athenians 
were landed in Atgina, the Argians entered the island pri- 
vately from Ejpidaurus, and unexpectedly falling upon the 
Athenjans, cut off their retreat to the ships: in which instant 
the thunder and earthquake happened. Thus the Argians 
and EM ginetes relate the story; and the Athenians themselves 
confess, that no more than one man escaped out of this action 
to Attica. But wherea¢ the Argians affirm, that they de- 
stroyed the army of Attica, one man only excepted; the Athe- 
nians on the contrary say, some demon interposed, and that 
the surviving person soon perished in this manner: when he 
returned to Athens, and had given an account of this disaster, 
the wives of those who had made the descent upon A¢gina, 
highly incensed that one man alone should be Jeft alive of the 
whole number, assembled together about him, and asking far 
their husbands, killed him with the points of the pins which 

their garments. They add, that the Athenians were 
more disturbed at this action than at their defeat; and having 
no other way to punish the women, compelled them to alter 
their dress, and wear the Iomian habit. For before that time, 
the wives of the Athenians were clothed in the Dorian fashion, 
little differing from that of Corinth: but afterwards they were 
obliged to wear a linen vest, that needed not to be fastened 
with pins. Yet if we will speak the truth, this garment was 
originally of Caria, and not of Ionia: and indeed the ancient 
habit of all the women of Greece was the same with that which 
we now call Dorian. However, from this event a custom was 
introduced among the Argians and /ginetes, of making pias 
greater by three-fourth parts than before; and of these can- 
sisted the principal offerings that were dedicated im the tem- 
ples of the Gods by the women of Aigina; who might not 
carry to those places any thing made in the territaries of At- 
tiea, not even a pitcher; but were forced to drink there ia 
pote of their own country. In 2 word, the women of Arges 
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and Afigina, in despite to those of Athens, wear at. this day 
pina of a greater size than they u’ed in ancient fine, - Thus 
I have related the original of that enmity which the Aiginetes 
conceived against the Athenians; and which moved them so 
readily ta assist the Bocotians at the desire of the Thebans; 
because they had not forgotten the things that had passed about 
the two images. 

While the forces of Egina were ravaging the maritime 
places of Attica, and the Athenians prepared to march out 
against them, an oracle was brought to Athens from Delphi, 
exhorting them to defer the punishment of the Zginetes dur- 
ing thirty years; and in the one and thirtieth year, to build a 
temple to acus, and then to begin the war, with full assurance 
of success: adding farther, that if they would not be dissuaded 
from undertaking that enterprize immediately, they should 
sustain as great losses as their enemies, and be overcome in 
the end. When the Athenians heard the prediction, they 
built a temple to Aldacus, which is “how seen standing in the 
public place; yet would not defer the war for thirty years 
upon the admonition of the oracle, because they had already 
suffered by the hostilities of the Aiginetes. But as they were 
preparing to take their revenge, the Lacedemonians obstructed 
their design. For being informed of the fraud contrived be- 
tween the Alcmseonides and the Pythian, together with all 
that she had done against the Pisistratides, they perceived they 
had injured themselves doubly: having expelled their own 
friends and allies out of Athens, and receiving no thanks from 
the Athenians for that kindness. Besides, they were made ac= 
quainted with certain oracles, threatening them with indigni- 
ties from the Athenians; of which they knew nothing until 
the return of Cleomenes; who finding them in the Acropolis, 
after they had been in the possession of the Pisistratides, and 
left in that place at their expulsion, brought them away with 
him to Sparta. The Lacedemonians therefore having re« 
ceived this information, and considering the prosperous con- 
ditton of the Athenians, with their manifest unwillingness to 
acknowledge the superiority of Sparta, were persuaded that if 
the people of Attica should continue in freedom, they weuld 
soon aspire to an equality; and on the contiary would be weak 
and humble if they were under a tyranny: considering these 
things, I say, they sent for Hippias the son of Pisistratus 
from Sigeum on the Hellespont: to which place the Pisistra- 
tides were retired, and after his arrival, having assembled the 
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deputies of the rest of their confederates, some of the Spartans 
spoke to>this ‘effect. “:Friénds and allies,,.we are now con- 
«¢ vinced of the error we committed, when relying npor de- 
** ceitful oracles, we not only expelled from their coun 

*«¢ men who were our trusty confederates, and had undertaken 
‘to put Athens ihto our hands; but delivered the city to an 
“ungrateful people, who, after they had been set at liberty 
“< by us, had the insolence to eject our king with loss and dis- 
‘* honour; and from that time have advanced both in pride 
“‘and power; as their neighbours the Boeotians and Chuici- 
*¢ deans have already experienced; and others may soon feel, 
‘6 if they should happen to incur their displeasure. Since 
‘¢ then we have been guilty of so great a fault, let us agree to 
“<< march against them, and endeavour to take revenge. For 
“‘ to that end we have sent for Hippias, and summoned every 
¢¢ one of you: that by common consent, and united forces, we 
‘‘ may reinstate him in the possession of Athens, and restore 
‘s what we took away frofh him.” To this effect the Lacede- 
meonians expressed themselves. But their confederates, not 
approving their proposition, were silent: only Sosicles the 
Corinthian made the following speech. ‘* Then surely,’ said 
he, ** the heavens will sink beneath the earth, and the earth 
‘6 ascend above the air; men shall live in the sea, and the 
¢¢ Sshes possess the habitations of men, whensoever you, O La- 
¢¢‘ cedemonians, shall dissolve a commonwealth, and endeavour 
* to erect a tyranny ! than which nothing can be found more 
<‘ unjust, and more pernicious among men. But if a tyranny 
“‘ appear to you so excellent a thing, establish one first in your 
‘¢ own country; and then with a better grace you may attempt 
“6 t0 set up tyrants in other places. But would you, who are 
“altogether unacquainted with the exercise of tyrannical 
‘s power, and have carefully provided to prevent any such in 
s¢ Sparta, condemn your allies to that shame? I persuade 
*® myself, if you bad been taught by our experience, you would 
‘6 propose better things to us. The state of Corinth was for- 
‘“-merly this: the government being oligarchical was admi- 
‘6 pistered by those, who were known by the name of the Bac- 
“‘ chiades, and had been accustomed to marry only among 
“their own blood. Amphion, one of these, had a daughter 
“6 named Labda, who was born Inme: and because none of the 
“ Bacchiades would marry her, she was given to Etion the 
* gon of Echecrates, of the tribe of Petra, though originally 
‘4.04 Lapithe and Cenide. But Etion having no children by 
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“¢ thie woman, ner by any other, went to Delphi..on that ac- 
“$ count, and acs he entered the “temple, the Pythian ‘saboted 
“him with the folowing lines: 


<< Etian, less honour'’d than thy merits claim, 
‘* Labda 1s pregnant, and a stone shall bring, 
‘© To crush the monarchs, and -Coriathus rule. ; 


4 


“‘ This prediction was reported to the Bacchiades, who had 
*‘ not understood a former oracle concerning Corinth, tend- 
‘‘ing to the same end with that of Etion, and conceived in 
‘6 these terms; 


‘* A brooding eagle on the rocks shall hatch 

“‘ A lion-whelp, destructive, fierce, and strong. 
** Consider Corinth, and Pirene fair, 

«* What must ensue from this prodigious birth. 


‘s ‘Fhe Bacchiades, who had never been able to comprehend 
‘“< the meaning of this oracle, no sooner heard that which was 
** delivered to Etion, than they presently understood the 
‘‘ other: and perceiving that both these oracles foretold the 
“same event, they would not publish their suspicions; but 
** resolved to destroy whatever should be born to Etion. In 
** this resolution, after the woman was brought to bed, they 
*‘ sent ten of their own number into the district where Etion 
“lived, with orders to dispatch the child: and when those 
*“« men arrived in Petra, they went to the house of Etion, and 
** desired to see the infant. Labda not at all suspecting the 
‘¢ cause of their comiug, and imagining they asked that ques- 
“ tion out of friendship to the father, brought the child, and 
*¢ nut bim into the hands of one of the ten; who had made 
‘¢ an agreement by the way, that whoever sl:ould first receive 
** the infant should let him fall upon the floor. But the child 
* happening, by strange fortune, to smile upon the person, 
‘6 into whose hands the mother had delivered him, moved his 
‘‘ compassion to such a degree, that he could not prevail with 
*¢ &imself to perform his promise. So the first relenting, gave 
“‘ him to another, and he to a third, till the infant had pessed 
* through the hands of all the ten: and when none of the 
‘© company would kill him, they delivered him again te his 
*‘ mother, and went out of the house. But, standing still ‘he- 
‘* fore the door, they fell into a warm debate, mutually blam- 
‘* iug each other, and especially the first who took the child, 
‘for not doing as they had determined. At last they all 
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“agreed to go in again, and that every one should be 
sé ly concerned ih the death of the infant. Bat, because 
“ the desolation of Corinth was to proceed from -the rect of 
‘‘ Etion, Labda, who from within had overhead all their 
** discourse, fearing they would return with a resolution to 
‘* kill the ehild, hid him in a cypsela of corn, as the securest 
*¢ place; not doubting, if they should come in again, they 
** would make a most diligent search: which indeed they did; 
“for they returned, and strictly examined every part of the 
“‘ house: but not finding the child, they resolved to depart, 
“ snd tell those who sent them, that they had put their orders 
*‘in execution. After this, Etion brought up his son, and 
“‘ named him Cypselus, from the measure of corn, in which 
‘* he lay concealed, when he escaped so great a danger. He 
‘‘ had no sooner attained the age of a man, that he went to 
*< consult the oracle at Delphi; and in confidence of an am- 
‘‘ biguous answer, attempted, and subdued Corinth. The 
‘¢ words were these: 


** A happy man is come within my house: 

** Cypselus, Etion’s son, and Corinth’s king: 

** He and his sons: but then no more from him. 

\ ey 

© When Cypselus had usurped the dominion ef Corinth, he 
“‘ behaved himself thus. He banished many of the Corin- 
‘‘ thians, deprived many of their estates, and put a greater 
““number to death. After a reign of thirty years, attended 
*“* by constant prosperity, his son Periander succeeded him in 
“the tyranny. He was at first more mild than his father: 
“but afterwards, having by his ambassadors contracted a 
* friendship with Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, he became 
“ far more cruel than Cypsélus. He sent one to ask Thra- 
*< sybulus, in his name, how he might manage his affairs, and 
*‘ govern the Corinthians in the safest manner. The Milesian, 
“‘ conducting this person out of the city, entered with him 
“ mmto a fiekd of corn, which he traversed in every part; and 
“entertaining him with questions frequently repeated, sen- 
“ cerning bis voyage from Corinth, cut down and threw away 
* ail the tallest stems he found in his passage; till he had de- 
“ stroyed the best and fairest of the wheat in that mancer. 
*¢ ‘When he had done this quite over the piece of ground, he 
“ dismissed the ambassador, without charging him with any 
‘‘ message. At his return, Periander was earnest to knew 
* ¢he aliswer of Thrasybalus; but he assured him he had re- 
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“ esived noze; and, wondering be sheyld be sent to such a 
“ mad mah, who destroyed his own goods, related whet he 
“had seen him de. Péerinander presently comprehended the 
“ miesning of Thrasybulus, and understanding that by this ac- 
*¢ tion a bal coauseiled him to take away the lives of the most 
‘© eminent citizens, exercised all manner of cruelties in Co- 
“ xinth; and by death and banishment exterminated those 
‘¢ who had escaped the fury of Cypseius. Besides, he stripped 
*¢ all the Corinthian women of their clothes in one day, on the 
“* account of his wife Melissa. For when he sent messengers 
“into Thesprotia upon the river Acheron to consult her 
‘‘ after her death, concerning a treasure deposited in her 
“‘ hands by a friend, Melissa appearing, said she would make 
“< no discovery, nor tell in what place it lay, because she was 
‘6 cold and naked; the clothes which were buried with her 
‘© proving useless, by reason they had not been burned. And 
“© to confirm the truth of this, she added, that Periander had 
*¢ put his bread into a cold oven. When these words were 
“‘ reported to Periander, he well understood the comparison 
&¢ of Melissa, because he had indeed lain with her after death; 
“¢ and immediately commanded proclamation to be made, that 
<< all the wives of the Corinthians should appear forthwith in 
“‘ the temple of Juno. The women went thither accordingly, 
‘‘ richly dressed, as their manner was on festival days; and 
‘‘ were all stripped with their attendants by the guatds of 
‘¢ Periander, which he had privately introduced to that end. 
‘¢ Then taking up the garments, he ordered them to be car- 
*“ ried and burnt on the grave of Melissa, whilst he performed 
‘‘ his devotions there. This done, he sent again to enquire 
** concerning the treasure of his friend, and the phantom of 
‘Melissa named the place where she had concealed it. 
«© These, O Lacedemonians! these are the fruits you will 
‘*reap by erecting tyrannies; for such are the genuine ac- 
** tions of tyrants. We Cormthians were seized with admira-~ 
‘‘ tion, when we understood you had sent for Hippias; but 
‘Sour amazement is highly augmented, since we heard your 
*‘ prbposal. We adjure you therefore, by the Grecian Gods, 
*‘¢hat you would not establish tyrannies in the cities of 
*“* Greece. Nevertheless, 1f you resolve to persist in your 
‘S design, and against all right endeavour to restore Hippias, 
‘** know, that the Corinthians will have no part in the at- 
“tempt.” Thus spoke Sosicles, ambassador of Corinth. But 
Hippias, after he had attested the same Gods, told him, that 
the Corinthians would be the first of all people te regret the 
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Puistratides,: wlien .the fatal time. should come, .that: they 
should -be by the Athenians: .and this he said, in 
confidence of certain oracles, which he was >more avquximted 
with than any man. The rest.of the confederates, who-had 
been silent before, having heard the speech of Sosicles, openly 
declared themselves; and unanimously embracing the senti- 
ments of. the Corinthian ambassador, adjured the Lacedemo- 
mRians gat to introduce any innovation into a Grecian ¢ity. 
And thus that design was defeated. 

After the departure of Hippias, Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia made him an offer of Anthemus, and the Thessalians 
another of Iolcus; but accepting neither, he returned to Si- 
geum, which Pisistratus had formerly taken from the Mitvle- 
neans, and put into the hands of his natural son Hegesistratus, 
bern of an Argian woman. Yet he was not undisturbed in 
his possession : for the Mityleneans from Achilleum, and the 
Athenians from Sigeum, entered into a long war about the 
city; the first demanding restitution, and the Athenians re- 
jecting their claim, and asserting, that the AZolians had no 
more right to the territories of Ilium than they, or any of 
the Grecians, who assisted Menelaus after the rape of Helena. 
Many remarkable actions of various kinds happened during 
this war: among others, one relating to the poet Alcseus; who 
being present in a battle, and seeing the Athenians victorious, 
fled out of the field and made his escape: but the Athenians 
having found his arms, hung them up in the temple of Mi- 
nerva at Sigeum: and. on that occasion Alczus afterwards 
composed a poem, which he published in Mitylene, lamenti 
the disgrace to his companion Melanippus. In the A 
Perviander the son of Cypselus, being chosen arbitrator on both 
sides, reconciled the Athenians and Mityleneans, on condition 
that each party should retain what they had. And by this 
title the Athenians possessed Sigeum. 

After the return of Hippias from Lacedzmon to Asia, he 
set all his invention to work against the Athenians; endea- 
vouring by aspersions to render them odious to Artaphernes, 
and omitting nothing that might tend to reduce Athens under 
the power of Darius and himself. Which when the Athe- 
nians understood, they sent ambassadors to Sardis, with in- 
structions to solicit the Persians not to give ear to the Athe- 
nian exiles. But Artaphernes haughtily told them, that if 
they desired to be safe, must receive Hippias again. The 
Athenians rejected the condition, and chose rather to declare 
_Open enmity against the Persians. When they had taken this 
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resolution, and were in these terms with the Persians; in that 
conjunctare cadens nae the ‘Milesian, who had been .com- 
manded to depart from Sparta by Cleomenes the Lacedemo- 
hian, arrived in Athens; which of all the Grecian cities was 
the principal in power. There, addressing himself to the po- 
pular assembly, he repeated all that he had said before in 
Sparta touching the wealth of Asia: and to encourage them 
farther to make war upon the Persians, he assured them, that 
having neither shield nor lance, they must of necessity be an 
easy conquest. He withal reminded them, that the Milesians 
were a colony of the Athanians, and might justly expect their 
assistance in this exigency;since they were arrived to so great 
power. In a word, he omitted no kind of promises or prayers; 
until at length he obtained their consent. For he thought a 
multitude might with more facility be seduced than one man. 
And thus he, who had not been able to prevail with Cleome- 
nes the Lacedemonian singly, persuaded thirty thousrand 
Athenians to do whatever he desired. In this disposition the 
Athenians by a public decree determined to send twenty ships 
to the succour of the Jonians, under the conduct of Melan- 
thius, a man universally esteemed in Athens. And from this 
source the evils that afterwards fell upon the Grecians and 
Barbarians, were principally derived. Aristagoras sailed be- 
fore the departure of this fleet, and arriving in Miletus, formed 
a design, which could be of no advantage to the Ionians; nor 
was eontrived by him to that end; but only to make Darius 
uneasy. He sent a man into Phrygia, to the Pzeonians, who 
had been carried away prisoners by Megabyzus from the river 
Strymon, and placed in a certain district of Phrygia; where 
they inhabited together. When this person arrived, he made 
the following speech; ‘* Men of Pzeonia, Aristagoras the Mi- 
‘¢ lesian has sent me hither, to open a wav for your deliverance, 
*¢ if you will take his advice. All Ionia has revolted from the 
‘“‘ king, and therefore you may safely return to your own 
‘¢ country: for you can meet with no obstruction from hence 
“to the sea; and the rest shall be our care.” The Pso-~ 
niaus heard the proposition with exceeding joy, and havi 

assembled their wives and children, fled away towards the 
coast; a few only excepted, who fearing the consequences 
stayed behind. When they were come to the sea, they em- 
barked, and passed over to Chio: where they were no 
sooner landed, than the Persian cavalry arrived in great num- 
bere on the shore, pursuing the Peonians; and finding they 
had made their escape, sent orders to Chio to command them 
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to return. Bat the Ponians slighting the messsge, were 
transported by the Chians to Lesbos, and by the Lesbians to 
Doriscus; from whence they marched by land into Paionia. 
In the mean time the Athenians arrived with twenty ships at 
Miletus, accompanied by five more of the Eretrians, who en- 
gaged not in this expedition on the account of the Athenians, 
but to requite a preceding kindness they had received from 
the Milesians. For in a ae war the Milesians had taken 
part with the Eretrians against the Chalcideans, supported by 
the Samians their confederates. Aristagoras, after the arrival 
of this succour, and the rest of his allies, resolved to attempt 
Sardis. But because he himself designed to stay at Miletus, 
and not to go with the army in person, he appointed his 
brother Charopinus to command the Milesians, and placed 
Hermophantus at the head of the other forces. The Ionians 
arriving at Ephesus, left their ships in the harbour of Core- 
sus, belonging to that city, and choosing Ephesians for their 
guides, advanced with a numerous army by the side of the 
river Caystrus; passed the mountain Tmolus, and coming be- 
fore Sardis, took the city without opposition. But Artapher- 
nes with a strong garrison kept the castle from falling into their 
hands; and an accident happening, deprived them hkewise of 
the pillage they expected. For as most of the houses in Sardis 
were built with cane; and even those which were built with 
brick, were roofed with canes; one house being set on fire by 
a soldier, spread the flame throughout the place. During this 
fire, all the Lydians and Persians who were in the city, find- 
ing no way open for their escape, because the flames had 
seized the outermost parts, ran together in great nutmbers to 
the public place; through the midst of which the river Pac- 
tolus runs, sweeping down grains of gold from the hills of 
Imolus, and being afterwards received by the Hermus, passes 
through the same channel to the gea. “Thus the Lydians and 
Persians being assembled in great multitudes upon the place, 
and on both sides of the river, were constrained to defend 
themselves: and the Ionians seeing one part of the enemy 
standing in their defence, and greater numbers ready to sup- 
port them, retired with precipitation to the mountain Tmolas, 
and marched away by night totheir ships. In this confla- 
gration, the temple of Cybele the goddess of that country, was 
burnt; which afterwards served the Persians for a pretence to 
set on fire the temples of Greece. When the Persians who 
had their habitations on this side the river Halys were in- 
formed of these things, they drew together, and marched to 
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the succour of the Lydians: but not finding the Ionians at 
Sardis, they followed them with all diligence to Ephegus; 
where they fought and defeated the Ionian army with great 
slaughter. In this battle many ulustrious persons were 
killed: and amoung others, Eualcides general of the Eretrians, 
who on account of his Olympian victories having obtained 
divers crowns, had been highly celebrated by Simonides the 
Cean. Those who escaped out of the field, dispersed them- 
selves into various places. And such was the success of this 
expedition. After which, the Athenians totally abandoned the 
Ionians; and when they were solicited on their part by the 
ambassadors of Aristagoras in the most pressing terms, de- 
clared they would send them no assistance. But the Ionians, 
though they were deprived of that succour, yet because they 
had done so much against Darius, prepared themselves to 
carry on the war witb no less vigour than before; and sailing 
into the Hellespont reduced Byzantium, with all the adjacent 
cities under their obedience. Then procecding farther with 
their fleet, they prevailed with many of the Carians to become 
their confederates; for the city of Caunus, which before had 
rejected their alliance, resolved to assist the Ionians after 
the burning of Sardis. And all the Cyprians, except the 
Amathusians, readily entered into the same confederacy; hav- 
ing already revolted from Darius in this manner, Onesilus 
the younger brother of Gorgus king of the Salaminiaps, son 
to Chersis, and grandson of Siromus the son of Euelthon, 
having formerly solicited his brother at divers times to revolt 
against the king; when he heard of the Ionian defection, re- 
newed his instances with greater earnestness than before. But 
finding he could not prevail upon Gorgus, he waited an ap- 
portunity; and one day, when his brother was gone out of 
the city with bis partizans, shut the gates against him. Gor- 
gus being thus excluded, fled to the Medes; and Onesilus 

aving possessed himself of Salamis, persuaded the Cyprians 
to fb with him, and besieged the Amathusians, who singly 
refused to revolt at his solicitation. Whilst Onesilug was 
employed in the siege of Amathus, Darius being informed that 
Sardis had been taken and burnt by the Athenians aad Io- 
nians, and that Aristagoras the Milesian had been the author 
of this confederacy, as well as the contiiver of that enterprize; 
was not much concerned about the Jonians, who, he doybted 
not, might be easily punished for their rebellion; but demiand- 
ing what people those Athenians were, he had no sooner re- 
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ceived an anewer to that question, than taking a bow Into his 
hand, he let go an arrow into the air, with these words ; 
“‘ Grant, O Jupiter, that I may be revenged of the Athe- 
‘Snians!’? After he had thus spoken, he commanded one of 
his attendants thrice to repeat the ensuing words, every time 
he should.sit down to eat, ** Monarch! remember the Athe- 
‘‘mians.” ‘Then calling Histizeus the Milesian, whom he had 
long detained with him, Darius said, ‘I am informed, His- 
*“ tieus, that the governor you appointed to command in 
‘¢ Miletus during your absence, has executed an injurious en- 
** terprize against me; for he has brought men into Asia trom 
‘*¢‘ the other continent, and having persuaded the Ionians, who 
** shall not go long unpunished, to join them, has with those 
*‘ forces deprived me of Sardis. Can you think these actions 
«‘ commendable? Or can any one imagine they were done 
“‘ without your advice? Be careful therefore to avoid such 
‘<‘ faults for the fuature.’’ To this Histisus answered, ** O 
‘¢ king, what have you said? That I should advise a thing, 
‘which might give you the least occasion of discontent ! 
‘<< What advantage could I propose to myself by such an 
‘action? Can I want any thing? I, who live in the same 
** splendour with you, and am honoured with the confidence 
‘¢ of all your counsels? If my lieutenant is guilty of the 
* actions you mention, be assured, he himself has been the 
«“‘contriver. But in the first place, I cannot persuade myself, 
«‘ that he and the Milesians have attempted any thing against 
“* your authority. Yet if the charge should be true, and he 
‘‘ has indeed done as you have been informed, consider, O 
‘¢ king, whether your affairs are not prejudiced by my absence 
‘¢ from the maritime parts. For the Ionians seem only to 
“ have waited until I should be withdrawn, to put in execu- 
6‘ tion a design they had conceived before; and if 1 had con- 
6‘ tinued in Ionia, not one of those cities would have revolted. 
‘¢ Dismiss me therefore with speed, and send me back to lonia; 
‘Sthat I may restore the affairs of those countries to their 
‘* former condition, and deliver the Milesian deputy into your 
s¢ hands, who has been the author of these enterprizes. hen 
‘¢ ¥ have performed this according to your desire, 1 swear by 
“‘ the gods of the king, not to change the garments I wear in 
* my voyage to Ionia, before J render the great island of Sar- 
** dinia tributary to Darius.”’ Histieeus said these words n 
order to deceive the king; and succeeded in his design. For 
Darius was persuaded to let him go; only commanding him 
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to return to Susa, so soon as the things be had promised 
should be performed. 

When the news of Sardis was brought to the king, and he 
shot an arrow into the air; whilst he conferred with Histigeus, 
and Histiseus was on his journey to the sea; in all this time 
the following actions passed. Onesilus the Salaminian, who 
was employed in the siege of Amathus, having received in- 
formation, that a great army under the conduct of Artybius a 
Persian was suddenly expected to land in Cyprus, sent 
heralds to demand the assistance of the Jonians; who without 
much hesitation assembled a considerable fleet, and sailed to 
Cyprus. The Persians on their part landing their men from 
Cilicia, marched up to Salamis: while the Phoenicians kept 
cruising with their ships about the promontory, which is called 
the key of the island. In the mean time the Cyprian princes 
summoned the Jonian captains together, and spoke to them in 
these terms; ‘* Men of Ionia, we give you the choice, either 
“‘ to fight against the Persians or Phoenicians. If you choose 
** to engage the Persians in a land battle, it is tim eto bring 
‘*‘ your forces ashore; that we may go on board your ships, 
“and fight the Phoenicians. But if you are more willing to 
‘‘ make an experiment of your strength against the Phoent- 
“cians, do as you think convenient; that whether you de- 
‘“‘ termine one way or the other, we may endeavour with all 
‘our power to preserve the hberty of Cyprus and Ionia.” 
To this discourse the Ionians answered, ‘* We are sent by the 
66 ibaa council of Ionia to defend the sea; and not to de- 
<‘ liver our ships to the Cyprians, in order to fight the Per- 
¢* sians by land. We shall endeavour to do our duty in the 
‘*s best manner we can, according to the instructions we have 
6S received. On your part, the remembrance of the evils you 
*‘ suffered under the tyranny of the Medes, ought to incite you 
“<to exert the utmost of your courage and virtue.’’ Soon 
after this answer made by the Ionians, the Persians were seen 
advancing into the plains of Salamis; upon which the kings 
of Cyprus drawing up their forces in order of battle, placed 
the best of the Salaminians and Solians against the front of* 
the Persians, and all the rest of the Cyprians against the 
enemy’s auxiliaries. Onesilus voluntarily placed himself di- 
rectly against Artybius the Persian general; who was mounted 
on a managed horse, accustomed to rise against an armed 
enemy. Of this, Onesilus had been already informed; and 
having with him an officer well skilled in military affairs, and 
of great boldness, he said to him, ** Artybius is mounted on 
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** a horse, taught to stand upright, and with his feet and teeth 
*¢ to kill the man he is pushed against: choose therefore imme- 
“< diately, whether thou wilt undertake to deal with Artybiys or 
“* his horse.” * IT am ready,” answered the officer, **to do both, 
*‘ or either, or any other thing you shall command. But I 
“shall take tiberty to propose that which I think most con- 
‘** ducmg to your honour. He who is a king and a general, 
*¢ should never decline to engage against one who is of the 
** same condition. Forif you kill him, your glory is great; 
* and if he kills you, which the gods avert, you are only un- 
** fortunate in part, because you fall by a noble hand. In the 
*§ mean time we subjects will fight against those who are our 
*‘ equals: and as to the horse, you have nothing to fear; for 
*‘ J take upon me to prevent him from falling upon any man 
** for the time to come.” Soon after these words, the a:mies 
engaged both by sea and Jand. All the Ionians fought vi- 
gorously, and defeated the Phoenicians at sea: but the Sa- 
mians surpassed the rest in valour that day. By land, when 
the armies met, and the battle was begun, Artybius pushed 
his horse towards Onesilus, and Onesilus struck Artybius, as 
he had concerted before with his officer. The officer on his 
part, seeing the horse raising his feet to the shield of Onesilus, 
struck him with a scythe, and cut them both off. So that Arty- 
bius the Persian general fell with his horse to the ground at 
one blow. But as the dispute grew hot on both sides, Stesenor 
tyrant of Curium, which is said to be a colony of Argos, re- 
volted to the enemy with a considerable number of forces 
under his command; and presently after this treachery of the 
Curians, the chariots of war belonging to Salamis followed 
their example: by which means the Persians obtained the 
victory, and the Cyprians were put to flight with great 
slaughter. Among others, Onesilus the son of Chersis, who 
had persuaded the Cyprians to revolt, was killed in this battle; 
together with Aristocyprus king of the Solians, the son of that 
Philocyprus, who of all the princes of his time is most com- 
mended in the verses of Solon the Athenian, which he made 
‘during his stay at Cyprus. The Amathusians cut off the head 
ef Onesilus, because he had besieged their city, and placed it 
over the gates of Amathus: where, after some time, when ‘the 
head was become empty, a swarm of bees entered, and filled 
the skull with honey. Upon which the Amathusians g¢on- 
sulting the oracle, were admonished, that if they would inter 
the head, and sacrifice annually to Onesilus, as to a hero, 
taucir affairs should prosper. The Amathusians did accord- 
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ingly, and continued those sacrifices to my time. The Io- 
nians, who had fought by sea on the coast of Cyprus, hearing 
the disaster of Onesilus, and that the rest of the Cyprian cities 
were besieged, except Salamis, which the Salaminians had re- 
stored to their former king Gorgus, sailed away to Ionia. Of 
all the cities of Cyprus, Soli sustained the longest siege; but 
in the fifth euth the place was taken by the Persians, after 
they had undermined the walls. And thus the Cyprians, hav- 
ing been a free people during one year, were again reduced 
into servitude. 

Daurises, Hymees, and Otanes, whose wives were daughters 
to Darius, having, together with other Persian generals, pm- 
sued those Ionians who made war against Sardis to their 
ships, and afterwards defeated them in the field, separated 
themselves, in order to destroy the cities. Daurises directing 
his march towards those of the Hellespont, took Dardanus, 
Abydus, Percote, Lampsacus, and Pesus; employing no more 
than one day in the reduction of each. But advancing from 
Pesus towards Parium, he received a message, importing, that 
the Carians entertaining a correspondence with the Ionians, 
had likewise revolted from the Persians. Upon this advice 
he abandoned the Hellespont, and led his army against the 
Carians; who being informed of his march, before his arrival 
in their territories, assembled their forces at a place called the 
White Columns, upon the river Marsya, which passes through 
the country of Hydrias, and falls into the Meander. Divers 
propositions were made in this camp. but none, in my opi- 
nion, so good as that of Pixodarus the son of Mausolus, a 
Cyndian, who had married the daughter of Syennesis king of 
Cilicia. He advised that the Carians would pass the Meander, 
and fight the Persians on the other side; that having the 
river in their rear, and no way left to retreat, they might be 
necessitated to keep their ground, and surpass the common 
valour of men. But the Carians, rejecting his proposition, 
resolved to let the Persians pass the Meander; to the end 
that if they should be beaten, the river might be i the way, 
and cut off their retreat. So the Persians advancing passed 
the Meander; and the Carians expecting the enemy on the 
banks of the river Marsya, fought a long and bloody battle, 
till at last, oppressed with numbers, they were totally defeated. 
In this action two thousand Persians and ten thousand Ca- 
rians were killed. The rest of the Carians who escaped out 
of the fight fled to Labranda, and betook themselves to a vast 
grove, sacred to the military Jupiter, and filled with plane 
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traes. ‘They are the only people we know who.sacrifice to 
that deity, under the name of the God of armies. When 
they had taken sanctuary in that place, willing to make the 
best provision they could for their own safety, they consulted 
together, whether they should surrender themselves to the 
Persians, or entirely abandon Asia: and while they deliberated 
about this affair, the Milesians with their confederates came 
to their assistance: which so encouraged the Carians, that 
they immediately changed their design, and resolved to try 
the fortune of war again. Accordingly they met the Per- 
sians, and fought another battle with more obstinacy than the 
former ; but in the end were put to flight, with great slaughter, 
in which the Milesians suffered most. Yet after this blow the 
Carians continued te carry on the war; and hearing that the 
Persians designed to invade their cities, placed an ambuscade 
on the way to Dasus; into which the Persians falling by 
night, were cut in pieces, with their generals Daurises, 
Amorges, and Sisamaces. Myrses the son of Gyges was 
likewise involved in this slaughter: and such was the end of 
these Persians. Heraclides, the son of Ibanolis a Mylasian, 
was the author of this enterprize. 

Hymees, another of those who pursued the Ionians after 
the expedition of Sardis, bending his march towards the 
Propontis, took the city of Cius in Mysia. But hearing that 
Daurises had quitted the Hellespont, and was advancing 
against the Carians, he abandoned the Propontis; and being 
arrived with his army on the Hellespont, subdued all the 
fBolians of the Ilan coast, together with the Gergithes, who 
were the only remaining people of the ancient Teucrians: 
and after the conquest of these nations died at Troas. In the 
mean time Artaphernes, governor of Sardis; and Otanes, who 
was one of the three generals, being appointed to invade Ionia, 
with the confining territories of the Atolians, possessed them- 
selves of Clazomene, belonging to the Ionians, and took Cyme 
from the Molians. The news of which disasters so discom~ 
posed the mind of Aristagoras the Milesian, who knew he had 
heen the disturber of Ionia, and author of these great-confu- 
sions, that he began to consider how to make his escape; 
since he evidently saw he could do nothing effectually against 
Darius, To that end he summoned those of his faction te- 
gether; and having told them their common safety required 
that care should be taken to secure a place of refuge, in case 
they should be expelled from Miletus; he asked, whether he 
ought to conduct a colony to Sardinia, or to the city of Myr- 
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cinus, built by Histizus in the country of Edone, which he 
received from Darius. But Hecatzus the historian, son to 
Hegesander, declared his opinion against both those propo- 
sitions, and said, that if they should be compelled to relinquish 
Miletus, they ought to build a city in the island Lerus, and 
there continue quiet, till they could safely return back again. 
This was the counsel of Hecatzeus. Nevertheless Aristagoras, 
choosing rather to go to Myrcinus, left the government of 
Miletus in the hands of Pythagoras, an eminent citizen; and 
together with all those who were willing to accompany him, 
sailed into Thrace, and took possession of the region to which 
he was bound. But as he was besieging a place situate be- 
yond those limits, he perished with his army by the hands of 
certain Thracians, who before had offered to surrender upon 
terms. 
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Tuus died Aristagoras, who induced the Jonians to 1evolt: 
and Histizus tyrant of Miletus, having obtained leave of 
Darius, went to Sardis: where, when he arrived from Susa, 
Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, asked his opinion concerning 
the cause of the Ionian defection. Hstizeus said, he could not 
imagine: and pretending to be ignorant of all that had passed, 
seemed extremely surprised at the account he heard. But 
Artaphernes perceiving his dissimulation, and being fully in- 
formed of the true reason of the revolt, replied, ‘* Histizeus, 
‘Sthis affair stands thus; thou wast the maker of that shoe, 
‘© which Aristagoras put upon his foot.” By which words 
Histizeus collecting that Artaphernes was well informed, and 
fearing the consequences, went away the following night to- 
wards the sea, and deceived Darius: for instead of reducing 
the great island of Sardinia, accordiag to his promise, he 
took upon himself the conduct of the lonian war against the 
king. At his landing in Chio he was seized by the Chians, 
upon suspicion that he had some design to execute there in 
favour of Darius. But when they understood the whole 
truth, and found he was an enemy to the king, they set him 
at liberty again. During his stay in that place, being ques- 
tioned by the Jonians to what end he had so earnestly pressed 
Aristagoras by messages to revolt from Darius, and brought 
such disasters upon Ionia; he concealed the true reason, and 
YS 
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told them, that the king had resolved to bring the Phoenicians 
into Ionia, and to transport the Ionians into Phoenicia. This, 
he said, was the cause of his message to Aristagoras: and 
thus he alarmed the Ionians; though indeed Darius had 
never formed any such design. After these things, he gained 
one Hermippus an Atarnian, and sent him to Sardis with 
letters to certain Persians he had discoursed with before, 
concerning a revolt. But Hermippus, not delivering the 
letters to the persons to whom they were addressed, put them 
into the hands of Artaphernes; who by this means perceiving 
what was doing, commanded the messenger to deliver the 
letters of Histiseus according to his instructions, and bring to 
him the answers he should receive from the Persians. ‘Thus 
Artaphernes having made a full discovery, put many of the 
Persians to death, and caused a great disorder in Sardis. 
Histizeus, disappointed of these hopes, was conducted back to 
Miletus by the Chians at his own request: but the Milesians, 
being pleased with their deliverance from Aristagoras, and 
the liberty they enjoyed, would by no means receive another 
tyrant into their country. Upon which, endeavouring to 
enter the city by night with an armed force, he was wounded 
in the shoulder by a Milesian, and after that repulse returned 
to Chio. But finding he could not persuade the Chians to 
entrust him with their fleet, he passed over to Mitylene, and 
prevailed with the Lesbians to furnish him with eight ships; 
which they fitted out, and accompanied him to Byzantium. 
In this station they took all the ship. that came out of the 
Euxine, except such as were willing to take part with His- 
tizeus. 

During the course of these actions done by Huistizeus and 
the Mityleneans, the enemy prepared to attack Miletus with 
a formidable army, and a numerous fleet. For the Persian 
generals slighting the other places, had drawn all their troops 
together in order to that attempt. Their maritime forces 
consisted of the Phoenicians, Cilicians, and Egyptians; with 
the Cyprians, who had been lately subdued: but of all these, 
the Pheenicians shewed the greatest zeal to forward the enter- 
prize. When the Ionians heard of the enemy’s preparations 
against Miletus and the rest of Ionia, they sent the principal 
pee of their several councils to the general assembly: where 

ing arrived, and consulting together, they unanimously re- 
solved that they would not bring together any land forces to op- 
pose the Persians; but, whilst the Milesians should defend the 
city to the utmost of their power, would arm and fit out all the 
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ships they had; and then repairing with all expedition to 
Lade, a little island near Miletus, engage the enemy in a sea 
battle within view of the Milesians. In this resolution the 
Tonians manned their ships, and appearing at the rendezvous 
in conjunction with those Atohans who inhabit AXolia, drew 
their fleet into the following order. The Milesians with 
eighty ships were ranged at the head of the line, stretching to 
the eastward; and next to these the Prientans with twelve 
ships, and the Myusians with three; followed by seventeen of 
the Teians, and a hundred sail of Chians. The centre was 
composed of the Erythrzeans in eight; the Phocsans in three; 
and the Lesbians in seventy ships. The Samians alone with 
sixty sail, were placed in the rear to the westward. So that 
the whole Ionian fleet consisted of three hundred and fifty- 
three ships. And though the Barbarians arrived on the 
Milesian coast with six hundred ships, and all their land 
forces; yet the Persian generals hearing the number of the 
Ionian fleet, began to fear they should not obtain the victory ; 
nor be able to take Miletus, unless they could be masters at 
sea: and apprehending the displeasure of Darius, if the event 
should prove unsuccessful, summoned together the tyrants of 
Ionia, who having been expelled by Aristagoras out of their 
dominions, had fled to the Medes, and at that time accom- 
panied the enemy in the expedition against the Milesians. 
To these men, when they were met together, the Persians 
spoke in the following terms: ‘* If any among you, O Jonians, 
‘are desirous to shew your affection to the king’s service, 
‘‘ this is the time. Let every one of you endeavour to divide 
“ his own subjects from the rest of the confederacy : promis- 
‘* ing, in order to that end, that none shall suffer on account 
°° of their rebellion; that we will neither burn the temples, 
‘“nor their own private houses; and that gaurd shall be as 
‘* favourably treated as before. But if they refuse this offer, 
*‘and resolve to determine the dispute by the sword, ac- 
** quaint them with the evils which will inevitably ensue upon 
“their obstinacy: that, after we have conquered, they shall 
‘© be reduced to the condition of slaves; that we will make 
‘S eunuchs of the youth; transport all their virgins to Bac- 
‘* tria; and give their country to another people.” When the 
Persians had expressed themselves in this manner, and night 
was come, every one of the Ionian tyrants sr eer se te a mes- 
senger to those he had formerly commanded, with instruc- 
tions to let them know what they were to expect. But the 
ionians upon the reception of these messages despised their 
¥ 4 
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menaces, and would not be guilty of so great treachery: for 
each nation was of opinion, that they alone were solicited by 
the enemy. Such were the actions of the Persians, immediately 
after their arrival before Miletus. 

The Ionians, having assembled their fleet near Lade, called 
a council of war; in which, after divers propositions had been 
made, Dionysius general of the Phoczeans spoke to this effect; 
“ Our affairs, O Ionians, are upon a needle’s point; we must 
** either vindicate our liberty now, or be totally enslaved and 
*‘ punished as fugitives. If you would submit to some hard- 
‘* ships at this time, you may indeed be uneasy for the pre- 
*‘ sent: but those toils will enable you to preserve your free- 
** dom, and oveicome your enemies. Whereas if you aban- 
** don yourselves to effeminacy and disorder, I despair to see 
‘you escape with impunity out of the hands of the king. 
‘© Yet could I persuade you to follow my advice, and permit 
‘me to regulate your conduct, I would undertake, unless the 
‘Ss Gods inte: pose, either that our enemies will not fight us at 
‘all, or if they do, that they shall be beaten.” When the 
Jonians heard this, they consented to put themselves under 
the discipline of Dionysius; who every day drawing the fleet 
into order of battle, commanded the squadrons frequently to 
change their stations, that he might accustom the rowers to 
the labour of the oar, and obliged all the soldiers to wear their 
armour. When they had performed his orders, they lay at 
anchor the remaining part of the day: and thus he exercised 
the Ionians in the fatigues of war. Seven days they continued 
to obey the commands of Dionysius: but being unacquainted 
with such hardships, and exhausted by daily labour and the 
scorching heat of the sun, they began to complain one to an- 
other in such terms as these; ‘‘ What demon have we neg- 
‘‘ lected, and now pay so dear for our contempt? Senseless 
‘sand deprived of understanding, we have surrendered our- 
‘S selves into the hands of an insolent Phoczan; who, though 
‘‘ he brought in no more than three ships to the common de- 
“¢ fence, destroys us by intolerable hardships. Great numbers 
‘Sof us are already fallen into distempers, and we may rea- 
‘¢ sonably expect many more will soon be in the same condi- 
‘tion. It were better for us to suffer any other thing, than 
‘‘ the pressures we now lie under: better to expect a future 
‘‘ servitude, of what sort soever, than to draw upon our own 
«¢ heads the additiou of these present calamities. Let us take 
* courage then, and no longer submit to his commands.”’ This 
‘discourse was so universal, that they unanimously refused 
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to obey the orders of Dionysius, and forming a camp in the 
island, sat under the shade of their tents, and would not 
return to perform their exercise on board. The generals of 
the Samians observing these things, and seeing great dis- 
orders among the Ionians, accepted the proposal they had re- 
ceived on the part of the Persians, by a message from Afaces 
the son of Syloson, exhorting them to abandon the confederacy: 
and being persuaded that the Ionians could not possibly pre- 
vail against the king, because they knew, if that fleet of Da- 
rius should be destroyed. he would send another five times as 
powerful, they embraced the occasion; and perceiving the 
lonians would not acquit themselves like men, thought they 
should be gainers, 1f they could preserve their temples and 
private houses from destruction. ‘This AXaces, who prevailed 
with the Samians, was the son of Syloson, the son of another 
fEaces; and being tyrant of Samos, had been deprived of his 
dominions by Aristagoras the Milesian, as the rest of the 
Ionian tyrants were. In this disposition of things, the Pho- 
nicians advanced with their ships, and the Ionians came on 
likewise in order of battle: but I cannot affirm with certainty 
who among the Icnians behaved themselves well or ill, after 
tle two fleets were engaged, because they mutually accuse one 
another. Yet they say, that the Samians, in pursuance of 
their agreement with /Eaces, immediately hoisting sail went 
out of the lne, and returned to Samos, eleven ships only ex- 
cepted, the captains of which stayed and fought, in disobedience 
to their leaders; and for this action were rewarded at their 
return by the community of Samos, with an inscription on a 
pillar, declaring their names and families; in order to transmit 
their memory to posterity with honour; which monument is still 
seen In the public place. When the Lesbians, who were in 
the next station, saw that the Samians had betaken themselves 
to flight, they followed their example; and most of the Ionians 
did the same. But among those who persisted in the battle, 
the Chians, as they suffered the greatest loss, so they gave the 
most signal proofs of their valour, and defended themselves to 
extremity. They brought, as I said before, one hundred 
ships, each of which had forty chosen citizens on board; and 
though they saw that the greatest part of the confederates had 
abandoned the common cause, they would not be persuaded 
to imitate their treachery; but choosing rather to remain with 
the few, they advanced and engaged the enemy: till at last, 
after they had taken many ships, and lost more of their own, 
they fled away homewards with the rest. Those Chians, who 
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had their ships disabled in the fight, being pursued by the 
enemy, made the best of their way to Mycale; and having 
run their ships aground on that shore, marched by land into 
the country of Ephesus, and arrived near the city by night, at 
a time when the women were celebrating the rites of Ceres. 
The Ephesians altogether ignorant of what had befallen the 
Chians, and seeing an armed multitude within their territories, 
thought they could be no other than robbers, who had a de- 
sign upon the women; and in that opinion sallying out with 
the whole force of the city, killed them all on the spét; and this 
wus the fate of those Chians. In the mean time Dionysius 
the Phoczan, when he saw the Ionians totally defeated, aban- 
doned the fight, and sailed away with three ships he had taken 
from the enemy. But not at all doubting that Phoczea would 
be subdued with the rest of Ionia, instead of returning home, 
he went directly to Phoenicia; and after he had made booty 
of many trading ships on that coast, sailed away with immense 
riches to Sicily: from whence he committed great depreda- 
tions upon the Carthaginians and Tuscans, yet always sparing 
the Grecians. The Persians on their part, having obtained this 
victory over the Ionians, besieged Miletus both by sea and 
land; and after they had undermined the walls, and employed 
all manner of military engines 1n the siege, took and destroyed 
the city, in the sixth year after the 1:evolt of Aristagoras, and 
reduced the inhabitants to servitude, as the oracle had fore- 
told. For when the Argians consulted the Pythian touching 
the fortune of their city, they received a double answer; partly 
concerning themselves, and partly respecting the Maulesians. 
That which was addressed to the Argians we shall repeat in 
a proper place; the other part relating to the Milecians was 
comprehending in the followed lines: 


Miletus, source of ill, thy stores shal] serve 
To feast and to enrich a multitude 

Men with long hair shall sit, and see their feet 
Wash’'d by thy virgins, Didyma shall see 

Her altars to another place transferr’d. 


These things fell upon the Milesians at that time: for the 
greater part of the men were killed by the Persians, who wear 
long hair; their women and children were made slaves, and 
the temple in Didyma, with the grove and oracle, were re- 
duced to ashes. The great riches deposited in this place we 
have already mentioned on divers occasions. All the Mile- 
sian prisoners were conducted to Susa; from whence Darius, 
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without any other ill usage, sent them to inhabit the city of 
Ampe, situate near the mouth of the Tigris, not far from the 
place where that river falls into the Red sea. The Persians 
reserved to themselves the lands that lie about Miletus, with 
all the level country, and gave the Carians of Pedieis posses- 
sion of the hills. In this desolation, the Sybarites, who after 
their expulsion went to inhabit the cities of Laos and Scydrus, 
requited not the former kindness of the Milesians. For after 
the Crotonians had taken Sybaris, the Milesians shaved the 
heads of ali their youth, and gave public demonstrations of 
their sorrow: because these two cities had been more strictly 
united in friendship than any other. ‘But the Athenians be- 
haved themselves in another manner, and many ways mani- 
fested the sense they had of the calamities of the Milesians; 
particularly when Phrynicus had composed a dramatic poem 
concerning the destruction of Miletus, the whole theatre burst 
into tears at the representation, fined him a thousand drachmas 
for renewing the memory of a misfortune they took to be their 
own, and gave order that the piece should never more appear 
in public. In this manner the Milesians were ejected. 

But the Samians who were of any consideration, not ap- 
proving what their generals had done in favour of the Medes, 
assembled a council after the event of the battle at sea, and 
took a resolution to relinquish thei country before the arrival 
of their tyrant /Eaces; lest by continuing 1n Samos they 
should become slaves to him and the Medes. In that con- 
juncture the Zanclzeans, a people of Sicily, being desirous to 
have a city inhabited by Ionians, sent messengers to Ionia, 
with orders to solicit them to settle a colony in that part which 
faces the Tyrrhenian sea, and is called the beautiful coast. 
Upon this invitation the Samians, and such Milesians as had 
escaped by flight, were the only Ionians who went thither. 
Duuiing their voyage, and at the time of their landing in the 
country of the Epizephyrian Locrians, the Zancleans, with 
Scythes their king, were employed in the siege of a Sicilian 
city; which Anaxilaus tyrant of Rhegium and an enemy of 
the Zancleans understanding, he insinuated to the Samians, 
that it would be more advantageous for them to seize the city 
of Zancle in the absence of the inhabitants, than to settle on 
the coast designed for their establishment. The Samians, soon 
persuaded to do as he advised, possessed themselves of Zancle 
_accordingly; which the Zanclezans hearing, hastened to reco- 
ver their city, and called to their assistance Hippocrates tyrant 
of Gela their ally. But Hippocrates arriving with his army, 
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caused Scythes king of Zancle to be seized for abandoning 
the city, and banished him with his brother Pythogenes to 
Inycum: after which by an agreement made with the Samians, 
and confirmed on both sides by an oath, he betrayed the rest 
of the Zancleeans; on condition to have one half of the slaves 
and plunder of the city, besides all that should be found in 
the country. Under colour of this contract, Hippocrates 
took the greater part of the Zanclzans, and treated them as 
slaves; delivering three hundred of the principal citizens to 
be put to death by the Samians: but they would not commit so 
cruel an action. In conclusion, Scythes king of the Zancle- 
ans made his escape from Inycum to Hymera, and there em- 
barking passed over into Asia to Dartus; who thought him 
the most sincere of all the Grecians he had seen in bis court. 
For Scythes, after he had made a voyage to Sicily with the 
king’s leave, returned back to him again, and died among the 
Persians, very old and very rich. ‘Thus the Samians at once 
escaped the yoke of the Medes, and without pains made them- 
selves masters of Zancle, a great and beautiful city. 

After the battle which was fought by sea for the possession 
of Miletus, the Phoenicians, by order of the Persians, con- 
ducted /Maces the son of Syloson to Samos, in recompence of 
his merits and service. ‘his was the only city of all those 
that revolted from Darius which escaped with its houses and 
temples undestroyed; because the Samians had abandoned 
their allies in the engagement at sea. The Persians, after the 
reduction of Miletus, soon possessed themselves of Caria ; 
partly by a voluntary submission of the inhabitants, and partly 
by force. 

While Histizeus the Milesian continued about Byzantium, 
intercepting the trading ships of the Ionians im their passage 
from the Euxine, he received an account of all that had passed 
at Miletus; and leaving the care of his affairs on the Hellespont 
to Bisaltes of Abydus, the son of Apollophanes, he took the 
Lesbians with him and sailed to Chio: where, meeting with 
opposition from a guard which was posted in a deep and nar- 
row pass, he killed great numbers on the spot: and afterwards 
marching with the Lesbians from a small town of the island, 
subdued the rest of the Chians, considerably weakened by the 
preceding fight at sea. But because the great desolations 
which are about to fall upon any city or nation seldom hap- 
pen without some previous signs, the Chians had divers very 
remarkable. For of one hundred young men they sent to 
Delphi, two only returned home, aficr they had lost ninety- 
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eight of their companions by the plague. And a little before 
the battle at sea, a house in the city falling upon the heads of 
one hundred and twenty boys, as they were learning to read, 
killed all that number, except one. After these divine admo- 
nitions, the disaster of their fleet ensued; which brought the 
city upon her knees: and the invasion of Histizeus with the 
Lesbians following upon this, and surprising the Chians in 
that low condition, finished the catastrophe of the island. 
From thence Histizus with a numerous army of Ionians and 
fEolians went to Thasus, and while he was besieging that 
place, received information, that the Phoenicians had left Mi- 
letus, with a design to invade the rest of Ionia. Upon which 
breaking up from Thasus, he passed over to Lesbos with all 
his forces ; and from thence, because he found his army under 
a consternation, he sailed again to Atarneus, under pretence 
of collecting provisions in that country, and on the plains of 
Caicus in Mysia. But Harpagus a Persian general, being in 
those paits with a considerable army, fell upon him soon after 
his landing; killed most of his men upon the place, and took 
Histizeus prisoner in the following manner. Whilst the Gre- 
cians made a long and vigorous resistance against the Per- 
sians at Malene in the country of Atarneus, the enemy’s ca- 
valry came pouring in upon them with such fury, that they 
were forced to abandon the field: which Histizeus perceiving, 
and hoping the king would not put him to death for his 
offence, he suffered himself to be taken prisoner; too much de- 
siring to preserve his life. For as he fled, and was ready to 
fall into the hands of a Persian, who had a sword drawn to 
kill him, he in the Persian language discovered himself to be 
Histieus the Milesian. And I am of opinion, that if he had 
been conducted alive to Susa, Darius would have paidoned 
his fault, and given him his liberty. But lest that should 
happen; and Histizeus escaping, should again insinuate him- 
self into the king’s favour; Artaphernes governor of Sardis, 
and Harpagus, whose prisoner he was, ordered him to be 
crucified at his arrival in that city, and sent his head em- 
balmed to Darius at Susa. When the king was informed of 
this action, he expressed his discontent against the authors, be- 
cause they had not brought Histizeus alive to his presence ; 
and commanded his head to be washed, and decently interred, 
as the remains of a man, who had highly merited of himself 
and the Peisians. ‘Thus died Histizeus. 

The Persian fleet, which wintered at Miletus, easily sub- 
dued in the following year Chio, Lesbos, and Tenedos, islands 
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ying near the continent: and in every one of these, when the 
Barbarians had possessed themselves of the place, they hunted 
the inhabitants into a sort of net. For taking one another b 

the hand, and forming a line, from the north to the sout 

side, they marched over the island, and drove all the people 
before them. They took the Ionian cities on the continent 
by the same fleet; but attempted not to inclose the inhabitants 
in the samie manner, because that was impossible: and after 
they had done this, the Persian generals made good the me- 
nacing messages they had sent to the Ionians, when the two 
armies were in view. For upon the reduction of the Ionian 
cities, they made eunuchs of the handsomest of the youth, 
sent the most beautiful virgins to the king, and burnt the 
private houses and temples. Thus the Ionians were the third 
time conquered; once by the Lydians, and twice afterwards 
by the Persians. This done, the Persian fleet having already 
reduced the places situate on the right hand of those who sail 
into the Hellespont, departed from ‘enix and subdued all the 
countries that lie on the left, and belong to Europe. Of this 
number were the Hellespontine Chersonesus, containing many 
cities; Perinthus, Selybris, Byzantium, and divers walled 
towns of Thrace. The Byzantians, with the Chalcedonians 
who are situate beyond them, would not wait the coming of 
the Phoenician fleet; but leaving their habitations, and flying 
to the Euxine, built the city of Mesambria on that sea. In the 
mean time the Phoenicians burnt the places I have mentioned, 
and sailing to Proconnesus and Artace, set fire to these like- 
wise: after which they returned to Chersonesus, in order to 
destroy all those cities they had not ruined at their first land- 
ing. As for Cyzicus, they had not touched there; because 
the Cyzicenians were under the obedience of the king before 
the Phoenician expedition, having already capitulated with 
(Ebares the son of Megabyzus, prefect of Dascylium. The 
rest of the Chersonesian cities were subdued by the Pheeni- 
cians, except Cardia, which was then under the dominion of 
Miltiades the son of Cimon and grandson to Stesagoras, and 
had been formerly acquired by Miltiades the son of Cypselus 
in the following manner. The Thracian Dolonces, ancient 
inhabitants of that part of Chersonesus, having suffered much 
in a war against the Absynthians, sent their kings to enquire of 
the Delphian oracle concerning the event; and were admo- 
nished by the Pythian, to desire the first man, who after their 
departure from the temple should invite them to lodge in his 
house, to lead a colony into their country. Accordingly the 
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Dolonces passing by the sacred way through the territories of 
the Phoczans and Beeotians, and receiving no offer of enter- 
tainment, turned into the road of Athens. In that time Pi- 
sistratus had indeed the supreme power; but Miltiades the 
son of Cypselus was not without authority in Athens; bein 
of an illustrious family, anciently descended from AZacus an 
AEgina, and afterwards established among the Athenians by 
Phileeus the son of Ajax, the first of that blood who settled 
there. This Miltiades sitting before his gates, and seeing the 
Dolonces passing by, clothed and armed in a different man- 
ner from the Athenians, called out to them; and upon their 
coming to him, desired they would be his guests, and accept 
the entertainment of his house. They accepted his invitation; 
and after they had been hospitably entertained, acquainted him 
with the oracle, and requested him to act in conformity to the 
admonition of the god. Miltiades hearkened to their propo- 
sition; and complied with more readiness, because he grew 
impatient of the government of Pisistratus, and desired an op- 
portunity to withdraw. In these sentiments he went to Del- 
phi to consult the oracle, whether he should yield to the re- 
quest of the Dolonces; and received an encoyraging answer 
from the Pythian. Upon which Miltiades the son of Cypse- 
lus, who had formerly been victorious in the Olympian cha- 
riot-race, taking with him all such Athenians as were willing 
to join in his expedition, set sail with the Dolonces; and arriv- 
ing in their country was invested with the sovereign power. 
The first thing he did was to build a wall upon the isthmus of 
Chersonesus, from the city of Cardia to that of Pactya, in 
order to prevent the Absynthians from infesting the country 
for the future with their incursions. This isthmus is thirty- 
six stades in breadth; and the whole length of Chersonesus, 
beginning in that place, is four hundred and twenty stades. 
hen Mltiades had built this wall on the neck of Chersone- 
sus, and by that means excluded the Absynthians, he in the 
next place made war upon the Lampsacenians; and falling 
into an ambuscade, was taken alive by the enemy. But Croe- 
sus the Lydian having a great esteem for him, and hearing 
this event, dispatched a messenger to Lampsacus with orders 
to demand the liberty of Miltiades, and to threaten, if they 
refused to comply, that he would use them as pines. The 
Lampsacenians differing in opinion about the meaning of the 
menace sent by Croesus, that he would use them as pines, were 
not a little perplexed at his message. But so soon as one of 
their senators, understanding the sense of those words, had 
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acquainted them, that the pine alone of all trees perishes en- 
tirely upon cutting, without emitting any after-shoots; the 
Lampsacenians, dreading the power of Croesus, delivered Mil- 
tiades, and sent him home. ‘Thus having escaped by the 
means of Croesus, and afterwards dying without children, he 
left his dominion and riches to Stesagoras the son of Cimon, 
his brother by the same mother. The Chersonesians honour 
him with sacrifices, as the founder of their city, in the ac- 
customed manner, having instituted gymnastic and equestrian 
exercises on that occasion, in which no Lampsacenian is per- 
mitted to contend for the prize. During the war, which still 
continued against the people of Lampsacus, Stesagoras like- 
wise died without children; being killed by the blow of an 
axe he received on the head from the hand of one, who pre- 
tending to be a deserter, was indeed a most cruel enemy: 
after whose death the Pisistratides sent Miltiades, the son of 
Cimon, and brother of Stesagoras, to Chersonesus, with one 
ship, to take upon him the government; having been already 
favourable to him in Athens, as 1f they had not had any part 
in the murder of his father Cimon, which I shall relate in 
another place. Arriving in Chersonesus, he kept himself re- 
tired, under colour of honouring the memory of his brother 
Stesagoras; which the Chersonesians hearing, the principal 
persons of every city assembled together; and commng to his 
house with intentions to condole with him, were all seized and 
imprisoned. By this means Miltiades made himself master of 
Chersonesus; entertained five hundred auxiliaries for his 
guard; and married Hegesipyla, daughter to Olorus king of 
Thrace. But he had not been long in possession, before he 
met with greater difficulties than he had yet experienced. 
For in the third year of his government, he fled out of the 
country, not daring to wait the coming of the Scythian No- 
mades, who having been irritated by the expedition of Da- 
rius, had assembled their forces, and advanced to the frontier 
of Chersonesus. Nevertheless, upon the departure of the Scy- 
thians, he was again restored by the Dolonces: and in the third 
year after this, hearing that the Phoenicians were at Tenedus, 
he put ‘all his riches on board five ships, and sailed for Athens. 
But when he had passed the coast of Chersonesus in his 
voyage from Cardia, and was sailing through the bay of Mc- 
lane, the Phoenician fleet fell in with his ships, and took one 
of the five, commanded by Metiochus, his eldest son, though 
born of another woman, and not of the daughter of Olorus 
king of Thrace; whilst he with the other four escaped to Im- 
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brus. The Phoenicians understanding that the captain of the 
ship they had taken was the son of Miltiades, conducted him 
to the king, in hope of meriting his favour in a peculiar man- 
ner; because Miltiades hed formerly endeavoured to persuade 
the Ionian generals to comply with the Scythians, when they 
were desired to break the bridge and return home. But Da- 
rius, after the Phoenicians had put Mcetiochus the son of Mil- 
tiades into his bunds, was so far from doing him any hurt, that 
on the contrary he conferred great benefits upon him. For 
ne presented him with a house and lands, and gave him a 

ersian wife, by whom he had children of honourable esteem 
among the Persians. In the mean time Miltiades arrived at 
Athens from Imbrus, and during that year the Persians at- 
tempted nothing more against the Ionians: on the contrary, 
one thing was done very much to their advantage. For Ar- 
taphernes governor of Sardis, having obliged the enemies to 
send deputies to him, compelled the Ionians to enter into an 
agreement to be mutually answerable for all future injuries, 
and to desist from committing depredations one upon another. 
After which he measured their lands by parasanges, (each con- 
taining thirty stades,) and settled the tribute they should pay, 
in proportion to the extent of their territories. This regula- 
tion established by Artaphernes, being little different from that 
which they were under before, continued to be observed by 
the inhabitants in our time. And thus the differences of the 
Ionians were composed. 

In the beginning of the next spring, after the king had re- 
called his generals, Mardonius the son of Gobyas, a young 
man, who had newly married Artozostra the daughter of Da- 
rius, marched down to the coast, with numerous forces to be 
employed both by land and by sea; and embarking in Cilicia, 
set sail with the fleet, while the other generals Icd the land 
army to the Hellespont. When he had passed the coast of 
Asia, and was arrived in Ionia, he did an action, which will 
seem incredible to those Grecians, who cannot believe that 
Otanes endeavoured to persuade the seven Persians to establish | 
a democracy in Persia, as most advantageous to the nation. 
For Ma:donius deposed all the Ionian tyrants, and settled a 
popular government in every city. After which he departed 
to the Hellespont; and having thete assembled a great army, 
with a numerous fleet, passed over that sea into Kurope, and 
turned his maich towards Eretria and Athens. ‘The reduction 
of these places was indeed the pretest of their enterprize; but 
they really intended no less than to subdue all the Grecian 
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eaties they could. For with their fleet they reduced the Tha-~- 
sians without resistance, and with their land forces added Ma- 
cedonia to their former conquests; which they had carried to 
the borders of that country before this expedition. From 
Thasus their fleet stood over to the continent, and coasted 
along the shore to Acanthus: but as they were endeavouring 
to double the cape of mount Athos, they were surprised in a 
storm of wind, blowing from the north with such insup- 
portable violence, that more than one half of their ships were 
driven ashore against the mountain. The general report ig, 
that they lost by this disaster three hundied ships, and up- 
wards of twenty thousand men; many of these being devoured 
by monstrous marine animals which abound in that sea, 
many dashed in pieces on the rocks, while some who could 
not swim perished in the water, and others died with cold. 
In the mean time Mardonius encamping with his army m 
Macedonia, was attacked in the night by the Bryges, a people 
of Thrace, who killed great numbers of his men, and wounded 
the general himself. Nevertheless they could not preserve 
themselves from falling unde: the power of the Persians; but 
were subdued by Mardonius before he quitted those parts: 
and then, considering the loss he had received from the 
Bryges, and the greater disaster of his fleet at mount Athos, 
he thought fit to retire; and accordingly repassed into Asia 
with his forces, after an unsuccessful expedition. 

In the following year Darius, being informed by the neigh- 
bours of the Thasians that they designed to revolt, dis- 
patched a messenger to command them to demolish their 
walis, and to send away their ships to Abdera. For the 
Thasians, who had been besieged by Histiseus the Milesian, 
and wanted not considerable revenues, applied their riches to 
the building of ships, and See | their city witha stronger 
wall. Their revenues arose partly from the continent, and 
partly from their mines: those of Scapte, which were of gold, 
producing to the value of eighty talents yearly, and those of 
Thasus something less; yet in such a quantity, that having 
their lands free, the Thasians usually received in all two 
hundred talents yearly from the continent and from the mines; 
and some times, in the best years, three hundred. I myself 
have seen all these mines: of which the most memorable are 
those found by the Phoenicians, who accompanied Thasus, 
when he settled in this island, and gave his name to the 
country. These Pheenician mines are situate between the 
Enyrians and Cenyrians of Thasus: where a great mountain, 
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which fronted Samothracia, has been overthrown by the 
miners in search of the ore. 

The Thasians in qbedience to the king demolished their 
walls, and sent away all their ships to Abdera. After which 
Darius resolving to try whether the Grecians would submit 
or make war against him, sent his heralds into divers parts of 
Greece to demand earth and water in his name: and when he 
had done this; dispatched other messengers to the tributary 
cities on the coast, with orders to build la:ge ships, and vessels 
ef transportation for horse. Whilst ‘these preparations were 
carried on, many people of the continent made their submis- 
sion to the Persian in the manner required by his heralds: 
and all the islanders in general complying with their demand, 
delivered the usual present of earth and water in testimony of 
obedience. When the Athenians heard these things, and that 
the people of AZgina had done like the rest, they suspected 
these last had willingly embraced this occasion of joining with 
the Persians, in order to make war against Athens; and readily 
taking the opportunity, sent to Sparta, and accused the 
fEginetes, as the betrayers of Greece. Upon this complaint 
Cleomenes the son of Anaxandrides, at that time king of 
Sparta, passed over to A¢gina, with intention to seize the prin- 
cipal persons concerned in that action; and endeavouring to 
put his design in execution, met with opposition from many 
of the ASginetes; but chiefly from Crius the son of Polycritus; 
who told him plainly, that he should not carry off any one of 
the imhabitants with impunity; that he came to make this 
attempt without the consent of the Spartans, corrupted by 
Athenian money; and that if things had not been so, the other 
king of Sparta would have accompanied him on this occasion : 
which words were spoken by Crius upon a private message he 
had received from Demaratus. ‘When Cleomenes was ready 
to depart, he asked Crius his name; and after Crius had 
informed him, said, ** *Crius, you would do well to point 
** your horns with brass; for you have a formidable enemy to 
‘‘ encounter.” Demaratus the son of Ariston was likewise 
king of Sparta at the same time with Cleomenes; and stayin 
at home aspersed the conduct of his colleague. He was indee 
of the younger branch; but as they were both descended from 
the same stock, their nobility was equal: except only, that the 
family of Eurysthenes, being the elder, was more respected. 
The Lacedemonians, differing from all the poets, affirm, that 
they were not conducted into the region they now possess by 

* This word in the Greek signifies a ran. 
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the sons of Aristodemus; but by their king Aristodemus him- 
self, who was the son of Aristomachus, grandson of Cleodzeus, 
and great grandson to Hyllus: that in a little time after their 
arrival, Argiva the wife of Aristodemus, and daughter, as they 
say, to Autesion the son of Tisamenes, whose father was 
Thersander the son of Polynices, brought him two male chil- 
dren at a birth; which he had no sooner seen than he died by 
sickness: that the Lacedemonians, according to the custom 
they observed in that age, determining to receive the eldest 
for their king, and not kiowing which to choose, because they 
were in every thing alike, went to examine the mother touching 
the birth of the children: that she, either really ignorant, or, 
which is more probable, dissembling the knowledge she had, 
out of a great desire to see both her sons created kings, denied 
she knew any thing of the primogeniture; that the Lacede- 
monians continuing still in doubt, sent to enquire of the oracle 
at Delphi, what resolution they should take; and that the 
Pythian exhorted them to receive both for their kings; but to 
pay the greatest honours to the eldest: that after this answer 
they were in no less perplexity than before; till one Panites a 
Messenian advised the Lacedemonians to observe which of the 
two children the mother would first wash and feed; assuring 
them, that if she was constant to the same method, they might 
be certain of the thing they so much desired to know; but if 
she should vary in her manner, and apply her care indifferently 
to both, they ought to believe she knew nothing of the matter 
in question, and endeavour to find out some other expedient: 
that the Spartans in pursuance of his advice, having diligently 
observed the mothe1, who had no suspicion of their design ; 
and imagining they perceived her to give the priority to one 
of the sons of Aristodemus, rather than to the other, they took 
him as the eldest ; educated him at the expence of the public; 
named him Eurysthenes, and gave the name of Procles to the 
younger: that these two brothers, after they had attained the 
age of men, could never agree during all the time of their lives; 
and that this animosity became hercditary in their descendants. 
The Lacedemonians are the only people of Greece who report 
these things: but J must not omit to mention what the rest of 
the Grecians say on this subject. ‘They affirm then, that all 
the Dorian kings from Perseus the son of Jupiter by Danae, 
are rightly computed by the Grecians, and were accounted 
Grecians in those times. I say, from Perseus; and go no 
higher; because he had no surname derived from a mortal 
father, as Hercules had from Amphytrion: and therefore I 
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may with reason forbear to look backward farther than 
Perseus. But if we trace the genealogy of Danae the daugh- 
ter of Acrisius, and enumerate their ancestors of the male line, 
we shall find that the leaders of the Dorians were originally 
natives of Egypt: and this is the account given by the Grecians. 
Nevertheless, the received opinion among the Persians is, that 
Perseus being an Assyrian by birth, became a Grecian by set- 
tling in Greece, which none of his ancestors had ever done. 
For the ancestors of Acrisius were no way related to Perseus; 
but were Egyptians, as the Grecians themselves own. And 
this I think sufficient to say concerning these things; forbear- 
ing to mention in what manner they, who were Egyptians, ac- 
cepted the offer of the Dorian kingdom ; because others have 
related that transaction; and contenting myself with giving 
an account of such particulars as I find to have been omitted 
by them. The Spartans conferred these honours upon their 
kings. In the first place, that they should enjoy the priest- 
hood, both of the Lacedemonian and the Olympian Jupiter : 
that they might make war in any 1egion at their pleasure; and 
that no Spartan should hinder them from so doing, under 
penalty of incurring the guilt of impiety: that in all expedi- 
tions they should lead the van, and bring up the rear in their 
return: that in the field they should have a hundred chosen 
men for their guard: that they might sacrifice what kind of 
cattle they should think fit before they began their march, and 
that the skins with the chine should belong tothem. These 
advantages they have in times of war; and in peaceable times 
those which follow. In the celebration of all public sacri- 
fices the kings sit first down to the feast; are first served, and 
receive a double allowance of whatever is given to the rest of 
the company. They havethe first portion at the libation, and 
the skins of the victims. Every new moon, and seventh day 
of every month, a whole victim is presented to each of them in 
the temple of Apollo at the public charge; accompanied with 
a measure of flour, and the fourth part of a Laconian vessel 
of wine, They have the principal places at all public spec- 
tacles ; and may appoint such citizens as they please to receive 
and ‘entertain strangers. Each of these kings have the privi- 
lege of electing two Pythians; whvo are to be sent upon oc- 
casion to consult the oracle of Delphi, and have their provi- 
sion with the kings at the public charge. When the kings 
are not present at supper, two measure of flour, with a fla- 
gon of wine, are sent home to each; but when they are present, 
they receive a double portion of every thing. And if they are 
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invited to eat with private persons, they are treated with the 
same honours. They have the keeping of all prophecies, which 
they are obliged to communicate to the Pythians. - Bat the 
kings alone have the direction of the following affairs. They 
have the power of determining who ought to marry those 
heiresses, which have not been contracted during the lives of 
their fathers. Whey have the care of the public highways: 
and if any man desires to adopt a son, he is obliged to perform 
that act before the kings. ‘They may be present, whenever 
they please, in the assembly of the senate, which consists of 
twenty-eight senators: and if they are absent, twa of those se- 
nators who are most trusted by the kings, enjoy their privi- 
leges, and have two ballots besides their own. ‘These advan- 
tages are conferred by the republic of Sparta upon their 
kings while they live; those which follow, when they are dead. 
Horsemen are dispatched through all Laconia to notify their 
death: women are appointed to march through every part of 
the city beating upon kettles: during which time one man and 
one woman, both free born, are obliged under great penalties 
to appear out of every house with all the marks of mourning 
and lamentation. To be short, the Lacedemonians celebrate 
the funerals of their kings in the same manner as is practised 
by the Barbarians of Asia; who, for the most part, vary no- 
thing from the Spartans in the performance of these ceremo- 
nies. For upon the death of a Lacedemonian king, certain 
numbers of the inhabitants of the country are obliged to attend 
the funeral with open breasts, those of the city being singly 
exempted: and when many thousands of these are met toge- 
ther, with the Helotes, and even Spartans both men and wo- 
men, they courageously cut themselves on the forehead, and 
with incessant howlings cry out, that the last king was the best 
they ever had. If one of their kings die in war, his effigy is 
repared, and exposed to public view, placed on a bed of state. 
When they bury him, all business ceases for ten days; the 
courts are not assembled, and the mourning continues duri 
that time. Their customs are farther conformable to those of 
the Persians; in that, when a king dies, and the successor en- 
ters upon the administration, he remits whatever debts may be 
due from any Spartan to the king or the public; as the king 
of Persia at his accession to the throne discharges all the cities 
from the arrears of tribute due to his predecessor. In other 
things the Lacedemonians resemble the Egyptians in their 
manners. For every herald, musician, and cook, takes upon 
him the profession of his father: so that a musician begets:a 
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musician ; one cook begets another; and the son of a herald is 
always of tbe same profession, yO man endeavouring to sup~ 
plant him by shewing he has a clearer voice; but on the con- 
trary every one continues to exercise his father’s art. And 
such is the account of these things. 

Whilst Cleomenes continued at A®pina, endeavouring to 
promote the common cause of Greece, Demaratus accused him 
at home; not so much out of kindness to the A¢ginetes, as 
from motives of envy and hatred. But Cleomenes upon his 
return, consulting in what manner he might deprive Demara- 
tus of the kingdom, took this pretext to colour his design. 
When Ariston reigned in Sparta, he married two wives, and 
bad no child by either; but not acknowledying any defect in 
himself, he married a third in this manner. He had a friend, 
who was a Spartan, and more entgusted by him than any other 
citizen. The wife of this man was the most beautiful woman 
of all Sparta, though she had formerly been exceedingly de- 
formed. But her nurse perceiving her deformity, and know- 
ing her to be the daughter of eminent persons, and that her 
parents were sensibly afflicted with the misfortune, determined 
to carry her every day to the temple of Helena, which is built 
in Therapne, above the temple of Apollo. Hither she daily 
brought the child, and standing before the image of the god- 
dess, prayed she might no Jonger continue in that deformity. 
The common report is, that as the nurse was one day going 
out of the temple, a woman appeared to her, and asked what 
she had in her arms: that the nurse answered, she carried an 
infant; which when the woman desired to see, the nurse re- 
fused to comply, because the parents had commanded her to 
shew the child to none; that upon this refusal the woman, ex- 
pressing a greater desire to see the infant, prevailed at last 
upon the nurse to grant her request; and stroking the head of 
the child with her hands, said she should become the most 
beautiful woman of Sparta; and from that day her deformity 
began to diminish. When she had attained to a convenient 

e, she was married to Agetus the son of Alcides, and confi- 

ent of Ariston. Pleased with the beauty of this woman, 
Ariston contrived the following design. He acquainted Age- 
tus, who was her husband and his familiar friend, chat hie 
would make him a present of any one thing he should choose 
out of all his possessions, on condition he would oblige him- 
self to do the like to him. Agetus not suspecting any design 
upon his wife, because he knew Ariston had one already, ac- 
cepted the proposal; and an oath for mutual performance was 
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sworn on both sides. Accordingly Ariston gave him the thing 
he chose out of all his treasures; and then pretending to the 
sdme compliance from Agetus, demanded his wife. Agetus ac- 
knowledged all other things to have been included in the agree- 
ment, but thought that his wife had been excepted. Nevertheless, 
finding himself under the obligation of an oath, and deceived 
by the artifice of the king, he permitted him to take her away. 
In this manner Ariston married a third wife, and at the same 
time divorced his second. But before the usual term was ex- 
pired, and the ten months elapsed, Demaratus was born of this 
woman: and when one of his servants came to tell him as he 
sat with the ephori, that he brought him the news of a son; 
Ariston not forgetting the time of his marriage, but counting 
the months upon his fingers, said with an oath in presence of 
the ephori, This child ts not gnine. The ephori seemed at that 
time to make no account of those words: but when the boy 
grew up, Ariston repented of what he had said, being then 
fully persuaded that Demaratus was his son. He gave him 
the name of Demaratus, because before his birth the Spartans 
had made public supplications, that Ariston, whom they 
esteemed the most illustrious of all the kings they ever had, 
might have a son. After some time Ariston died, and Dema- 
ratus obtained the kingdom. But the Fates seemed to have 
determined that the words of the father should deprive the son 
of his authority; and therefore as he had formerly been ac- 
cused by Cleomenes for leading away the army from Eleusis ; 
so he was now again, for procuring Cleomenes to be recalled 
from his expedition against the Aéginetes, who were in the in- 
terest of the Medes. When Cleomenes had thus begun to 
take his revenge, he entered into an agreement with Leuty- 
chides the son of Menaris and yrandson of Agis, a person of 
the same family with Demaratus; under this condition, that if 
he should make him king in the place of Demaratus, Leuty- 
chides should accompany him in an expedition against the 

i - Leutychides was an enemy of Demaratus, chiefly 
for this reason. He had been upon the point of marrying 
Percalam the daughter of Chilon the son of Demarmenes ; 
when Demaratus by an insidious contrivance disappointed him 
of his bride; and having possessed himself of the woman by 
violence, retained her for his wife. On this account Leutychides 
became his enemy, and at the instigation of Cleomenes swore 
Demaratus had no right to be king of Sparta, because he was 
not the son of Ariston; confirming his asseveration with the 
words spoken by Ariston, when upon the message he received 
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concerning the birth of his son, and the computation he made 
of the time elapsed after his marriage, he affirmed with an 
oath, that the child was not his. Insisting upon the authority 
-of these words, Leutychides openly maintained, that Demaratus 
was neither the son of Ariston, nor rightful king of Sparta; 
and for the truth of his assertion appealed to the ephor, who 
then sat by the king, and heard him pronounce the words in 
question. Thus the matter being drawn into dispute, the 
Spartans determined to enquire of the oracle at Delphi, whe- 
ther Demaratus were the son of Ariston or not. But before 
this resolution was divulged, Cleomenes with a timely-foresight 
took care to pre-engage one Cobon the son of Aristophantus ; 
who being a person of great authority in Delphi, prevailed 
with Perialla the archpriestess to give such an answer as 
Cleomenes desired. So that when the Spartans came to con- 
sult the oracle, the Pythian pronounced Demaratus not to be 
the son of Ariston: which collusion being afterwards disco- 
vered, Cobon fled from Delphi, and Perialla was deprived of 
her dignity. By this means Demaratus was deposed; and in 
conclusion betook himself to the Medes on account of an af- 
front he received. For after his deposition being chosen into 
the magistracy, as he was one day present at the gymnastic 
exercises of the youth, Leutychides, who had been appointed 
king in his room, sent a messenger to ask him in derision, 
‘*‘ what he thought of being an inferior magistrate after he had 
“been a king?” Demaratus, disturbed with the insolence of 
his message, answered, ‘that he indeed had experienced both, 
‘Ss but Leutychides had not; and added, that this question 
‘© should be the cause either of innumerable calamities, or 
“‘ great prosperity to the Lacedemonians.” When he had 
said these words, and covered his face, he went out of the 
theatre to his house; where he sacrificed an ox to Jupiter, and 
sending for his mother to the oblation, put the entrails of the 
victim into her hands, and spoke to her in these pathetie 
terms. ‘* Mother, I adjure you by all the gods, and by Jupiter 
“¢ the deity of our house, to tell me the truth, and Jet me know 
*© plainly who was my father. For in these late contests Leu- 
‘© tychides affirmed that you were with child by your former 
‘¢ husband before you became the wife of Ariston: others with 
‘© more impudence say, you had the company of one who kept 
‘* the asses, and that I am the son of that wretch: I adjure you 
*¢ therefore by the gods to inform me of the truth. For if you 
‘have done as they say, you are not singly guilty; others 
«¢ have done the like. Besides, many of the Spartans are per- 
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*¢ suaded that Ariston was incapable of begetting children : 
‘* otherwise, they say, his former wives had'not been unfruittful.” 
When Domsneis ha thus spoken, his mother answered him 
in this manner; Son, because you so earnestly desire me to 
‘© speak the truth, I shall conceal nothing from you. The 
“‘ third night after Ariston had conducted me home to his 
‘* house, a pixantom entirely like him in shape entered my 
“¢ chamber, and having lain with me, put a crown on my head, 
“and went out again. Ariston himself soon after came in, 
«¢ and seeing the crown on my head, asked, who had made me 
“that present. I answered, he himself: but perceiving he 
“© would not own the thing, I added an oath to my assertion, 
““and told him he did not well to deny what he had done, 
“ having been so lately in my chamber, and given me the 
*‘ crown after he had lain with me. When Ariston heard me 
“‘ swear with such assurance, he presently concluded that 
‘*‘ something divine had been with me. And indeed, not only 
‘¢ the crown was found to have been taken from the monument 
** of the hero Astrobacus, which stands by the gates of the pa- 
“Jace; but the prophets likewise affirmed, that the hero him- 
“8 self had brought it. This, my son, is the whole truth, which 
“¢ you so much desired to know: and therefore either the hero 
“¢ Astrobacus, or else Ariston, was your father ; for I conceived 
‘Ss you in that night. As tothat reproach, which your enemies 
‘“‘ endeavour chiefly to fasten upon you, by affirming that 
s¢ Ariston himself, when he received the news of your birth, 
*‘ said in the presence of many persons, that you could not be 
**‘ his son; those words were thrown out by him for want of 
“‘ sufficient information concerning such matters. For women 
‘© are not always accustomed to bear their children ten months: 
<6 but some are delivered in nine, and others even in seven. 
‘¢ You, my son, was born within the space of seven months; 
‘6 and Ariston himself was in a little time convinced, that those 
*¢ words were the effect of his ignorance. Believe nothin 
«‘ therefore in derogation of your birth; for I have told you a 
® the truth with sincerity. “And if Leutychides or any othet 
ss has calumniated us with the fable of the keeper of our asses, 
*‘ may their wives bring them children so begotten.”” Dema- 
ratus, having thus satisfied himself concerning the matter he 
desired to know, prepared all things necessary for his voyage, 
and departed to Elis; pretending he designed to go to Delphi, 
in order to consult the oracle. But the Lacedemonians sus- 
pecting that he intended to make his escape, followed him to 
lig; and finding he had already passed over to Zacynthus, 
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they pursued him thither, and seized hima with his attendants. 
Yet they could not obtain their ends; because the Zacynthians 
refused to deliver him up; and by that means he made his 
escape into Asia; where Darius received him honourably, aad 
presented him with lands and cities. Thus Demaratus went 
away to Asia, unfortunately disgraced, after he had been fa- 
mous among the Spartans both in counsel and action, and 
crowned at the Olympian exercises, for the victory he obtained 
in the chariot race; which had never happened before to-any 
king of Sparta. Leutychides the son of Menaris, created king 
in the place of Demaratus, had a son named Zeuxidamus, who 
by some of the Spaitans is called Cyniscus. This Zeuxidamus 
was never king of Sparta; for he died before his father ; leav- 
ing behind him a son named Archidamus. Leutychides, after 
the death of his son, tuok for his second wife Eurydame the 
sister of Menius and daughter to Diactoris; who brought him 
no male child, and only one daughter named Lampito, which 
he gave in marriage to Archidamus the son of Zeuxidamus. 
Nevertheless Leutychides could not continue in Sparta to the 
end of his life; but by his own crime made some kind of re- 

aration to Demaratus For while he was making war in 

hessaly at the head of the Lacedemonian army, and might 
easily have conquered all the country, he suffered himself to 
be corrupted with money; and was surprised in the very act 
of carrying away silver in both his hands. On this account 
being summoned to appear in the court of justice, he fled from 
Sparta; his house was demolished: and having made his 
escape to Tegea, he ended his life in that city. 

Cleomenes having successfully accomplished his design 
against Demaratus, and being highly incensed against the 
AKiginetes for the affront he had received, obliged Leutychides 
to accompany him in his expedition to A¢gina; and findin 
no opposition from the A.ginetes, who would not resist bot 
the kings united against them, they took ten of the most 
eminent citizens in birth, riches, and dignity, (among the 
Crius the son of Polycritus and Casambus the son of Ariet 
crates, who had the principal authority,) carried them away 
prisoners to Attica, and put them into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, their greatest enemies. After this expedition, Cleome- 
nes growing jealous of the Spartans, because they had dis- 
covered his fraudulent practices against Demaratus, fled away 
privately to Thessaly: and from thence passing into Arcadia, 
began to form new designs, soliciting the Arcadians to make 
war upon Sparta, and engaging them by an oath to follow 
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him to what part soever he would lead them. He likewise 
endeavoured to persuade the principal inhabitants to accom- 
pany him to Nonacris, a city of Arcadia not far from Pheneos, 
in order to swear by the Stygian water$; which, the Arca- 
dians say, are found in that place. And indeed there is a 
spring distilling slowly from a rock into a bason inclosed with 
a wall. When the Lacedemonians were informed of these in- 
trigues of Cleomenes, they feared the event, and recalling bim 
to Sparta, restored him to his former dignity. But he was no 
sooner returned, than he fell into a frenzy, of which he had 
felt some attacks before; striking the Spartans without dis- 
tinction, when they came near him, with his sceptre, on the 
face. His relations seeing these outrageous actions, and per- 
ceiving him to be deprived of his understanding, resolved to 
fetter him. But when he found himself treated in this man- 
ner, and saw only one of his keepers with him, he demanded 
his sword. The keeper atefirst refused to obey; yet after 
Cleomenes had threatened to punish him for his disobedience, 
dreading the effect of his menaces, because he was one of his 
helots, he gave him his sword. Which Cleomenes taking 
into his hand, began to cut his flesh from the ancle upward, 
‘and made long incisions reaching to his thigh: then proceed- 
ing by the hip and groin, he arrived at his belly, which he 
ripped up, and died in this manner. Most of the Grecians 
say, he was thus punished for suborning the Pythian to frame 
the answer she gave concerning Demaratus: the Athenians 
alone pretend, that his invasion of Eleusis, where he pillaged 
the temples of the gods, drew these disasters upon him: and 
the Argians affirm that he came to this miserable end, because 
he had violated the temple of Argos, by cutting in pieces 
those Argians who took sanctuary there after the battle, and 
burnt down the sacred grove in contempt. For when Cleo- 
menes consulted the oracle of Dcilphi, the answer he received 
was, that he should take Argos. Upon this assurance march- 
ing at the head of the Spartans he arrived at the river Erasi- 
ee. which, as they say, begins at the Stymphalian lake, and 
passing through a subterraneous cavity of the earth, rises again 
in Argos, and on that account by the Argians is called Erasi- 
nus. Cleomenes upon his arrival sacrificed to the god of the 
river: butfinding the entrails of the victim without any marks 
of a successful passage, he said, that though he could not be 
displeased with Erasinas because he would not betray his own 
people, yet the Argians should have no cause to rejoice. De- 
camping therefore with his army, he marched to Thyrea; 
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where, after he had sacrificed a bull to the sea, he embarked, 
and transported ail his forces to the country about Tiryns and 
Nauplia. ‘lhe Argi&ns, hearing of their arrival, marched out 
towards the sea, and being advanced near the city of Tiryns, 
to a place called Sipea, they encamped in view of the Lacede- 
monians, leaving only a small interval between the two armies. 
They were not afraid of coming to a fair battle, but of being 
surprised by fraud and stratagem; because the oracle they and 
the Milesians had jointly received from the Pythian seemed 
to predict such an event. ‘The words were these, 


When in the streets of Argos female pride 
Shall be exalted, and the male expel, 

Then shall the Argian dames so sadly mourn, 
‘That every one who passes by may say, 
Kill’d by a spear the deadly serpent hes. 


All these things happening together, struck the Argians with 
great terror; so that they resolved to govern their actions by 
the signals of the enemy: and accordingly when any thing was 
signified to the Lacedemonians, they took the same for a sig- 
nal to themselves. Cleomenes being informed that the Ar- 
gians regulated their actions by the signals they heard from 
his camp, gave order to the Spartans, that instead of going to 
dinner uron the usual signal, they should betake themselves to 
their arms, and march out against the Argians. The Lacede- 
monians cxecuted his order, and falling upon the Argians at 
the time of their dinner, killed many on the spot; and having 
driven a far greater number into the grove, surrounded them 
there. After which Cleomenes having received full informa- 
tion by deseiters concerning their persons, sent a herald to 
summon by name all the Aigians who had taken sanctuary in 
the sacred ground, to come out and pay their ransom; which 
in Peloponnesus is fixed at two mines of silver for every man. 
Upon this summons fifty of the Argians coming out one aft 
another, Cleomenes caused them to be put to death: whilst t 

who still continued within, could not sec the slaughter, by rea- 
son of the thickness of the grove: till at last one of the be- 
sieged getting up into a tree, discovercd the treachery, and pre- 
vented the rest from obeying his summons. Cleomenes seein 

this, commanded all the helots to surround the grove with 
combustible materials; and after they had exccuted his orders, 
he set fire to the place. When all was in a flame, he asked 
one of the fugitives, to what god that grove was consecrated ; 
and being told to Argos; Cleomenes, with a deep sigh, said, 
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« O Apolle! O prophet! how hast thou deluded me, by pro- 
‘¢ mising that I should take Argos ? Now I know thy prophecy 
‘is accomplished.” After some time Gleomenes sent howe 
the greater part of his army to Sparta, and retaining a thou- 
sand chosen men with him, went to the temple of Juno, in or- 
der to sacrifice on her altar. But the priest forbidding him to 
proceed, told him, that no stranger might sacrifice in” that 
temple: which refusal Cleomenes taking in disdain, commanded 
his helots to drag the priest from the altar and beat him. 
In the mean time he himself sacrificed; and when he had per- 
formed his devotions, went away to Sparta. At his return he 
was summoned to appear before the ephori by his enemies, 
who accused him of corruption; and affirmed, that in consi- 
deration of money received, he had neglected the conquest of 
Argos, which he might easily have accomplished. I know not 
whether the answer of Cleomenes were true or false: but how- 
ever, his answer was, that he thought the oracle fulfilled when 
he had taken the temple of Argos, and therefore resolved not 
to attempt the city, before he had enquired whether heaven 
would favour or obstruct his enterprize; and that whilst he 
was sacrificing in the temple of Juno, he saw a flame issuing 
from the breast of the image; which he understood to be a 
sign that he should not take the city of Argos: for, said he, if 
the fire had proceeded from the head, I should have thought 
the place might have been taken by attacking the castle; but 
perceiving it issuing out of the breast, I concluded that the 
goddess would not permit more to be done. These reasons 
seemed probable to the Spartans, and Cleomenes was acquit- 
ted by a great majority. In the mean time Argos was so ex- 
hausted of men by the defeat of the Argians, that their ser- 
vants took upon them the administration of affairs, and exer- 
cised all the magistracies; but when the sons of those, wht 
had been killed, grew up, they asserted their right, and ejected 
them out of the city. These seivants after their expulsion 
qeok Tiryns by assault, and continued there in peaceable pos- 
session, till they were persuaded by one Cleander, an Arcadian 
prophet of Phigasean extraction, to attack their masters; and 
entering into a long war, were at last subdued by the Argians, 
though not without great difficulty. 

To the guilt of these actions the Argians attribute the mad- 
ness and death of Cleomenes. But the Spartans deny that 
he was punished with distraction by any superior power; and 
affirm that his folly proceeded only from an mtemperate 
abuse of wine, which he had fearnt by conversing with the 
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Seythians. For the Nomades of Scythia, whose country 
Darius had invaded, being desirous to revenge that injury, 
sent ambassadors to gonclude an alliance with the Spartans on 
these terms: that the Scythians should endeavour to make an 
irruption into Media by the river Phasis: that the Spartans 
should enter the Persian dominions by the way of Ephesus; 
and that both armies should meet and join together at a cer- 
tain place appointed to that end. They say, that by con- 
versing too much with these Scythians, Cleomenes contracted 
a habit of intemperance; that his madness was derived from 
this cause; and that the phrase of playing the Scythian, by 
which men understand drinking wine too liberally, was intro- 
duced on this occasion. These things are said by the Spar- 
tans concerning Cleomenes: but I am of opinion that he 
punished himself for the wrong he had done to Demaratus. 
When the A¢ginetes were informed of the death of Cleo- 
menes, they sent ambassadors to Sparta with loud complaints 
against Leutychides on account of the hostages detained at 
Athens: and the Lacedemonians having summoned an assem- 
bly to deliberate concerning the matter, resolved that the 
/Eginetes had been treated with indignity by Leutychides, and 
therefore determined that he should be delivered into their 
hands, and carried prisoner to gina in the place of those who 
were detained by the Athenians. But when they were ready 
to carry him away, Theasides the son of Leoprepes, an emi- 
nent Spartan, spoke to them in these terms; * Men of 
“s AUgina,” said he, ** what are you about to do? Are you 
‘resolved to take away the king of Sparta, because he is 
*¢ delivered into your hands? Consider whether the Spartans, 
‘when you shall have executed the order they have now 
‘‘ given in anger, will not bring all the evils and desolations 
<¢ of war into your country on this occasion.”’ The Aginetes 
having considered these words, were contented to desist; on 
condition nevertheless that Leutychides would accompany 
them to Athens, and procure the restitution of the hostages. y 
Accordingly Leutychides went to Athens, and after he had de- 
manded the persons in question, the Athenians, seeking by an 
artificial evasion to elude his instances, told him, that havin 
received the hostages from two kings in person, they sould 
not justly restore them to one in the absence of the other. 
Leutychides, finding the Athenians resolved upon a denial, 
said, ** Do that, O Athenians, which pleases you best. If you 
‘* restore the hostages, you will do an action of justice; if not, 
‘the contrary. Yet I will tell you what happened formerly 
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_® concerning a thing deposited in Sparta. We Spartans say, 
*¢ that about three ages have passed, since one Glaucus the 
“¢ son of Epicydides lived in Lacedeemon; a man singularly 
‘Ss eminent in all manner of virtues, and more esteemed tor his 
‘‘ justice than any other person among the Lacedemonigns. 
«© In his time a certain Milesian came to Sparta; and being 
‘* desirous to be acquainted with him, spoke to him in these 
*“ terms: Glaucus, said he, I am a Milesian, and now come 
“‘ to enjoy the benefit of thy justice; which is so highly cele- 
*“‘ brated through all Greece, and principally among the lIoni- 
“ans. I have considered that Ionia is always .exposed to 
‘* great dangers, and that on the contrary Peloponnesus is per- 
*‘ petually secure, because the inhabitants are known to have 
‘‘noriches. Upon this reflection | have determined to deposit 
‘s-with thee one half of my estate, which I have reduced into 
*“‘money; being fully assured it will be safe in thy hands. 
‘Take then this silver, with this token, and defir er the 
‘ money to no other than the person who shall bring the like 
‘mark. When the Milesian had said these words, Glaucus 
‘ received the treasure, with a promise to do as he desired. 
* After a long time the sons of this man coming to Sparta, 
* addressed themselves to Glaucus, and having shewed him 
the token, demanded the money which had been deposited 
“in his hands. Glaucus in a passion told the men he 1emem- 
«© bered nothing of the matter, and neither knew nor cared to 
“know what they meant. Yet, said he, if 1 can recover the 
‘©memory of this kinggI will do iny duty; because if I have 
*‘ been entrusted, common justice obliges me to restitution. 
‘s But if on the contrary I have received nothing, I shall seek 
‘that saticfaction which the laws of Greece allow: and 
‘< therefore I assign you the term of four months to return 
‘¢ hither in order to finish this affair. The Milesians, thinking 
“‘they had been defrauded of their money, departed from 
‘Sparta. But Glaucus having afterwards enquired of the 
** oracle at Delphi, whether he should ictain these riches by 
«* nerjury, received this answer fiom the Pythian in verse. 


Perfidious oaths, and violated faith, 

Are oft attended by a present gain - 

Swear boldly then ; because the honest man 

Must die as surely as the yilest slave. 

But know, that speedy vengeance shall o'ertuke 
‘Lhe perjur'd criminal, bis son disgrac’d, 

Abject, and scorn’d, shall the whole house destroy : 
Then shall the offspring ct the just rejoice. 
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* When Glancus heard this, he prayed the God to pardon 
“ the words he had said. But the Pythian told him, that to 
“ tempt the God, or commit the crime, was the same thing. 
* So Glaucps sent for the Milesians, and restored the money. 
*< Now I shall inform you, O Athenians, with what design 
*s have related this event. The posterity of Glaucus is utter] 
* extinguished ; we know not where his house stood ; but both 
* he and his are totally extirpated. By which you may see 
** that you ought to entertain no other thought concerning a 
«thing deposited, than to make restitution to the owner.”’ 
Leutychides having finished these words, and finding he could 
not prevail with the Athenians, departed from Attica. 

But before the Afginetes received the punishment they de- 
served for the injuries they had done to the Athenians in fa- 
vour of the Thebans, they executed the following enterprize. 
Being incensed against the Athenians, and thinking them- 
selves injured, they prepared to take their revenge; and to 
that end, knowing that the Athenian galley, which they used 
to send annually to Delphi, was then at Sunium; they inter- 
cepted the vessel, and bound many principal Athenians who 
were found on board. From the time of that disaster the 
Athenians resolved to omit nothing they could imagine, in 
order to distress the /iginetes. Niccdconine the son of 
Cneethus, an eminent person of Atgina, had formerly retired 
out of the island in discontent; and now hearing that the 
Athenians were determined to attack the Aiginetes, he entered 
into an agreement with them to deliver the city into their 
hands on a certain day, if they would be ready to assist him 
in his enterprize at the time appointed. In pursuance of this 
engagement Nicodromus seized that part of the place which is 
called the Old-Town for the Athenians: but they failed to ar- 
rive at the day prefixed; because they had not a sufficient 
number of ships to fight the Atginetes; and while they were m 
treaty with the Corinthians for succour, the opportunity was 
Jost. Nevertheless the Corinthians, who .were then great 
friends to the Athenians, assisted them at their request with 
twenty ships; but took five drachmas for each; because 6 
their laws they were forbidden to let them go without coward: 
When the Athenians had received this succour, and made 
ready their own fleet, they sailed to A®gina with seventy 
ships in all, and arrived one day too late. For Nicodrpmus 
‘finding himself disappointed by this delay, bad already madc 
his escape by sea with divers of. his accomplices; who were all 
received by the Athenians, and permitted to settle in Sunium ; 
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from whence they afterwards infested the Agi aad com- 
mitted many depredations on the island. In the mean time 
the most wealthy citizens of A‘gina having overpowered 
plebeians of the party of Nicodromus, put as many of them to 
death as fell into their hands; and in their rage incurred the 
guile of a sacrilegious crime, which they could never expiate: 
ut were ejected out of the island, before they had appeased 
the anger of the Goddess. For as they led to execution seven 
hundred of the people they had taken prisoners, one of them 
getting loose fled to the temple of Ceres the legislatress, and en- 
tering the portico laid hold upon the hinges of the gate: but 
they pursuing him close, and having in vain endeavoured to 
drag him from the place, cut off both his hands, which they 
left fastened to the gate, and forced him away in that condition. 
After the A%ginetes had dene these things, they fought a 
battle by sea against the Athenians with seventy ships; and 
being defeated, sent again to the Argians to desire their assist- 
ance. But the Argians refusing to succour them, alleged in 
their justification, that the shipping of AXgina had been made 
use of by Cleomenes against the territories of Argos, and that 
the Asginetes had landed their forces with the Lacedemonians ; 
as some of the Sicyonians had likewise done in the same expe- 
dition: with this difference, that when the Argians had sen- 
tenced both nations to the payment of one thousand talents 
for their offence, the Sicyonians acknowledging their fault, 
agreed with the Argians for one hundred talents; but the 
figinetes were so arrogant, that they would not condescend to 
own themselves in the wrong. For these reasons none of the 
Argians were authorized by the public to assist the Atginetes: 
only about a thousand volunteers under the conduct of Eury- 
bates, who had been victorious in all the five Olympian exer- 
cises, marched to their succour., But the greater part of these 
perished in the war against the Athenians, and never returned 
home from AZgina. Eurybates himself, after he had killed 
three severa] antagonists in single combat, died by the hand of 
Sophanes the son of Deccles, who was the forth he encoun- 
tered. Nevertheless the A‘ginetes, having found an opportuni- 
ty of attacking the Athenians when they were in disorder, ob- 
tained a victory, and took four ships with all the men that 
were on board. . 
Whilst the Athenians were thus engaged in a war against 
ina, Darius was not remiss in his affairs; but being con- . 
tinually put in mind by his servant to remember the Atheni- 
ans, and incessantly surrotnded by the Pisistratides who were 
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‘their enemies, he resolved to subdue all those parts of Greece 
which had denied him earth and water. To this end he re- 
moved Mardonius from his command, because he had not 
succeeded in his expedition by sea; and sent Datis a native of 
Media, and Artaphernes the son of his brother Artaphernes, 
to make war upon Eretria and Athens, with orders to destroy 
those cities, and bring all the prisoners to him. After these 

enerals had been declared and had taken leave of the king, 
they advanced at the head of a numerous and well-provided 
army into a plain of Cilicia situate near the sea, and encamped 
there. In the mean time the fleet arrived with vessels for the 
transportation of horses; which Darius in the preceding year 
had commanded the tributary provinces to furnish: and when 
the men and horses were all embarked, they sailed for the coast 
of Ionia with six hundred galleys. In this voyage they would 
not shape a direct course by the continent of Thrace and the 
Hellespont ; but departing from Samos, made an oblique pas- 
sage through the Icarian sea among the Cyclades: chiefly, as 
I conjecture, dreading to double the cape of mount Athos, 
where they had sustained so great a loss in the former year ; 
and partly in order to attack the island of Naxus, which they 
had not yet reduced. Accordingly, when the fleet arrived at 
Naxus, the Persians desired to make their first attempt upon 
that place. But the Naxians, remembering what had passed 
before, abandoned their habitations, and fled to the mountains: 
upon which the Persians took as many prisoners as they could 
seize; and’ after they had burnt the city with the temples, de- 
parted to the rest of the islands. During this enterprize the 
Delians left their island, and transported themselves to Tenus: 
but when the flcet arrived at the height of Delos, Datis, who 
had the van, not permitting the ships to anchor in that 
harbour, proceeded to Rhenea; and being there informed 
where the Delians were, he sent a herald to them with this 
message; ** Sacred men, upon what motive have you relin- 
‘¢ quished your habitations, and by your flight discovered thg 
<¢ il] opinion you have of me? 1 am not your enemy in inéli- 
‘<¢ nation? and besides I have received a command from the 
«‘ king, that in the region, where two Gods are born, I should 
‘commit no violence either against the inhabitants or 
‘the place. Return therefore to your houses, and resume 
‘ the possession of your island.” After he had sent this mes- 
sage to the Delians, and burnt the weight of three hundred 
iba in frankincense upon the altar, he sailed ‘with the 
whole fleet towards Eretria, accompanied by the lonians and 
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ABSolians. The Delians say that upon his departure the island 
of Delos was shaken by an earthquake, the and last ever 
felt in that place to our time: and that the God thereby fere- 
told the calamities impending over the men of that age. For 
under the reigns of Darius the son of Hystaspes; of Xerxes 
the son of Darius; and of Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes; I 
say during the time of these three kings, more disasters fell 
upon Greeoe than in twenty generations before; parti 

brought upon us by the Persians, and partly by the evincipal 
powers of the country contending for superiority. So that the 
island of Delos, though unmoved before, might probably be 
shaken at that time, as a former oracle had predicted in these 


I'll Delos shake, however yet unmov‘'d. 


And certainly the names of these three kings are rightly ex- 
plained by the Grecians; for in our language Darius signifies 
a violent master; Xerxes a martial man; and Artaxerxes a 
mighty warrior. 
fter the Barbarians had left Delos, they went to the other 
islands; where they recruited their army with men, and took 
the sons of the inhabitants for hostages. Then advancing 
farther among the islands, they arrived at Carystus, the 
pers of which refused either to put hostages into their 
ands, or to fight against their neighbours of Athens and 
Eretria. For this cause the Carystians were besieged by the 
Persians, and their territories ravaged; till at last they sur- 
readered at discretion. By this time the Eretrians being in- 
formed that the Persians were coming to invade them with 
their‘fleet, implored the assistance of the Athenians; who at 
their request ordered those four thousand men that were in 
possession of the lands formerly belonging to the Chalcidean 
cavalry, to march to their succour. But the counsels of the 
Eretrians were corrupted and unsteady; and though they 
had desired the aid of the Athenians, they could not come to 
any settled resolution. For some among them apr sar to 
abandon the city, and to retire into the mountains of Eubcea; 
whilst others were ready to betray their country to the Fer- 
sians, in expectation of private advantages to themselves. So 
that AEschines the son of Nothon, a man of ee autho- 
rity in the city, being perfectly informed of these divisions, 
communicated the present state of their affairs to the Athe- 
nian forces, and advised them to return home, that they might 
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not be involved in the common ruin. The Athenians fol- 
lowed his counsel, and by a timely retreat to Oropue, saved 
themselves from destruction. . 

In the mean time the Persians arriving on the coast of 
Eretria, brought their fleet to an anchor at Cherea, A‘gilia, 
amd the temple; and having possessed themselves of those 
places, landed their horses with diligence, and prepared all 
things in order to a battle. But the Eretrians having been 
obliged by a plurality of voices not to abandon the city, ap- 
plied themselves wholly in making provision for the defence 
of their walls, and would not march out to offer battle to the 
enemy: which when the Persians perceived, they began to 
attack the place; and after six days had passed with various 
success and great slaughter on both sides, Euphorbus the son 
of Alcimachus and Philagrus the son of Cyneus, men of con- 
siderable figure among the Eretrians, betrayed the city to the 
Persians. ta this manner the Persians became masters of 
Eretria; where, after they had pillaged and set fire to the 
temples, in revenge for those which had been burnt at Sardis, 
they enslaved the inhabitants, pursuant to the orders of 
Darius. When they had taken this city, and rested a few 
days, they sailed to Attica, and ravaged the country, suppos- 
ing the Athenians would act no otherwise than the Eretrians 
had done. Marathon is a region of Attica, more commodi- 
ous for horse than any other of that country, and situate near 
Eretria. To this place therefore Hippias the son of Pisistra- 
tus conducted the Persians upon their landing: which when 
the Athenians heard, they sent their forces thither also under 
ten captains; and one of these was Miltiades, whose father 
Cimon the son of Stesagoras had been formerly obliged to 
fly from Athens in the time of Pisistratus the son of Hippo- 
crates. During his exile he obtained the Olympian prize in 
the quadrijugal chariot-race, and transferred the honour to 
Miltiades his mother’s son. In the next Olympian, he ob- 
tained a second victory with the same horses, and permitted 
Pisistratus to be proclaimed victor; by which concession he 
had liberty to return home upon his honour. At last, having 
had the same glory a third time, he’was assassinated im the 
night by the treachery of the sons of Pisistratus, after the 
death of their father. For they suborned certain persons to 

purpose, who killed him in the Pritaneum. He lies in- 

terred without the city beyond the highway of Diaceele; and 

~ his mares, which had- won him three Olympian prizes, are 

buried over against his monument. Indeed Evagoras the 
Aas 
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Lacedemonian had a set of mares, that bad done the same be- 
fore; but besices these, none ever arrived to that excellence, 
Stesagoras the eldest son of Cimen was educated in Cherse- 
nesos under the care of his uncle Miltiades; but the younger 
in Athens with his father, and had the name of Miltiades 
from his ancestor, the founder of Chersonesus. This Mil- 
tiades returning at that time from Chersonesus, -was made 
captain of the Athenians, after he had twice escaped death: 
osce, when the Phoenicians pursued him to Imbrus, exceed- 
ingly desirous to take a man of that importance, in order ta 
present him to the king: and a second time, when, after he 
had escaped the Phoenicians, and was returned home, where 
he thought himself in safety, his enemies accuse_ him to the 
magistrates of usurping the tyranny of Chersonesus. But ke 
was cleared of this accusation, and elected captain of the Athe- 
nians by the suffrages of the people. : 

Whilst these generals were yet in the city, they sent a mes- 
sage to Sparta by one Phidippides an Athenian, who was a 
messenger by profession. ‘To this man, as he himself said, 
and affirmed to the Athenians, Pan appeared about mount 
Parthenius beyond Tegea, calling him loudly by his name, 
and commanding him to ask the Athenians, why they made 
s@ little account of him, who had always been inclined to fa- 
vour them; and had already often deserved well of their 
state, as be resolved to do for the future. The Athenians, 
being then in a prosperous condition, gave credit to his re- 
port; built a‘temple to Pan at the foot of the Acropolis, and 
from that time honoured him with annual sacrifices and a 
burning lamp. This Phidippides, who said he had seen Pan 
in his way, arriving in Sparta on the second day after his de- 
parture from Athens, spoke to the senate in these terms. 
6*§ Men. of Lacedzemon,”’ said he, ‘ the Athenians desire you 
<“‘ ta assist them, and not to suffer the most ancient of gll the 
“‘ Grecian cities to be enslaved by Barbarians; Eretria is al- 
‘‘ ready destroyed, and Greece already weakened by the loss 
<€ of so considerable a place.” ‘The Lacedemonians having 
heard the message delivered by Phidippides in pursuance of 
his instructions, consented to succour the Athenians; but 
could not do it immediately without violating one of their 
laws. For being then at the ninth day of the moon, they 
said they might not march into the field before the moon was 
fall, and therefore would wait that conjuncture. In the mean 
time Hippias the son of Pisistratus, having introduced the 
Barbarians into the plain of Marathon, dreamt one night 
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that be lay with his mother; and from thence concluded that 
he shduld certainly recover the dominion of Athens, and die 
an aged man in his own house. But whilst he was employed 
in transporting the booty of Eretria to Avgilia, an island be- 
longing to the Styreans: in ranging the ships of the Persian 
fieet in the port of Marathon, and in drawing up the Barba- 
riaws in order of battle, he happened to cough and sneeze 
with such violence, that most of his teeth were shaken in his 
head, and one falling out into the sand, could not be found, 
though all possible search was made for it. Upon which ac- 
cident, with a deep sigh Hippias said to those who were pre- 
sent, ** This country neither belongs to us, nor will ever be 
¢* subdued by us: and I shall have no other part here than 
“‘ that where my tooth les.” Thus he thought his dream 
was accomplished. . 

When the Athenians had drawn their fércés together at 
the temple of Hercules, the Plateans came into their assist- 
ance with all the men they could raise. They were already 
under the protection of Athens, and the Athenians had gone 
through many dangers in their defence. For when the Pla- 
teans saw themselves oppressed by the Thebans, they first 
offered their submission to Cleomenes the son of Anaxan- 
drides, and tothe Lacedemonians. But they rejected the offer 
in these terms, ‘© We are placed,” said they, ‘* at such a dis~ 
** tance from you, that in time of necessity our succours will 
*¢ prove ineffectual. For your country may be frequently ra- 
‘‘ yvaged before we can be informed of your danger, We ad- 
“‘ vise you therefore to put yourselves under the protection of 
‘¢ the Athenians, who are your neighbours, and sufficiently 
“¢ able to defend you.” ‘This counsel the Lacedemonians gave, 
not out of any good will to the Platzans, but because they 
were desirous to see the Athenians weakened by a war against 
the Boeotians. However the Platazans approving their ad- 
vice, went to Athens: and arriving there when the Athenians 
were met to sacrifice to the twelve Gods, they sat down by the 
altar in the posture of suppliants, and made their submission 
in that place. Which when the Thebans heard, they sent an 
army against Platza, and at the same time the Athenians 
marched to assist the Plateeans. But as they were ready to 
engage in battle, the Corinthians apprehending the conse- 
quences, interposed their offices to reconcile the contending 
patties, and with the consent of both sides determined the 
dispute by this agreement; ‘* That the Thebans should permit 
*‘ all those Boeotians, who would no longer be accounted 
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“ members of Beeotia, to do as.they thought most convenient 
* for themselves.” After this reconciliation the Corinthians 
returned ani and as the Athenians were retiring likewise, 
the Boeotians fell upon them in their march; but were re- 

ulsed with loss. Upon which success the Athenians en- 
arged the frontier of the Plateeans, and instead of that ap- 
pointed by the Corinthians, fixed the limits of the Thebans at 
Asopus and Hysia. ‘In this manner the Plateeans came 
under the protection of the Athenians, and joined their 
forces at Marathon. When the army was assembled, a di-~ 
vision arose among the Athenian captains; some delivering 
their opinion against fighting, because they were far inferior 
in number to the Medes; and others as vehemently pressing 
to come to a battle: among the last was Miltiades; who 
finding they could not agree, and that the worst opinion 
would probably prevail, went to Callimachus of Aphidna, at 
that time polemarch in the army, and elected to that office 
vy the Athenians with the privilege of an eleventh voice. 

or in former time the Athenians made the polemarch equal 
to the captains in the decision of all matters in debate. To 
this person therefore Miltiades applied himself in these words. 
** You alone, O Callimachus, must now determine, either to 
“* see the Athenians reduced to the condition of slaves; or by 
«© preserving the liberty of your country, leave an eternal mo- 
‘*nument of your fame, surpassing the glory of Harmodius 
“and Aristogiton. For the Athenians were never in so 
‘‘ great danger from the time they were first a peeple. If 
*‘ they fall under the power of the Medes, one may easily 
‘‘ imagine what usage they must expect from Hippias: but if 
‘¢ they conquer, Athens will be the principal city of Greece. 
6‘ To let you know then by what means these things may be 
‘¢ effected, and from what cause the fate of Athens is now in 
¢¢ your hands, I shall acquaint you that we are at this ihstant 
6¢ divided in opinion touching a battle; some of us proposing 
*‘ to fight, and others advising the contrary. If we decline a 
¢* battle, | foresee some great dissension will shake the fidelity 
“of the army, and induce them to a compliance with the 
“ Medes. But if we fight before the corruption slides into 
‘¢ the hearts of the Athenians, we may hope from the equity 
‘s of the Gods to obtain the victory. All these things are in 
‘s your power, and entirely depend upon thé resolution you 
6‘ shall take. For if you would support my opinion with the 
*¢ accession of your vote, you will see your country free, and 
s¢ Athens the most illustrious city of Greece: bot if you join 
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‘« with those who would dissuade us from a battle, yau cap ex~ 
*$ pect no. other co uences than such as are most, coutrary 
“Sto these hopes.’’ Callimachus, convinced by the force of 
these reasons, gave his opinion with those who were for fight- 
ing; and by that means a resolution was taken to engage the 
enemy. All those captains, who in the council of war had 
pressed for a battle, whenever their turn came to command 
the army, yielded that honour to Miltiades: but though he 
accepted the power, yet he would not hazard an gngagement 
before his own day. When therefore that day was come, the 
Athenians were drawn up in this order of battle. Callima- 
chus placed himself at the head of the right wing; because 

laws of Athens assigned that post to the polemarch. 
Then the tribes ranged on a line followed in order, and last 
of all the Platzans were posted on the left: from which time 
in the solemnity of the quinquennial sacrifices, the Athenian 
orator is obliged to pray for the welfare of the Platzans, as 
well as for the prosperity of Athens. ‘The Athenian forces 
drawn up in this manner, were equal in front to the Medes. 
But because they had not a sufficient number of men in the 
centre, that part was extremely weak, and the main strength 
of the army consisted in the two wings. When all things 
were thus disposed, and the sacrifice rightly performed, the 
Athenians ran with speed towards the enemy, though the in- 
terval between the two armies was no less that eight stades 
in length. The Persians seeing the Athenians advancing 
with such precipitation, prepared themselves to sustain the 
attack; imputing their haste to folly and desperation; because 
they were not only few in number, but wholly destitute both 
of horse and lancers. But the Athenians coming up with 
the Barbarians, fell on with such valour, that their actions 
deserve ever to be remembered with honour. For they were 
the first of all the Grecians, who had the courage to look 
upon the Median habit without fear, and to stand before the 
men who wore that dress; whereas in former time the bare 
name of the Medes was a word of terror in every part of 
Greece. - After a long and obstinate fight, that part of the 
Barbarian army in which were the Persians and the Saces, 
broke the centre of the Athenians, and pursued them through 
the plain. But the Athenians and the Plateeans, who were 
in the right and left wings, defeated the Barbarians on both 
sides; and having suffered them to fly out of the field, closed 
the two points, and fell upoh those who had broken their 
centre. . When they had defeated these, they pursued the 
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broken enemy with great slaughter to the sea, and set fire to 
their fleet. in this battle Callimachus the polemarch, after 
he had given sigual proof of his valour, was killed, with Sta- 
sileus the son of Thrasylus, one of the contmanders in chief; 
and Cynegyrus the son of Euphorion having laid hold on the 
prow of one of the enemy’s ships, had his hand struck off 
with an axe, and died of his. wound. Many other persens of 
considerable name were slain in this action; and after seven 
ships of the enemy had been taken by the Athenians, the Bar- 
barians embarked in the rest, and having put the booty of 
Eretria on board, sailed by the promontory of Sunium, with 
a design to surprise Athens before the return of the army. 
The Athenians say this enterprize was undertaken at the so- 
licitation of the Alemseonides, and that they held up a shield 
for a signal to the Persian fleet. However, whilst they were 
doubling the cape of Sunium, the Athenians decamping from 
the temple of Hercules in Marathon, marched with al! pos- 
sible diligence to the succour of their city; and before the 
Barbarians could arrive, came and encamped at another 
temple of Hercules in Cynosargis. Upon which the Barba- 
rians having already passed the harbour of Phaleron belong-~ 
ing to the Athenians, assembled their fleet, and set sail, in 
order to return to Asia. In this battle of Marathon were 
killed about six thousand three hundred of the Barbarians, 
and one hundred ninety-two Athenians. But here I must 
not omit a most surprising thing which happened during that 
action. One Epizelus the son of Cuphagoras, an Athenian, 
fighting in his rank with a becoming valour, lost his sight on 
a sudden without receiving either wound or blow in any part 
of his body; and from that time continued blind to the end 
of his life. I have heard him, relating the manner of his 
misfortune, affirm, that he thought he saw a man of uncom- 
mon height standing before him in complete armour, holding 
a shield covered by the length of his beard; and that this 
phantom afterwards passing by him, killed the person who 
stood next in the rank. 

Datis in his return to Asia arriving at Myconus, dreamt 
he saw a vision; and though he would not publish the parti- 
culars, yet upon the first appearance of day he ordered all 
the fleet to be searched; and having found a gilded image of 
Apollo in one of the Phcenician ships, enquired from what 
temple they had taken it. When he was informed where 
they had the statue, he sailed in his own ship to Delos, and 
finding the inhabitants returned thither, he deposited the 
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image in one of their temples; .commanding the Delians to 
transport it to Delinum a city of "Phebes, built on the sea ceast 
over against Chalciss; and after he had given this order, put 
to sez again. Nevertheless, because the Delians failed to ex- 
ecate his command, the Thebans themselves sending to Delos 
upon the admonition of the oracle, brought away the statue 
twenty years after. In the mean time Datis and Artaphernes 
arriving in Asia conducted the Eretrian captives to Susa: and 
though Darius had expressed great indignation against the 
Eretrians before the reduction of that place, and charged 
them with the guilt of beginning the war; yet finding they 
were now his prisoners and entirely in his power, he did them 
no other hurt, than to send them to inhabit a station belong- 
ing to himself in the region of Cissia, and going by the name 
of Anderica, distant from Susa two hundred and ten stades; 
and forty stades from a well, which yields brimstone, salt, and 
oil, in this manner: they let down a bucket fastened to a 
crane into the well; and having drawn it up again, put the 
liquor into a cistern: then they pour off the same liquor a 
second time into a vessel prepared for that purpose, and the 
separation is presently made. For the brimstone and salt 
subside by different ways; and the oil, which is black, of a 
strong scent, and by the Persians called radiance, is skimmed 
off and put into jars. In this country Darius placed the Ere- 
trians; who still continue to inhabit the same region, and 
have preserved their ancient language to our time. Thus I 
have finished what I had to say concerning the affairs of the 
Eretrians. 

After the full moon, two thousand Lacedemonians arrived 
in Athens, with so great a desire of finding the enemy, that 
they had spent but three days in their march from Sparta to 
Attica: and though they came too late to be present at the 
battle; yet being violently bent upon seeing the Medes, they 
proceeded to Marathon: ahd when they had satisfied their 
curiosity, commended the Athenians for their valour, and re- 
turned home. But I am amazed, and can never comprehend 
that the Alcmzeonides should in concert with the enemy hold 
up a shield for a signal to the Persians; as if they would have 
been contented to see the Athenians subject to the Barbarians, 
and to Hippias: they, who had ever shewn as much hatred to 
tyrants, or more, than Callias the son of Phenippus, and father 
of Hipponicus; though Callias was the only man among the 
Athenians, who, besides many other actions of the utmost en- 
mity, had the courage to purchase the goods of Pisistratus, 
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when after his expulsion they were publicly sold by a decree 
of the people. Callias fadeed. deserves always to be remem- 
bered with honeur; as well for the emiment part he had in 
restoring the liberty of his country, as for the actions he per- 
formed at the Olympiarf exercises. He won the race with a 
single horse, and was second in the quadrijugal course. He 

been before victorious in the Pythian solemnities, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his magnificence in the view of all the 
Grecians, Hewasso indulgent to his three daughters, that when 
they had attained to marriageable years, he presented them 
with immense riches, and permitted them to choose their hus- 
bands out of all the families in Athens. But since nothing is 
more evident, than that the Alemzeonides were no less haters 
of tyrants than Callias, my wonder is the greater; and I ean 
never believe that they made a signal to the Persians; they, I 
say, who in all time had avoided to live under tyranny, and 
had actually by their contrivance expelled the family of Pisis- 
tratus: acquiring by that action a better title, in my epinian, 
to be called the deliverers of Athens, than Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. For these men by killing Hipparchus, only ex- 
asperated those who survived; but could not prevent them 
fiom continuing the tyranny. Whereas the Alcmezcnides 
manifestly restored the freedom of Athens, if we may believe 
that they induced the Pythian to admonish the Lacedemonians 
to rescue the Athenians from servitude, as I mentioned before. 
Perhaps some may pretend, that finding themselves afterwards 
upon the same level with the people, they gtew discontented, 
and were willing to betray their country: on the contrary, no 
men were ever in greater esteem among the Athenians, or had 
a greater share in the public honours; and therefore reason 
forbids us to think that they held up the shield on that ac- 
count. That a shield was seen, cannot be denied; for the 
thing is true: but who the person was that held it up, is alto- 
gether unknown to me. The Alcmzonian family had ever 
been considerable in Athens, and received an additional lustre 
from Alemmon and Megacles. For when the Lydians were 
sent by Croesus to consult the oracle of Delphi, Alcmzon the 
son of Megacies was their confident, and entertained them 
hospitably : which Croesus understanding at their return, he 
sent for him to Sardis, and after his arrival gave him as mach 
gold as he could carry about his bedy at once.: Alcmeeon bav- 
ing considered how to improve the liberality of Croesus to the 
best advantage, put on a coat of a va>t compass, with buskins 
preportionably wide, and tn that dress being conducted to the 
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treasury, he placed himself upon a great heap of gokl; and 
after he had crammed as much into his buskins as they coulda 
contain, filled his garments on all sides; loaded hie bair with 
ingots, and put many pieces into his mouth; he went out of 
the treasury, hardly able to drag his buskins after him, and re- 
sembling any thing rather than aman. When Crceecus saw 
him in this congition, with his mouth full, and every other 
part loaded with gold, he broke into a fit of laughter, and gave 
him all he hed brought out, with: many other presents of no 
less value. ‘Thus Alcmzeon having enriched his family, was 
enabled to breed horses, with which he won the quadrijugal 
prize at the Olympian exercises. But in the second generation 
after hjm, Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, raised this house to a 
higher degree of glory than ever they had attained before. 
This Clisthenes, who was the son of Aristomymus, and grand- 
son to Myron the son of Andreus, had a daughter named 
Agarista, which he purposed to marry to the man he should 
judge most worthy among all the Grecians. To that end, 
during the Olympian solemnity, 1n which Clisthenes obtained 
the victory in the quadrijugal race, he caused open proclama- 
tion to be made, that whoever of the Grecians thought himself 
worthy to be son in law to Clisthenes, should come to Sicyon 
before the expiration of sixty days; because he had determined 
to marry his daughter within the compass of a year after 
that time. Upon which notification all such Grecians as 
thought highly of themselves and their country, went to Si- 
cyon; where Clisthenes had made preparations for races and 
wrestling. From Italy arrived Smindyrides the son of Hip- 
pocrates, a man plunged in voluptuousness beyond most ex- 
amples, and born at Sybaris, which was then at the height of 
its prosperity; with Damas of Siris, the son of Samyris sur- 
named the Wise. From the gulph of Ionia came Amphim- 
nestus the son of Epistrophus of Epidamnus; and from Attolia, 
Males the brother of Titormus, who surpassed all the Grecians 
in strength, and had retired to the extremities of olia. From 
Peloponnesus, arrived Leocides the son of Phidon tyrant of 
Argos; of that Phidon, I say, who prescribed measures to the 
Peloponnesinie: and exceeding all the Grecians in arroganee, 
removed the Elan judges, and assumed to himself the power 
of appointing the Olympian exercises: Amiantus an Arcadian 
ef Trapezus and son to Lycurgus; with Laphanes the Azanian 
of Pzus, son of that Eaphorion, who, according to a common 
report, entertained Castor and Pollux in his house, and from 
that time received all strangers with great hospitality: these, 
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with Onomastas of Elis, the son of Ageeus, came ftom Pelo- 
ponnesue. From Athens came Biesacies son of that Alc- 
mecon who visited Croesus; and Hippoclides the son.of Tisan- 
der, ia riches and beauty surpassing all the Athenians of his 
time. From Embcea Lysanius alone, a native ef Eretria, which 
was then in a flourishing condition. From Thessaly, Diacto- 
rides of Cranon; and from the Molossians, Alcon. All these 
were pretenders to the daughter of Clisthenes, and arrived in 
Sicyoh before the sixty days-were expired. Clisthenes, in pur- 
suance of his design, first examined every one touching his 
country and descent: after which he detained them a whole 
year, in order to inform himself fully of their fortitude, tem- 
perance, institution, and manners; conversing with them fre- 
queany apart, and together, and conducting the youngest to 
the gymnastic exercises. Above all he endeavoured to dis- 
cover their inclinations when he entertained them with feast- 
ing; for he tried all experiments, and treated them with great 
magnificence during the whold time they stayed with him. 
But among the several candidates he principally favoured the 
Athenians; especially Hippoclides the son of Tisander; be- 
cause he was esteemed for his courage, and derived his descent 
from the Corinthian Cypselides. When the day was come, 
which Clisthenes had appointed for naming the person he 
should choose; he sacrificed a hecatomb, and invited the pre- 
tenders, with all the Sicyonians, to the feast. After supper 
they entered into a dispute concerning music, and other things 
that occasionally fell into discourse at that time: and as the 
wine went warmly about, Hippoclides with an assuming air 
commanded the musician to play a tune called Emmelia; in 
which being readily obeyed, he danced with much satisfaction 
to himself; though Clisthenes observing all that passed, began 
to suspect the event. When Hippoclides had finished his 
dance, and rested some time, he commanded a table to be 
brought in; which was no sooner done, than mounting upon 
it, he first imitated the Laconian measures; then danced after 
the Athenian manner; and last of all setting his head upon 
the table, and erecting his feet, he moved his legs in such pos- 
tures, as he had already practised with his hands. Though 
the first and second of these dances had sufficiently dissuaded 
Clisthenes from choosing a son in law of so much profligate 
impudence; yet he contained himself, and would not break 
out into an open passion. But when he saw him age oa har 
with his legs to imitate the actions of his hands, he lost al 

patience, and cried out, ** O son of Tisander, thou hast danced 
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* away thy marriage.” The other answered, “ That is not the 
** care of Hippeclides.” Which saying afierwards obtained 
the authority of a proverb. Then Clisthenes having com- 
manded silence, spoke to those who arene to his daughter 
in these words; ** 1 commend you all, and am willing to gratify 
** you all, if { could; without distinguishing any one in par- 
6 ticular, to the disadvantage of the rest. But because I have 
** no more than one daughter, and consequently cannot com- 
*‘ nly with the desires of so many persons, | give a talent of 
“¢ silver to every one of those who shall be excluded; as well 
‘in acknowledgment of your readiness to enter Into my fa~ 
*‘ mily by this match, as of the time you have spent in a long 
‘‘ absence from your habitations; and I give my daughter 
‘* Agarista to Megacles the son of Alcmzon, to be his wife 
‘* under the conditions and usages of the Athenians.”? Me- 
gacles immediately declared his consent, and the nuptials were 
celebrated in the house of Clisthenes. Thus the dispute so 
long depending between these rivals was determined, and the 
Alcmzeonides ibacarne famous in Greece. Of this marriage 
was born a son, named Clisthenes, from the father of his mo- 
ther. He divided the Athenians into tribes, and established 
the democratical government. Megacles had also another 
son named Hippocrates, who was the father of another Me- 
gacles, and of another Agarista, so called from the daughter of 
Clisthenes. This Agarista being afterwards matiried to Xan- 
thippus the son of Ariphron, and big with child, dreamt she 
had brought forth a lion, and within few days was delivered of 
Pericles. 

Miltiades having by his success at Marathon acquired a 
much greater reputation in Athens than he had before, de- 
mended seventy ships of the Athenians, with men and mone 
proportionable; in order to undertake an expedition, whic 
he kept private; and only told them, that if they would follow 
him, he would put them into possession of great riches; and lead 
them into a country, from whence they should bring haine 
gold in abundance without difficulty. The Athenians accepting 
the proposition with joy, prepared the ships accordingly: and. 
when Miltiades had received all things necessary to his enter- 
prize, he set sail for Paros; under colour that the Parians had 
assisted the Persians with their ships in the expedition to Ma- 
rathon. But the truth is, he was incensed against the Parians, 
because Lysagoras the son of Tiseus, a man of Parian extrac- 
tion, had spoken ill of him to Hydarnes the Persian. When 
Miltiades arrived at Paros, he besieged the city, and sending 
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in his heralds, demanded a hundred talents of the Parians: 
threatening, in case of refusal, not to draw off his army before 
he had taken the place. But the Parians refusing to deltberate 
whether they should give money to Miltiades, applied them- 
selves whelly to contrive by what means they might defend the 
city; repairing their fortifications in divers places, and work- 
ing in the night, till they had made their walls doubly bigber 
than before, in that part where they were least defensible. 
Thus far all the Grecians agree in their report: the rést, as 
the Parians say, passed in this manner. When Miltiades saw 
all his measures broken, one Timo a woman of Paros, sub- 
priestess of the national gods, and then his prisoner, came to 
him and counselled him, if he valued the taking of Paros, to 
do as she should advise. Miltiades having heard her proposal, 
went directly to the inclosure of the temple dedicated to Ceres 
the legislatress, without the city ; and after he had endeavoured 
in vain to open the gate, he mounted the wall, and leaped 
down, with a design to enter the sacred place, in order to do 
something, or to move something, which ought not to have 
been moved. But while he steod before the doors, he was 
seized with a sudden horror: and resolving to return, leaped 
back again from the same place, and broke his thigh, though 
some say he fell upon his knee. Thus Miltiades having nei- 
ther obtained the money he demanded, nor taken Paros, re- 
turned to Athens with disgrace, after he had ravaged the 
country, and besieged the city twenty-six days. When the 
siege was raised, the Parians being informed of the counsel 
which Timo had given to Miltiades, and desiring to bring her 
to justice, sent deputies to enquire of the oracle at Delphi, 
whether they should punish her with death, for endeavouring 
te betray the city to the enemy, and discovering the sacred 
mysteries to Miltiades, which ought not to be revealed to any 
man. But the Pythian not permitting them to do as they 
desired, affirmed that Timo was not the author of that advice; 
aad that the gods having determined the destruction of Mil- 
tiades, had only made her the instrument of his death. ‘This 
answer the Pythian gave to the Parians. 

When Miltiades was returned to Athens, many of the 
Athenians were incensed against him, and none more than 
Xanthippus the son of ge aia who accused him to the 
people for deceiving the Athenians, and desired he might be 

«punished with death. Miltiades could not be present to de- 
fend himself, because his thigh beginning to mortify, rendered 
bim unable to move from his bed. But his friends appearing 
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fer him, alleged in his favour the actions he performed at Ma- 
rathon; together with the acquisition of Lemnos; which Mil- 
tiades reduced under the dominion of Athens, after he had 
expelled the Pelasgians for the injuries they had done to the 
Athenians. These allegations prevailed so far with the people, 
that they would not sentence him to death; but fined him fifty 
talents for his crime. Soon after which, Miltiades ended his 
life by the putrefaction and mortification of his thigh ; and his 
son Cymon paid his fine. As for Lemnos, Miltiades took pos- 
session of that island, on the following occasion. The Pelas- 
gians had been already driven out of Attica by the Athenians; 
whether justly or unjustly I shall not determine; having no- 
thing more to say than what is reported on both sides. He- 
cateeus the son of Hegesander affirms they were unjustly ex- 
pelled. For, says he, when the Athenians saw that the lands 
about Hymessus, which they had given to the Pelasgians in 
payment, for the wall they had built about the Acropolis, were 
improved from a barren and unprofitable soil, into a fertile 
and well-cultivated region, they grew envious of their prospe- 
rity; and coveting to resume the country, drove out the Pe- 
laspians without any other pretence whatever. On the other 
hand the Athenians affirm, that they were justly ejected on 
account of the injuries they had done. For they say that while 
the Pelasgians continued to inhabit under mount Hymessus, 
they frequently left their habitations, and in contempt of the 
Athenians, offered violence to their sons and daughters who 
were sent for water to a place called the Nine Fountains; be- 
eause in those times neither they nor any other people of 
Greece were furnished with slaves; that the Pelasgians, not 
contented with these attempts, were at last manifestly detected 
to have formed a design against Athens; and that the Athe- 
nians to shew themselves as generous as the others had been 
base, when they had the power of punishing these offenders 
for their manifest treachery, chose rather to command them 
only to depart the country: which the Pelasgians obeying, 
possessed themselves of Lemnos and other places. Thus He- 
cateeus relates this occurrence in one manner, and the Athe- 
nians in another. But those Pelasgians who inhabited in 
Lemnos, desiring to be revenged, and knowing all the festival 
days of the Athenians, fitted out some galleys of fifty oars each; 
and having laid an ambuscade for their wives, as they cele- 
brated the feast of Diana in Brauron, they surprised a great 
number; carried them away to Lemnos, and kept them for 
corcubines. ‘Fhese women abounding in children, taught 
Bb 
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their sons the language of Attica, and manners of the Athe- 
nians: by which means they not only reftised to converse with 
the sons of the Pelasgian women; but if any one of their num- 
ber was attacked, they all immediately ran to his assisfance, 
and revenged the injury. Thus thinking themselves worthy to 
command the sons of the Pelasgians, they easily became their 
masters. When the Pelasgians were informed of these things, 
they consulted together; and judging such arrogance insup- 
portable, drew this consequence: If, said they, at these years 
they have learned to defend one another, and constantly en- 
deavoured to usurp a superiority over the children of our legi- 
timate wives; what will they not do, when they attain to the 
age of men? which thought made so deep an impression in the 
minds of the Pelasgians, that they resolved to murder the chil- 
dren they had by the women of Attica; and, to complete their 
cruelty, dispatched the mothers afterthem. From this atro- 
cious crime, and that which was perpetrated before by those 
women, who with the assistance of Thoas killed their husbands, 
all enormous actions pass among the Grecians under the name 
of Lemnian. But the Pelasgians, after the murder of these 
children with their mothers, perceiving their lands to become 
barren; their wives unfruitful; and their flocks not to yield 
the usual increase; tormented with famine, and destitute of 
children, sent to Delphi, in order to be informed by what 
means they might be delivered from these calamities: and 
being admonished by the Pythian to give satisfaction to the 
Athenians in the manner they should desire, they went to 
Athens, and professed themselves ready to suffer any punish- 
ment they should think fit to impose on account of the injuries 
they had received. The Athenians having heard their offer, 
prepared a magnificent feast in the Prytaneum; and when they 
saw the table furnished with all kind of provisions, they com-~ 
manded the Pelasgians to surrender their country, in as good 
a condition. To which they answered, ‘© That they would 
‘© obey, when the north wind should carry a ship in one a 
“¢ from the territories of the Athenians to their island:” well 
knowing the thing to be impossible, because Attica is situate 
much more to the southward than Lemnos. But many years 
after they had given this answer, when the Hellespontine Cher- 
sonesus became subject to the Athenians, Miltiades the son of 
Cymon having embarked at Eleus, a city on the Hellespont, 
was carried by a strong Etesian wind in one day to Lemnos; 
and immediately commanding the Pelasgians to depart out of 
the island, reminded them of their solemn promise, which they 
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hoped never to see accomplished. The Hephestians obeyed 
the order of Miltiades: but the Myrinzeans, not acknowledging 
Chersonesus to belong to Attica, sustained a siege, till they 
were compelled to surrender. And in this manner Lemnos 
was reduced by Miltiades under the power of the Athe- 
Nnians, 
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POLYMNIA. 


W HEN Darius the son of Hystaspes had received the news 
of the battle fought at Marathon, he became much more in- 
censed against the Athenians, than he had beer before for the 
invasion of Sardis, and much more diligent in his preparations 
to carry on the war against Greece. He dispatched messages 
to the several cities of his dominions, enjoining every one in 
particular to raise a greater number of forces than ever, suffi- 
ciently furnished with horses, ships, and all manner of provi- 
sions. ‘These commands of the king put all Asia into a fer- 
ment during the space of three years. But in the fourth year, 
when the best of his forces were assembled, in order to invade 
Greece; the Egyptians, who had been subdued by Cambyses, 
revolted from the Persians. So that Darius being irritated at 
once against the Grecians and Egyptians, resolved to make 
war against both. But when he had prepared all things for 
his expeditions to Greece and Egypt, a great contest arose 
between his sons concerning the succession of the kingdom: 
for by the customs of Persia the king is obliged to nominate 
his successor, before lie departs to put himself at the head of 
the army. Darius had three sons by the daughter of Gobryas, 
his first wife; all born before he was king: and after his ac- 
cession to the throne, he had four more by Atossa the daugh- 
ter of Cyrus. Of the first, Artabazanes was the eldest: of the 
latter, Nerees : and these two being born of different mothers, 
were competitors for the succession. Artabazanes urged that 
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he was the eldest of all the sons of Darius, and that by the 
customs of all nations the eldest son had a right to the Cing- 
dom: on the other hand Xerxes alleged, that he was the son 

of Atossa the daughter of Cyrus, who had delivered the 

Persians from servitude. Darius had not yet declared him- 

self in favour of either, when Demaratus the son of Ariston, 

who had been deprived of the kingdom of Sparta, and arrived 
at Susa about that time, hearing of this dispute between the 
sons of Darius, went to Xerxes, as 1 am informed, and coun- 

selled him to add these reasons to his defence; that he was 
born after Darius had obtained the kingdom, with all the do- 

minions of Persia: whereas Artabazanes was only son of 
Darius a private man; and consequently, to let another enjoy 
the advantages that belonged to him would be contrary to the 
rules of equity and justice; and that by the laws of Sparta, all 
children born before their father was invested with the royal 
dignity, were excluded from the succession, if he had any son 
to succeed him, born after that time. These reasons having 
been produced by Xerxes at the suggestion of Demaratus, 
appeared so just to Darius, that he declared him king. But I 
am inclined to believe, that without this advice, Xerxes would 
have been king; because the authority of Atossa was too great 
to be resisted. When Darius had nominated Xerxes to suc- 
ceed him, and firmly resolved to pursue his intended enter- 
prizes, he died, in the second year of the revolt of Egypt, 
after he had reigned thirty-six years; and had not the satis- 
faction of executing his desipas either against the Egyptians 
or Athenians. 

Xerxes the son of Darius succeeding him in the kingdom, 
shewed little disposition at first to make war against Greece, 
and bent his thoughts wholly upon the reduction of Egypt. 
But Mardonius the son of Gobryas by the sister of Darius, 
and consequently cousin german to Xerxes, in confidence of 
the authority he had with the king, spoke to him on that sub- 
ject to this effect ; ‘‘ Sir, if you suffer the Athenians to go un- 
‘¢ punished, after all the mischicfs they have done to the Per- 
<¢ gsians, we shall be dishonoured. However, at present finish 
<‘ the enterprize you have begun; and when you shall see the 
‘‘ insolence of the Egyptians humbled, lead your army against 
«‘ Athens; that all men may speak of you with honour, and no 
‘‘ nation for the future may dare to attack any of your domi- 
‘‘nions.” To this discourse, hitherto tending only to revenge, 
he added, that Europe was a beautiful country; abounding in 
delicious fruits, and men of invincible courage; in a word, too 
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excellent to be possessed by any other than the greatest of 
kings. Now, though his own youthful ambition, and a vio- 
lent desire to see himself made governor of Greece, were the 
principal motives he had to give this counsel; yet he at last 
prevailed with Xerxes to do as he advised; and was not a 
little assisted in his design by a favourable conjuncture. For 
about that time the Aleuadian kings of ‘Thessaly sent ambas- 
sadors to Xerxes, with orders to solicit him to invade Greece, 
and to promise him all manner of assistance on their part. 
The Pisistratides likewise, then in exile at Susa, used the same 
persuasions; and in order to compass their design, produced 
a certain Athenian named Onomacritus, who, they said, could 
interpret oracles, and explain the divinations of Muszeus. This 
man was reconciled to them before their arrival in Persia, but 
had been foimerly their enemy. For he was first banished 
from Athens by Hipparchus the son of Pisistratus, upon the 
discovery of Lasus the son of Hermion, who surprised him in 
the very fact of inserting a supposititious oracle among those 
of Muszeus, importing, that the islands about Lemnos should 
be swallowed up by the sea: and on that account Hipparchus 
expelled him out of Athens, after he had used his conversation 
with great familiarity. This Onomacritus having accompa- 
nied the Pisistratides to Susa, was recommended by them to 
the king as an extraoidinary person, and being introduced into 
his presence, recited some of his oracles; always remembering 
to suppress those that foretold any disaster to the Barbarians, 
and producing only such as were favourable to their affairs. 
Among those of the last sort, he repeated one, which foretoid 
that a bridge should be laid over the Hellespont by a Persian; 
and descended to all the circumstances belonging to that en- 
terprize. Thus Xerxes, partly on the hopes he conceived 
from these illusory oracles, and partly at the instigation of the 
Pisistratides and Aleuadians, determined to make war against 
Greece. Nevertheless, in the first place, and in the second 
year after the death of Darius, having assembled an army, in 
order to punish the revolted Egyptians, he reduced all Egypt 
to a worse condition of servitude than they had felt under 
his father, and gave the government of that country to his 
brother Achzsemenes the son of Darius; who was afterwards 
killed by Inarus the son of Psammitichus, a Libyan. When 
Xerxes had thus 1ecovered Egypt, and was about to prepare 
for his expedition against Athens, he summoned a council of 
the principal Persians, as well to hear their epinions, as to 
declare hiis own: and after they were all assembled, spoke 
Bb 4 
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ta this effect: * I will not, O Persians, be the author of 
‘new institutions; but shall act in conformity to those I 
‘shave received. For I am instructed by men of elder 
“‘ years, that from the time we wrested the power out of 
‘the hands of the Medes, and Cyrus dethroned Astyages, 
‘““we never lived an inglorious, inactive life; but by fol- 
** lowing the hand of God, which was our guide, we have at- 
“© tained to a great measure of prosperity. The actions per- 
‘‘ formed by Cyrus, by Cambyses, and by my father Darius, 
‘© together with the nations they conquered, are too well known 
‘* to you to need a repetition. As for me, since I took posses- 
*‘ sion of the throne, my principal care has been, not to fall 
“‘ short of my predecessors in glory, and to acquire as great a 
“‘ proportion of power to the Persians. Revolving these 
‘‘ thoughts in my mind, I am persuaded we may at once ob- 
“‘ tain a glorious name, witb the conquest of a country not in- 
‘¢ ferior to that we now possess, but rather more abounding in 
‘‘ all things; and at the same time revenge the injuries we 
“‘ have received. ‘To this end therefore I have called you to- 
‘‘ gether, and shall acquaint you with the enterprize I have 
‘formed. 1 design to lay a bridge over the Hellespont, and 
“‘to transport an army by the way of Europe into Greece, 
“ that I may puuish the Athenians for the injuries they have 
‘© done to the Persians and to my father. You know Darius 
“‘ had determined to make war against those men; but death 
“‘ prevented him from executing his design. I resolve there- 
*¢ fore to do justice to my father and the Persians; and not to 
<‘ jay down my arms, till I have taken and burnt Athens; 
‘* whose citizens were the first aggressors in this war against 
‘sme and my father. For before any violence had been done 
‘¢on either side, they invaded Sardis, in conjynction with 
‘¢ Aristagoras the Milesian, our servant; and burnt down the 
‘* sacred groves with the temples. And how they treated you, 
‘¢ when you made a descent into their territories under the 
‘*¢ conduct of Datis and Artaphernes, is sufficiently known to 
‘you all. These things have excited in me an ardent desire 
‘‘ to invade their country with fire and sword; being assured, 
“and not without good reason, that if we can subdue the 
‘“ Athenians, with their neighbours, who inhabit the country 
‘Sof Pelops the Phrygian, the Persian dominions will be 
** bounded by no other limits than the heavens; and the sun 
‘“‘ shall not behold any region distinguished from us, or ex- 
‘6 empted from our obedience. For Vanteaa with your con- 
«‘ currence to march through all the parts of Europe, and to 
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** reduce the whole earth into one empire: being well informed, 
*‘ that no city or nation of the world will dare to resist my 
‘“‘ arms, after the reduction of those I have mentioned. And 
‘« thus, not only the guilty, but likewise those who have not at 
‘‘ all offended us, must equally submit to the yoke of servitude. 
‘‘ If then you will gratify my desires, prepare all things neces- 
“‘ sary for this expedition, that you may be ready to attend me 
“ at the time I shall appoint. And I now promise, that he 
‘© who shall appear at the head of the best troops, shall be re- 
‘‘ warded by me, in the manner he shall judge most honour- 
“able. But lest I should seem to impuse my own sentiments 
“upon you, I desire you to debate the matter, and deliver 
‘‘ your opinions with freedom.” After Xerxes had finished 
these words, Mardonius rose up, and said, ** Sir, you are not 
“* only the most excellent of all the Persians that have lived 
“ before your time, but likewise of all that shall be born in 
‘‘ future ages. And as in other things you have spoken most 
‘< judiciously and truly; so you have rightly determined, no 
«‘ longer to suffer the European Ionians to insult the Persians, 
‘who ought not to be the objects of their contempt. For 
‘‘ what greater indignity can be imagined, than if, after we 
*¢ have conquered the Saces, Indians, Ethiopians, and Assyri- 
‘¢ ans, with many other powerful nations, which never offered 
“6 to do us any wrong, in order only to enlarge our dominions, 
‘¢ we should suffer the Grecians to go unpunished, who have 
‘© first provoked us by their injurious attempts? Of what are 
‘we afraid? What forces, what treasures have they? We 
‘© know their manner of fighting; and we are no less informed 
“Sof the paucity of their numbers. Besides, we have already 
‘¢ subdued their descendants the Ioniens, Atohans, and Dori- 
‘ans, who inhabit within our territories. I learnt by experi- 
«¢ ence what they are, when I was commanded by your father 
¢¢ to make war against them. I penetrated into Macedonia; 
‘sand advanced almost to Athens; yet no man had the cou- 
“rage to oppose my passage. The Grecians, as I am in- 
‘¢ formed, are accustomed to take up arms rashly, and manage 
‘¢ their wars without art or knowledge. Fo: when they have 
‘¢ declared war against one another, they march into the most 
‘¢ open plain they can find, and fight a battle; in which the 
‘‘ conquerors never go away without great loss, and the con- 
‘* quered, to say all at once, are cut in pieces. Whereas 
‘‘ being of the same language, they ought rather to adjust 
“‘ their differences by ambassadors, and try all ways of accom- 
‘*‘ modation, befere they have recourse to arms: or if these 
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‘© means prove ineffectual, they ought at least to post 
‘s themeelves in places of difficult access, not easily ‘pene- 
“trable by either side. Yet these very men, though 
“ accustomed to this ill method, never ventured to entertain 
““a thought of fighting during all the time 1 continued in 
‘¢ Macedonia. How then shall they dare to resist you, at- 
“tended by all the forces and ships of Asia? For my own 
‘¢ part, 1 cannot imagine that the Grecians will ever proceed 
*‘ to such a degree of audaciousness. But if 1 should happen 
‘6 to be deceived, and they should be so ill advised to appear 
*¢ in arms against us, they must learn by a dear-bought ex pe- 
‘¢ rience, that we know more of military affairs than all other 
“© men of the world. However, let us try the experiment: 
s¢ for nothing moves without a cause; but all things are ac- 
s¢ complished by labour and industry.”? When Mardonius 
had thus flattered the inclinations of Xerxes by a courtly as- 
sentation, and the rest of the Persians continued silent, be- 
cause they would not venture to propose a contrary opinion, 
Artabanus the son of Hystaspes, and uncle to Xerxes, in con- 
fidence of his dignity, delivered his sentiments in the following 
terms, ‘‘ Sir,” said he, ‘‘unless men will hear ditfe1 ent opinions, 
“‘ they can never choose the most advantageous; but he under 
“a necessity of following that which 1s first proposed. 
‘«¢ Whereas when various and contrary opinions have been 
* heard, men are enabled to discern the best counsels; as 
‘¢ they distinguish the purest gold, by comparison with that 
«“‘ which contains a greater quantity of alloy. I endeavoured 
** to dissuade Darius your father and my brother from mak- 
“¢ ing war against Scythia, a country destitute of cities in any 
“part: but he hoping to conquer the Scythians, rejected my 
‘¢ advice; undertook that expedition; and after he had lost 
“‘ the best of his forces, was compelled to retire with the rest. 
“ You are now disposing all things to attack a much braver 
‘nation than the Scythians; men, who have distinguished 
‘¢ themselves with glory both by sea and land; and therefore I 
¢¢ think myself obliged to inform you of the dangers that at- 
‘¢ tend your enterprize. You say, you have resolved to lay a 
“ bridge over the Hellespont, in order to transport your army 
‘¢into Europe, and to march directly to Greece. But this 
“ design will bring you under a necessity of beating the Gre- 
“‘ cians either by land or by sea; perhaps in both: yet, as I 
‘¢am informed, they are a warlike people; and that they 
« will not be an casy conquest, one may conjecture from this 
‘Sexample: the Athenians alone defeated and ruined that 
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‘numerous army which invaded Attica, under the conduct 
‘‘ of Datis and Artaphernes, But if they should try their 
‘‘ fortune by sea and obtain the victory; if upon that suc- 
“ ¢ess they should sail to the Hellespont, and destroy your 
“bridge; what could be imagined more terrible! [ shall 
‘© not pretend that these thoughts are the result of my own 
*‘ wisdom: on the contrary, they are only the effects of former 
‘6 experience. How near were we to utter destruction, when 
‘© your father had passed into Scythia by the bridges he laid 
‘© over the Thracian Bosphorus, and over the Ister! For the 
‘ Scythians arriving on the banks of that river, most earnestly 
‘‘ desired the Ionians, left there for a guard, to break the 
“ bridge: and if Histizeus tyrant of Miletus had assented to 
“¢ the opinion of the 1est, and had not vigorously opposed that 
“¢ fatal design, the destruction of the Persian name was inevit- 
‘able. I tremble to think, that the king with all he pos- 
“‘ sessed lay then at the meicy of one man. Let me per- 
“ suade you therefore not to expose yourself to so great 
“* dangers without necessity; dissolve this assembly; and after 
“‘a more deliberate reflection upon these things, declare your 
*¢ intentions, and take such measures as you shall judge most 
““ advantageous. I have ever found, that to form a design 
‘‘ upon the best counsels, is in all events most useful: for if 
*©the expected success should not follow; yet he who has 
«“< taken the most rational measures, has always the satisfaction 
‘6 of having done his part; though fortune happen to be su- 
‘‘ perior to wisdom. But if he, who rashly undertakes an 
<‘ imprudent enterprize, should chance to prosper, he indeed 
‘* accomplishes his design, and yet deserves no less blame 
‘¢ than if he had failed of success. You see the greatest ani- 
“¢ mals are most frequently struck with the thunder of Jupiter, 
‘and not long permitted to continue their ravages; while 
‘¢ the most inconsiderable are spared. You see those bolts 
‘© ever launched against the stateliest edifices, and most lofty 
“‘ trees: for the God takes a pleasure in depressing whatever 
‘© is too highly exalted. Hencc. great armies are often de- 
“‘ feated by small numbers of men: when struck by the jea- 
** lous God with a panic fear, or terrified by the noise of his 
‘* thunder, they become destitute both of vigour and courage: 
‘* because God will not suffer any mortal to think magnifi- 
“cently of himself. In all actions precipitation Ln, 
‘‘ errors; which for the most part are attended with perni- 
<« cious consequences. But many advantages flow from dcli- 
‘‘ berate counsels; perhaps not piesently apparent; yet most 
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“‘ certainly ensuing afterwards. This, O king, is the advice I 
** would persuade you to pursue: and as for thee, Mardonius, 
«‘ thou son of Gobryas, cease to talk impertinently of the Gre- 
“‘ cians; because they are no way fit to be contemned. By 
“ unjust detraction you endeavour to engage the king to make 
‘‘ war against them; and in my opinion have strenuously ex- 
‘‘ erted your efforts that way. But I hope such methods shall 
“‘ not prevail. For calumny is a detestable thing, as it is a 
*€ combination of two against one: because he who calum- 
*‘ niates another, does him an injury in his absence: and he 
** who believes the calumny, is no less unjust, in giving his 
“¢ assent to the accusation, before he is duly informed. Ina 
‘‘ word, the absent person receives a double injury; being 
*‘ falsely accused by one, and unjustly condemned by the 
“other. But Mardonius, if nothing can dissuade you from 
* making war against the Grecians, let the king continue in 
‘¢ Persia, and our children be deposited in his hands. ‘Then 
‘¢ go on with your expedition, accompanied by the best forces 
‘© you can choose, and in what numbers you think fit: and if 
“‘ things succeed in the manner you have suggested to the 
‘‘ king, 1 will be contented to forfeit my own life, and the 
“ lives of my children. But if, on the contrary, the event be 
«© such as I have foretold, then let your children suffer death, 
“and you also, if ever you return. If you refuse to accept 
“these conditions, and obstinately resolve to lead an army 
«* into Greece, I venture to affirm, that some of those you 
‘¢ shall leave in this place, will certainly hear, that Mardonius 
‘‘ having brought some fatal disaster upon the Persians, was 
** devoured by dogs and birds in the territories of Athens or 
‘* Lacedzemon; or perhaps in his march thither; convinced 
“< by too late experience that the Grecians are another sort of 
‘¢men than he had represented them to the king.” When 
Artabanus had thus spoken, Xerxes with indignation re- 
plied; ‘© Artabanus,” said he, ‘‘ you are my father’s brother ; 
‘‘ and that quality alone exempts you from receiving the just 
‘‘recompence of your foolish discourse. Yet I will set a 
‘¢ mark of dishonour upon you; and since you have shewn so 
* much cowardice and unworthy fear, you shall not accom- 
‘pany me in my expedition against Greece; but shall stay 
‘behind among the women, whilst I accomplish my designs 
* without you. Il should not be the son of Darius, who 
“‘ derived his blood from Hystaspes, Arsames, Ariaramnes, 
“* Teispes, Cyrus, Cambyses, and Achszemenes, unless I can 
‘¢ be avenged upon the Athenians. 1 know too well that if we 
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** centinue quiet, they will find themselves employnrent, and 
** enter our territories with an army. We ought to j of 
“their future enterprizes by those that are passed. 

‘ aaa bamied burat Sardis, and made excursions into Asia. 
“ both parties have advanced too far to retreat, and 
<< must resolve either to conquer or serve. All these domi- 
“ nions must fall under the power of the Grecians, or their 
** eountry be an accession to this empire. For no way can 
**+be found to extinguish our mutual enmity. They have 
“‘ been the first aggressors; and we cannot omit to take our 
** revenge, unless we determine to sacrifice our glory. Be- 
s¢ gides, I would be informed upon the place, what mischiefs 
‘¢ those men can bring upon me, who were so entirely con- 
*‘ quered by Pelops the Phrygian, a servant of my ancestors ; 
‘¢ that both the inhabitants and the country they possess, are 
** still called by his name.” With these words Xerxes ended 
his speech. But when night came, reflecting on the opinion 
of Artabanus, he fell into great perplexity; and, as that time 
frequently suggests the best counsels, concluded at last, that a 
war against Gieece would not terminate to his advantage. 
Elaving thus altered his resolution, he fell asleep, and, accord- 
ing to the report of the Persians, saw in a dream a man of 
uncommon stature and beauty standing by him, and uttering 
these words. ‘* Have you then changed the design you had 
‘‘ formed to lead an army into Greece, after having given 
<¢ positive orders to the Persians to assemble their forces ? 
* You have not done well to alter your resolution, neither 
‘s will you find any man of your opinion. Resume therefore 
‘¢ without delay the enterprize you determined by day to un- 
*‘ dertake.”? ‘The phantom having pronounced these words, 
disappeared: and the next morning Xerxes, neglecting his 
dream, summoned the Same persons together again, and 
said, ** Pardon me, O Persians, if I now deliver an opinion 
“ contrary to that I declared yesterday: for I have not yet at- 
‘‘ tained to a consummate prudence in the conduct of my 
‘* affairs: neither shall those ever be absent from my presence, 
“ who dissuade me from this enterprize. When I heard the 
** opinion of Artabanus, I broke out into a sudden passion, so 
“incident to youth; and threw out such language against 
“him, as was neither fit for me to use, nor for a person of 
“his gravity to hear. But now acknowledging my error, I 
“¢ resolve to follow his advice: and therefore since I have laid 
“aside my design of invading Greece, you may enj the 
*‘ advantages of peace at home.” When the Persians heard 
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this, they were transported with joy, and prostrated themselves 
before the king. But in the following night the same phan- 
tom appeared. again to Xerxes as he slept, and proyoinced 
these words: ‘* Son of Darius, you seem to have abandomne 

“the thougtits of your intended expedition; and to make ‘px 
‘Smore account of my admonition, than if I had not spoke 

“to you at all. Know then, that unless you fncessanity cut: 
‘¢ dertdke this enterprize, you shall become mean and con- 
“‘ temptible, in as little time as you have been raised to great- 
** ness and power.” ‘Terrified with this dream, Xerxes hastily 
left his bed, sent for Artabanus, and when he came, spoke 
thus to him: “ Artabanus, I confess my indiscretion, when I 
“* reviled you with ill language for the good counsel you gave 
“‘me. But soon repenting of my rashness, I determined to 
“* follow your advice. Nevertheless, whatever inclination I 
‘* have to do so, I find the execution impossible. For I had 
«¢ no sooner altered my resolution, and acknowledged my error, 
*“¢ than I was admonished in a dream, that I could not desist 
“‘ from my designed expedition without shame: and just now 
‘* the phantom appeared again, pressing me to the same effect, 
** and threatening the greatest calamitics if I should fail. If 
*€ God be the author of this dream, and would have our ex- 
** pedition to Greece go forward, you will see the same vision 
‘“¢ T have had, and receive the same command. To this end 
* J think convenient that you should sit in the throne, 
*‘ clothed in all my royal robes, and afterwards sleep in my 
“© bed.” Artabanus at first prayed to be excused, as not de- 
serving the honour of sitting in the king’s throne: but when 
he saw he could not prevail, he did as Xerxes desired, after 
he had delivered his sentiments in this manner. ‘ For my 
6S nart,’’ said he, ‘* I have the same esteem for one who knows 
‘¢ how to assent to the best advicef as for him who is able to 
** be his own counsellor: I acknowledge both these qualities 
‘Sto be in you, O king; but corrupted by the suggestions of 
‘¢ ill men; like the sea, which of all things is the most useful 
‘* to mankind, yet when agitated by the violence of impetuous 
‘* winds, is sometimes constrained to act contrary to Its own 
‘“nature. As for me, when I heard your reproaches, I was 
‘Snot so much concerned for myself, as grieved to find that 
** of two opinions, one of which tended no less to propagate 
*‘ insolence, than the other to suppress it, and to shew the 
** vanity of inuring the mind incessantly to covet new acqui- 
* sitions, you had chosen the worse and most dangerous to 
‘* yourself and the Persians. Yct now, after you have taken a 
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“ better resolution, and quitted the design of invading.Greece, 
‘¢ you say you have seen a vision, sent by some to-com- 
emanel you not to abandon your enterprize. But know, my 
at this dream is nothing Jess than divine: men are 

ntly misled by these phantoms; and I, who have 

many years more than yau, shall instruct you in the 

“‘ nature of such visions. The things which have employed 
“ our thoughts by day, present themselves to us for the most 
‘¢ part in our dreams. And you know the warm debate we 
‘have had for several days concerning the expedition to 
*‘ Greece. Now, if this be indeed a divine message, and not 
“* such a dream as I conjecture, you have said all in a word; 
“and the vision will doubtless appear to me no less than to 
‘¢ you, and command me the same things. But I can never 
‘‘ imagine that this will rather come to pass, if I should be 
‘* clothed in your robes, and lie in your bed; than if I wear 
“‘“my own garments, and sleep in my own bed. For that 
‘‘ which you have seen in your sleep, whatever it be, can 
*“‘ never arrive to such a degree of stupidity, to mistake me 
‘‘ for you, upon exchanging our apparel only. But if the 
‘‘ spectre despise me, and think me unworthy of the same 
‘¢ vision, it will never appear to me, whether I be clothed in 
‘‘ your robes, or in my own; but will certainly visit you 
‘© again; and then such an event will deserve consideration. 
‘‘ For if you have the same dream frequently repeated, I 
“‘ myself will confess it to be divine. Nevertheless, if you 
‘‘ have resolved to proceed this way, and will not be dissuaded 
‘‘ from your purpose, I am contented to sleep in your bed, as 
<s you have ordered; and then let the phantom appear to me 
“also. But to that time I shall persist in my present opi- 
‘‘nion.”’ After these words, Artabanus, not doubting to 
shew the vanity of all that .Xerxes had said, complied with 
his desires; clothed himself in the royal robes, and sat in 
the throne. But as he slept in the king’s bed, the same phan- 
tom appeared to him in a dream, and said, ** Art thou then 
‘‘ the man, Who, assuming the authority of a governor, hast 
*¢‘ dissuaded Xerxes from invading Greece? But know, that 
‘© thou shalt not with impunity contemn the decrees of fate, 
‘either now or in time to come: and as for Xerxes, 
‘‘he is sufficiently admonished of the calamities he shall 
‘¢ suffer upon his disobedience.’’ Artabanus, terrified with 
these menaces, and observing in his dream that the appa- 
rition advanced to burn out his eyes with a hot iron, leaped 
out of bed with loud exclamations, and went immediately to 
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Xerxes; where, after he had related all the partioulers o€ the 
vision he had seen, he spoke to him in this manmer. .%d 

“ ing learnt.by experience that the greatest 
“‘ frequently overthrown by small I deliverad-aily 
“‘ nion #5 a man; and was onwilling to see yeu trad 
‘6 by the violent passions incident to your age; well u™ 

“‘ standing the dangers that attend a boundless ambition. f 
* ealled to mind the fortune of that army which Cyrus led 
‘€ against the Massagetes; the expedition of Cambyses against 
“the Ethiopians; and the invasion of Scythia, in which I 
** accompanied your father Darius. From the consideration 
*‘ of these misfortunes, I concluded you to be the most bappy 
*‘ of all men, if you would live in peace. But since you are 
“‘ moved by a divine impulse, and some great disaster decreed 
‘‘ by heaven seems ready to fall upon the Grecians, I change 
‘¢ my opinion, and shail contend no longer: your part there- 
«* fore will be, to inform the Persians of this divine acpi 
“‘ and to command them to go on with their preparations for 
“‘ war, according to your former orders; that nothing of human 
‘6 assistance may be wanting, to second the favour of the God.”’ 
When he had said these words, and both had determined to 
place an entire confidence in the vision, Xerxes early the next 
morning acquainted the Persians with what had happened ; 
and Artabanus, the only man who had openly disapproved the 
expedition, now appeared most zealous to promote it. 

In the mean time Xerxes, having resolved to put himself at 
the head of his army, had another dream; which the Magt 
interpreted to relate to the whole world, and to signify that all 
mankind should be reduced under bis power. For the king 
dreamt he saw himself crowned with twigs taken from an 
olive-tree, which extended its branches over all the earth; and 
that afterwards this crown disaypeared from about his head. 
Upon this interpretation of the Magi, the Persians, who were 
then assembled in council, departed immediately to their 
several governments, and with the utmost diligence applied 
themseives to execute the ae orders; every than hoping to 
ebtain the recompence he had promised. - All the regions of 
the continent were searched, in order to compose this army. 
For from the time of the reduction of Egypt, four whole years 
were spent in assembling these forces, and providing all things 
necesgary for this‘expedition. In the fifth year Xerxes began 
his march with an incredible number of men. For this 
arevy was so mrach greater than all others we ever heard: of, 
tied: neither the forces led by Darius against the Scythiatts; 
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noe the Scythian army, which entering Media in pursuit of 
he Cimmerians, subdued almost ali the upper Asia, and occat 
i the succeeding attempt of Darius; nor that which under 
er of the Atrides marched, as we are told, to the siege 
Pt oy; nor the joint forces of the Mysians and Teucrisns, 
© before the Trojan war, passed over the Bosphorus isito 
Europe, subdued all Thrace, and advancing to the Ionian sea, 
penetrated to the southward as far as the river Peneus: in a 
word, not all these armies in conjunction, evensthough we 
should add divers others, were to be compayed with this one 
of Xerxes. For what people of Asia did he exempt from 
sending men to this expedition against Greece? what waters, 
except those of great rivers, were unexhausted by his name- 
rous forces? Some nations he commanded to fit out ships; 
others were ordered to furnish horse, and others foot: some 
were obliged to build vessels for the transportation of horse; 
others to prepare long barks for bridges; and some to furnish 
corn, with ships to transport it. Three years had been spent 
about mount Athos, in contriving to prevent the like disaster 
with that which befel the Persians formerly on that coast. 
‘Their ships had been ordered to the port of Eleus in the Cher- 
sonesus; and all the forces on board were compelled by turns 
to dig, and open a passage through the mountain. The 
adjoining inhabitants assisted them: and Bubaris the son of 
Megabyzus, with Artachzeus the son of Artzeus, both Persians, 
were the directors of this enterprize. Athos is a mountain of 
great fame and magnitude; leaning upon the sea, and well in- 
habited. It terminates to the landward in the form of a pen- 
insula, and makes an isthmus of about twelve stades in length; 
containing a plain with some mixture of little hills, from the 
coast of Acanthus to that of Torone. On this isthmus, which 
lies at the foot of mount Athos, stands Sana a Grecian city: 
but Xerxes determined to cut off from the continent all the 
other cities, which being built upon the mountain, and beyond 
this place, were, ‘Dion, Olophyxus, Acrothoon, Thysus, and 
Cleone. The operation was carried on in this manner. The 
Barbar.ans having drawn a line before the city of Sana, di- 
vided the ground among the several nations: and when the 
trench was considerably sunk, those who were in the bottom 
continued to dig, and delivered the earth to men standing upon 
ladders, who handed the same again to such as were placed in 
a higher station, till at last others who waited to receive the 
burthen at the edge of the canal, carried it away to another 
place. But by digging-in a perpendicular manner, and making 
ce 
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the bottom of equal breadth with the top, all the workmen, en- 
gept the Phoenicians, drew a double labogr upon themselves 
because the earth, as is natural, fell down continually im 
uantity from the upper parts. The Phoenicians alone 
t ability on this occasion, of which they are so much mrashews 
at all tinves: for they opened the part which was assigned té 
their care, twice as large as others had done; and sloping the 
ound gradually till they came to the bottam, they then found 
the measurg equal with the rest. In a meadow adjoining to 
this place they had a court of justice, and a market furni 
with great abundance of corn brought even from Asia. My 
conjectures lead me to think, that Xerxes undertook this en- 
terprize upon a motive of ostentation: in order to shew the 
greatness of his power, and to perpetuate the memory of his 
name. For though he might have caused his fleet to be con- 
veyed over the land without much difficulty; yet he would 
rather command the isthmus to be cut, and a canal to be made 
to receive the sea, of such a breadth as might be sufficient to 
carry two ships sailing in front. He likewise ordered the 
same men, who had been employed in this work, to lay a 
bridge over the river Strymon; and commanded all manner 
of cordage and stores necessary for bridges to be prepared 
with expedition. He issued orders to the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians to take in provisions for the army; that nothing 
might be wanting either for the men or the catile, which 
were to be transported into Greece: and having fully enquired 
into the nature of each country, he ordered every thing to be 
brought from the most,proper places of Asia, in ships of great 
burden, contrived on purpose for transportation. Of these pro- 
visions the greater quantity was carried to that part of Thrace, 
which goes by the name of the White Coast. The rest was 
eae to Tyrodiza of the Perinthjans; to Doriscus; to Eion 
upon the Strymon; and to Macedonia. While these men 
were employed in executing the injunctions they had received, 
Xerxes having assembled his army, parted from Critale in 
Cappadocia, and marched to Sardis; which was the place ap- 
pointed for the rendezvous of all the forces that were to ac- 
company him from the continent. But I cannot affirm, who 
was the eral, that received the rewards promised by the 
king, for bringing the best troops into the field; being altoge- 
ther uninformed whether this question were ever brought into 
dispute. When the army had passed the river Halys, they 
through Phrygia, and arrived at Celete; where rise 
the springs of t Meander, and of another river no less con- 
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siderable; cailed the Cataracts; which beginning in the midst 
ef the place, flows afterwards into the Meander: atid where, if 
we may believe the Phrygians, the skin of Marsias the sat 

is seen, pulled off and hung up there by Apollo. Pythius t 

son of Atys, a Lydian, then residing in Celeene, entertained the 
king and all his army with great magnificence, aud offered 
him his treasures towards the expence of the war: which 
liberality Xerxes communicating to the Persians about him, 
and asking, who this Pythius was, and what riches he might 
have to enable him to make such an offet ? received this an- 
swer; ** Pythius,”’ said they, ‘is the person who presented your 
‘‘ father Darius with a plane-tree and vine of gold: and, after 
“ you, 1s the richest man we know in the world.” Xerxes, 
surprised with these last words, asked him to what sum his 
treasures might amount. “1 shall conceal nothing from you, 
‘‘ said Pythius: nor pretend to be ignorant of my own wealth ; 
“© but being perfectly informed of the state of my accounts, 
** shall tell you the truth with sincerity. When I heard you 
‘© were ready to begin your march towards the Grecian sea, I 
“‘ resolved to present you with a sum of money towards the 
«© charge of the war; and to that end having taken an account 
‘‘ of my riches, I found by computation that I had two thou- 
“* sand talents of silver, and three millions nine hundred ninety- 
*¢ three thousand pieces of gold, bearing the stamp of Darius. 
‘‘ ‘These treasures I freely give you, because I shall be suffi- 
*‘ ciently furnished with whatever is necessary to life by the la- 
‘© bour of my servants and husbandmen.” Xerxes heard these 
words with pleasure, and 1n answer to Pythius, said, ‘* My 
‘¢ Lydian host, since I parted from Susa, I have not found a 
‘¢ man besides yourself, who has offered to entertain my army, 
‘* or voluntarily to contribute his treasures to promote the pre- 
** sent expedition. You alone have treated my army magnifi- 
‘¢ cently, and readily offered me immense riches: therefore, in 
‘¢ return of your kindness, I make you my host; and that you 
‘© may be master of the entire sum of four millions in gold, I 
<¢ will give you seven thousand Darian pieces out of my own 
‘‘ treasure. Keep then all the mches you now possess; and if 
‘© you know how to continue always in the same good dispovsi- 
‘© tion, you shall never have reason to repent of your affection 
‘6 to me, either now or in future time.” When Xerxes had 
said this, and taken care to see his promise performed, he eon- 
tinued his march; and passing by Anaua a city of Phrygia, 
and a lake famous for the making of salt, he arrived at Colossa, 
a considerable city of the same province; where the river Lycus 
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falling into an aperture of the earth, disappears for the space 
of xbout five stades in length; and then rising again runs aRer- 
wards into the Meander. From this place the army advanced 
to.the city of Cydra, built on the borders of Phrygia and 
Lydia: where an inscription engraved on a pillar, which was 
erected by Croesus, declares the limits of each country. After 
they bad entered the territories of Lydia, they found the way 
divided into two routes; one on the left hand leading to Caria, 
the other on the right, to Sardis. Those who take the last of 
these ways, are necessitated to pass the Meander, and to ap- 
proach the city of Callatebus; in which honey is made by men, 
with wheat and the shrub Myrice. “Xerxes taking his march 
by this way, saw a plane-tree so beautiful, that he adorned it 
with gold; and having committed the care of it to one of those 
Persians who go under the name of Jmmortal, arrived the next 
day ‘at Sardis, the capital of Lydia. Upon his arrival in that 
city he sent heralds to Greece, with orders to demand earth 
and water, and to require all the cities, except Athens and 
Lacedzemon, to provide every thing necessary for the king’s 
table; not doubting that the terror of his arms would now in- 
duce all those to a ready submission, who had formerly refused 
to comply with the like demand, made on the part of his father 
Darius. When Xerxes had dispatched these heralds, he pre- 
pared to march towards Abydus: and in the mean time com- 
manded a bridge to be laid over the Hellespont, in order to 
passinto Europe. The coast of the Hellespontine Chersonesus, 
which faces the city of Abydus, and stretches along the sea be- 
tween Sestus and Madytus, is uneven and of difficult access. 
In that place, some time after this enterprize, Xanthippus the 
son of Ariphron, an Athenian commander, took Artayctes, the 
Persian governor of Sestus, and impaled him alive, for con- 
straining the women to enter into the temple of Protesilaus in 
Eleus, and there committing the most execrable crimes. The 
bridge was begun at Abydus, by men appointed to that end, 
and carried on to the opposite coast; which is seven stades 
distant from that city; the Phoenicians making use of cordage 
of white hemp, and the Egyptians of another sort called by- 
blus. But no sooner had they finished the bridge, than a vio- 
lent storm arising, broke in pieces and dispersed the whole 
work: which when Xerxes heard, he fell into such a transport 
of anger, that he commanded three hundred stripes to be in- 
flicted on the back of the waters, and a pair of,fetters to be let 
down into the Hellespont. I have heard, he likewise ordered 
that sea to be branded with marks of infamy. But nothing is 
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more certain, than that he strictly enjoined those who were en- 
trusted with the execution of his orders, to pronounce these 
barbarous and impertinent words, “ O thou salt and bitter 
‘‘ water! thy master has condemned thee to this punishment 
‘“‘ for offending him without cause, and is resolved to pass over 
‘© thee in despite of thy insolence. With reason all men neg- 
*< lect to sacrifice to thee, because thou art both dicaprecette 
“‘ and treacherous.” Thus having commanded the Hellespont 
to be chastised, he ordered the heads of those who had the 
direction of the workmen to be taken off; which was all the 
recompence they had for contriving the bridge. In their place 
other architects were employed, who prepared two bridges in 
the following manner. They brought three hundred and sixty 
galleys into a line, board by baard: and facing to the Euxine 
sea. On the other hand they placed three hundred and four- 
teen more, with their sides turned towards the Euxine, and their 
heads to the current of the Hellespont, in order to preserve the 
cordage entire. ‘This done, they dropped their main anchors ; 
to secure the vessels on one side against the force of those 
winds that blow from the Euxine, and on the other, from the 
south and eastwardly winds of the A‘dgzan sea; leaving three 
several passages open to the eastward, for the conveniency of 
those who should desire to pass from the Euxine, or to return 
thither. After that, they fastened cables to the shore, and 
straining them with engines of wood prepared for that purpose, 
bound the vessels together; allowing only two ropes of white 
hemp, for every four made of byblus. For though the thick - 
ness and shape was the same, yet the former were of much 
greater strength, every cubit weighing a full talent. Having 
carried on these lines of ships from one shore to the other, 
they covered the cordage with pieces of timber, cut exactly to 
the breadth of the bridges, and strongly compacted together. 
Upon these again they laid planks of wood ranged in order; 
and having thrown a covering of earth on the top, they raised 
a barrier on each side; that the horses and other cattle might 
not be terrified at the sight of the sea. When the bridges 
were finished, and the canal at mount Athos secured by a bank 
of earth thrown up at each end, to prevent the flood from 
choking the passage with sand; the army being informed that 
all things were ready, departed from Sardis, where they had 
wintered, and directed their march towards it Clee But as 
they were on the way thither, the sun quitting his seat in the 
heavens, disappeared: and though the air was perfectly serene, 
and free from clouds, a sudden night ensued in the place of 
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day: which Xerxes observing with surprise “and no little 
anxiety, enquired of the Magi what might be the meaning -of 
the prodigy. They answered, that the God by this presage 
plainly foretold the destruction of the Grecian cities; because 
the sun was the protector of Greece, and the moon of the 
Persians. Xerxes, pleased with their interpretation, resolved 
to continue his march: and as the army was ready to advance, 
Pythius the Lydian, partly teirified by the late aspect of the 
heavens, and partly confiding in the merit of his liberal offer, 
went to the king, and spoke to him in these terms. ‘* Sir, 
“‘ will you condescend to giant me a thing I desire. It is of 
‘¢ little consequence to you, and of great importance to me.” 
Xerxes, suspecting nothing less than what he designed to ask, 
assured him he would grant his request, and bid him ask freely. 
Upon which Pythus taking confidence, “ Sir,” said he, “*1I have 
‘+ five sons: and they are all in your army, ready to attend you 
‘‘ in this expedition ugaint Greece. Pity my age; and exempt 
‘© my eldest son from the present service, that he may take care 
“Sof me, and of my estate. Let the rest follow your fortune; 
‘* and when you have accomplished your designs, may you re- 
‘“¢ urn home in safety.” The king, transported with indigna- 
tion at these words, answered, ** Unworthy man! how darest 
*‘ thou mention thy son, when thou seest me going to hazard 
‘© my person, my children, my brothers, and my friends! thou, 
‘¢ T say, who art my slave, and bound in duty to follow me with 
‘‘ all thy family, and even with thy wife. Know then, that the 
‘‘ spirit of a man resides in his ears; from whence, as the plea- 
* sure of hearing things grateful is diffused through the whole 
‘‘ body, so the contrary 1s irksome and grievous to every part. 
<< ‘When you did well, and promised to continue in the same 
‘¢ good disposition, you had nevertheless no reason to boast of 
‘‘ having surpassed the king in hberality. Neither shall you 
‘Ss now, upon this change of your manners, suffer that punish- 
“ ment which your impudence deseives. Thy first merit has 
‘‘ saved four of thy sons: and thy folly has destroyed the other, 
‘¢who is so dear to thee.’’ Having finished these words, 
Xerxes commanded the proper officers to find out the eldest 
son of Pythius, and to cut his body into two parts; one of 
which they were ordered to lay on the right hand, and the 
other on the left of the way, that the army might pass between 
both. When they had put the king’s command in execution, 
the forces began to move in the following order. ‘The baggage, 
with the servants, first appeared in the front; and were followed 
by men of all nations, formed into a body without distinction, 
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aud amounting to more than one half of the army. Behind 
these an interval was left, that they might not mix with that 
part where the king was. Before him marched a thousand 
horsemen, chosen among all the Persians; and next to them a 
thousand more of the same nation, men equally well chosen, 
and bearing javelins pointing downwards. After these came 
ten great horses, bred in the spacious plain of the Median 
Nissea, adorned with the richest furniture, and consecrated to 
Jupiter. The chariot of the God immediately followed, drawn 
by eight white horses, the driver on foot holding the reins, be- 
cause no mortal is permitted to mount the seat. Then Xerxes 
himself appeared on a chariot drawn by Nissean horses, and 
driven by Patiramphes the son of Otanes, a Persian. He de- 
parted from Sardis in this equipage, and changed his chariot 
for a lighter as often as he saw convenient. A thousand spear- 
men of the bravest and most noble among the Persians 
marched next to the king, carrying their arms after the man- 
ner of that country; and were followed by another body of 
horse consisting of a thousand more, all chosen men of the 
same nation. After the horse ten thousand Persian foot ad- 
vanced ; and of these one thousand, armed with javelins, which 
were adorned on the uppermost joint with pomegranates of 
gold instead of the common ornament, bordered the other nine 
thousand; whose javelins carried a pomegranate of silver on 
the same joint. All those who marched nearest to the person 
of the king, and turned the points of their arms towards the 
ground, had pomegranates of gold in like manner on their 
javelins. The ten thousand foot were followed by ten thou- 
sand Persian horse; and after an interval of two stades, all the 
rest of the forces came on promiscuously. ‘Thus the army 
marching from Lydia, arrived at the river Caicus in Mysia; 
and leaving the mountain Cana on the left, passed through 
Atarneus to the city Carma. From thence they advanced into 
the plains of Thebes; and passing by the cities of Adramyttrum 
and the Pelasgian Antrandus, entered the country of Ilium, 
having mount Ida on the left hand. But as they passed the 
night at the foot of that mountain, many of their men were 
destroyed by thunder and hghtning. When they arrived on, 
the banks of the Scamander, the waters were not found sarffi- 
cient for the men and for the cattle, though that river was the 
greatest they had yet seen in their march. Here Xerxes, being 
desirous to take a view of the adjacent places, went up to the 
tower of Priamus; and when he had satisfied his curiosity, and 
enquired into divers particulars, he sacrificed a thousand oxen 
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to the Ilian Minerva, and the Magi poured out a libation in 

howour of the heroes. But notwithstanding this, a panic 

terror seizing upon the army in the following night, caused 

them to up early the next morning. So passing by the 

cities of Rheetiam, Ophrynium, and Dardanus, which were on 

the left, and leaving the Gergithians and Teucrians at a greater 

distance on the right, they advanced to Abydus. hen 

Xerxes was arrived in that city, he desired to see all his forces 

together: and to that end ascending a stately edifice of white 
stone, which the Abydenians, in obedience to a former com- 

mand, had built to receive him in a manner suitable to his 

greatness, he had a free prospect of the coast, and from his scat 
saw at one view both his fleet and his land army. Having given 

himself this satisfaction, and desiring to be spectator of a sea 

fight, he commanded all things to be made ready for that pur- 
pose: in which he was presently obeyed; and having adjudged 

the victory to the Sidonian Phoenicians, he shewed himself ex- 
ceedingly pleased, as well with this spectacle, as with the view 
of his forces. Then turning his eyes upon the Hellespont, 
and seeing that sea covered with his ships, and all the plain of 
Abydus down to the sea full of men, he seemed at first to be 
much delighted ; but afterwards wept. Which when his uncle 
Artabanus perceived, he said to him with the same liberty he 
had used in dissuading him from invading Greece, ‘* Sir, your 
‘‘ actions are not uniform: in few moments you have passed 
‘* from an excess of joy, to shedding tears.” The king answered, 
*¢ When I considered the shortness of human life, I could not 
‘¢ restrain the effects of my compassion : for of all these numbers 
** of men, not one shall’survive a hundred years.” * But,” re- 
plied Artabanus, “ are we not exposed during our lives to other 
* things, much more to be lamented? Is any man so happy 
“either among these, or other men, who even in this short 
‘© course of life, would not often choose rather to die than to 
“live? The frequent calamities and diseases incident to all so 
«© disturb the best of our days, that life, though really short, yet 
‘* seems of a tedious length; and death remains the only desir- 
“able refuge of unhappy mortals. But the Gods, from a 
‘6 motive of envy, have infused a certain sweetness into life, in 
s* order to delude mankind.” ‘** Artabanus,” said the king, 
“since the condition of human life is such as you have de- 
“* scribed, let us say no more on that subject; but rejecting all 
 sqd reflections, entertain ourselves with the promising hopes 
‘* we have now in view. Be plain with me; if you had not seen 
*¢ thd vision you saw so evidently in your dream, would you still 
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‘* persist in your first opinion, and continue to dissuade me from 
‘* making war against Greece? Tell me the truth with free- 
“‘ dom and sincerity.” To this question Artabanus answered, 
“‘ May the event of my dream be such as we both desire: 
‘* nevertheless my fears are still so prevalent with me, that I am 
** not master of myself. Upon reflection } have fouad divers 
‘‘ things very contrary to your designs, and especially two, 
‘< which are of the greatest consequence.” ‘* Poor man,” said 
Xerxes; **and what may those two things be, that are so 
“‘ contrary to my designs? Is our land-army deficient in num- 
‘“‘ bers? Will the Grecians bring greater forces into the 
“ field ? Or is our fleet inferior to that of Greece? Or, ina 
‘* word, are our enemies superior in both? If you think so, we 
‘can easily add to the strength of our forces.” §* Sir,” 
answered Artabanus, **no man of common understanding can 
“think contemptibly either of your land-forces, or of the 
“<< number of your ships. And if these should be augmented, 
“‘ the two things I intended would become more contrary to 
‘* your affairs, than they are at present. By these two things 
‘¢ IT mean the sea and the land. For, as I conjecture, no har- 
*¢ bour can be found in any part, sufficient to receive and pro- 
<* tect your whole fleet, if a storm should arise. And yet one 
“‘ is not enough: your affairs require many on every coast of 
‘‘ the continent, to which this expedition will lead you. Since 
«* therefore you can have no safe harbour for such a fleet, you 
<¢ will do well to remember, that men are in the power of for- 
‘tune, and not fortune in the power of men. Having thus 
‘‘ explained one of the two things I proposed, I shall proceed 
‘©to the other. The land will be your enemy many ways; 
<¢ and still the more formidable, the farther you are permitted 
‘‘ to advance without resistance, and to carry all before you. 
‘© Men are always unwilling to stop in the career of success : 
‘Sand if you meet with no opposition, famine will probably 
“© overtake you, after you have spent much time in penetrating 
‘‘ far into a vast country. He only is truly wise and valiant, 
‘© who with the utmost caution considers every thing that may 
‘¢‘ obstruct his designs; and after the maturest deliberation 
<¢ boldly executes the enterprizes he has formed.’’ ‘To this 
Xerxes answered, ‘*‘ Artabanus, your discourse concerning 
‘¢ these particulars is rational; yet we must not fear all things, 
‘¢ nor examine every circumstance with such strictness. or 
‘«s if we should enter into so nice a discussion of a]l our affairs, 
«* we should never do any thing. Bold and pep, ra a 
« though attended with one half of all the evils that can pos- 
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‘¢ gibly ensue, are preferable to inaction, however safe. After 
«all, he who di roves and opposes every thing, without 
«* proposing somet better, is no less worthy of blame, than 
«< one who contradicts without reason: and I am of opinion 
‘‘ that no mortal can determine with certainty concerning the 
SS event of human affairs. Experience shews, that those who 
‘‘ resolve to push boldly, are for the most part successful ; 
* whereas those, who act with so much caution, and form so 
““ many difficulties, very rarely do any thing with advantage. 
‘¢ You see to how high a degree of power the Persians have at- 
‘© tained: which could never have been, if the kings my pre- 
*‘ decessors had entertained such thoughts as you have; or 
‘had not met with counsellors of another sort, to dissuade 
‘© them from such opinions. By despising the dangers that 
*¢ threatened, they arrived to this height of grandeur. And 
«‘ indeed, great successes are no otherwise to be obtained, than 
‘¢ by adventuring boldly. We will therefore endeavour to 
*¢ imitate our ancestors; and entering upon action in the most 
‘€ agreeable season of the year, we intend to subdue all Europe, 
‘© and afterwards to return home, without suffering by famine, 
‘or any other misfortune. For we not only carry a vast 
«‘ quantity of provisions with us; but shall be masters of all 
‘‘ the corn that grows in the countries we are about to invade; 
‘¢ which are inhabited by husbandmen, and not by graziers.” 
Artabanus having heard this answser of Xerxes, said, * Sir, 
‘¢ since you will not permit me to fear the success of your enter- 
‘‘ prize, yet hearken to my counsel in another thing; and ex- 
“‘ cuse me, if having many things to say, I am necessitated to 
‘‘ extend my discourse to a farther length. Cyrus the son of 
‘* Cambyses constrained all the Ionians, the Athenians only 
‘‘ excepted, to be tributaries of the Persians. I advise you, 
‘‘ therefore, not to lead these men against their fathers, upon 
* any motive whatever: especially since we have forces more 
‘6 than sufficient to subdue our enemies, without their assist- 
‘ance. For if they accompany you in this expedition, one 
‘¢ of these two things must happen. Either they will be so 
‘6 base and wicked, to enslave their mother-city; or so just 
‘¢ and honest, to contribute all their endeavours to preserve its 
“liberty. Ifthe should be unfaithful to that country, from 
‘‘ which they derived their original, what can we expect from 
“such men? And if they should do their duty, what mischiefs 
‘¢ might they not bring upon your army? In conclusion, bear 
‘s always in your mind this ancient saying, which will be eter- 
* nally true, that no man is able to judge with certainty of the 
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‘* issue of things, whatever the beginning may'be.” £* Artaba- 
‘¢ nus,” replied Xerxes, ‘* you are in nothing so much deceived, 
‘* as in the suspicion you have of the Ionians. You, and all those 
‘‘ who invaded Scythia under my father Darius, must awn, 
‘¢ that they gave the most certain proof of their affection to us, 
‘“‘ when having in their power to save or destroy the whole 
‘‘ army of the Persians, they refused to violate their faith, or 
‘‘do any thing that might be prejudicial to our nation. 
‘‘ Besides; they have left their children, their wives, and their 
‘* possessions, in our territories; which are the surest pledges 
‘© of their fidelity. Fear nothing therefore of that sort; but 
‘‘ be easy, and prepare to take upon you the care of my fa- 
‘‘ mily, and of my government. For of all men, you are the 
‘© only person I resolve to entrust with my authority.”’ After 
this discourse, Xerxes dismissed Artabanus, with orders to re- 
turn to Susa; and having-again assembled the principal men 
among the Persians, he spoke to this purpose; “ I have 
“‘ called you together at this time, to exhort you to acquit 
‘© yourselves like men of courage, without blemishing the great 
‘‘and glorious actions of your ancestors. Let every one 
‘‘ therefore in particular, and all of us in conjunction, shew 
‘‘ our alacrity and resolution in this enterprize, which is un- 
‘‘ dertaken for the common good. But I could not omit to 
‘‘ incite you in a peculiar manner to shew your fortitude in 
‘¢ this war; because I] am informed, that our enemies are a 
‘‘ brave and warlike people; and that if we conquer them, no 
‘¢ other aimy will dare to oppose us. Prepare then to pass 
‘<¢ the sea; after we have recommended ourselves to the care 
‘6 of those Gods who are the protectors of Persia.”’ 

The rest of the day was spent in disposing all things, in or- 
der to their passage: and waiting the rising of the next sun, 
they in the mean time barnt all sorts of perfumes upon the 
bridges, and strewed the way with myrtles. When the sun 
was risen, Xerxes, pouring a lbation into the sea out of a 
golden cup, addressed a prayer to the sun, “ that he might 
‘¢ not meet with any impediment so great, as to hinder him 
“ from carrying his conquering arms to the utmost limits of 
‘¢ Europe.’’ After which he threw the cup into the Hellespont, 
with a bow! of gold, and a Persian scymeter. But I cannot 
determine, whether his intention was, to consecrate these 
things to the sun; or whether he made this donatian to the 
Hellespont, by way of satisfaction for the stripes he had in- 
flicted on that sea. After this ceremony, all the foot and 
horse of the army passed over that bridge, which was next to 
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the Euxine; while the servants, and draught-horses, with the 

over the other, which was placed nearer to 
the Aigean sea. The ten thousand Persians I mentioned 
before the van, with crowns on their heads; and were fol- 
lowed by troops promiscuously composed of all nations. 
‘These passed the first day. On the second, those horse, who 
carried their javelins pointing to the ground, passed over first, 
wearing crowns likewise. ‘Then came the sacred horses; the 
sacred chariot ; and Xerxes himself, followed by the spearmen, 
and one thousand horse. All the rest of the army closed the 
march; and at the same time the ships made to the coast of 
Europe. I have heard that Xerxes marched in the rear of all. 
But however that be, he saw his forces compelled by blows to 
pass over the bridge: which yet was not effected in less than 
seven days and seven nights, though they continued to pass 
without intermission during all that time. After his landing, 
a certain man of that country, as is said, cried out, ** O Jupiter, 
“ Why art thou come to destroy Greece, in the shape of a Per- 
<< sian, and under the name of Xerxes, with all mankind follow- 
“ing thee? whereas thy own power is sufficient to do this 
<< without their assistance.” When the army began to march, 
a prodigious thing happened; yet not difficult to be under- 
stood, dhougtt altogether neglected by Xerxes. A mare cast 
a hare instead of a colt: from which one might easily conjec- 
ture, that after Xerxes had transported a mighty army into 
Greece with great vanity and ostentation, he should be afraid 
for his own life, and run away to the place from whence he 
came. Another prodigy had been seen before, during the 
time he stayed at Sardis; where a mule brought forth a colt, 
with the parts both of a male and a female, though the former 
appeared more perfect. But Xerxes slighting both these 
events, continued to advance with his land-forces; while the 
fleet at the same time sailing out of the Hellespont, coasted 
along by the shore, and kept on a quite different course. For 
they stood to the westward for the promontory of Sarpedon ; 
where they were commanded to attend farther orders; but the 
land-forces marched by the way of Chersonesus; facing the 
east, and the risingsun. Then leaving the sepulchre of Hella 
the daughter of Athamas on the right-hand, and the city of 
Cardia on the left, they passed through a place called Agora ; 
and from thence bending their march towards the gulph Me- 
Jana, they exhausted the waters of a river bearing the same 
name, and left the channel dry. After they had passed this 
river, they marched westward; and passing by Aénus, an 
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fEolian city, and the lake Stentoris, they arrived at Deoriscus. 
The shore of this part of Thrace is of easy access, and opens 
into a large plain, divided by the streams of the great 
river Hebrus. In that plain stands the city of Dorisons, 
encompassed by a royal wall, and kept by a Persian garrison, 
placed there by Darius, when he made war against the Sey- 
thians. Xerxes, judging this place convenient for reviewing 
and numbering his forces, commanded the sea captains to 
bring all their ships to the shore that lay nearest to Doriscus; 
where the cities of Sala, Samothracia, and Zona are situate, 
with another called Serrium, built upon a famous promontory, 
formerly belonging to the Ciconians. When they had 
brought the ships to land, those who were employed in that 
work, were permitted to rest; and in the mean time Xerxes 
viewed his army in the plain of Doriscus. What proportion of 
men each nation furnished to this expedition, I cannot affirm, 
because they are not enumerated by any writer; but nothin 
is more certain, than that the land-forces amounted to the’ full 
number of seventeen hundred thousand: for they were com- 
puted in this manner. Ten thousand men being first drawn out 
into one place and crowded as close together as might possibly 
be, were encompassed with a circle traced upon the ground : 
after which they were ordered to retire, and a sort of hedge 
was planted upon the circle, to the height of a man’s middle. 
When this was done, they caused another ten thousand to 
enter the oe and continued to proceed in the same 
manner, till they had computed the whole army. Then 
they divided all the troops nationally, into distinct bodies ; 
which I shall here describe, with their arms and clothing. 
In the first place, the Persians; wearing a tiara on the head, 
so thick as to be accounted impenetrable; and on the body 
a coat of mail, wrought with iron to the likeness of the scales 
of a fish; and adorned with sleeves of various colours. Their 
thighs were not undefended; and instead of a shield, they 
carried a target of cane strongly compacted: which served 
also to cover their quiver. Their javelins were short; their 
bows long; their arrows were made of cane, and their swords 
hung down from a belt on the right side. They were com- 
manded by Otanes the father of Amestris, the wife of Xerxes. 
In ancient times the Persians were by the Grecians called Ce- 
henes, and by themselves and nearest neighbours, Arteeans: 
but Perseus the son of Jupiter and Danae, coming to Cepheus 
the son of Belus, married his daughter Andromeda; and by 
her had a son, whom he named Perseus, and afterwards left 
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with Cefheus, betatde he had no male child; and from him 
they took the name of Persians. The Medes were arméd and 
clothed in the same manner: for the furniture I have de- 
seribed belongs properly to the Medes, and not to the Per- 
sians. They marehed under the conduct of Tigranes, who 
was of the Achemenian family. The Medes were anciently 
eailed Arians by all nations: but changed their name, as they 
say themselves, when Medea of Colchis arrived from Athens 
in their country. The Cissians, appearing in every thing 
like the Persians, except only that they wore mitres on their 
heads, were led by Anaphes the son of Otanes. The Hyrca- 
nians were also armed after the Persian manner, and com- 
manded by Megapanus, who was afterwards goveinor of Ba- 
bylon. ‘The Assyrians had helmets of brass to cover their 
heads, contrived in so strange a fashion, as is not easy to be 
described; every one had as buckler, a javelin, and a short 
sword after the manner of the Egyptians; with a pectoral 
made of flax, and a truncheon of wood pointed with iron. 
By the Grecians they are called Syrians; and by the Barba- 
rians, Assyrians. Among these the Chaldeans were accounted, 
and Otaspes the son of Artachzus was their leader. The 
Bactrians had turbans on their heads, not unlike those of 
the Medes; and carried bows made of cane after the manner 
of their country, with a kind of javelin very short. The Saces, 
or rather Scythians, wore a cap rising to a point in the form 
of a pyramid: they had also thigh-pieces: and for arms, 
carried a sort of bow peculiar to their nation, with a dagger, 
a bill, and a scymeter. They came from Amyrgium in Scy- 
thia: but the Persians call them Saces; which is the common 
name they give to all the Scythians. The Bactrians ond 
Saces were led by Hvstaspes, son of Darius by Atessa the 
daughter of Cyrus. ‘The Indians, covered with a cassock of 
wood, and carrying a bow, and arrows of cane pointed with 
iron, were commanded by Pharnazathres the son of Artabates. 
The Arians had bows made like those of the Medes; and in 
all other things resembling the Bactrians, marched under the 
conduct of Sisamnes the son of Hydarnes. The Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, Gandarians, and Dadicians, appeared 
in the same arms and clothing as the Bactrians, under the 
following leaders: Artabazus the son of Pharnaces com- 
manded the Parthians and the Chorasmians: Azanes the son 
of Arteeus the Sogdians; and Artyphius the son of Artabanus 
the Gandarians and Dadicians. The Caspians, clothed in 
goat-skins, and armed with a scymeter, and with a bow made 
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of cane after the manner of their country, had for tHeir cap~ 
tain Ariomardus the brother of Artyphius. The Saran 
magnificently dressed in garments of the richest colours, and 
buskins drawn up to the knee, carried a bow and javelins, 
like those of the Medes; and were led by Pherendates the son 
of Megabyzus: the Pactyans, clothed likewise in goat-skins, 
had a bow and a short sword peculiar to that country, and 
were commanded by Atrayntes the son of Itramites. The 
Utians, Mycians, and Paricanians, armed and clothed like 
the Pactyans, marched under the following captains. Arsa- 
menes the son of Darius led the Utians and Mycians: and 
Siromitres the son of C&bazus, the Paricanians. The Ara- 
bians wore a girdle over a surcoat called Zeira; and in the 
right-hand carried a crooked bow of great length. The 
Ethiopians were covered with the skins of lions and leopards; 
and armed with bows full four cubits long, made of the branches 
of the palm-tree; with arrows of cane proportionable, and 
pointed, instead of iron, with a sharp stone, of that sort which 
they use for seals. They had also javelins pointed with ts’ 
horns sharpened like the end of a lance, and truncheons 
armed with iron. When they are about to engage in battle 
they paint one half of their bodies with white plaster, and the 
other half with vermilion. The Arabians, and these Ethi- 
opians who inhabit above Egypt, were commanded by Arsa- 
mes the son of Darius by Artystona the daughter of Cyrus; 
whose image Darius caused to be made of solid gold, because 
he loved her more than all his other wives. But the Ethi-, 
opians who inhabit more eastwardly (for Xerxes had of both 
sorts in his army) marched with the Indians, no way unlike 
the others, except only in the sound of their voice, and in , 
their hair. For the ariental Ethiopians have long straight 
hair: but the hair of the Libyan Ethiopians is more curled. 
than that of any other peopté:~ ‘The arms and habit of the, ~ 
Asiatic Ethiopians were almost the same with those of the 
Indians: but instead of a helmet, they wore the skin of a 
horse’s head, stripped off with the ears and mane; and con- ~ 
trived in such a manner, that the mane might serve for a 
crest,*while the ears appeared erected on the head of the man, 
They were also defended by a buckler, which they covered 
with the skins of cranes. The Libyans had coats made of 
leather; carried a pointed lafice hardened at one end by the 
fite;~and were under the conduct of Masanges the son of 
Aorizus. The Paphlagonians wore helmets composed of di- 
vers pieces quilted together: they had a buckler aad javelins 
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of a moderate size, with darts and a short sword. On their 
feet they wore shoes after the manner of their country, reach- 
ing up to the’ middle of the leg. The Ligyans, the Matie- 
nians, and the Mariandynians, with those Syrians who by the 
Persians are called Cappadocians, were armed and clothed 
as the Paphlagonians. The Matienians and the Paphlago- 
nians were led by Dotus the son of Megasides; and the Mari- 
andynians, with the Ligyans, and Syrians, by Gobryas the son 
of Darius and Artystona. The Phrygians carried arms little 
differing from those of the Paphlagonians. ‘This people, if 
we may believe the Macedonians, went under the name of 
Brygians, during all the time they inhabited in Europe, within 
the territories of Macedonia: but upon their arrival in Asia, 
changed their name with their country, and have ever since 
been called Phrygians. The Armenians, being a colony of 
the Phrygians, appeared in the same accoutrements; and both 
these nations were commanded by Artochmes, who had mar- 
ried a daughter of Darius. The Lydians were armed more 
like to the Grecians, than any other people of the army: they 
had been formerly known by the name of Meonians; but 
were afterwards called Lydians from Lydus the son of Atys. 
The Mysians had a sort of helmet peculiar to their country, 
with a little buckler, and pointed javelins hardened at the end 
by fire. They are a colony of the Lydians, and are called 
Olympians from the mountain Olympus. Both these nations 
were led by Artaphernes, the son of that Artaphernes who 
with Datis commanded the Persian forces at the battle of 
Marathon. The Thracians covered their heads with a cap 
made of the skins of foxes, and their bodies with a vest, and 
surcoat of various colours: they had buskins tied with thongs 
above the ancle; and a small buckler made in the form of a 
half-moon, with javelins and a short dagger. They have 
gone under the name of Bithynians ever since they arrived in 
Asia; and if we may believe their own report, were formerly 
called Strymonians, from the river Strymon, where they in- 
habited, and from whence they were expelled by the Mysians 
and by the Teucrians. Those Thracians, who in Asia re- 
tained their original name, were commanded by Bargasaces 
the son of Artabanus. They carried a small buckler com- 

of untanned hides, with two Lycian javelins; and a 
helmet of brass, having the ears and horns of an ox of the 
same metal. They wore a crest at the top of their helmet, 
and their | were covered with Phoenician cloth. They 
have an oracle of Mars in their country, The Meonian Ca- 
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belians, who are also called Lasinians, had the sathe arms and 
clothing with the Cilicians; which I shall describe when 1 
come to speak of that nation. The Myliaris carried short 
lances, and were clothed in a garment buckled together. 
Some of them had Lycian bows, and a cap ¢omposed of skins. 
All these were commanded by Badres the son of Hystanes. 
The Moschians had a helmet of wood, with a [Tittle buckler; 
and javelins of a like proportion, but deeply pointed. The 
Tibarenians, Macronians, and Mosyneecians were armed as 
the Moschians; who with the Tiberenians marched under the 
conduct of Ariomaidus, the son of Darius by Parmys the 
%dauchter of Smerdis the son of Cyrus. But the Macronians 
and Mosynoecians were led by Artayctes, the son of Cheras- 
mis, and governor of Sestus on the Hellespont. The Marians 
wore a cap, strongly quilted after the manner of their coun- 
try; and carried javelins, with a little shield covered with 
skins. ‘The Colchians had a helmet of wood, with a buckler 
made of untanned hides; a short lance, and a cutting sword. 
The forces of these two nations had for their leader Pheren- 
dates the son of Theaspes. The Allarodians and the Saspi- 
rians, armed like the Colchians, marched under the command 
of Masistius the son of Snomitres. The people that inhabit 
the islands of the Red-sea, to which the king usually sends 
the persons he 1esolves to banish, were clothed and armed like 
the Medes, and led by Mardontes the son of Bagseus, who 
was killed two years after, at the battle of Mycale. These 
were the nations that composed the army, which was to be 
employed onthe continent: and these were the names of their 
leaders, who divided and numbered all the forces, and had 
the power of appointing the commanders of a thousand, and 
of ten thousand. But those who had the command of ten 
thousand, were permitted to nominate the centurions and the 
decurions. Thus these national forces had their inferior offi-’ 
cers; and those I have mentioned were their commanders in 
chief. But the superior gencials of the land-army were, 
Mardonius the son of Gobryas; Trintatechmes, the son of 
Artabanus, who gave his opinion against the war; Smerdones 
the son of Otanes, (both sons to the brothers of Darius, and 
cousins to Xerxes;) Masistes the son of Darius, by Atossa; 
Gergys the son of Ariazus; and Megabvzus the son of Zopy- 
rus. These were captains-general of all the army, except the 
ten thousand Persians, who obeyed no other commander 
than Hydarnes the son of Hydarnes; and were surnamed Im- 
mortal; because upon the death of any one of their number, 
pd 
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whether by war or sickness, another is presently substjtutedgin 
his place: so that they never amount to more or lese than 
ten thousand), zhey were accounted the most valiant among 
the Persians; and though in their arms and habit they were 
like the rest of thér countrymen, yet they were more mag- 
nificent, and adorned with gold in abundance. Besides, they 
had chariots fr their women with their attendants, who were 
richly clothed; and their provisions were brought upon 
camels amd other beasts of burthen, appropriated to their own 
_use. All the nations I have mentioned are accustomed to 
mount on horseback; but none were furnished with horses, 
except those which I shall enumerate. First, the Persians ; 
who were no otherwise armed than their foot; except only 
that some of them wo1e a helmet of brass or iron.« The Sa- 
gartians, who are breeders of cattle, of Persian extraction 
and language, but armed and clothed in a manner participat- 
ing both of the Persian and Pactyan fashion, furnished eight 
thousand horsemen to this expedition. They had no weapon 
either of iron or brass, except a short sword; carrying 
only a kind of net made of cord, instead of ail other arms; and 
exposing their persons in war, without eny other defence. 
When they approach the enemy, they throw their net; and 
having taken either a man or a horse, they easily dispatch 
whatever is so entangled. In this manner they behave them- 
selves in fight; and being accounted Persians, weie drawn up 
in the same body. The Median and Cissian horse were no 
otherwise equipped than the foot of those nations. The In- 
dians were also armed like their foot: had led horses, and 
chariots drawn by horses and wild asses... The Bactrian and 
Caspian cavalry was furnished in all points as their infantry. 
The Libyans were armed and clothed lke their foot, and 
every one of them had achariot. ‘The Paricanians, imitating 
the Caspians, carried the same arms with their foot. And the 
Arabians, not at all differing from their infantry in arms or 
clothing, were mounted upon camels no less swift than 
horses. These were the only nations that composed the ca- 
valry; which amounted to the number of fourscore thousand, 
besides the camels and the chariots. All the horse were dis- 
posed in proper order: but the Arabians were placed in the 
rear, dest the horses should be affrighted at the sight of the 
camels, which they cannot bear. Armamithres and Titheus, 
the sons of Batis, were generals of the cavalry. For Phar- 
nuches, who had been appointed the other general, was sick 
at Sardis, by an unfortunate accident, which happened to him 
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the marched out of the city. His horse, frighted at a dog 

that ran between his legs, rose upright, and‘threw him to tbe 

ground; upon which he vomited blood, and fell into a lat- 

guishing distemper. But the servants o{ Pharnuches, by his 

order, punished the horse upun the spot? for leading him to 
the ground where he had thrown his master, they cut off his 
legs by the knee. And thus Pharnuches was disatfted fram 
performing the office of a general. 

After the land-forces had been viewed, the ships of'war were 
also numbered, and found to be twelve hundred and seven ; 
fitted out by the following nations, in such proportions as I 

bshall set down. The Phoenicians and Syrians who inhabit 
Palestine furnished three hundred ships, with men armed in 
this manter. On their bead they wore helmets, nearly resem- 
bling those of the Grecians; and on theii breast a pectoral of 
quilted flax. They carried javclins, and a round shield, with- 
out apy boss on the centre. These Pheenicians, as they say of 
themselves, were anciently seated on the Red-sea; and after- 
wards leaving their habitations, wentand settled inthe maritime 
parts of Syiia; which, with all the country extending down to 
Egypt, go under the name of Palestine. The Egyptians sent 
two hundred ships, for their part. ‘Their men had a cap 
strongly quilted; a convex buckler with a great boss; javelins 
proper for a sea fight, and bills of the largest size. The more 
ordinary sort wore a corslet, and were armed with a great cut- 
ting sword. ‘The Cyprians brought a hundred and fifty ships, 
and appeared in this manner: their kings wore mitres on their 
heads, and the rest were clothed in vests, and armed hke the 
Grecians. The people of Cyprus, 1f ve may believe their own 
report, are descended of divers nations; some deriving them- 
selves from Salamis and the Athenians; and others from Ar- 
cadia; from Cythnus; from Phcenicia; and some fiom the 
Ethiopians. ‘The Cilicians furnished a hundred ships. They 
wore a cap nade after the manner of their country; and in- 
stead of a shield, bad a buckler of the smallest size, covered 
with untanned hides. They were clothed in a woollen vest ; 
and every one carried two javelins, with a sword not unlike 
that of the Egyptians. The Cilicians were anciently called 
Hypachieans, and took the nume they now have from Cilix 
the son of Agenor, a Pheenician. Tbe Pamphylians, who are 
descended from those that returned from Troy with Amphilo- 
chas and Calchas, furnished thirty ships, and wéte armed after 
the manner of the Grecians. The Lycians appeared in tifiy 
ships. Their shoulders were covered with the skins of goats ; 
nd? 
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their legs with boots; and upon their heads they wore a gp 
adorned with g exest of feathers. They were armed with a 
corslet ; and gar a bow of cornil, with arrows of cane: they 
had also a fa Log, with darts, and a short sword. They 
derive their origitta] from Crete, and were formerly called 
Termilians: but received the name of Lycians from Lycus the 
son of Bandion, an Athenian. The Dorians of Asia furnished 
thirty ships; and as they were Peloponnesians by descent, ap- 
peared, 4n all points, armed hke the Grecians. The Carians 
contributed seventy ships; and, except their daggers and fal- 
chions, were armed after the manner of Greece. What name 
they had in ancient time, I have mentioned in the former par# 
of this work. The Ionians brought a hundied sail, and were 
armed and clothed as the Grecians. Whilst they lived in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and inhabited those parts which are now called 
Achaia, before the arrival of Danaus and Xuthus, the Gre- 
cians say, they went under the name of AXgialian Pelasg.ans; 
and that they had the name of Ionians fiom Ion the son of 
Xuthus. The Islanders appeared with no more than seven- 
teen ships, and were armed like the Grecians. These also 
being of Pelasgian original, were afterwards called Iontans for 
the same reason; and the twelve cities in lke manner have 
been so named fiom the Athemans. The Aolians, who, as 
the Grecians say, were anciently called Pelasgians, brought 
sixty ships, and were armed after the manner of Greece. All 
the Hellespontines (except the Abydenians, who were ordered 
by the king to stay at home for the guard of the bridges, ) fur- 
nished one hundred sail; and being colonies of the Ionians and 
Dorians, appeared in Grecian arms Every one of these ships 
had soldiers on board ; who were either Persians or Medes, or 
Saces. But the Phoenician ships, and especially those of Si- 
donia, were the best sailors. All the divisions of this fleet, as 
well as of the Jand-forces, had their own national officers; but J 
shall forbear to mention their names, as not necessary to the 
design of my history; partly, because those commanders were 
of little authority; and partly, because they were no less nu- 
merous than the cities contained within the several nations, 
from which they came. For indeed they were properly ser- 
vants, and not generals; slavishly obeying their masters, like 
the rest of the multitude. For the supreme command was 
lodged in the hands of Persians; whose names I have already 
mentioned, 9§ far as relates to the land-army. The naval 
forces were commanded in chief by Ariabigries the son of 
Darids ; by Prexaspes the son of Aspathines; by Megabazus 
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tli} sort of Megabates; and by Acheemenes the son of Darius. 
The Ionians and Carians were under the conduct of Ariabiimes 
the son of Darius by the daughter of Gobryas; the Egyptians 
under that of Achzemenes brother to Xerxes; and ali the rest 
of the fleet was commanded by the two other penerals before 
named. Besides these ships of war, the galleys of fifty and 
thirty oars, with the vessels of transportation for horse and 
other necessaries, amounted to the number of three thousand. 
Next to the generals [ have mentioned, the commanders of 
greatest fame were, Tetramnestus the son of Allesus of Sido- 
nia; Mapen the son of Sironus of Tyre; Narbal the son of 
tArbalus of Aridela; Syennesis the son of Oromedon of Cilicia ; 
Ciberniscus the son of Sica of Lycia; Gertus the son of Cherses, 
and Timonax the son of Timagoras, both Cyprians: and of the 
Carians, Histizeus the son of Tymnes; Pygres the son of Sel-° 
domus; and Damasithymus the son of Candanles. I shall 
mention no more of the commanders, because I judge it unne- 
cessary. But above all I admire Artemisia; who being left a 
widow, and having taken upon her the administration of her 
son’s kingdom during his minority, exposed her person in this 
expedition against Greece; not constrained by any necessity ; 
but only to shew her generosity and valour. She was the 
daughter of Lygdamis, and derived her original by the father’s 
side from Halicarnassus, and from Crete by the mother. The 
Halicarnassians; the Coans; the Nisyrians, and the Calydnians, 
were under her dominion; and she joined the fleet of Xerxes 
with five ships of war, better than any of the rest, except those 
of the Sidonians. In a word, her foresight was so great, that 
of all the confederates, she gave the most prudent counsel to 
the king. As for the people, which, as I said before, were un- 
der her government, they are originally Dorians: for the Ha- - 
licarnassians are a colony of the Troezenians; and the rest are 
descended from the Epidaurians. 

When Xerxes had caused all his forces to be numbered, and - 
drawn into distinct bodies, he resolved to take a particular view 
of every nation: and to that end stepping into a chariot, was 
carried to the head of each division; and having asked such 
questions as he thought necessary, commanded his secretaries 
to put in writing the answers he received: continuing to pro- 
ceed in this manner, till he had entirely viewed all the jand- 
army, both horse and foot. That done, he left his chariot; 
and going on board a Sidonian ship, placed himngelf under a 
canopy of gold: and sailing by the fleet, which was ranged on 
a line, he made the like wi bag as before in relation to the 
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land-forces, and ordered an aecount of all the particulars ta @ 
written down by the came persons, In order to this review, 
the commanders had put to sea in duc time; and having drawn 
their ships into one line, at the distance of about four hundred 
feet from the shore, with their heads fronting that way, they 
atmed their men as for a battle; and Xerxes sailing between 
the land and the ships, saw them all distinctly. When he had 
made an end of viewing the fleet, and was returned to shere, 
he sent for Demaratus the son of Ariston, and spoke to him 
in these terms. “ Demaratus,”’ said he, ‘* 1 desire to ask you 
‘a question: you are a Grecian; and moreover, born in a 
* city of Greece, which, as I am informed by you, and other 
“* persons of that nation whom I have secn, 1s neither the least, 
“nor the weakest. Tell me therefore, whether you think the 
“‘ Grecians will dare to resist my forces? for I am persuaded, 
‘‘ that if not only all the Grecians, but all the rest of the 
‘* western world, were collected into one body, they would not 
“¢ have the courage to oppose me. However, I am desirous 
** to know your opinion on this subject.”’ “ Sir,” said Dema- 
ratus, ‘© shall I frame my answer according to the truth; or 
** must I endeavour to please?” The king bid him speak the 
truth with freedom, and be assured he should not lose any 
part of his favour on that account. Which when Demaratus 
heard, he began thus: ‘* Since you require me to inform you 
‘“s of the truth without reserve, 1 will take care that no man 
‘¢ shall hereafter justly accuse me of having deceived you by a 
‘‘ falsehood. Know then, that Greece was ever inured to po- 
‘6 verty, which has been her mother and nurse; that she acquired 
“‘ virtue by her wisdom, and by a steady discipline, with which 
‘¢ she has defended her poverty and her power. ‘These praises 
“‘ are justly due to all those Grecians, who inhabit the country 
“of the Dorians. But I shall not now speak of any other 
** people than of the Lacedemonians alone. In the first place, 
‘‘ they never will hearken to your terms, because they are de- 
‘¢ structive to the Grecian liberty; nay more; they will not 
‘¢ fail to meet you in the field, though all the rest of the Gre- 
“6 cians should side with you. To ask how many they are in 
‘* number, is unnecessary: for whether they amount to a thou- 
‘Ssand men, or more, or even less, they will most certainly 
‘‘ appear and give you battle.” At these words of Demaratus, 
Xerxes laughing said, ‘* Are you not ashamed to speak in-this 
*¢manner? What! shall a thousand men venture to engage 
“*so0 great an army? Would you, who have been their king, 
‘¢astidertake to fight singly against ten men? If your coun- 
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*trymen are so valiant as you pretend, you, who are their 
“king, ought by your own institutions to be capable of 
*‘ doing as much as any two of ordinary rank; and there- 
“ fore, if one of these is able to fight ten of my men, I may 
*€ justly require you to fight twenty; and by that experiment 
‘‘ toconfirm your discourse. But if they are neither of greater 
*‘ strength, nor of a higher stature, than you, and the rest of 
‘- the Grecians I have seen, consider, whether the things you 
‘* have said of them may not be the effect of pride and vanity. 
‘¢ 1 desire to know, how a thousand men, or even ten thou- 
‘sand, or, if you will, fifty thousand, all equally free, and 
** not subject to the command of a single person, can possibly 
‘¢ resist such an army as mine? and unless they are more than 
“< five thousand, we have a thousand men against one. Were 
** they indeed, like our forces, under the absolute command of 
“one general, they would doubtless be pushed on to bolder 
‘‘ attempts by their apprehensions of his power, than by their 
“© own natural courage; and might be constrained by force to 
*‘ attack a far gieater number than themselves: but now, be- 
‘‘ing under no compulsion, they are not hkely to do either 
“© the one or the other. And I am of opinion, that the Gre- 
‘‘ cians, upon trial, will not be a match for an equal number 
“Sof Persians. Those qualities of which you boast, are really 
‘Sin us only, though I must own they are rare and uncommon. 
‘© Yet I have Persians in my guards, who will not refuse to 
“* encounter thrice their number of Grecians, so much magni- 
** fied by you without cause.” To this Demaratus replied; 
‘¢ Sir, 1 knew from the beginning, that the truth I should 
‘* speak would be displeasing to you; but because you encon- 
‘‘ raged me to deliver my opinion with sincerity, I thought 
*“< myself obliged to give you a just character of the Lacedemo- 
‘‘nians. You know how little cause I have to retain any af- 
‘‘ fection for those, who, after they had deprived me of the 
‘‘ honours and dignity of my ancestors, constrained me to 
“abandon my country. On the other hand, you know hew 
‘© generously your father received me, and made ample provi- 
** sion for my support; and therefore cannot possibly entertain 
‘© the least shadow of suspicion, that a man in his right senses 
‘¢ will ever cease to acknowledge such eminent benefits with 
‘‘ all imaginable gratitude. For my own part, I am so far 
‘‘ from presuming to enter the lists against ten men, that I 
*¢ would not willmgly fight against two; nor even against one, 
‘‘ without a just cause. Yet in a case of necessity, or at a 
‘* time solemnly appointed for ars exercise of valour, I would 
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‘s choose to engage one of those, who pretend to be singly 
‘6 equal to three Grecians. ‘The Lacedemonians perhaps are 
‘Snot better than other men in single combat; but in a col- 
“‘ lected body they surpass all mankind. And though they 
‘“‘ are a free people; yet 1n some things they are willing to be 
‘‘ restrained. For the law is their sovereign; which theyo bey 
‘swith a more awful reverence, than your subjects pay to you. 
‘© "They do whatever she enjoins: and her injunctions are al- 
‘‘ways uniform. She forbids them to fly from any enemy, 
“ though his forces are cver so numerous; and commands 
«© them to keep their ranks, and to conquer or die in the battle. 
‘sf you think I entertain you with impertinent discourse, I 
*‘ shall say no more on this subject: nor indeed should have 
‘¢ said so much, had I not been constrained by the command 
‘you laid upon me. Nevertheless I wish you all the prospe- 
‘S rity you can desire.” When Demaratus had thus spoken, 
Xesxes, laughing at his simplicity, dismissed him without the 
least shew of discontent: and after he had appointed Mascames 
the son of Megadostes to be governor of Doriscus, in the room 
of another person who had been placed in that government by 
Darius, he adyanced with his army into Thrace. To this 
Mascames, Xerxes used tosend a present every year; because 
he esteemed him the most valiant of all the governors that ei- 
ther he or Darius had chosen; and bis son Artaxerxes conti- 
nued the same bounty to his posterity —- For of all those, who 
bad been appointed to command in Thrace, and in all the 
citics of the Hellespont, none were able to preserve the places 
they held from falling inte the hands of the Grecians, except 
only Mascames; who kept himself in possession of Doriscus 
notwithstanding the many attempts they made against him? 
and on this account he annually received a present from the 
king of Persia. But among all the governors of those cities, 
which were retaken by the Grecians, Xerxes thought no man 
had behaved himself with courage, except Boges, who com- 
manded in Eion, He took every occasion to mention him with 
praise, and conferred the highest honours upon the children he 
left in Persia. The tiuth 1s, Boges deserved the greatest com- 
mendation. For when he was besieged by the Athenians under 
the conduct of Cimon the son of Miluades, and might have 
marched out, with leave to return to Asia upon his honeur, 
he refused to accept any conditions, lest the king should sus- 
pect him of cowardice: and persisting constantly in that rego- 
lution, after his provisions were quite spent, he caused a great 
fire to be kindled; and having killed his wife and children, 
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with his concubines and servants, threw their bodies into the 
flames: then mounting the walls of the city, he cast all the 
silver and gold that was to be found into the river Strymon ; 
and after he had so done, threw himself into the fire; deserv- 
ing by this action to be ever remembered with honour among 
the Persians. 

Xerxes marching towards Greece, compelled all the nations 
he found in his way to join his army with their forces. For, 
as I said before, all those ccuntries, even to Thessaly, had 
been subdued and made tributary to him by Megabazus and 
Mardonius. In his march from Doriscus, he passed by the 
Samothracian cities; the last and most westwardly of which 
is called Mesambria; situated at a small distance from Stryma, 
a city of the Thasians. Between these two places runs the 
river Lissus; which not having water enough for Xerxes and 
his army, was entirely exhausted. This country was anciently 
known by the name of Galaica, and 1s now called Briantica ; 
but of mght belongs to the C'conians. When Xerxes had 
passed the dry channel of the Lissus, he marched by the Gre- 
cian cities of Maronea, Dicza, and Abdera; with the memo- 
rable lakes of Ismaiis and Bistonis, which lie in their neigh- 
bourhood. For the former of these is situate between Maronea 
and Stryma: and the latter is contiguous to Dicza, and re- 
ceives the waters of the two rivers ‘Travus and Compsatus. 
Xerxes obsersing no remarkable lake about Abdera, passed the 
river Nestus, which runs into the sea: and after he had tra- 
versed all these regions, turned his march to the midland cities. 
In one of these, called Pissyrus, is a lake, about thirty stades 
in circumfeience; ofa brackish water, abounding in fish; which 
was drunk up by the draught horses, and other cattle belong- 
ing to the baggage of his army. Thus leaving the Grecian 
cities of that coast on the left hand, he marched through the 
countries of Thrace that belong to the Petians, the Ciconians, 
the Bistonians, the Sapzans, the Derszeans, the Hedonians, 
and to the Satrians. As many of these as are situate near the 
sea, attended him with their ships; and those who inhabited 
the inland parts, were all obliged to follow the army by land, 
except the Satrians. ‘This people, if we are rightly informed, 
never had a master: and among all the Thracians, have singly 
continued free to this day. ‘They mhabit a mountainous 
country, covered with woods and snow. ‘They are valiant in 
war: and have an oracle of Bacchus in the highest part of 
their hills. The priests of this temple are of Bessa: and an 
archpriestess delivers the answers of the oracle, which are not 
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more ambiguons than those of Delphi. Having passed these 
countries, he advanced to Niphagra and Pergamus, cities of 
the Pierians; leaving Pangeeus on the right hand, which is a 
great and high mountain, abounding in mines of gold and sil- 
ver, possessed by the Pierians, Odomantians, and especially by 
the Satrians. Then passing through the territories of the 
Peonians, the Doberes, and the Pseophans, who inhabit to 
the north, beyond mount Pangzeus, he bent his march 
westward, till he arrived at E1on on the river Strymon; of 
which city, Boges, whom I have so lately mentioned, was at 
that time governor. The country that hes about the moun- 
tain Pangeeus is called Phillis; on the west side, extending to 
the river Angites, which falls into the Strymon: and on the 
south, to the Strymon itself. At their arrival, the Magi of- 
fered a sacrifice of white horses to this river; and after they 
had thrown them into the stream, with a composition of vari- 
ous drugs, the army broke up, and marched to the Nine Ways 
of the Edonians, where they found bridges prepared for their 
passage over the Strymon. But being informed that this place 
was called by the name of the Nine Ways, they took nine of 
the sons and daughters of the inhabitants, and buried them 
alive, as the manner of the Persians is. And I have heard 
that Amestris the wife of Xerxes, having attained to a consi- 
derable age, caused fourteen children of the best families in 
Persia to be interred alive, for a sacrifice of thanks to that 
God who, they say, is beneath the earth. The army having 
left the river Strymon, passed by a Grecian city called Ar- 
gilus; which is situate to the westward, on the sea coast, and 
with the country that lies above it, goes under the name of 
Bisaltia. hen leaving the bay, where the temple of Neptune 
is built, on the left hand, they marched through the plain of 
Syleus; and passing by Stagy:us a Grecian city, arrived at 
Acanthus; accompanied by the forces of the Pangzeans, and of 
all the other nations | have named, which they found in their 
way; the inhabitants of the maritime places putting to sea in 
their ships, and those of the inland parts following the army on 
foot. From the time of this march, the Thracians have always 
shewn so great a veneration for the way by which Xerxes led 
his forces, that they have totally abstained from breaking up 
or sowing any part of that ground to this day. 

When the army wasarrived at Acanthus, Xerxes declared 
he would be entertained by the inhabitants; and having pre- 
sented them with suits of apparel made after the manner of 
the Medes, he commended their readiness to attend him in this 
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war, and expressed great satisfaction when he heard chat the 
canal of mount Athos was finished. But whilst he continued at 
Acanthus, Artachseus, who had been the director of that-work, 
fell sick and died. He was highly esteemed by Xerxes, and de- 
rived his blood from Acheemenes: his voice was stronger than 
that of any other man; he was in stature the tallest of all the 
Persians, and wanted only the breadth of four fingers to com- 
plete the full height of five royal cubits. Xerxes, much lament- 
ing the loss of this person, caused him to be accompanied to 
the grave, and interred with great pomp. All the army was 
employed in erecting a monument to his memory: and the 
Acanthians, admonished by an oracle, honour him as a hero 
with sacrifices and invocations. Such were the demonstrations 
which Xerxes gave of his concern for the loss of Artachzus. 
The Grecians, who were constrained to furnish provisions 
for the table of Xerxes, and for all his army, found themselves 
so oppressed, that they chose to abandon their houses. But 
when the Thasians received him with his forces, in the name 
of those cities which they possess in the midland country, An- 
tipater the son of Orges, an eminent and wealthy citizen, ex- 
pended four hundred talents of silver in one supper. The 
magistrates of the neighbouring cities having been informed 
of the preparations that were made for this feast, which was 
appointed long before, they proposed the example to their 
own people, and proclaimed their intentions by proper offi- 
cers. Upon which notice, the inhabitants of those places 
distributed all the wheat and barley they had, in convenient 
portions, among themselves; and ground it into meal, in 
such quantities as might have been sufficient for many months. 
They bought and fatted the best uf cattle: furnished their 
ponds and yards with all manner of land and water fowl, and 
did whatever they could to make provisions for Xerxes and 
hisarmy. Besides, they provided cups and basons of gold and 
silver, with all things necessary for the service of a table 
But these preparations were made for the king, and for those 
who were admitted to eat with him: the rest of the army had 
only the common allowance. In all places where Xerxes ar- 
rived, he found a spacious tent erected for his reception: but 
the forces had no other covering than the air. At the time of 
eating, those who furnished the provisions, had the labour of 
serving their guests; who, after they had been plentifully 
treated, and passed the night, carried away the tent, with all 
the furniture, and utensils; leaving nothing behind them at 
their departure in the morning. On which occasion Megacreon 
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of Abdera waid pleasantly, that he would adviee the Abde- 
rited to go in a ‘general procession, with their wives and all 
the people, to the temples of that city; and to beseech the 
Gods, te avert one half of the evils to come, as well as to ac~- 
knowledge their favour in not inclining Xerxes to eat twice 
every day: for if the Abderites were commanded to provide a 
dinner for him equal to his supper, they would be necessi- 
tated either to abandon their dwellings, or, if they should stay, 
to become the most wretched of all men. Yet they obeyed the 
injunctions they had received, though not without difficulty. 
At Acanthus Xerxes sent away the generals of the naval 
forces, to bring the fleet to the bay of Therma, which lies 
below a place of the same name; and there to attend his 
arrival ; because he had heard that was the shortest way he 
could take. The order of his march between the cities of 
Doriscus and Acanthus was thus. He divided the army into 
three bodies; one of which, commanded by Mardonius 
and Masistes, marched along the coast, and, as it were, kept 
company with the fleet. A second advanced by the way of 
the inland countries, under the conduct of Trintatacchmes and 
Sergis: whilst the third body, in which was the king himself, 
marched between the other two, with Smerdones and Mega- 
byzus at their head. But the fleet having orders from Xerxes 
to depart, passed through the canal of mount Athos, into the 
bay, where the cities of Assa, Pidorus, Singus, and Sarga are 
situate; and after they had obliged those places to join them 
with their forces, they made the promontory of Ampelus in 
Torone; and, in their way to Therma, were furnished with 
ships and men by the Grecian cities of Torone, Galepsus, Ser~ 
mylia, Mecyberna, and Olynthus, all belonging to the country 
which is now called Suhonia. From the cape of Ampelus, 
crossing over to the promontory of Canastrum, which ad- 
vances farther into the sea than any other upon all the coast 
Wf Pallene, they had an additional force of ships and men, out 
of the cities of Potideea, Alphytis, Neapolis, Aga, Therambus, 
Scione, Mende, and Sane, cities of Pallene; which was en- 
ciently known by the name of Phlegra. Continuing their 
voyage along that const, they assembled more auxiliary forces, 
out of the cities of Lipaxus, Combrea, Lissa, Gigonus, Camp- 
sa, Smila, and Ainea; which are situate in the newzhbourhood 
of Pallene, and near the bay of Therma. From Afnea, the 
ldst of the places I mentioned, the fleet stood for the gulph of 
Therma, and the -Mygdonian coast; till, according to their 
instractions, they arrived at Therma, and at the cities of Sin- 
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dus and Chalestra, both sitpate on the river Axius, which di- 

vides the territories of Mygdonia from those of Battiseis; 

Where the cities of Ichne and Pella stand in a narrow region 

near the sea. All the fleet took their stations either in the 

river Axius, or near the city of Therma; or else in the places 

Hien lie between both; and there waited the arrival of the 
ing. 

Tn the mean time Xerxes departed from Acanthus, in his 
way to Therma; and advancing with his army by the midland 
countries, marched through the territories of the Pseonians 
and Crestonians, above the river Chidorus; which beginning 
among the Crestonians, passes through Mygdonia, and falls 
into a lake, near the river Axius. In this march the camels 
that carried provisions for the army were assaulted_by lions; 
which coming down in the night from their haunts, fell upon 
those animals only; leaving fhe men and all the other cattle 
untouched. A thing in my opinion not a little strange; that 
the lions should abstain from all the rest, and attack the 
camels alone, which were never seen in that country before. 
But lions are yer in those ts; and wild bulls 
with large horns frequently brought into Greece. Neverthe- 
less these lions never pass beyond the river Nesttis of Abdera 
on one side, nor beyond the Acarnanian Achelous on the 
other. And no man ever saw a lion in Europe, eastward of 
the river Nestus; nor in any part of the continent that lies 
to the westward of the Achelous; but they breed between 
these two rivers. Being arrived at Therma, Xerxes disposed 
his army into a camp, extended along the maritime parts, 
from the city of Therma, and from Mygdonia, to the rivers 
Lydius and Haliacmon; which joining their streams together, 
pass between the territories of Bottizeis and Macedonia. Here 
the Barbarians encamped, after they had exhausted the waters 
of the Chidorus, which was the only river they found in this 
march that afforded not a sufficient quantity for the use q@ 
thearmy. From Therma Xerxes had a prospect of the Thes- 
salian mountains, Olympus and Ossa, remarkable for their 
height and bigness; and being informed that the river Peneus 
runs into the sea through a narrow passage, lying between 
the ridges of those hills, and accommodated with a way lead« 
ing to the plains of Thessaly, he much desired to see the mouth 
of that river; because he designed to march with his army 
by the upper parts of Macedonia, and by the city ef Gonnus, 
intg the country of the Persebians; which he understood to be 
the safest way. Accordingly, leaving his forces in their camp, 
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be went ou board a Sidonian ship, which he always used upon 
such occasions, and made a signal for ali the rest of the fleet 
to follow. When he arrived at the mouth of the river Pe- 
neus, he viewed the place; and being surprised with the si- 
tuation, asked his guides, if any means could be contrived to 
divert the course of the stream, and to carry it by another 
channel into the sea. Thessaly is reported to have been an- 
ciently a lake, and is encompassed by vast mountuins on all 
sides. For Pelion and Ossa joining together at the foot of 
each, shut up that part which faces the cast: on the north 
side stands mount Olympus, Pindus on the west, and Othrys 
closes that side which hes to the southward. Thessaly is si- 
tuate in the midst of these mountains, and watered by divers 
rivers; of which the principal are, the Peneus, the Apidanus, 
the Onochonus, the Enipeus, and the Pamisus. All these 
rivers descending from the mountains that encompass Thessaly, 
enter into the plain; and joiming their streams together, pass 
through the chops of a narrow channel into the sea; retaining 
no other name than that of Peneus, after their conjunction. 
They say also, that, before this channel was laid open, neither 
these rivers, nor the lake Boebeis, were known by the names 
they now bear, though the waters then fell down from the 
mountains in the same quantity as at this day; but that all 
Thessaly was one entire lake. “Che Thessalians tell us, that 
the channel, by which the river Peneus passes into the sea, 
is the work of Neptune; and perhaps not improperly. For 
those who think that God to be the author of earthquakes, 
and such divulsions of countries to be the effect of Ins power, 
will not fail, upon sight, to attribute this to Neptune. And 
in my opinion, the separation of these mountains was effected 
by an earthquake. Bayt the guides of Xerxes, in answer to 
his question, whether the river Peneus might be conveyed 
into the sea by another channel, said with reason, ‘* O king, 
‘this river has no other way to discharge its waters, except 
*§ this alone; because all Thessaly is surrounded with hills.” 
«< If so,” replied Xerxes, “the ‘Thessalians have shewn them- 
‘‘ selves wise men, in making early provision for their own 
‘‘ safety; because they knew their country might be easily 
‘* snbdued in a short time. For nothing more is required to 
“‘ effect this, than to stop the mouth of the river by a dyke; 
‘‘ which would certainly lay all Thessaly under water, except 
‘‘the mountains only.’’ Xerxes expressed himself in this 
manner, out of a particular regard to the Aleuadians; who 
being Thessalians, had put themselves under his protection, 
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before any other people of Greece: and he hoped they would 
not be wanting to persuade the rest to imitate their example. 
Having thus spoken, and satisfied his curiosity, he returned 
by sea to Therma, and passed several days about Pierta, while 
one third part of his forces was employed in preparing a way 
for all his army to pass over a mountain of Macedonia into 
the territories of the Persebians. 

In the mean time the heralds, who had been sent to Greece, 
returned to Xerxes; some with earth and water, and others 
without. The nations that presented those elements, in 
compliance with his demands, were, the Thessalians, the Do- 
lopians, the Enienians, the Per:ebians, the Locrians, the Mag- 
netians, the Melians, the Achaians, the Pthiotians, and the 
Thebans, with all the rest of the Boeotians, except the Thes- 
pians and the Plateeans. But those Grecians, who resolved to 
defend themselves against the Barbarians by war, took a so- 
Jemn oath, “‘that so soon as the affairs of Greece should be 
“restored to a good condition, they would compel every 
‘“* Grecian community, which should be convicted of having 
*¢ put themselves into the hands of the Persians without ma- 
‘¢ nifest necessity, to pay the tenth part of all their possessions 
“© to the Delphian God.”’ 

Xeixes sent no heralds either to Athens or Sparta to de- 
mand earth and water; because they had formerly so ill re- 
ceived those who had been employed thither on the same 
message by Darius; having thrown some into wells and 
others into deep pits, bidding them carry earth and water to 
the king from those places. For that :eason no heralds were 
dispatched to either of these nations. What disaster fell 
upon the Athenians, in consequence of the severity they used 
to those messengers, 1 cannot affirm. ‘Their city indeed and 
all their territories suffered great damage; but not, as I be- 
lieve, on that account. As for the Lacedemonians; they felt 
the cruel effects of the anger of Talthybius, who had been he- 
rald to Agamemnon. He has a temple in Sparta; and his 
posterity, who go by the name of Talthibians, have the ho- 
nour of performing all their embassies. But after the bad 
reception they gave to the heralds of Darius, they could not 
sacrifice happily for a long time; and being much disturbed 
at this calamity, they met together often, and by public pro- 
clamation made enquiry, ‘‘ if any Lacedemonian would die 
‘© for Sparta.” Upon which notification, Sperthies the son 
of Aneristus, and Bulis the son of Nicolaus, both Spartans, of 
eminent dignity and interest, voluntarily offered their lives, to 
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make satisfaction to Xerxes the son of Darius for the death 
of his -heralds. And accordingly, the Lacedemonians sent 
these persons to the Medes, as to certain death. But as their 
courage deserved admiration, so their words were no less me- 
morable. For when, in their way to Susa, they came to Hy- 
darnes, the Persian general of the maritime parts of Asia, he 
received and treated them with great magnificence; and 
among other discourse asked them this question; ‘* Men of 
‘© Lacedsemon, why have you such an aversion for the king’s 
“‘ friendship ? You may see by my example, and the digni- 
** ties I possess, how well the king understands the value of a 
‘¢ brave man. He has already a high opinion of your cou- 
“‘rage; and if you will comply with his desires, he will cer- 
* tainly confer the government of some part of Greece upon 
‘S every one of your nation.”” They answered, ‘* Hydarnes, 
. ou are not a proper person to give us counsel in this affair. 
“* For you determine concerning two things not equally un- 
“© derstood by you. How to be a servant, you know perfecily 
‘well; but you have never tried whether liberty be valuable, 
‘or not. If you had ever experienced the worth of liberty, 
<¢ you would counsel us to defend it, not only with lances, but 
** even with hatchets.”’ 

When they arrived at Susa, and appeared before the king, 
his guards first commanded, and then went about to constrain 
them by force to prostrate themselves, and to adore him. But 
they said, they would not comply with that usage, whatever 
violence they might suffer: that they had never been accus- 
tomed to adore a man, and came not thither to that end. 
Having thus defended themselves from this imposition, they 
spoke to Xerxes in these words; ‘‘ King of the Medes, we are 
‘* sent by the Lacedemonians, to make you satisfaction for 
‘‘the death of those heralds who were killed in Sparta.” 
Xerxes, having beard their message, generously answered, 
ss that he would not be like the Lacedemontans, who had vio- 
‘6 Jated the rights of mankind by the murder of his heralds; 
‘¢ nor do the same thing which he blamed in them; and b 
‘6 the death of two men acquit the Spartans from the guilt 
‘© they had contracted.” However, after the Lacedemonians 
had offered this satisfaction, the anger of Talthybius ceased 
for that time, though Sperthies and Bulis returned safe to 
Sparta. But after many years, and during the war between 
the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, the Lacedemonians say, 
that the wrath of Talthybius broke out again, in a manner 
which to me appears wonderful. For though the suspension 
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of his displeasure, when the two Spartans were sent away to 
Merxes by way of reparation, was no more than might be 
jastly expected; yet that his vengeance should overtake the 
sons of those very men, who had been devoted to that end, 
persuades me to think they were punished by a divine power. 
For Nicolaus the son of Bulis, and Aneristus the son of Sper- 
thies, (who had before taken and pillaged some Tirynthian 
fishermen,) being sent on a message to Asia by the Lacede- 
monians, were betrayed in their passage by Sitalces the son of 
Tyreus, King of Thrace; and falling into the hands of Nym- 
phodorus the son of Pytheus of Abdera, were carried prisoners 
to Athens, and put to death by the Athenians, with Aristeas 
the son of Adimantus, a Corinthian. But these things hap- 
pened many years after the expedition of Xerxes. 

To return now to my narration: this war was coloured 
over with the pretence of attacking Athens; but was really 
designed against all Greece. Yet the Grecians, who had long 
heard of the preparations made by Xerxes, were not all af- 
fected in the same manner. For those who had presented 
him with earth and water, flattered themselves that they 
should not suffer any kind of damage from the Barbarians ; 
but those who had refused to pay that acknowledgment, were 
under terrible apprehensions; because all Greece was not able 
to furnish a sufficient number of ships to fight the enemy; 
and many inclining to favour the Medes, were not willing to 
engage in the war. Qn this occasion, I must declare my opi- 
nion with a plainness which perhaps may be displeasing to 
the greater number; and yet I cannot persuade myself to 
conceal what I think to be true. If the Athenians, terrified 
with the impending danger, had abandoned their country; or 
continuing at home, had surrendered to Xerxes, no other 
people would have ventured to resist his fleet. And if he had 
found no opposition by sea, he would soon have been master 
of the land. For though the Peloponnesians had fortified the 
wall of the isthmus with many works; yet the Lacedemonians, 
after they had seen their allies dispossessed of their cities by 
the enemy’s fleet, and constrained by necessity to abandon 
the confederacy, would inevitably have been left alone to sus- 
tain the weight of the war: and being thus deserted, they 
must have chosen, either to die with immortal glory in the 
field, or make their peace with Xerxes, after all the Grecians 
had taken part with him. In both cases Greece must have 
been reduced under the Persian power: for I cannot yet learn, 
of what advantage the wall upon the isthmus would have 
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proved, if the king had been master of the sea. To say, 
therefore, that the Athenians were the deliverers of Greece, is 
no deviation from the truth. They could have cast the ba- 
lance which side soever they had taken. But having resolved 
to defend the liberty of Greece, they awakened the courage of 
all those Grecians who had not been corrupted by the Medes; 
and with the assistance of the Gods, repulsed the king. They 
would not be persuaded to abandon Greece by the terrible 
metraces of the Delphian oracle; but persisting in their reso- 
lation, determined to sustain all the efforts of the invader. 
For when the deputies of the Athenians went to consult the 
oracle on their part, and had performed the usual ceremonies, 
they sat down in the sanctuary, and received this answer from 
the Pythian, whose name was Aristonica. 


Fly to the farthest regions of the earth, 
Unhappy men! and shun th’ impending ill 
Fly from your houses, and desert your walls ; 
For total ruin shall subvert that place 

An angry Mars, io Asia born, shall come, 

And all your stately piles and temples burn. 

I see the sacred walls trembling for fear, 

The lofty roofs cover’d with sweat and blood : 
Depart, and be prepar'd to bear your fate. 


These menacing words put the Athenians, who came to con- 
sult the oracle, into a great consternation; and while they 
were discoursing together concerning this dismal answer, Ti- 
mon the son of Androbulus, a man of principal authority iu 
Delphi, counselled them to return and consult the oracle again 
in the humblest manner, with olive-branches in their hands. 
The Athenians were easily persuaded to follow his advice; and 
returning pcibiie addressed the God in these words; 
‘¢ © king, vonchsafe to give us an answer more favourable 
‘¢tg our country; and shew some regard to these branches 
“ which we hold in our hands: otherwise we will never depart 
“¢ from this place, but will remain here till we die.’ After 
which prayer the priestess gave a second answer in these terms. 


Pallas in vain hus us’d her utmost art 

To pacify the wrath of angry Jove ; 

So that my present answer must again 

Of almost Adamantine hardness be. 

Yet for Minerva's sake the God will give 
A safe protection under walls of wood 

To all that [ies contain'd within the bounds 
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Of Cecrops, or Citheron’s sacied hills. 

‘These, these alone impregnable shall prove. 
Bat never stay to fight the dreadful troops 

Of horse and foot, advancing thro’ the plains. 
If eer yoa see them, save yourselves by flight. 
The divine Salamis shall lose her sons, 

Tho’ Ceres be brought home, or left abroad. 


The Athenians, rightly judging this answer to be more mode- 
rate than the former, wrote down the words, and departed for 
Athens: where when they were arrived, and had acquainted 
the people with all that had passed, many different opinions 
arose about the meaning of the oracle: but I shall mention 
anly such as obtained the greatest credit. Some of the old 
men thought the God had declared, that the Acropolis should 
remain safe; because that fortress had been formerly encom- 
passed with a circumvallation; which they supposed to be 
meant by the wooden wall. Others said, that nothing but ships 
could possibly be understood by that expression; and there- 
fore advised, that, omitting all other designs, they would apply 
themselves to prepare a fleet: nevertheless this opinion seemed. 
to be overthrown by the two last verses pronounced by the 


Pythian: 


The divine Salamis shall lose her sons, , 
Tho’ Ceres be brought home, or left abroad. 


These lines, I say, confounded the sentiment of those, who said 
that ships only could be meant by walls of wood: and the in- 
terpreters of o:acles declared themselves of opinion, that their 
fleet should be defeated in a sea-fight upon the coast of Sa- 
lamis. 

There bad lately appeared among the most eminent Athe- 
nians a certain person, whose name was Themistocles; 
but commonly called the son of Neocles. He maintained, 
that the interpreters had not rightly understood the sense 
of the oracle; because, if the prediction bad contained 
such a meaning, the God would certainly have used a harder 
expression; and in his answer have inserted the unhappy 
Salamis, instead of the dzvine Salamis, had the inhabitants 
of that place been destined to destruction: and therefore 
that all those, who would judge rightly, ought to conclude, 
that the oracle was not intended against the Athenians, but 
against their enemies. For this reason he advised them to 
prepare their naval forces; which, be said, were really the 
walls of wood. The Athenians, convinced by these reasons, 
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preferred the opinion of ‘Themistocles, befare that of the inter- 
preters, who dissuaded them from making any preparations for 
the sea; and exhorted them not to resist the enemy at all, 
but to abandon Attica, and depart to another country. In 
this conjuncture, the counsel which Themistocles had formerly 
given, proved highly advantageous. For when the Atheni- 
ans, finding their treasury enriched by the profits they received 
fram the mines of Laureus, had resolved to make a dividend 
of ten drachmas to every citizen not under age; they were di- 
verted from that resolution by the remonstrances of ‘Themisto- 
cles, and persuaded to lay out the money in building two han- 
dred ships, to be employed against the Aéginetes. One may 
justly say, that war saved Greece, by necessitating the Atheni- 
ans to apply themselves to maritime affairs. And though the 
ships I mentioned were not used at that time; yet now they 
were of singular advantage. For they were ready to put to 
sea on this occasion, and only needed a farther reinforcement. 
Which having well considered, the Athenians by common 
consent, and in obedience to the oracle, resolved, that all who 
were able to bear arms should go on board their ships; and 
with such of the Grecians as would join them, wait the ap- 
proach of the enemy. In pursuance of this resolution, those 
Grecians, who had the safety of Greece at heart, met together; 
and entering<émto mutual engagements of fidelity to one an- 
other, agreed, before all other things, to forget all former en- 
mities and differences. For even among these, divers wars were 
then actually on foot, though none so considerable as that of 
the Athenians against the Beginetes: After this consultation, 
being informed of the king’s arrival at Sardis with his army, 
they determined to send some persons into Asia, in order to 
discover the true state of his affairs; and to dispatch others to 
Argos, to engage the Argians in an alliance against the Per- 
sians, ‘They also resolved to send an embassy to Gelon the 
son of Dinomenes, the Sicilian; because they had heard, that 
his power was shirts and his forces little inferior to any of the 
Grecians. With the same intention they agreed to send mes- 
sengers to the Corcyrzans and Cretans, that, as far as might 
be, the whale body of the Grecians might be united, and 
unanimously concur in the defence of the common cause. 
Having taken these resolutions, and promised to lay down 
their mutual animosities, they sent three men for spies into 
Asia; who arriving at Sardis, and endeavouring to get intelti- 
gence of the king’s forces, were seized by the generals of his 
army; and, after they had suffered the torture, condemned. to 
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dies Bat when Xerxes heard of this proceeding; he disap- 
proved the action, and immediately sent some of” his guards, 
with orders to bring them to him, 1f they were not already put 
to death. The guards obeyed; and finding the men 
living, brought them before the king: where, after they hac 
acquainted him with the cause of their coming, he eommanded 
the same persons to shew them all his forces, both of horse’ 
and foot, and afterwards to permit them to go away quietly 
to whatever country they should choose. This he did from an 
opinion, that if the spies were put to death, the Grecians 
would neither be informed that his preparations were yet 
greater than fame had published, nor suffer any considerable 
damage by the loss of three men: whereas, if they were al- 
lowed to return to Greece, he doubted not that the Grecians, 
hearing of his numerous forces, would surrender themselves 
and their liberty to his mercy, before he should invade their 
country; and by that means save him the trouble of compul- 
sion. ‘This opinion of Xerxes was not unlike another thought 
he had of Abydus; where he saw certain ships laden with 
corn coming from the Euxine sea, and sailing through the 
Hellespont, to A¢gina and to Peloponnesus. For when those 
about him were informed that the vessels belonged to the ene- 
my, and fixed their eyes upon the king, in expectation to re- 
ceive his orders for seizing them, Xerxes ask what part 
they were bound: and understanding they had corn on board 
for his enemies, he said, Are not we also going to the same 
place where these men are bound? And are we not obliged 
among other things to carry corn with us? What hort then 
can they do us, by carrying corn thither, which must be ours? 

When the spies had seen all the king’s forces, they were dis- 
missed. And after their return to Europe, the Grecians, who 
had engaged in a confederacy against the Persian, sent a second 
embassy to Argos: of which the Argians give the following 
account: that having received early notice of the Barbarian’s 
design against Greece, and not doubting that the Grecians 
would ask their assistance among the rest, though they had 
lately lost six thousand men, killed by the Lacedemonians 
under the conduct of Cleomenes the son of Anaxandrides, they 
sent to enquire of the oracle of Delphi what measures they 
should take in this conjuncture; and that the answer they had 
from the Pythian was in these terms; 


By neighbours hated, by the Gods belov'd, 

Rest quiet, and from all engagements free : 

Preserve the head , for that shall save the rest. 
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That efter they had received this answer, the ambassadors, ar- 
riving at A » were introduced into the senate; and’ when 
they had ed their message, the Argiens answered, that 
they were ready to comply, on their part; and to that end 
would be willing to make a truce with the Lacedemonians for 
thirty years, provided they might have an equal share with 
them im the command, though they might justly pretend to the 
whole. This, they say, was the answer of their senate, not- 
withstanding the Pythian had forbidden them to enter into any 
confederacy with the Grecians: and therefore they took cure 
to insist upon a truce of thirty years, out of a just apprehen- 
sion of the consequences of the oracle: that their children 
might become men before the expiration of that time, and, if 
they should receive another blow in the Persian war, be able to 
preserve their country from falling into the hands of the La- 
cedemonians. To these propositions of the senate the Spartans 
answered, that the question about a truce should be referred 
to the people: but as to the leading of the forces, they were 
instructed to put them in mind, that they had two kings: 
whereas the Argians had only one; and that they could not 
consent to deprive either of their kings of his power: yet would 
not hinder the Argian king from having a voice in all delibe- 
rations. Upon which the Argians said, they could no longer 
bear the a nce of the Spartans; but would rather choose 
to be subject to the Barbarians, than to yield the superiority 
to them: adding, that the ambassadors should depart out of 
the territories of Argos before the setting of the sun, under fhe 
penalty of being treated as enemies. Thus the Argians relate 
, the success of this embassy: but a quite different report is cur- 
rent in other parts of Greece. For they say, that before 
Xerxes began to advance with his army against the Grecians, 
he sent a herald to Argos with a message conceived in these 
terms: *‘ Men of Argos, we are well informed, that Perses, one 
*¢ of our progenitors, was son to Perseus the son of Danae, by 
¢* Andromeda the daughter of Cepheus. And therefore, as we 
‘¢ derive our original from you, we ought not to lead an army 
“‘ against the country of our fathers; nor should you appear 
‘‘ in arms aoe us to gratify other men; but rather choosing 
‘to enjoy the benefit of peace, continue quiet in your own 
“habitations. Which if you do, and I succeed according to 
“ my expectation, no people shall have a greater part in my 
“esteem than you.” The Argians, not a Jittle pleased wit 
this message, kept the thing private, and said nothing of the 
competition at that time. But when the Grecians would have 
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taken them into the confederacy, they demanded an equal 
share of the supreme command, which they knew the Lacede- 
monians would never grant, that they might have a pretext for 
refusing to enter into the war. Which conduct of thé Ar- 
ians, is not unlike what happened many years after, if we may 
lieve some of the Grecians. For while Callias the son of 
Hipponicus, with other ambassadors of the Athenians, were 
treatiog certain affairs at Susa, the Argians sent an embassy 
likewise to the same place, with orders to demand of Artaxerxes 
the son of Xerxes, whether he would observe the alliance they 
had with his father; or whether he accounted them his ene- 
mies. Artaxerxes answered, that he understood their ancient 
alliance to be still in force, and that he had no better friends 
than the Argians. But I cannot affirm with certainty, either 
that Xerxes sent such a message to Argos, or that the ambas- 
sadors of the Argians went to Susa to continue their alliance 
with Artaxerxes: and am inclined rather to believe the report 
of the Argians themselves. Only this I know, that if all men 
were to bring together their domestic disgraces into one place, 
in order to make an exchange with their neighbours, they 
would no sooner have inspected those of others, than they 
would be most willing to return home with their own. And 
therefore I cannot think that the Argians behaved themselves 
so ill, as some are ready toimagine. Howe am obliged 
to relate what is said, though I am not oblig believe every 
thing without distinction; which I desire may be consilered 
in all the course of this history. For the Argians are hkewise 
charged. with having invited the Persian into Greece; thinking 
any change more tolerable, than the miserable condition, to 
which they had been reduced by their ill success in the war 
against the Lacedemonians. 

In the mean time the ambassadors of the associated Gre- 
cians arrived in Sicily, to confer with Gelon; and among them 
Syagrus on the part of the Lacedemonians. Ccetor, one of 
Gelon’s ancestors, born in the island Telus, which lies over 
against Triopium, left his country, and came to inhabit in 
Gela: but when Antiophemes and the Lyndians of Rhodes 
possessed themselves of that city, they would not permit him 
to continue among them. Yet in succeeding time bis posterity 
became priests of the infernal Gods; which dignity was frst 
acquired by Telines, one of his descendants. For when some 
of the inhabitants of Gela were expelled in a sedition, and had 
retired to the city of Mactorius above Gela, Telines conducted 
them back again, by the power of his function, without any 
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hyman assistange; though, where he had these sacred things, 
or whether he zeally had them or not, is altogether nnkaown 
to me, However, in confidence of his authority, he brought 
them home to Gela; on condition, that the priesthood of the 
infernal Gods should continue in his descendants. Neverthe- 
less I admire among other things, how Telines could succeed 
in so great an enterprize: since such attempts being above the 
reach of ordinary men, seem only reserved for acious and 
daring spirits. Whereas, on the contrary, the Habs antk of 
Sicily say, he was an effeminate person, without any virtue or 
conrage; and yet attained to this dignity by these means. 
Upon the death of Cleander the Patarean, who was killed by 
Sabyllus of Gela, after he had reigned seven years, his bro- 
ther Hippocrates took upon him the government of Gela: 
during whose reign this Gelon, who was descended from Te- 
lines the priest, became famous; together with many others, 
especially Acnesidemus the son of Pataicus, one of the guards 
of Hippocrates, and afterwards made general of the horse on 
account of his valour. For in all the wars made by Hippo- 
crates against the Callipolitans, the Naxians, the Zancleans, 
the Leontins, and the Syracusians, besides divers Barbarian 
nations, Gelon signalized himself by the glory of his actions; 
and was’ so successful, that all those people, except the Syra- 
cusians, fell jgg.the power of Hippocrates. But the Corin- 
thians and zeans saved the Syracusians, after they had 
been defeated upon the river Elorus; yet with this condition, 
that they should surrender Camarina to Hippocrates, which 
they had always possessed to that time. "When Hippocrates 
had reigned as many years as his brother Cleander, he died at 
the siege of Hybla, carrying on the war against the Sicilians, 
Upon which Gelon, under colour of defending the rights of 
Euclides and Cleander, the sons of Hippocrates, against their 
subjects, who would no longer obey, defeated the Geleans; 
and having excluded the young men, possessed himself of the 
tyranny. After this success, undertaking to restore some Sy- 
yacusians, who were called Gamorians, and had been expelled 
by the populace, and by their own servants, called Cyllirians, 
he conducted them from Casmene to Syracuse, where the po- 
pulace, upon his arrival, put him into possession of that city. 
When he saw himself master of Syracuse, he had little regard 
to Gela, and therefore gave that government to his brother 
Hiero: retaining Syracuse for himself; which he esteemed 
more than all other places. By this means that city in a short 
time attained to a high degree of power and prosperity. For 
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he destroyed Camarina; and transferring the inhabitants to 
Syracuse, gave them the privilege of citizens; as he did like- 
wise to more than one half of the Geleans. He besieged the 
Megareans, who had settled in Sicily, and having obliged them 
to surrender their city, he contented himself to remove the 
most wealthy of the inhabitants to Syracuse, and conferred the 
same privileges on them also, though they expected nothing 
less than death, because they had been the authors of the war 
against him. But he dealt otherwise with the Megarean Ple- 
beians; and, albeit they had no part in promoting the war 
against him, nor expected to suffer any detriment on that ac- 
count, he sold them in Syracuse; with express condition, that 
they should be transported out of Sicily. He treated the Eu- 
boeans of that island in the same manner; and made the same 
distinction among the inhabitants of both places; out of an 
opinion, that a populace is not easily governed. And by these 
means the power of Gelon was grown formidable. 

When therefore the ambassadors of the Grecians were ar- 
rived in Syracuse, and introduced into the presence of Gelon, 
they delivered their message in these terms; ‘* The Lacedemo- 
‘‘ nians and their allies have sent us hither, to desire you to 
‘* enter into their confederacy against a Barbarian king. For 
‘¢ doubtless you have heard that a Persian is come to invade 
‘© Greece; that he has laid a bridge over the : and 
‘¢ brings with him all the eastern nations of Asi der colour 
‘¢ indeed of making war against the Athenians, but really de- 
‘¢ signing to subdue all the Grecians. You therefore, who have 
« so great power, and possess so considerable a part of Greece, 
‘‘ by being the principal potentate of Sicily, assist those, who 
‘¢s would preserve Greece from servitude, and concur with them 
«in maintaining the common liberty. If the Grecians will be 
‘¢ unanimous on this occasion, we shall make up a formidable 
‘6 force, sufficient to resist the invader. But if some of us 
‘¢ should betray the public cause, and others refuse to give 
‘‘ their assistance; the sound and honest part of Greece must 
‘© of necessity be reduced to so small a number, that the whole 
‘¢ would be in danger of utter ruin. Flatter not yourself, as if 
‘¢ the Persian will spare you, after he shall have conquered us. 
‘© Think rather by proper means how to prevent the mischief, 
‘© and to preserve your own, by assisting us. For enterpriges 
‘‘ founded upon prudent counsels are generally attended with 
‘¢ prosperous success.” After the ambassadors had thus spoken, 
Gelon with some emotion roughly answered; ‘“‘ Men of Greece, 
‘‘ your presumption is greater than ordinary, to desire me to 
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“< take pert with you against the Barbarian; because you de- 
‘s nied me your assistance in former occasions. When 1 itm- 
*‘ plored your succour against the Barbarian army of the Car- 
+ thaginians, and requested you to avenge the death of Dorieus 
** she son of Anaxandrides upon the Atgestans, you refused 
*‘ both; and would neither help me in my necessity, nor re- 
‘sy the death of Dorieus, though at the same time I of- 
vig ieee Gan my assistance to restore the liberty of those ports, 
*< to which you trade with ee advantage. So that I am no 
“¢ way obliged to you, if all I possess be not now in the power 
*‘ of Barbarians. But because my affairs have succeeded bet- 
“ ter, and the war is at last brought home to your own coun- 
‘S try, you will now condescend to remember Gelon. Never- 
*¢ theless, though you treated me with contempt, I shall not 
‘¢ imitate your example. On the contrary, Iam ready to sup- 
“ ply you with two hundred galleys; twenty thousand men 
‘© completely armed: two thousand horse; two thousand bow- 
«© men; two thousand slingers, and two thousand light horse. 
s© J will likewise undertake to furnish the whole Grecian army 
‘¢ with corn, during all the time of the war. But I cannot 
“ engage to perform these things, unless I may be general of 
6s the Grecians: neither will I appear in the field, nor send 
‘* any succour to Greece, except only on that condition.” Sy- 
agrus heaggmthese words with impatience cried out, ‘* How 
** would A mnon the son of Pelops grieve, to hear that 
‘the Spartans had yielded the sapreme command to Gelon 
‘‘ and tothe Syracusians? Forbear to mention this proposition 
“again; and if you are willing to succour Greece, resolve to 
“ march under the conduct of the Lacedemonians; or, if you 
“‘ disdain to obey their orders, we will not accept your 
‘© assistance.’ Gelon finding Syagrus averse to his design, 
made another proposition in these terms; ‘‘ Spartan friend,”’ 
said he, ‘* though injurious language has a natural ten- 
«¢ dency to raise the indignation of men, yet I shall not re- 
*‘ taliate that which I have received from you in the same 
‘¢kind. Nevertheless, since you so passionately affect the su- 
‘¢ preme command, I cannot forbear to tell you, that I might 
*¢ with more justice pretend to that honour; because I have a 
*¢ far greater number than you, both of ships and land-forces. 
‘“¢ Hlowever, seeing you are so averse to the proposition I 
“ made, I shall abate something of my first pretensions. If 
«‘ then you choose to command the army by land, I will have 
f* the conduct of the fleet: or if you had rather command at 
‘6 sea, I will be general of the land-forees. One of these con- 
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* ditions yom must be contented to accept, or resalve to re- 
“torn home without obtaining any assistance frem me.” 
When Gelon had made this offer, the ambassador of the 
Athenians, preventing the Lacedemonian, replied in these 
words, ** King of Syracuse, the Grecians have sent us to you, 
‘* not to desire a general, but an army. On the other hand 
‘* you tell us, you will send none of your forces unless you 
*“‘ may be general of Greece; which you seem to affect ex- 
#*tremely. We said nothing to the demand you made, of 
“ commanding all the forces of Greece, because we resolved 
“6 to content ourselves with the answer of the Spartan am- 
‘¢ bassador, which we knew would in that particular be suffi- 
** cient for us both. But because, since your exclusion from 
‘*the whole command, you have thought fit to require the 
“* generalship of the sea, we must inform you, that though the 
‘* Lacedemonians should be willing to comply with your de- 
«“ mand, the Athenians will never consent to give you such a 
“‘ power. For the honour of that command belongs to us, 
“* unless the Lacedemonians themselves will take it. If they 
<* have that intention, we shall not oppose their design; but 
“ we will never yield the preeminence to any other. In vain 
«‘ should we possess the greatest naval forces of all the Gre- 
‘‘ cians, if we should suffer ourselves to be commanded by 
“‘ the Syracusians; we, who are Athenians, aemost ancient 
“¢ people of Greece, and the only nation of t parts which 
‘has never been compelled to abandon their country; we, 
*¢ I say, who are of a city, which, according to the testimony 
““of Homer the epic poet, sent to the siege of Troy the 
‘“ most experienced men of all others in the art of disposing 
‘and drawing up an army to the best advantage. And there- 
‘‘ fore, we think, we may justly take the greater liberty to 
¢* speak honourably of the Athenians.”’ ‘To this speech Gelon 
answered, ** Athenian stranger, since you seem to abound as 
‘6 much in men who would command, as destitute of those 
‘© who should obey; and since you resolve to retain the 
*¢ whole power In your hands without any competition, depart 
*¢ out of my territories, and carry this news to Greece, that 
‘¢ their year shall have no spring ;” intimating by these words, 
that his army was by so much more considerable than that of 
the Grecians, as the spring is more delicious than any other 
season; and that Greece, deprived of his assistance, would be 
reduced to the condition of a year which should have no 
spring. With this answer the ambassadors returned home 
from Sicily. 
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In the mean time, Gelon, apprehending that the Grecians 
would not be able to resist the Barbarian, and yet determining 
not to go to Peloponnesus, because he must there have obeyed 
the Spartans, which he accounted an intolerable condition to 
be imposed upon a Sicilian tyrant, took another resolution. 
For he was no sooner informed that the Persian had passed 
the Hellespont, than he dispatched Cadmus the son of Scythes, 
a Coan, to Delphi, with a friendly message, and three ships 
laden with great riches; enjoining him to wait the event of a 
battle: and if the Barbarian should conquer, to make him a 
present of that treasure; with earth and water for all the 
places in his possession: but if the Grecians should be victo- 
rious, to bring back the money to Sicily. This Cadmus had 
been formerly possessed of the dominion of Coos, which he 
received from his father: and though his power was firmly 
established, and his affairs in a prosperous condition, his love 
to justice was so great, that he freely surrendered the govern- 
ment into .the hands of the Coans, and retired into Sicily; 
where he lived with the Samians in the city of Zancle, after- 
wards known by the name of Messana. Gelon, who was not 
unacquainted with these things, nor ignorant of many other 
proofs of his integrity, sent him to Delphi on this occasion: 
in which he gave no less testimony of his probity than he had 
done by his ding actions. For albeit he might easily 
have convert he treasure, with which Gelon had entrusted 
him, to his own profit; be was so far from taking the ad- 
vantage, that so soon as the Grecians had obtained the victory 
by sea, and Xerxes was retiring with his forces, he carried 
back the money to Sicily. But the Sicilians, varying from 
some particulars of this relation, say, that Gelon, having at 
last prevailed with himself to obey the Lacedemonians, wou!d 
have assisted the Grecians in that conjuncture, if at the same 
time Terillus the son of Crinippus, who was tyrant of Hy- 
mera, and dispossessed of his government by Theron son to 
fBnesidemus and king of the Acragantins, had not brought 
in an army of three hundred thousand men, consisting of 
Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Ligyans, Elisycians, Sardi- 
nians, and Cyrnians, under the conduct of Amilcar the son of 
Hanno, king of Carthage. To this expedition Terillus so- 
licited the Carthaginians, partly on account of their mutual 
amity; but principally at the instigation of Anaxilaus the 
son of Critineus, tyrant of Rhegium, who put his children for 

es into the hands of Amilcar, to oblige him to 
into Sicily, in order to revenge the injury done to his father 
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in law. For Anaxilaus had married Cydippe the daughter of 
Terillus. And thus Gelon being made incapable of succour- 
ing the Grecians in any other manner, resolved to send money 
to Delphi. They add, that Gelon and Theron defeated Amil- 
car the Carthaginian in Sicily, on the same day in which the 
Grecians obtained the victory at Salamis against the Persian. 
I am also informed, that Amilcar, who was a Carthaginian by 
his father, and of Syracuse by his mother, and chosen king 
of Carthage for his virtue, was never seen either living or 
dead, after the battle in which his army was defeated, though 
Gelon sought him in all places with the utmost care and ai 
ligence. The Carthaginians, who have a great veneration for 
his image, say, that whilst the Barbarians were engaged with 
the Grecians of Sicily in that battle; which began early in 
the morning, and lasted to the twilight of the evening; Amil- 
car continuing in the camp, sacrificed entire victims upon a 
great fire: and when he saw his army flying, poured out a li- 
bation, which he held 1p his hand, threw himself into the 
flames, and so disappeared. But whether he disappeared in 
the manner related by the Phoenicians; or as the fact is re- 
ported by the Carthaginians; they not only honour him with 
sacrifices, but have erected monuments to his memory in all 
the cities they have founded ; though the most memorable are 
in Carthage. These things I have thought fit ta.say concern- 
ing Sicily. 

The Corcyrzans in this conjuncture acted in a manner very 
different from the professions they made. For when the am- 
bassadors of Greece arrived at Corcyra, and had acquainted 
the Corcyrzeans with the cause of their coming, in such terms 
es they had already used to Gelon in Sicily, they readily pro- 
mised to send succouis; and took upon them to say, “ that 
‘* they would by no means neglect the safety of Greece in this 
‘time of imminent danger; but would exert their utmost 
*¢ efforts in the defence of the common cause: well understand- 
‘‘ ing, that if the enemy prevailed, they should soon be reduced 
‘© to the condition of slaves.” ‘This indeed was a specious an- 
swer; but when they ought to have given real succours, they 
discovered their bad intentions; and having after many delays 
fitted out sixty ships, they sailed to the coast of Peloponnesus ; 
where they anchored about Pylus and Tzenarus, which belong 
to the Lacedemonians. In that station they waited to see the 
event of the war, not imagining that the Grecians were in any 
possibility of prevailing; but that the Persian by the superi- 
ority of his numbers must inevitably be master of all Greece. 
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By this artful conduct, they thought they might have some 
colour to say afterwards to the king, ** Sir, when the Grecians 
‘¢ solicited us to take part in the war, we, who have a consi- 
*¢ derable force by land, and more ships than any other people 
“¢ of Greece except the Athenians, would not be persuaded to 
‘¢ oppose you, nor to give you the least cause of discontent.” 
By which protestation they hoped to obtain more favour than 
the rest; and, if Xerxes had conquered, I am of opinion, they 
would not have been disappointed of their expectation. On 
the other hand, they had prepared an excuse to the Grecians, 
which they afterwards alleged in their defence. For when 
they were accused of neglecting to succour Greece, they urged, 
that having armed and fitted out sixty ships, they were hin- 
dered by the Etesian winds from passing the cape of Malea, and 
consequently ought not to lie under any imputation of malice, 
for not being present at the battle of Salamis. In this man- 
ner they eluded the accusation exhibited against them by the 
Grecians. 

When the Cretans were solicited by the same ambassadors 
in pursuance of their instructions to join in the defence of 
Greece, they dispatched certain persons by common consent 
to enquire of the oracle at Delphi, whether they should best 
consult their own advantage, by giving or refusing the assist- 
ance demanded. ‘The Pythian answered, ‘* Fools, impute to 
‘‘ yourselves all the calamities which angry Minos brought 
‘Supoen you, for aiding Menelaus. ‘They would not revenge 
‘‘ the death of Minos, who was murdered at Camicus; and yet 
‘* you assisted them to revenge the rape of a woman carried off 
‘* from Sparta bya Barbarian.” When the Cretans had received 
this answer, they laid aside the thoughts of succouring Greece. 
Touching the fate of Minos, the report is, that having pursued 
Deedalus inte Sicania, which is now called Sicily, he there 
met with a violent death: that after some time, by divine ad- 
monition, all the people of Crete, except the Polichnitans and 
the Przsians, undertock an expedition to Sicania with a nu- 
merous fleet, and during five years besieged the city of Cami- 
cus, which is now in the possession of the Acragantins: that 
finding themselves unable to take the place, or to continue the 
siege, because their numbers were much diminished by famine, 
they reimbarked their men, and passing by the coast of Iapy- 
gia, were forced ashore by a vivient storm; that seeing their 
ships dashed in pieces, and all hope of retarning to Crete cut 
off, they settled in that place; and having built the city of 
Hyria, took the name of Messapian Iapygians; and of 
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Islanders, became inhabitants of the continent. After this 
establishment, they built other cities in the neighbourhood of 
Hyria, which in succeeding time were ruined by the Tarentins, 
though not without a heavy loss on their part, and with the 
greatest slaughter on both sides that we have ever heard of 
among the Grecians. For of the Rhegians only, who were 
constrained by Micythus the son of Cheerus to assist the Ta- 
rentins, three thousand men died in that expedition; but the 
number, of Tarentins, who perished on that occasion, was 
never known. ‘This Micythus was a favourite of Anaxilaus, 
and by him made governor of Rhegium; but being dispos- 
sessed of that government, he retired to Tegea a city of Arca- 
dia, and afterwards dedicated a great number of statues in 
Olympia. These things concerning the Rhegians and ‘Taren- 
tins, I thought fit to insert in this place by way of digression. 
As for Crete, the Presians say, that men of other nations, and 
especially the Grecians, went and inhabited that desolate 
country: that Minos died about three generations before the 
Trojan war; in which the Cretans were not the most backward 
to avenge the injury done to Menelaus: that on this account 
they were afflicted at their return with famine and pestilence, 
which destroyed both men and cattle; and that Crete being 
thus dispeopled again, was afterwards inhabited by the present 
possessors, In conjunction with such as survived those great 
calamities. ‘The Pythian therefore, putting the Cretans in 
mind of these things, quite altered the disposition they had to 
assist the Grecians. 

The Thessalians were compelled by necessity to take part 
with the Medes; after they had by their conduct given suffi- 
cient evidence, that they disapproved the treachery of the 
Aleuadians. For they were no sooner informed that the Per- 
sian was ready to pass into Europe, than they sent ambassa- 
dors to the isthmus; where the deputies of the Grecian cities 
were then assembled, to consult about the most effectual means 
to preserve Greece; and when their ambassadors were arrived, 
they went into the assembly, and delivered their message in 
these words; ‘* Men of Greece, the pass of Olympus ought to 
‘‘ be guarded with the utmost care; to the end that not onl 
‘¢ Thessaly, but that all Greece, may be secured against the ef 
*‘ forts of the enemy. For our own part, we are ready with all 
‘* our forces to concur in defending that important post. But 
‘*‘ we expect at the same time that you should send a consider- 
«‘ able army to act in conjunction with us; and if you refuse to 
«¢ comply with our demand, be assured, we will make our peace 
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‘s with the Persian; and not suffer ourselves to be destroyed 
“¢ singly, because we happen to be placed on the frontier of 
‘“‘ Greece. If you will not succour us, you cannot constrain us 
“‘ to resist him. For necessity can never be urged, against 
** those who are destitute of power. In a word, we must en- 
‘© deavour to take such measures as may be most conducing to 
«© our own safety.”’ 

Upon this representation of the Thessalians, the Grecians 
resolved to send an army to secure that passage into Thessaly, 
which is near the sea; and when they had assembled their 
forces to that end, they sailed through the Eurypus; and 
landing at Alus, a city of Achaia, they left their ships; and 
marching into Thessaly by land, arrived at Tempe, in the way 
that leads from the lower Macedonia to that country, by the 
river Peneus, and between the mountains of Olympus and 
Oss. There the Grecians encamped, to the number of ten 
thousand men well armed, and were joined by the Thessalian 
cavalry. ‘The Lacedemonians were led by Euznetus the son 
of Carenus, chosen from among the Polemarchs, though not 
of the royal blood; and the Athenians marched under the 
conduct of Themistocles the son of Neocles. But they con- 
tinued not many days in that post, before messengers arrived 
from Alexander of Macedonia, the son of Amyntas; and in 
his name advised them to retire; unless they would be tram- 
pled under foot by the forces of the invader, which they repre- 
sented in the most formidable manner both as to the numbers 
of his men and ships. The Grecians imagining the Macedo- 
nian to be their friend, and his counsel safe, determined to 
fallow his advice; though I am of opinion that their own fear 
was the most prevalent motive to induce them to do as they 
did. For they had heard there was another passage leading to 
Thessaly, through the country of the Persebians, in the upper 
Macedonia by the city of Gonnus; and indeed the army of 
Xerxes afterwards entered by that way. Thus the Grecians 
returning to their ships, sailed back again to the isthmus: and 
such was the event of the expedition they made into Thessaly, 
whilst the king stayed at Abydus, preparing to pass from Asia 
into Europe with his army After which, the Thessalians 
finding themselves abandoncd by their allies, made no farther 
scruple to take part with the Medes; and were so ready to 
promote the king’s affairs, that they became highly useful to 
him. 

The Grecians being thus returned to the isthmus by the 
counsel of Alexander; and consulting together, by what means 
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and in what places they should adventure to make a stand with 
their forces, came to a fixed resolution, that they would defend 
the pass of Thermopyle, as more narrow than that of Thessaly, 
and nearer to their own territories. For they knew nothing 
of the other way, by which those Grecians who undertook to 
ruard the passage were afterwards surprised, till they were in- 
ormed of it by the Trachinians after their arival in those 
straits. Having resolved to defend this post, and not to 
suffer the Barbarian to enter Greece without opposition, they 
also determined to send their fleet to Artemisium on the coast 
of Histizeotis, which being not far distant from Thermopyle, 
might facilitate a constant communication between both. 
These two places are thus situate: Artemisium is spacious at 
first, and afterwards straitened by the ‘Thracian sea into a 
narrow passage, which lies between the island of Scyathus 
and the continent of Magnesia. ‘The coast of Artemisium 
begins at the mouth of the Eubcean strait, and has a tem- 
ple dedicated to Diana. But the way that leads into Greece 
by Trachis is, in the narrowest part, no more then fifty feet 
m breadth: and yet this passage is wider than those that he 
before and behind Thermopyle. For the way is so narrow 
near Alpeni, which is situate on the farther side of ‘Thermo- 
pyle, that a chariot can hardly pass: nor is the other wider, 
which lies on this side, near the city of Anthela, and the river 
Phoenix. Thermopyle is bounded on the west by a high and 
inaccessible mountain, surrounded with precipices, and extends 
to mount (Mita; and on the east, by the sea, and by an imprac- 
ticable morass. Wihuthin this passage are baths of hot water, 
to which the inhabitants give the name of Cauldrons, and 
above these there is an altar consecrated to Hercules. The 
Phoczeans formerly built a wall with gates, to secure the pass 
against the Thessalians; who having abandoned Thesprotia, 
came to settle in that part of A¢oha which they now possess. 
By this means, and by letting im the hot waters, to render the 
way impassable, they defended themselves against the attempts 
of the Thessalians, and omitted nothing that might prevent 
them from making incursions into thei: country. But because 
through length of time the greater part of this wall was fallen 
down, the Grecians thought fit to rebuild it, and resolved to 
defend the pass against the irruption of the Barbarian; reck- 
ening to be supplied with provisions from Alpeni; which was 
nearer then any other place. Thus the Grecians having dili- 
gently weighed all circumstances, and maturely considered 
what means might be most effectual to render useless the 
rf 
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great numbers of the Barbarian forces, both of horse and foot,. 
etermined to expect the coming of the enemy in this post: 
and were no sooner informed that the Persian army was ad- 
vanced to Pieria, than breaking up from the isthmus, the 
land-forces marched away to Thermopyle, and the fleet made 
towards Artemisium. But whilst the Grecians assembled 
from all parts to defend the common cause, according to the 
measures they had concerted, the Delphians, terrified by the 
dangers impending over themselves and the rest of Greece, 
consulted the oracle, and received for answer, ‘that they 
“ should address their prayers to the winds, which would be 
‘* the most strenuous defenders of Greece.’ This admonition 
they presently communicated to the confederated Grecians ; 
who being desirous to preserve their liberty, received the good 
news with great joy; because they were under te:rible appre- 
hensions of the Baibarian army. After that, the Delphians 
erected an altar, and offered sacrifices to the winds in Thya; 
which place was so called fiom Thya the daughter of Ce- 
physsus, who has a temple there. And these sacrifices to the 
winds are to this day celebrated by the Delphians, in obe- 
dience to that oracle. 

In the mean time the naval forces of Xerxes departing 
from Therma, detached ten of the nimblest vessels of the fleet 
to the island of Scyathus, where three Grecian ships lay for a 
guard; one of which was of Troezene, another of A¢gina, and 
a third of Attica. The Grecians, seeing the Barbarian ships 
advancing, betook themselves to flight: but the enemy chas- 
ing, soon became masters of the ‘Troezenian ship, which was 
commanded by Piaxinus; and bringing out the stoutest man 
of her company, killed him upon the deck: in this manner 
sacrificing the most valiant of those they first conquered, for 
a pledge of their future successes. The name of the man 
was Leon: but his fortune was not answerable to his name. 
They met with more difficulty in taking the ship of gina, 
which was commanded by Asonides. For Pytheas the son 
of Ischenous distinguishing himself on that occasion, conti- 
nued to make resistance after the ship was taken; tll covered 
with the number of his wounds, he fainted and fell. But the 
Persians who took the ship, peiceiving him still to breathe, 
and admiring his valour, took all possible care to preserve his 
life, by applying balsams to his wounds, and binding them 
with bandages of the finest linen. At their return, ghey 
shewed him with astonishment to the whole army, and gave 
him all manner of good usage, though they treated the rest of 
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the prisoners as slaves. Whus these two ships were taken 
whilst the other, which was commanded by Phirmus an Athe- 
nian, made away to the mouth of the river Peneus, where she 
fell into the hands of the Barbarians, after the men had saved 
themselves ashore. For they had no sooner run the ship 
aground, than they abandoned her; and taking their way 
through Thessaly, arrived safely in Athens. 

When the Grecians, who had their station at Artemisium, 
received the news of this loss, they fell into so great a conster- 
nation, that they retired to Chalcis, in order to defend the 
passage of the Euripus; and placed guards by day on the 
principal eminenccs of Eubcea. On the other hand, the Bar- 
barians with three of the ten ships, advancing to the rocks 
which lie between Scyathus and Magnesia, went up, and 
erected a pillar of stone for a monument of their success. 
In the mean time the enemy’s fleet having spent eleven days 
in their voyage from Therma, after the time of the king’s de- 
parture, arrived on this coast ; conducted through the dangers 
of the rocks by Pammon of Scyrus. From thence, in one 
day, they sailed along the coast of Magnesia; and having 
doubled the cape of Sepias, came to an anchor in the road 
between that promontory and the city of Casthanea. To 
this place, and to Thermopyle, the a1mies of Xerxes advanced 
without loss; and, as I am informed, their numbers were 
thus computed. The ships that came from Asia, amounted to 
one thousand two hundred and seven; which at the time of 
their departure had on board two hundred forty-one thousand 
four hundred men, of various nations; allowing two hundred to 
each ship, besides thirty Persians, Medes, or Saces; who 
computed together, made up thirty-six thousand two hundred 
and ten men more. To these numbers, I must add those 
that were on board the lesser vessels, which, as I have already 
said, amounted to three thousand; and accounting eighty 
men to each, they will be found to have been two hundred 
and forty thousand. So that the whole naval force that ar- 
rived from Asia was composed of five hundred and seventeen 
thousand six hundred and ten men. ‘The land-army con- 
sisted of seventeen hundred thousand foot, and fourscore 
thousand horse; besides the Arabians mounted on camels, 
and the Libyans in chariots; who, as I conjecture, might 
amount to about twenty thousand more. In a word, the 
nummer of these forces that were levied in Asia, and em- 
ployed either in the fleet or by land, was two millions three 
hundred and seventeen thousand six hundred and ten men; 
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not including their train of servants, nor those who were on 
board the ships that carried provisions. ‘To these must be 
added, the forces that were raised in Europe; which I shall 
do according to the best information 1 have been able to pro- 
cure. The Grecians of Thrace and the islands adjacent, fur- 
nished one hundred and twenty ships, which had on board 
twenty-four thousand men. “The Thracians, Pseonians, Eor- 
dians, Bottiseans, Chalcidians, Brygians, Pierians, Macedo- 
nians, Perzebians, Enians, Dolopians, Magnesians, and Achai- 
ans, together with those who inhabit the maritime parts of 
Thrace, sent such a number of land-forces, as, in my opi- 
nion, were not less than three hundred thousand. So that if 
we add these myriads, to those that were levied in Asia, we 
shall find in all, two millions six hundred forty-one thousand 
six hundred and ten fighting men. Nevertheless, though 
these numbers are so prodigiously great, | am persuaded that 
the servants, with those on board the store-ships and tenders, 
were yet more numerous. But supposing them only equal 
in number, and not more noi less than the military part, the 
total sum will amount to five millions two hundred fourscore 
and three thousand two hundred and twenty men, brought 
by Xerxes the son of Darius to Sepias, and to Thermopyle. 
Such was the number of this army. But the women that 
served for concubines, and makers of bread; the eunuchs; 
draught-horses, and other beasts of burthen; with the Indian 
dogs that followed the forces; were so many, that no man 
can affirm any thing with ceitainty touching their numbers. 
Therefore I am not astonished, 1f the streams of some rivers 
proved insufficient for this multitude; but rather, how so 
many myriads were supplied with provisions. For allowing 
only a choenix of wheat by day to each man, the total will 
amount to one hundred and ten thousand three hundred and 
forty mines, consumed every day; without including the food 
of the women, the eunuchs, the cattle, and the dogs. But of 
all this predigious number, no man, either for stature or 
beauty, seemed more worthy to command, than Xerxes 
himself. 

When the fleet arrived in the road that lies between the city 
of Casthanza and the promontory of Sepias, on the coast of 
Magnesia, the foremost ships were ranged close by the lasd. 
But because the sbore was not sufficiently capacious to contain 
their numbers, all the rest were obliged to ride at anchor; and 
to that end having turned the heads of their ships te the sea, 
they formed eight several lines, one behind another, and in 
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that posture passed the night. The next morning at day-break, 
after a serene sky and still weather, the sea began ‘fo rise; 
and a terrible storm ensued, with a violent north-east wind, 
which by the inhabitants of that coast is called Hellespontin. 
Those who perceived the wind increasing, and were not hin- 
dered by their station, prevented the mischiefs of the tempest, 
and hauling under the shore, saved themselves and their ships. 
But of those who were surprised out at sea, some were driven 
into the gulphs of Pelion; others were forced aground: some 
split upon the promontory of Sepias; some bulged upon the 
shallows of Meliboea, and others near the city of Casthanza ; 
so intolerable was the violence of the storm. ‘The report is, 
that the Athenians having been admonished by another oracle 
to implore the assistance of their son-in-law, addressed them- 
selves to Boreas; who, according to the tradition of the Gre- 
clans, married Orithya, a woman of Attica, and daughter to 
Erechtheus. Qn that account, they say, the Athenians were 
persuaded of their relation to Boreas; and therefore while 
they lay at Chalcis in Euboea with their fleet, both befcre and 
after they perceived the storm, they offered sacrifices to Boreas 
and Orithya; invoking their ad, and praying that they would 
destroy the Barbarian ships, as they had done before at mount 
Athos. For my own part, I shal! not undertake to say, that 
their prayers prevailed with Boreas to fall upon the Barbari- 
ans 1n this station: but the Athenians say, that this and the 
former aid they received, were both owing to Boreas; and 
therefore, at their return, they built him a temple upon the 
river Ilissus. In this disaster the Barbarians, according to the 
most moderate computation, lost four hundred ships; besides 
great numbers of men, and infimte riches; which proved 
afterwards of great advantage to Aminocles the son of Cretinus. 
For afterwards, breaking up some ground about Sepias, he 
found many cups and other vessels both of gold and silver; 
with so great a treasure belonging to the Persians, that he 
presently becaine extremely opulent; though in other things 
he was unfortunate, and much afflicted for the untimely death 
of his children. The store-ships and other vessels cast away 
in the storm were so many, that the commanders, feating to 
be attacked by the Thessalians after this disaster, fortified 
themselves with a rampart of a considerable height, composed 
of the broken pieces of the wreck. ‘Three whole days the 
tempest continued; but on the fourth, after the magi had 
immolated the victims appropriated to the infernal powers, 
and endeavoured to charm the winds by enchantments, they 
Ff 3 
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sacrificed to Thetis and to the Nereides, and laid the storm: 
or perhaps the wind fell of course, as at other times. ‘They 
sacrificed to these deities; because they had learnt from the 
Yonians, that Thetis was taken away by Peleus out of this 
country, and that all the coast of Sepias is dedicated to her, 
and to the rest of the Nereides. Thus the tempest ceased on 
the fourth day. 

Bat those who had been left to observe from the eminences 
of Enboea what should pass within their view, came nunnite 
on the second day after the rising of the storm, and acquainte 
the Grecians with this shipwreck. Which when they had 
heard, they poured out a libation with thanksgiving to Nep- 
tune the deliverer, and immediately set sail for Artemisium ; 
hoping they should not find many of the enemy’s ships on that 
coast. Thus arriving a second time at Artemisium, they came 
to an anchor; and ever since, even to this day, have given to 
Neptune the surname of the Deliverer. On the other hand, 
the Barbarians seeing the storm blown over, and the <ea quiet, 
weighed their anchors; and coasting along the shore of the 
continent, passed the promontory of Magnesia, and stood into 
the bay of Pegasza. It is reported, that in one part of the 
country adjacent to this bay, Hercules was abandoned by Ja- 
son and his companions, whilst he went to take in fresh water 
for the voyage they designed to Aia in Colchis, for the golden 
fleece: and that the place goes by the name of Aphete on ac- 
count of this action. Into that station the Persian fleet retired. 
Bat fifteen of their ships, which put to sea some time after the 
rest, seeing the Grecians about Artemisium, and thinking 
they were friends, fell in among their enemies. The Barba- 
rians were commanded by Sandoces the son of Thaumasius, 
governor of Cyme, an olan city. He had been formerly 
condemned by Darius to be crucified, for taking a bribe to pro- 
nounce an unjust sentence, when he was one of the royal 
judges. But whilst he was actually hanging on the cross, the 

ing, considering with himself that the services he had done to 
his family were greater than his crime, and that his condemn- 
ation was rather the effect of passion than of prudence, or- 
dered him to be set at lhberty. In this manner he escaped 
the punishment, to which he had been condemned by Darius: 
but now falling in among the Grecians, he found no way to 
escape. For when they saw him making towards them, they 
presently perceived the mistake, and advancing to meet him, 
soon made themselves masters of all the ships. In one ef 
these, Aridolis the Carian tyrant of Alabanda was takeri; and 
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in another, Penthylus the son of Demonous, commander of the 
Paphians. He had twelve ships when he sailed from Paphos: 
but having lost eleven in the storm, he was taken at Artemi- 
sium, with only one remaining of that number. When the 
Grecians had examined the prisoners, and made enquiry into 
such things as they desired to know concerning the forces of 
Xerxes, they sent them away under a guard to the isthmus of 
Corinth: the rest of the Barbarian fleet, except these Gfteen 
ships, which were under the conduct of Sandoces, arrived safe 
at Aphete. 

In the mean time Xerxes with the land-forces marched from 
Thessaly ; and advancing by the way of Achaia, arrived on the 
third day in the territories of the Melians. In Thessaly he 
made trial of the swiftness of his mares, against those of that 
country, which he had heard were the fleetest of all Greece; 
and the Grecian mares were left far behind in the race. Of all 
the rivers of Thessaly, only the Onochonus had not a suffi- 
cient quantity of water for the use of the army; whereas the 
Apidanus, which is the greatest river of Achaia, could hardly 
afford enough to supply their necessities. When Xerxes ar- 
rived at Alus in Achaia, his guides, who were always ready to 
inform him of every thing remarkable, gave him an account 
of the tradition of the country, concerning the temple of the 
Aphlystian Jupiter; and how Athamas the son of Atolus con- 
spired with Inus to take away the life of Phryxus. They teld 
him, that the Achaians to punish his descendants decreed, by 
the counsel of an oracle, that the eldest person of his race 
should never be permitted to enter into the senate, which they 
call Leitum; and that, if ever he should presume to go in, he 
should not go out again, except in order to be sacrificed: so 
that many, for fear of this punishment, chose rather to aban- 
don the country: that in succeeding time, when any one of 
these returned, and happened to be taken in the Prytaneum, 
they covered his body with sacred fillets, and led him out in 
great ceremony to be sacrificed: that the posterity of Cytisso- 
rus the son of Phryxus became lable to the same punishment ; 
because, when the Achaians, by the advice of an oracle, were 
ready to expiate this guilt with the sacrifice of Athamas the 
son of ALolus, Cytissorus arriving in that instant from Ais in 
Colchis, forced him out of their hands, and by that action drew 
the anger of the Gods upon his descendants. When Xerxes 
bad heard this relation, and was come to the sacred grove, he 
nat only left the place untouched, but commanded all the 
arnyy to follow his example ; ore great regard to the tem- 
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ple of Athamas, and even to the houses of his posterity. 
#iaving done these things in Thessaly and Achaia, he arrived 
at the city of Melis, situate in a bay near the sea, where the 
tides ebb and flow every day. About this shore lies a plaia, 
of a considerable breadth in one part, and very narraw in the 
other; inclosed by high and inaccessible mountains, which 
surnpunding the whole country of the Melians, are known bythe 
namegof the Trachinean rocks. The first city that appears in 
thig bay, to those who come from Achaia, is Anticyra, by 
which the river Sperchius, descending from Eniene, falls into 
the sea: and about twenty stades from thence, another river is 
seen, called the Dyras; which, they say, rose up to succour 
Hercules when he was struggling with the flames. At a like 
distance from this, we meet with the river Melas; and five 
stades farther the city of Trachis is built in the most spacious 
part of ajl the plain; which in that place contains two and 
twenty thousand plethrons in breadth. In these mountains 
that surround the plain, a passage is open on the south side of 
Trachis, through which the river Asopus runs, at the foot of 
the hills. Another river, not very large, called the Phoenix, 
descending northward from the same mountains, falls into the 
Asopus. ‘The way is so narrow by the river Phoenix, that no 
more than one chariot can pass. Thermopyle 1s fifteen stades 
beyond that river, and between both lies the town of Anthela. 
‘he Asopus passes by this place, and afterwards falls into the 
sea. ‘The country about Anthela is open, and has a temple 
dedicated to the Amphictyonian Ceres; in which are the 
seats of the Amphictyons, and the chapel of Amphictyon 
himself. 

The Persian king encamped with his army in the plain of 
Trachis, belonging to the Melians; and the Grecians at the 
pass, which by the inhabitants of the place and their neigh- 
baurs is called Pyle, and by the greater part of Greece Ther- 
mopyle. Xerxes was in possession of all the countries that 
lie to the northward, down to Trachis; and the Grecians, of 
those parts of that continent, which lean to the south and 
south-west. The Grecians drawn together in this place to 
sustain the assault of the Persian army, were these. ‘Three 
hundred Spartaos in heavy armour: one thousand Tegeans, 
and a like number from Mantiene: one hundred and twenty 
Arcadians of Orchomenus, and one thousand more from the 
other parts of Arcadia; four hundred Corinthians; . two 
handred men from Phlius, and fourscore from Mycene. All 
these were Peloponnesians. Of the Beeotians, seven hundred 
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Thespians and four hundred Thebans. These Grecians in- 
vited the Locrians of Opus to join them with all their fotces, 
and the Phoceans with a thousand men; representing by a 
meséege, that they were already arrived; and daily expected 
the rest of their confederates: that the sea was sufficiently 
guarded by the Athenians, the A‘tginetes, and others, who 
were entrusted with the conduct of the naval forces; and that 
they had nothing to fear: that the invader was not a God, 
but a man; and that no mortal ever was, or ever should be, 
born, exempted from the calamities of life; which attend the 
greatest, in the greatest proportion; and therefore, the enemy 
being no more than a man, might find himself mistaken in 
the opinion he had entertained. Persuaded by this exhort- 
ation, these people also marched to assist their allies in the 
country of Trachis. The nations that composed these forces, 
had their own particular leade:s: but the general, who was 
in most esteem, and had the command of all, was Leonidas, 
a Lacedemonian, the son of Anaxandrides, descended from 
Leon, Eurycratides, Anaxander, Eurycrates, Polydorus, Alca- 
menes, ‘Teleclus, Archelaus, Agesilaus, Doryagus, Leobotes, 
Echestratus, Hegevsis, Eurysthenes, Aristodemus, Aristoma- 
chus, Cleodzeus, Hyllus, and Hercules. He became king of 
Sparta, contrary to his own expectation. For during the lives 
of Cleomenes and Dorieus, his elder brothers, be was far 
from thinking to obtain the kingdom. But after the death 
of Cleomenes who left no son to succeed him, the kingdom 
descended to Leonidas; because Dorieus was dead before in 
Sicily; and he himself was elder than Cleombrotus, the 
youngest ofall the sons of Anaxandrides; and had married 
the daughter of Cleomenes. He marched to Thermopyle st 
the head of three hundred Spartans, all chosen by himself; 
men of mature years, and fathers of sons. In his march -he 
took the Thebans with him, amounting to the numbers I 
mentioned before, and led by Leontiades the son of LKuryma- 
chus. This he did industriously and with design, because 
they of all the Grecians were the people he most suspected to 
favour the Medes: by that means resolving to see whether 
they would accompany him in this expedition, or openly re- 
nounce their alliance with the Grecians. But the Thebans, 
though they had no good intentions, yet would not omit to 
furnish their part. The Spartans sent these men with Léo- 
nidas before the rest of their troops, to the end that the con- 
federates, sceing their diligence, might be encouraged to take 
the field, and not think of siding with the Medes, though 
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these shoald be defeated: determining, after the Carnian fes- 
tival, which were then celebrating, to leave some forces 
for the guard of the city, and to march immediately with their 
whole strength to the defence of Greece. The rest of their 
eonfederates taking like measures, because the new Olympiad 
began at that time; and not imagining the dispute at Ther- 
mopyle could so soon be decided, dispatched some of their 
men before to the rendezvous. In the mean while, those 

ians who were already arrived at Thermopyle, seeing 
the Persian advance so near the pass, and apprehending the 
event, began to think of retiring. All the Peloponnesians, 
except the Spartans, were of opinion they should march away 
to Peloponnesus, and defend the isthmus of Corinth. But 
Leonidas, perceiving the Phoceeans and Locrians offended 
with the indignity of that proposition, determined them all to 
stay, and to dispatch messengers to the confederates, with in- 
structions to desire succour, because they were not sufficient 
to resist the army of the Medes. 

During the time of these deliberations, Xerxes sent a scout 
on horseback, to view their numbers, and to discover how 
they were employed. For whilst he stayed in Thessaly, he was 
informed, that the Grecians had assembled a small army, in 
which the Lacedemonians had the principal authority; and 
that Leonidas, of the race of Hercules, was their general. 
The scout approaching the Grecian camp, could not see their 
whole force, because the wall, which they had rebuilt, covered 
all those who were upon the guard within: so that he dis- 
covered no more of their men, than those who were on the 
other side, with their arms lying before the wall. On that 
day the Lacedemonians happened to be without, as their turn 
was: and by that means he saw some of them performing 
their exercises, and others putting their hair in order. When 
he bad seen these things with astonishment, and informed 
himself of their number, he :etired at his leisure; no man 
pursuing, nor seeming to take any notice of him. At his re- 
turn he gave an account to Xerxes of every thing he had dis- 
cavered; but when the king had heard his report, he could 
not imagine, that the Grecians were come thither, only as 
mep prepared to die, and to destroy as many of their enemies 
as they could; though nothing was more true. And there- 
fore deriding the vanity of their enterprize, he sent for De- 
maratus the son of Ariston, who was then in the army; and 
when he was come into his presence, examined him touching 
each particular, shewing himself desirous to know what the 
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Lacedemonians might mean by the measures they had teken. 
** Sir,” said Demaratus, “you have already heard my opinion 
‘‘concerning these men, when we were about to mvade 
* Greece: and though I told you no more than I foressw 
¢¢ would come to pass, you entertained my discourse with de- 
“rision. I know the danger of defending truth against the 
‘king. Yet I desire you would hear me once more. These 
‘‘ Spartans are advanced to this place with a resolution to 
“¢ fight, and are now preparing themselves to dispute our pas- 
‘6 sage. For their custom is, to put their hair in order, when 
*¢ they are going to expose their lives to the greatest dangers. 
«‘ But if you conquer these Lacedemonians, and those they 
s¢ left behind in Sparta, be assured, no other nation will dare 
“to lift up a hand against your power. For you are now to 
«© attack the most valiant men, and the best governed state of 
ss all Greece.”? ‘These things seeming incredible to Xerxes, 
he asked him again how so small a number could possibly re- 
sist his army. ‘* O king,” replied Demaratus, ‘‘ deal with me 
*¢ as with a har, if every thing I have said come not to pass.’’ 
Nevertheless, his words made no impression upon Xerxes; 
who being still in hope they would retire, undertook nothin 

during four days after this discourse. But on the fifth day, 
perceiving they were not yet withdrawn, and imputing their 
stay to arrogance and rashness; transported with indig- 
nation, he sent out the Medes and the Cissians, with orders 
to take them alive, and bring them prisoners to him. They 
attacked the Grecians furiously; but were repulsed with con- 
siderable slaughter; and though the places of those that feil 
were incessantly supplied by others, yet they could not suc- 
ceed in their attempt; the great loss they sustained plainly 
demonstrating to all, no less than to the king, that they were 
indeed many men, but few soldiers. ‘This action happened 
by day. When the Medes saw they could maintain the fight 
no longer, they retired; and in their room Hydarnes ad- 
vanced, with that body of Persians who by the king were 
called Zmmoital, not doubting to put an end to the dispute. 
But when they came to close with the Grecians, they suc- 
cceded no better than the Medes: for they fought in a 
narrow pass, and their pointed arms being shorter than those 
of the Grecians, rendered their numbers useless. The Lace- 
demonians deserve ever to be remembered with honour for 
the actions cant performed that day; in which, among other 
things, they shewed how much they were superior to the 
enemy in military knowledge. For whenever they retired, 
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they made their retreat in close order: and when they found 
they were pursued by the Barbarians with noise and shoutitig, 
then ng about on a sudden, they killed an inconceivable 
number 6f the Persians, with little loss on their side. So 
that after the enemy had in vain attempted to force the pass, 
both in separate bodies, and all together, they were at last 
obliged to retire. The report is, that the king, who was 
spectator of this fight, rose thrice from his seat during the 
action; being under great apprehensions of losing his army. 
Fhe next day the Barbarians, considering how few thé Gre- 
cians were in number, and supposing so many of them to be 
already wounded, that they would not be able to maintain a 
second fight, resolved to make another attempt: in which 
they had no better success than before. For the Grecians 
having drawn up their forces in good order, and 1n national 
bodies; excepting only the Phoczans, who were sent to 
guard the passage of the mountain; gave them so warm a re- 
ception, that the Persians finding no probability of succeed- 
ing better than they had done the preceding day, abandoned 
their enterprize. 

But whilst the king was doubtful what measures he should 
take in this state of affairs, Epialtes the son of Eurydemus, a 
Melian, coming to him in expectation of a great reward, in- 
formed him of the passage which Icads to Thermopyle by the 
way of the mountain; and by that means caused the dispersion 
of those who were left there for a guard. Afterwards, fearing 
the indignation of the Lacedemonians, he fled to Thessaly: 
and during his flight the assembly of Amphictyons held at 
Pyle proscribed him, and set a price upon his head. But 

r some time he was killed at Anticyra by Athenades a 
Trachinian; who, though he killed bim for another reason, 
which I shall mention hereafter, was yet rewarded by the La- 
cedemonians. Some indeed relate this story in a different man- 
ner, and pretend, that Onates the son of Phanagoras, a Carys- 
tian, and Corydalus of Anticyra, were the men who discovered 
the passage to the king, and conducted the Persians by the 
way of the mountain. But to me this seems altogether incre- 
dible; partly because we ought to believe, that when the Am- 
phictyons set 2 price upon the head of Epialtes the Trachinian, 
and not upon Onates and Corydalus, they were perfectly well 
informed of his guilt. In the second place, we are certain 
Epialtes ran away on this occasion. And lastly, Onates not 
being a Melian, could not well be acquainted with this way, 
unless ‘he had been much conversant in that country. From 
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all which I conclude, that Epialtes was the enemy’s guide, and 
guilty of betraying the passage to the Persians. 

Xerxes having heard with satisfaction what Epialtes took 
upon him to perform, shewed himself extremely pleased, and 
ordered Hydarnes to march away immediately with the forces 
he commanded. In the evening Hydarnes began to advance 
towards the way, by which formerly the inhabitants of Melis, 
who were the first discoverers, conducted the Thessalians 
against the Phoczeans; when, having built a wall to defend 
the other pass, they thought themselves secure from any such 
attempt. This passage is not at all fortified, because not use- 
ful to the Melians; and beginning at the river Asopus, (which 
passes through an aperture of the mountain Anopza,) goes 
under the same name with the mountain ; and extending along 
the back of the hills, leads down to Alpeni, a Locrian city 
near the frontier of Melis, by the stone of Melampygus, and 
the seats of the Cercopians; where the way is more narrow than 
in any other part. In this passage, thus situate, the Persians 
marched all night, after they had passed the river Asopus, 
having the mountains of C&ta on their right, and those of 
Trachis on their left-hand; and at day-break arrived at the 
top of the hills; where, as I have already said, a thousand 
Phoczeans were posted, as well to secure their own country, as 
to preyent an irruption on that side. For the lower pass was 
guarded by those I mentioned before: and the Phoczans had 
voluntarily undertaken to Leonidas to defend that of the moun- 
tain. The Persians were not discovered by the Phoceans till 
they had reached the top of the hills; having been all that 
time concealed by the great number of oaks which grew in the 
ways But then, the noise of the leaves they trod upon, gave 
notice of their approach; the rather, because the air was per- 
fectly serene and quiet. Upon this alarm the Phoczeans ran to 
their arms, and had no sooner put themselves in order, than 
the Barbarians appeared; but were not a little surprised to 
find such a body of men, in a place where they expected not 
to meet with any resistance. Hydarnes fearing the Phoczeans 
might be Lacedemonians, demanded of Epialtes of what nation 
the enemy was; and being informed who they were, he drew 
up the Persians in order of battle The Phoceans finding 
themselves galled by the great numbers of darts, which the 
Persians threw incessantly among them, retired with precipita- 
tion to the highest part of the mountain; and being persuaded 
that this enterprize was formed against them, prepared to die 
gallantly. But Vpialtes and Hydarnes, with'the Persians, 
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neplecting to follow the Phoceearis, as a thing of little import- 
ance, marched down from the mauntain with all possible ex- 
pedition. The augur Megistias having inspected the sacrifices, 
was the first who acquainted the Grecians at Thermopyle, that 
they were all threatened with death. After which, certain 
deserters arriving in the night, gave notice, that the Persians 
were passing over the mountain: and at day-break, the ordi- 
nary guard came running from the hills with the same advice. 
Upon this the Grecians called a council of war, and divided in 
their opinions. For some would not hear of abandoning their 
station, and others were of a contrary sentiment. In this con- 
fusion they separated, and one part of their forces returned 
home, whilst the rest with Leonidas prepared themselves to re- 
ceive the enemy. Some say, that Leonidas, out of an earnest 
desire to preserve their lives, dismissed all those who marched 
away; but that he and the Spartans with him, thought them- 
selves obliged in honour to maintain the post they came to de- 
fend. For my own part, I incline to think, that Leonidas ob- 
serving his allies averse and unwilling to run the same hazard 
with him, gave them leave to retire; and that he himself re- 
solved to stay, in order to preserve his own reputation; to 
leave a giorious name behind him, and to secure the felicity of 
Sparta. For the Spartans, having already consulted the Py- 
thian touching the event of this war, had received for answer, 
that Sparta should be destroyed by the Barbarians, or their 
king should lose his life. The oracle was delivered in the 
following hexameters. 


The Spartan plains shall feel the Persian rage, 
Their city under servitude shill groan, 

Unless a king, born of Herculean race, 
Oppress’d in war, shall die to save the rest. 


My gpinion therefore is, that Leonidas revolving these things 
in his mind, and being desirous that the Spartans alone should 
have the glory of this action, sent away the confederates; and 
not, that those who marched away, separated themselves from 
the rest in an indecent manner, on account of their mutual 
animosities. The conduct of Leonidas himself is no small 
argument to confirm what I say: for, since among others he 
would have dismissed Megistias the Acarnanian, who was re- 
ported to be descended from Melampus, and had predicted 
the event of this enterprize by inspecting the sacrifices; 
nothing is more manifest than that he gave him leave to depart, 
lest he should perish with the Spartans; though Megistias 
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would not make use of that permission, but contented hiaselé 
to send home his only son, who had attended him on this occe- 
sion. So that in truth, the allies that went away, retired by the 
persuasion of Leonidas: only the Thespians and the Thebans 
remained with the Lacedemonians; the Thebans indeed un- 
willingly, and against their inclination, detained a» hostages by 
Leonidas; but the Thespians voluntarily; and with their leader 
Demopbhilus the son of Diadromeus constantly refusing to aban« 
don Leonidas and his Spartans, died with them in the field, 
Xerxes, after he had poured out a libation at the time of the 
rising of the sun, and stayed till the hour men usually meet in 
the public places, began to move on with his army, as Epialtes 
had advised; because the descent of the mountain is much 
shorter and more free from windings, than the ascent. Upon 
their approach, Leonidas with the Grecians, leaving the wall 
guarded, advanced to the broadest part of the passage, in far 
ibaa expectation of death than at any time before. They 
ought the preceding days in the narrowest way of the pass; 
but now engaging in the widest, great numbers of the Barba- 
rians fell. For their officers standing behind the divisions 
they commanded, forced them to advance with blows and me- 
naces; so that many falling into the sea were drowned, and 
many more were trampled under foot; without any regard had 
to those that perished. The Grecians on their part, knowing 
they could not avoid death upon the arrival of those who were 
coming by the way of the mountain, pushed on desperately, 
and exerted their utmost efforts against the Barbarians. And 
because most of their javelins were already broken, they drew 
their swords, and made a great slaughter among the Persians. 
In this action fell Leonidas, after he had done all that a brave 
man could do; and with him other eminent Spartans, whose 
names I have heard repeated with honour, as well as the rest 
of the three hundred. The loss of the Persians was great, aad 
many illustrious men were killed on their side. Among t 
Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, sons of Darius, by Phrataguna 
the daughter of his brother Atarnes, who was son to Hystaspes, 
and grandson to Arsames. When Atarnes married his 
daughter to Darius, he gave him all his possessions, because 
he had no other offspring. These two brothers of Xerxes 
were killed fighting for the body of Leonidas; which the La- 
cedemonians and Persians obstinately disputed, till at last the 
Grecians rescued it by their valour, and four times repulsed 
the enemy. This was the state of things, when the army with 
Epialtes arrived: of which the Grecians were no sooner in- 
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formed, than victory shifted to the other sidé. Fort returntig 
into the narrow way, and passing within thé wall, they aH drew 
together, except the Thebans, and posted themselves in close 
order on a rising ground; where a lion of stone is now seen, 
erected for a monument to Leonidas. In this place they de- 
fended themselves with the swords they had left, against the 
Barbarians, who poured in from every part with a horrible 
noise; some beating down the wall, and entcring by the 
breaches; whilst multitudes of others came in, and surrounded 
them on all sides. The general opinion is, that though the 
Lacedemonians and Thespians shewed such invincible courage, 
yet Dieneces the Spartan distinguished himself beyond all 
others: and when a Trachinian told him, before the fight 
began, that the multitude of the Barbarians was so great, that 
they would let fly such a number of arrows at once, as should 
hide the light of the sun: he was so far from being astonished, 
that in contempt of their numbers he said, the news was good ; 
and that if the sun was intercepted by the Medes, they should 
then fight in the shade. ‘This and other memorable sayings 
are attributed to Dieneces the Lacedemonian. After him, 
those who signalized themselves most among the Lacedemoni- 
ans were two brothers, Alpheus and Maron, sons of Orisiphan- 
tus: and of the Thespians, Dithyrambus the son of Harmati- 
deus. They were all buried in the place where they fought; 
as well those who fell in this action, as those who were killed 
before Leonidas dismissed the confederates ; and a monument 
was erected to their memory with this inscription ; 


Four thousand men, from ancient Pelops nam’d, 
Upon this ground against three millions fought. 


This epitaph was made for all; that which follows, only for 
the Lacedemonians. 


Go, friend, acquaint the Spartans, how we fell 
With glory, and their Just commands obey’'d. 


Besides these, there was another inscription for the prophet 
Megistias, conceived in these words; 


Slain by the Medes, divine Megistias les 
Under this stone ; he saw approaching fate 
With heart undaunted , and refus’d to live, 
When the brave Spartans had resolv’d to die 


The two former inscriptions were ordered by the Amphicty- 
ons: but this of Megistias was erected by Simonides the son of 
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Leoprepes, in testimony of their mutual friendship. Some 
say, that Eurytus and Aristodemus, two of the three hun- 
dered Lacedemonians, being desperately afflicted with a dis- 
ease of the eyes, retired to Alpeni by the permission of 
Leonidas: and though they ever have preserved their lives 
by returning to Sparta; or, refusing to return, might have 
died with the rest, they could not agree in either, but 
continued to differ in their opinions; till at last Eurytus, 
hearing the Persians were arrived by the way of the moun- 
tain, called for his arms, and when he had them on, or- 
dered his servant to lead him into the field of battle; where, 
falling in among the thickest of the enemy, he lost his life; 
whilst Aristodemus, wanting courage, stayed behind at Alpeni: 
as for the servant of Eurytus, he had no sooner conducted his 
master to the place where the fight was, than he left him, and 
ran away. Now, if Aristodemus alone had been disabled by 
his distemper, and in that condition had returned to Sparta; 
or if both had gone home together, I cannot think the Lacede- 
monians would have been displeased. But one of thése dying 
in the field, put them under a necessity of shewing their re- 
sentment against the survivor; who refused to die, albeit he 
was in the same circumstance with the other. Thus, some 
men say Aristodemus returned safe to Sparta under colour of 
his disease ; but others pretend, that being sent with orders 
from the army, he might have been present at the fight, and 
would not; though his companion arrived in due time, and 
died in the field. However, at his return, he was punished 
with ignominy and contempt: with contempt, in that no La- 
cedemonian would converse with him, or suffer him to make 
use of his fire: with ignominy, in that they gave him the name 
of Aristodemus the fugitive. But he afterwaids wiped off all 
the guilt of this action, by his behaviour at the battle of Platza 
"They say also, that another of the three hundred, whose name was 
Pantites, having been sent on a message to Thessaly, survived 
this action, and returned to Sparta; but being unable to beat 
the reproaches of the Spartans, he strangled himself. As for 
the Thebans and their genera! Leontiades, they were necessi- 
tated for some time to fight against the king’s army in con- 
junction with the Grecians: but they no sooner saw the Per- 
sians victorious, than they abandoned the rest of their allies, 
as they were hastening to the hill; and with extended hands 
approaching the Barbarians, most truly said, that they had 
always been partizans of the Medes; that they were among the 
first who presented the king with earth and water; that they 
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¢amte to Thermopyle by force, and were no guilty of the 
loss he had sustamed. By these words, which the Thessalians 
confirmed with their testimony, the Thebans saved their lives ; 
but had no great reason to boast. For the Barbarians killed 
aay of their men, as they advanced to surrender themselves; 
and by the command of Xerxes, branded a much greater num- 
ber with the royal mark; beginning at their general Leontia- 
des; whose son Eurymachus having afterwards surprised the 
city of Platzea at the head of four hundred Thebans, was killed 
by the Plateeans. Thus the Grecians fought at 'Thermopyle. 
Upon this event, Xerxes having sent for Demaratus, began 
his discourse in this manner; ‘‘ Demaratus,”’ said he, “‘ 1 find 
“ by the certain evidence of truth, that you are a man of pro- 
&* bity; for all things have h&ppened as you foretold. Tell me 
‘Snow, how many the rest of the Lacedemonians may be? 
‘6 What number of such men as these they can bring into the 
*‘ field; and whether they have all the same courage ?” “ Sir,” 
said Demaratus, “ the Lacedemonians are numerous, and have 
‘*s many cities: but I shall inform you of that which you desire 
“to know. The city of Sparta has about eight thousand men, 
‘6 all equal in valour to those who have fought on this occasion ; 
*¢ end the rest of the Lacedemonians are valiant, though not 
‘< altogether like these.” << Let me know then,” said Xerxes, 
‘¢ the readiest way to conquer these men: for you have been 
“ their king, and consequently are well acquainted with the 
‘tendency of their counsels.’’ ‘* Sir,” replied Demaratus, 
“ since you condescend to ask my advice, I am bound to give 
‘6 you the best Ican. ‘The most probable way to effect your 
<¢ design is, to send a fleet of three hundred ships to the Lacede- 
** monian coast. For there is an island called Cythera, lying 
8 off that shore; which Chilon, one of the wisest men of our 
«‘ nation, said would be more advantageous to the Spartans, if 
s drowned in the bottom of the sea, than in the present situa- 
*¢ tiort; always apprehending sach an enterprize, as I am about 
« to propose! not that he foresaw the arrival of your fleet, but 
« fearing #ueh& an attempt might be made at one time or other. 
s From #6 island you may continually alarm the Lacedemo- 
*‘ nians ;“ who finding themselves involved in a defensive war 
¢ at hathe, will be no longer formidable to you; nor in a con- 
<¢ dition to succour the rest of the Grecians, when they shall 
** be attacked by your land-forces. In a word, when by this 
“ means you have subdued the other parts of Greece, the La- 
«¢ gedemonians alone will not be able to resist. But if you act 
* otherwise, expect another kind of event. For the Pelopon- 
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** nesians have in their country a- narrow isthmus; to which 
‘6 they will not fail to draw all their forces, and constraia you 
‘© to engage in actions more bloody than you have yet seen: 
‘S whereas if you put my advice in execution, not only the isth- 
‘6 mus, but their cities also will be yours without hazard.’’ 
When he had finished these words, Achemenes, brother to 
Xerxes, and commander in chief at sea, being present at this 
discourse, and fearing the king might be induced to follow the 
counsel of Demaratus, * Sir,” said he, “‘I perceive you 
“ hearken to the suggestions of a man, who either envies your 
«‘ prosperity, or perhaps would betray your affairs. For the 
‘¢ constant manner of the Grecians is, to envy the fortunate, 
** and to hate the powerful. If therefore, after you have lost 
«‘ four hundred ships by the storm, you should send three 
. * handred more to hover about the coast of Peloponnesus, our 
“enemies might fight us upon equal terms; but will never 
“‘ dare to engage us, if our fleet be kept in a body; because 
‘‘ we shall be much superior in number. Besides, if the 
‘< whole fleet be ordered to attend the motions of the land- 
“army, they will be able mutually to assist each other; 
“‘ whereas if you separate your naval forces, they can be :-no 
‘‘ way useful to you, nor youtothem. "Would you then have 
‘all to go well? resolve not to enter into a particular dis- 
‘‘ cussion of your enemy’s affairs; nor enquire, what they will 
*¢ do; where they will make a stand; or what numbers they 
‘<< are? They best know how to take care of themselves, and 
‘Swe on our part, no less. If the Lacedemonians dare 
<¢ venture a battle against the Persians, they will find no cure 
‘¢ for such a blow as they must of necessity receive.” ‘ Achse- 
‘¢ menes,” replied Xerxes, ** I approve your reasons, and will 
‘© doas you advise. But I am persuaded, Demaratus gave me 
‘© that counsel which he thought most advantageous to me, 
“ though at the same time I think your opinion more rational. 
‘‘ For Ican by no means suspect him of disaffection te m 

‘* affairs, when I duly consider his former discourses; a 

‘* confirmed by the event. A citizen indeed generally envies 
‘his fellow-citizen, if he sees him prosper: he hates him 
‘‘ privately, and, unless he haye attained to an uncommon 
‘© degree of virtue, will not give him counsel with sincerity. 
* But a friend loves to see his friend in prosperity, and, if he 
*‘ ask his advice, always gives him the best he can. For the 
“future therefore I’ enjoin all men to abstain from such 
‘‘indecent expressions concerning Demaratus, who is my 
‘* host and friend.”” When Xerxes had said these words, he 
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went out among the dead; and having heard that Leonidas was 
king and general of the Lacedemonians, he commanded his 
head to be taken off, and fixed upon a pole. By which action, 
and many other proofs, 1 am _ persuaded, that Xerxes was 
highly incensed against Leonidas during his life; else he 
would not bave violated the laws of humanity upon his dead 
body; because the Persians are accustomed to pay a greater 
reverence to men eminent in military virtue, than any other 
nation we know. However, the king’s command was 
executed in the manner he had ordered. But to return to 
my narration. 

The Lacedemonians were the first, who had notice of the 
king’s expedition against Greece ; and on that occasion send- 
ing to the oracle at Delphi, received the answer I lately 
mentioned. But the way, by which they had their information, 
deserves to be remembered. Demaratus the son of Ariston, 
being at that time an exile among the Medes, had as I con- 
jecture, and appearances confirm, no great kindness for the 
Lacedemonians. But whether he acted in this affair by a 
motive of affection, or in order to insult his country, I shall 
leave to the judgment of others. Yet, when Xerxes had 
resolved to make war against Greece, and Demaratus, who 
was then in Susa, had heard of his intention, he determined 
to acquaint the Lacedemonians with the design. But because 
he could contrive no other means, and apprehended the dan- 

r of a discovery, he fell upon this invention. He took a 

ouble table-book, and having shaved off the wax, he en- 

raved the king’s resolution on the wood: which when he 
fad done, he laid another covering of wax upon the letters, 
that his messenger might meet with no impediment from the 
guards of the way. In this manner the table-book was brought 
to Sparta: but the Lacedemonians could not comprehend the 
secret; till Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenes, and wife to 
Leonidas, making a right conjecture, bid them break up the 
wax, and they should find letters written underneath. The 
Lacedemonians did as she ordered; and after they had read 
the contents, sent the letters to the rest of the Grecians. 
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BOOK VIII. 


URANTA. 


"THESE things are thus reported: and as for the naval 
forces of the Grecians, they were composed of the following 
numbers. The Athenians furnished one hundred and twenty- 
seven ships, mounted by themselves, and the Platzans, who 
with great alacrity and courage, though unexperienced in 
sea affairs, went on board with them. The Corinthians 
brought in forty sail; the Megareans twenty. The Chalci- 
dzeans mauned twenty ships borrowed of the Athenians. The 
people of Avgina furnished eighteen sail; the Sicyonians 
twelve; the Lacedemonians ten; the Epidaurians eight; the 
Eretrians seven; the ‘Troezenians five; the Styreans two. 
The Chians contributed two ships of war, with two galleys of 
fifty oars each; and the Locrians of Opus brought in .seven 
galleys of like force. All these ships, being two hundred and 
seventy-one in number, besides the galleys, had their station 
at Artemisium; and the principal command was in the hands 
of Eurybiades the son of Euryclides, nominated to that dig- 
nity by the Spartans, because the confederates had declared 
that they would not follow the Athenians, but would break 
the fleet and return home, unless they might have a Lacede- 
monian for their leader. For before they sent aimbassadors 
to make an alliance in Sicily, they had debated about the ex- 
pediency of giving the conduct of the naval forces to the 
Athenians. But the Athenians finding the confederates averse 
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to that proposal, and being extremely desirous to preserve 
Greece, which they knew must inevitably be destroyed, if 
they should split into factions for the precedency, desisted vo- 
luntarily, and gave a great proof of their wisdom in so doing. 
For intestme dissensions are by so much more pernicious 
than a war carriefl on with unanimity, as war in general is 
more prejudicial than peace. This they well understood; and 
therefore chose rather to recede from their pretensions, than 
to contend in that exigency of affairs, as the event demon- 
strated. For when they had driven out the Persian, and 
carried the war into his own territories, they took occasion 
from the arrogance of Pausanias, to deprive the Lacedemo- 
nians of the chief command. But these things were done 
afterwards. 

In the mean time the Grecians at Artemisium, seeing a 
prodigious number of the enemy’s ships at Aphete, all places 
filled with their forces, and the Barbarians successful beyond 
their expectation and opinion, in a great consternation deli- 
berated to retire to the remotest parts of Greece. ‘The Eu- 
beeans hearing of this consultation, earnestly begged of Eu- 
rybiades, to defer the departure of the fleet, till they could 
carry off their children and families. But finding him in- 
flexible, they addressed themselves to Themistocles the Athe- 
nian general, and by a present of thirty talents prevailed with 
him to promise, that they would stay and fight the enemy on 
that coast; which he effected in this manner. He gave five 
talents of this money to Eurybiades, as from himself; and 
having gained his consent by that means, he went to the Co- 
riothtan commander Adimantus the son of Ocytus; because 
he was now the only person, who refusing to stay, had per- 
emptorily declared he would leave Artemisium, and with an 
oath said to him, ‘* Adimantus, you shall not abandon us; 
‘s for I will make you a greater present, than the king of the 
‘© Medes would send you for deserting the allies.” When he 
had spoken these words, he presently sent him three talents of 
silver on board his ship; and by this bribery having pre- 
vailed with the commanders to stay, he at once gratified the 
Eubeeans, and secured all the rest to himself; whilst those 
who wok part of the money, knew nothing of the remainder; 
but thought the Athenians had entrusted him with that sum, 
to be employed in such an occasion. Thus the Grecians con- 
tinued on the coast of Enbeea till they came to an engage- 
ment, which happened in this manner. The Barbarians ar- 
riving in the road of Aphete about day-break, and observing 
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that the Grecians were at Artemgjsium with a small aumber of 
ships, as they had been already informed, shewed a general 
disposition to try if they could surprise them in that station. 
Bat they were not of opinion 9 attack them in front, lest the 
Grecians seeing them approaching, should betake themselves 
to flight; and favoured by the ensuing night should make 
their escape: whereas in their account every ship was already 
condemned to fall into their hands, without excepting even 
that which carried the light. In this design they detached 
two huadred ships chosen out of all their fleet; with orders to 
sail behind Sciathus, and shape their course to the Euripus, 
by Caphareus and Gerestus; that the enemy might thus be 
circumvented, and not discover them passing along the coast 
of Eubcea: not doubting by this force to prevent their escape 
on that side, whilst all the rest of the fleet should attack them 
in front. When they had taken this resolution, they sent 
away the two hundred ships; and determining to attempt 
nothing against the Grecians that day, nor before they should 
see the signal agreed upon to notify the arrival of their de- 
tachment, they applied themselves to take a view of their num- 
bers remaining at Aphete. In this fleet was Scyllias a native 
of Scyone, who being the best diver of his time, had saved for 
the use of the Persians, a great part of the treasure sunk in 
the shipwreck at Pelion, and diverted a, considerable sum to 
his own profit. He had been long desirous to go over to the 
Grecians; but not finding a proper opportunity, had deferred 
his design to the time of this review. By what means he 
made his escape to the Grecians, I cannot certainly affirm, 
and am astonished at the account given of him. For the re- 
port is, that he plunged under water at Aphete, and rose no 
more, till he arrived at Artemisium ; which places are about 
fourscore stades distant from each other. Many other things 
are related of this man, that have the air of falsehood; and 
some that are true. Yet after all, my opinion is, that he made 
his passage to Artemisium in a boat. At his arrival, he in- 
formed the commanders of the particulars of the shipwreck, 
and of the ships that were ordered to sail round Euboea: 
which when the Grecians heard, they called a council of war ; 
and after divers apinions had been proposed, came to a reso- 
lution, “that they would continue in their station all that 
‘¢ day, and at midnight weigh anchor to advance to meet the 
‘‘ fleet, which was sent out to prevent their escape.”” But not 
discovering any ships making towards them, they lay by till 
sun-set; and then advancing against the Barbarians, resolved 
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to make a trial of their courage in fight, and of their skill in 
maritime affairs. When the enemy, both officers and soldiers, 
saw them apptoaching with so few ships, they attributed their 
enterprize to extreme folly; and advancing likewise on their 
part, doubted not of an easy victory. The truth is, they had 
great reason te expect success: and therefore seeing the Gre- 
cian ships were few, and their own not only far more in 
number, but much better sailers, they’ with scorn encompassed 
them on all sides. Some of the Ionians, retaining an affection 
for the Grecians, were with regret among the enemy’s forces, 
and extremely concerned to see them surrounded in such a 
manner; thinking their condition so desperate, that not a 
man could possibly escape. But others, pleased with their 
distress, laboured with all their might, who should take the 
first Athenian ship, and merit a recompence from the king. 
For the Athenians were in greater esteem among the enemy 
than any of the other confederates. At the first signal the 
Grecians drew into a circle, and turned the heads of all their 
ships against the Barbarians. At the second signal they 
began the fight, crowded into a narrow compass, and having 
the enemy in front on every part. Yet in a short time they 
took thirty ships from the Barbarians, with Philaon the son 
of Chersis, brother to Gorges king of the Salaminians; a 
man highly esteemed in their army. Lycomedes the son of 
/schreus, an Athenian, was the first who took a ship from 
the enemy, and was honoured in the usual manner for that 
action. But night coming on put an end to the dispute, after 
they had fought with various success on both sides, the Gre- 
cians returning to Artemisium, and the Barbarians to Aphete, 
with less good fortune than they expected. In this engage- 
ment Antidorus the Lemnian was the only Grecian that re- 
volted from the king; and on that account the Athenians re- 
warded him with Jands in Salamis. This battle was fought in 
the midst of summer; and during all the night so prodigious 
a storm of rain fell, accompanied with hard thunder breaking 
out from about Pelion, that the dead bodies and pieces of 
wreck driven to Aphete, rolling to the heads of their sbips, 
disturbed the order of their oars. Which the Barbarians cb- 
serving, were struck with consternation, and expected nothing 
but death, when they saw so many calamities succeeding one 
another. For before they had recovered breath after the 
former tempest and shipwreck at mount Pelion, they were 
forced to fight a dangerous battle at sea; and before that en- 
gagement was well over, were surprised by impetuous rains 
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and horrid thunder; with torrentg of water drivi through 
the sea, In this terror they passed that night: t those, 
who had been ordered to sail round Eubeea, met with a much 
greater disaster, and being out at sea the same night, they all 
perisbed miserably. For as they approached the gulphs of 
Eubeea, the storm and rain fell upon them with such violence, 
that they were driven they knew not where by the force of 
the winds, and dashed in pieces upon the rocks. This the 
Gods did, to reduce the Persian fleet to an equality with that 
of the Grecians, or at least not to leave them so much supe- 
rior in number. And thus these ships perished on the coast 
of Eubceea. 

The light of the next day was welcome to the Barbarians 
at Aphete; who keeping themselves quiet in their station, 
were contented, after their ill success, to attempt nothing 
more for the present. On the other hand the Grecians re- 
ceived a reinforcement of fifty-three Athenian ships, which, 
with the news they brought, that all the Barbarians, who were 
sailing by Eubcoea, had perished in the storms, so heightened 
their courage, that haying waited to the same hour they chose 
the day before, they attacked and ruined the squadron of the 
Cilicians, and returned at night to Artemisium. On the third 
day the commanders of the Barbarians, moved with indigna- 
tion to be thus insulted by a few ships, and fearing the dis- 
pleasure of Xerxes, would not stay to be again attacked by the 
Grecians; but encouraging their men to acquit themselves 
valiantly, unmoored about noon, and prepared to fight. 
These actions by sea happened on the same days with those by 
land at Thermopyle; and the contest in both places was of 
the same nature. For as Leonidas and those who were with 
him endeavoured to defend the pass of Thermopyle, so the 
naval forces fought to prevent the enemy from entering the 
Euripus; the Grecians on their part encouraging one another 
not to suffer the Barbarians to break into Greece, and these 
on the other hand animating their men to force the Grecians, 
and make themselves masters of the passages. 

In this view the Barbarians having drawn out their fleet, 
advanced towards the Grecians; who lying quiet at Artemi- 
sium, no sooner saw the enemy approaching in the form of a 
half-moon, and endeavouring to make sure of them by sur- 
rounding their whole number, than they came out likewise, 
and fell on immediately. The battle was fought with almost 
equal success on both sides. For though the enemy’s ships, 
being large and in great number, fell foul on each other, and 
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confounded their order; yet they continued to.fight, pag aay 
not retire; because they were ashamed to be beaten by so few; 
Soe that many of the Grecian ships perished in the action, and 
many men: hat the loss of the Barbariana was much greater 
in both. Thus they fought with equal resolution, and after 
an obstinate &ght, retired to their former stations, Ja this 
battle the Egyptians signalized their courage abore the rest 
of the enemy’s forces; and besides other memorable agtions, 
took five Grecian ships, with all the men on board. On the 
part of the Grecians, the Athenians behaved themselves with 
the greatest valour; and among the Athenians, Clinigs the 
son of Alcibiades, who fought in his own ship, which he had 
manned with two hundred men maintained at his own ex- 
pence. But after both the fleets had voluntarily separated, 
the Grecians, though they were in possession of the dead, 
and of all the wreck ; yet being in a shattered condition, and 
especially the Athenians, whose ships were for the most part 
disabled, took into their consideration, whether they shauld 
retire to the remoter parts of Greece. At the same time The- 
mistocles persuaded himself, that if they could prevail with 
the Ionians and Carians to abandon “the Barbarians, they 
might be able to avercome the rest; and therefore as the Eu- 
boeans were driving their cattle down to the shore, he assem- 
bled the Grecian commanders together, and told them he had 
contrived a stratagem, by which he hoped to deprive the 
king of the best of his allies. He discovered no more for the 
sent: only adding, that in order to forward his design, 

they should kill as many of the cattle belonging to the ku- 
boeams, as they thought fit; because their own army ought 
rather to have them t the enemy. He also exhorted them 
to direct their men to kindle fires; and promised he would 
choose so convenient a time for their departure, that they 
should all arrive safe in Greece. The captains resolved to do 
as he advised, and after they had ordered fires to be lighted, 
they began to seize the cattle. For the Euboeans, slighting 
the answer they received from the oracle of Bacis as frivo- 
lous, had sent nothing away, vor brought in any thing; as 
men would do, who expect a war; and by that means bad 
put themselves ipto ill circumstances. The oracle was con- 
ceived in these, words ; 

When a Barbarian with a voke of hemp 

Shall curb the sea, then drive your flocke #ad herds 

Far from Euboean sheres. 
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But the Eubeeans shewing no regard to this admonition, 
though they were in a bed condition at present, and ia ex- 
pectation of farther misfortunes, fell into the greatest distress. 

In the mean time, @ messenger arrived express from 
Trachis: for as Polyas of Anticyra was appointed to stay at 
Artemisium, and had a vessel ready to attend him, in order 
to inform the Grecians at Thermopyle, if the fleet should 
come to an action; so Abronychus, the son of Lysicles an 
Athenian, was with Leonidas, and had instructions to come 
away to Artemisium in a galley of thirty oars, if any thing 
considerable should happen to the land-forces. This Abro- 
nychus arriving, gave an account of what had befallen Leoni- 
das, and those who were with him: which when the Gre- 
cians heard, they resolved not to defer their departure, but 
stood away immediately in the order they were; the Co- 
rinthians in the van, and the Athenians in the rear. The- 
mistocles at the same time, having chosen the nimblest of 
the Athenian ships, sailed to the place where they used to 
take in fresh water, and engraved these words upon the stones, 
which were read the next day by the lonians, when they ar- 
rived at Artemisium: ** Men of Ionia, you are guilty of a 
‘¢‘ heinous crime, in fighting against your fathers, and helping 
‘¢ to enslave Greece: resolve, therefore, to come over to us; 
‘Sor, if you cannot do that, withdraw your forces from the 
‘s enemy, and persuade the Carians to imitate your example. 
‘«¢ But if both these ways are impracticable, and you find 
‘‘ yourselves under an absolute necessity of continuing in the 
‘¢ Persian fleet, favour us at least when we come to an en- 
“© gagement; and remember, that you are not only descended 
‘¢ from us, but are the original cause of the Barbarians’ enmity 
“ against us.” I suppose Themistocles did this with a dou- 
ble view; hoping, that if these words were not discovered to 
the king, he should induce the Ionians to come over to the 
Grecians ; or if they were reported to him, and imputed toe 
the Ionians for a crime, he should biing them into such a sus~ 
picion, that Xerxes would for the future refuse to accept their 
assistance. 

Soon after the departure of the Grecians, a certain man of 
Histiza arriving by sea, gave the Barbarians an account of 
their flight from Artemisium: but they suspecting the mes- 
senger, secured him under a guard, and sent out some light 
vessels to discover the state of things. At their return, being 
informed of the“truth, all the fleet weighed anchor upon the 
rising of the sun, and sailed directly to Artemisium; where 
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they continued till about noon, and then proceeding to 
Histiza, possessed themselves of that city, and rav all 
their maritime territories, which are in the district of Ellopia. 
Whilst they were on this coast, they received a message from 
Xerxes, after he had disposed of the dead bodies of his men 
as he thought most convenient: for of twenty thousand of his 
army, who were killed at ‘Thermopyle, leaving only one 
thousand unburied, he caused all the rest to be interred, with 
leaves strewed over their bodies, and then covered with 
earth, that they might not be seen by those who should come 
from the fleet. When his messenger arrived at Histisea, he 
summoned a general meeting of all the naval forces, and said, 
“* Friends sad allies, all those among you that are desirous to 
«© see how the king’s forces have fought against inconsiderate 
‘men, who vainly imagined they could conquer his army, 
‘“‘ may leave this station, and go to Thermopyle, with his 
‘6 permission.” Upon which notification, the number of 
those who went thither was so great, that the remaining ships 
were very few. When they arrived, they viewed the field of 
battle, supposing all the dead to be Lacedemonians and Thes- 
pians, though indeed many Helots were among them; but 
the method Xerxes had taken to dispose of the bodies of his 
own men, could not be concealed from those who came from 
the fleet: and, indeed, the thing was ridiculous; to shew only 
a thousand Barbarians killed, when all the four thousand Gre- 
cians lay dead in heaps upon the spot. In this view they spent 
that day, and onthe next returned with their ships to Histizea, 
whilst Xerxes advanced with his army. In his march, a 
small number of Arcadians, indigent and desirous of employ- 
ment, deserted to him; and, being brought into the king’s 
presence, were examined touching the Grecians. Amon 
others, one of the Persians, in the name of all the rest, asked 
what the Grecians were then doing: the Arcadians answered, 
they were employed in celebrating the Olympian exercises, 
and in viewing the horse-races, and Gymnic combats. The 
Persian asked farther, what reward the victorious were to 
have; they replied, a crown of olive. Upon which Tigranes 
the son of Artabanus delivered his opinion with a noble ge- 
nerosity, which yet the king thought to be the effect of fear: 
for when he heard that the recompence of the conquerors was 
a crown, and not riches, he could not forbear breaking out into 
this expression: “OQ Mardonius,” said he, ‘ against what 
*¢ kind of men have you persuaded us to maké war! Men who 
“ fight not for gold or silver, but for virtue only !” 
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In the mean time the Thessalians, incessantly mindfal of 
their former enmity to the Phoceans, and now more exaspe- 
rated, since the slanghter at Thermopyle, sent a herald to 
them: for not many years before the expedition of Xerxes, 
the Thessalians, in conjunction with their allies, having in- 
vaded the territories of the Phoceans with all their forces, 
had been repulsed with great loss, in this manner. The Pho- 
ceans being compelled to retire to mount Parnassus, made use 
of this stratagem, by the advice of the prophet Tellias of Elis, 
who was then in their camp. They covered the armour and 
faces of six hundred of their best men with white plaster, and 
sent them out by night against the Thessalians, with orders to 
kill every man they should not find painted like themselves. 
They were first seen by the Thessalian guards, and soon after 
by their whole army; who, taking them for some prodigious 
apparition, were struck with such a terror, that the Phoceans 
killed three thousand upon the place; and, being masters of 
the dead, sent one half of their shields to Abe, and the rest to 
Delphi. The tenth part of the booty they took 1n this fight 
was employed to purchase those great statues which stand 
about the tripos in the temple of Delphi, and others of equal 
dimensions erected in Abe. Thus the Phoceans dealt with the 
foot of the Thessalians, by which they had been in a manner 
besieged; and by another stratagem ruined their horse, when 
they made an eruption into their territories; for, having 
opened a vast trench in the way, near the city of Hyampolis, 
and filled the vacuity with empty pots, which they covered 
with earth, and brought to a level with the rest of the ground, 
they waited the coming of the Thessalians; who, advancing 
hastily to attack the Phoceans, fell in among the earthen ves- 
sels, and spoiled the legs of their horses. Both these actions 
so irritated the Thessalians, that they sent this message by 
their herald to the Phoceans: ‘* Be convinced now more 
‘‘ than ever, O Phoceans, that you are inferior to us. For 
‘‘ during all the time we chose to take part with the Grecians, 
‘6 we were justly esteemed your superiors; and now we have 
“¢ so great power with the Barbarian, that we can without dif- 
“‘ ficulty dispossess you of your country, and enslave your 
‘© persons. Nevertheless, though you are entirely at our 
*‘ mercy, we forget the injuries you have done us, and ask no 
‘© more than fifty talents of silver, by way of reparation; en- 
‘“‘ gaging, upon your compliance, to prevent the dangers 
<¢ impending over you.” The Thessalians sent to make this 
demand, principally because the Phoceans were the only peo- 
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ple of those parts who had not fallen in with the interest of 
the Medes: from which, as I conjectare, they were restrained 
by ne other reason, than their enmity to the ‘Thessalians; 
and I am of opinion that the Phoceans would have joined 
with the Medes, if the Thessalians had taken part with the 
Grecians. However, in answer to this message, the Phoceans 
peremptorily refused to give the money, and said, if they were 
disposed to revolt to the Medes, the way was open to them, as 
well as to the Thessalians; but that they would not be traitors 
to Greece without necessity. When their answer was re- 
ported to the Thessalians, they were so incensed against the 
Phoceans, that, serving for guides to the Barbarians, and 
marching in the van of their army from Trachis, they en- 
tered the narrow plain of Doris; which being about thirty 
stades in breadth, and situate between Melis and the territo- 
ries of the Phoceans, (anciently known by the name of Dry- 
opis, } is the mother country of all the Dorians in Peloponnesus. 
The Barbarians made no depredations in their passage 
through the territories of Doris, because the inhabitants were 

rtizans of the Medes: which yet was not known to the 

hessalians. From thence, advancing into Phocis, and not 
meeting with the Phoceans, they were conducted over all 
parts of the country by the Thessalians, and carrying fire 
and sword wherever they came, destroyed both their cities 
and their temples. For some of the Phoceans were retired to 
the top of mount Parnassus, on that side which descends to 
the city of Neon, and goes by the name of Tithorea, where the 
ground is spacious enough to contain considerable numbers of 
men; but the greater part had betaken themselves to Am- 

issa, 2 city belonging to the Locrians of Ozole, and built in 
the plain of Criszeus. In their march the Barbarians ravaged 
all the country along the river Cephissus, and burnt the cities 
of Drymus, Charadra, Erochus, Amphiczea, Neon, Pediea, 
Tritea, Elatea, and Hyampolis; with all the places in the 
neighbourhood of the river, and particularly the city of Abe, 
in which was a temple of Apollo, enriched with many trea- 
sures and consecrated donations, where oracles were deli- 
vered in those days, as they are at present. This temple they 
plundered and burnt; and pursuing the Phoceans into the 
mountains, took zeveral prisoners; such numbers of men 
forcing the women who fell into their hands, that divers died 
in the place. After the Barbarians had thus passed the coun- 
‘aries bordering on the river, they arrived in the territories of 
the Panopeans, and divided their army into two bodies. The 
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most numerous atid best part of their forces marched towards 
Athens with Xerxes, and entered Boeotia by the way of Orcho- 
menus. But because all the Boeotians were in the interest of 
the Medes, their cities were preserved by Macedonian forees, 
which Alexander had sent, to satisfy Xerxes that they were 
ehtirely at his devotion. 

Whilst these Barbarians marched this way, the rest, with 
their leaders, stretching their right to the foot of mount Par- 
nassus, advanced towards the temple of Delphi; and de- 
stroying all they found in their way belonging to Phocis, set 
fire to the cities of Panopea, Daulis, and A¢olium. These 
forces were detached from the other part of the army, and 
sent this way, in order to plunder the temple of Delphi, and 
to put the booty into the hands of Xerxes; who, as I have 
heard, was better informed of all the valuable things there, 
than of those he left behind him at home; so many persons 
continually entertained him with discourses concerning these 
treasures, and more especially of the donations made by Cro- 
sus the son of Alyattes. When the Delphians heard of their 
design, they fell into a great consternation; and with dreadful 
apprehensions, consulted the oracle, whether they should hide 
their treasures under ground, or transport them to another 
country. But the God would not suffer the treasures to be 
removed; saying, he was sufficiently able to defend his own. 
The Delphians having received this answer, began to think of 
themselves; and after they had sent their wives and children 
by sea to Achaia, the greater part of the men went either to 
the top of Parnassus, or into the cave of Corycium; whilst 
others retired to Amphissa, belonging to the Locrians: in a 
word, all the inhabitants of Delphi abandoned the city, except 
only sixty men, and the prophet. When the Barbarians 
were advanced within sight of the temple, the prophet, whose 
name was Aceratus, seeing the arms, which no mortal may 
touch, brought out, and laid before the sacred place, went and 
told the prodigy to the Delphians who were left in the city. 
But when the Barbarians arrived at the temple of Minerva 
the provident, much greater prodigies than the former were 
seen. And indeed though the sight of those instruments of 
war, which had moved out of the temple of themselves, was 
very wonderful; yet the second prodigies were far more 
astonishing than all others. For immediately after the arrival 
of the Barbarians at Minerva’s temple, thunder fell from 
heaven upon their troops; the two heads of Parnassus break- 
ing from the mountain with a horrible noise, and rolling down, 
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killed many of their men, and a voice accompanied with 
shouts of joy was heard issuing from the temple ef the God- 
dess. All these things in conjunction so terrified the Bar- 
barians, that they betook themselves to flight; which when 
the Delphians heard, they came down from the mountain, 
and made a great slaughter among them. The rest fled into 
Boeotia ; and, as | am informed, declared, that, besides, other 
miraculous things, they saw two persons of more than human 
stature, completely armed, pursuing and killing them in their 
flight. The Delphians say these two were, Phylacus and 
Autonous, heroes of the country, whose altars are not far from 
the temple; that of Phylacus standing by the high-way beyond 
the temple of Minerva, and the other near the Castalian 
spring under the brow of Hyampea. The stones that broke 
from Parnassus, are seen to this day lying in the grove of 
Mivoerva, on the place where they fell among the Barbarians. 
And such was the success of this enterprize against the tem- 
le. 
7 The Grecian fleet ‘in their return from Artemisium, put in 
at Salamis, at the solicitation of the Athenians; who made 
this request, in order to carry off their wives and children out 
of Attica, and to consult of measures to be taken in that con- 
juncture; the present condition of affairs requiring new 
counsels, because they had been disappointed in their expec- 
tation. For whereas they thought to find the Peloponnesians 
with all their forces waiting in Boeotia to receive the Barbari- 
ans, they found nothing less than what they expected; but on 
the contrary, were informed that they were employed in 
fortifying the isthmus with a wall; taking great care to 
preserve themselves, and to secure the Peloponnesus, without 
any regard to others; and for these 1easons the Athenians 
desired the allies to stay at Salamis. But while the rest 
continued in that station, the Athenians returned home; and 
at their arrival caused proclamation to be made, that every 
one should endeavour to save his wife and children by the best 
means he could contrive. Accordingly they sent the greater 
part to Traezene; some to A%gina, and others to Salamis; 
using all possible diligence in transporting their families, not 
only in obedience to the oracle, but out of a desire of victory; 
and for another reason of no less efficacy. For the Athenians 
say, that the Acropolis was guarded by a great serpent kept 
in the temple; and, as if the thing had been true, they every 
month brought thither a certain quantity of paste mixed with 
honey; which in former time having always been consumed, 
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now remained entire and untouched. So that when the 
priestess had giveu public notice of this event, the Athenians 
were willing to leave the city, because they concluded the God 
had abandoned the fortress; and therefore after they had 

“embarked whatever they thought convenient, they made the 
best of their way to join the fleet. 

When the rest of the naval forces of the Grecians under- 
stood, that those who had lain at Artemisium were arrived at 
Salamis, they hastened thither from Trcezene, where their 
rendezvous had been appointed in the harbour of Pogon. 
This fleet, much more numerous than that which fought at 
Artemisium, as being furnished by a greater number of cities, 
was still commanded by Eurybiades the Lacedemonian, 
though he was not of the royal family. The Athenians 
brought in more ships and better sailors than any other people; 
and the whole fleet consisted of these particular proportions. 
The Lacedemonians furnished eleven ships; the Corinthians 
the same number they had at Artemisium; the Sicyonians 
fifteen; the Epidaurians ten; the Troezenians five; and the 
Hermionians three. All these, except the last, were of Do- 
rian or Macedonian original, anciently transplanted from 
Erineus, Pindus, and Dryopis. The Hermionians indeed are 
of Dryopian extraction: but they were ejected by Hercules 
and the Melrans out of that country which is now called Doris. 
These were the forces of the Peloponnesians. From the con- 
tinent beyond the isthmus, the Athenians alone furnished one 
hundred and eighty ships: for the Platzeans were not with 
them at the battle of Salamis, by this accident. ‘When the 
Grecians had abandoned Artemisium, and were arrived on the 
coast of Chalcis, the Platzeans landed in a place adjoining to 
the farther part of Bceotia, in order to carry off their wives 
and children; and whilst they took care to preserve their 
families, were themselves left behind. When the Pelasgians 
possessed those countries, which now go by the name of 
Greece; the Athenians were called Cranian Pelasgians: under 
the reign of Cecrops they had the name of Cecropians; which 
in the time of their king Erectheus they changed for that of 
Athenians; and lastly were named Ionians, from Ion the son 
of Xuthus, who was their general. The Megareans appeared 
with the same number of ships they had at Artemisium; the 
Ambracians furnished seven; and the Leucadians, who are 
Dorians, of Corinthian extraction, three. From the islands, 
the Aiginetes brought in thirty ships; and having left divers 
others at home for the guard of their country, fought at Sala- 
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mis im these thirty; which were the best sailers they had. 
The as aoe are Dorians, descended from Epidaurus, and 
their island was formerly known by the name of CEnone. 
Next to these, the Chalcidians appeared with twenty sail; 
being the same they had at Artemisium; and the Eretrians* 
with seven: both these nations are Ionians. The Chians, who 
are likewise Ionians, and descended from the Athenians, came 
with the same number they had before. The Naxians brought 
in four ships, though they had been sent by their principals 
to join the Medes with the 1est of the islanders: but slighting 
their orders, they chose to side with the Grecians; chiefly by 
the persuasion of Democritus an eminent citizen of Naxus, 
and their commander in chief. The Naxians also ate Ioni- 
ans, and derive their blood from the Athenians. The Styre- 
ans came in with the same ships they had at Artemisium ; 
and the Cynthians with one ship of war, and a galley of fifty 
oars. Both these people are Dryopians. ‘The Seriphians, 
the Siphnians, and the Melians took part with the Grecians 
likewise; having already distinguished themselves from a}l the 
rest of the islanders, by refusing earth and water to the Bar- 
barian. All these nations are situate between the river 
Acheron and the Thesprotians, who inhabiting beyond Am- 
bracia and Leucadia, came to this expedition from a greater 
distance than the rest. But of all the people that inhabit the 
countries above the Thesprotians, the Crotonians, originally 
of Achaia, came singly to succour Greece in this time of dan- 
ger; and brought in one ship of war, commanded by Phayllus, 
who had thrice been victorious in the Pvthian exercises. 
The Melians, the Siphnians, and the Seriphians arrived in 
galleys of fifty oars; but the rest of the fleet consisted of ships 
built with three ranks. The Melians, who are descended 
from the Lacedemonians, furnished two; and the Siphnians 
with the Seriphians, both Ionians, of Athenian original, two 
more, So that the whole number of these ships, without 
accounting the galleys, amounted to three hundred and 
seventy-eight. 

When they were all assembled at Salamis from the several 
cities I have mentioned, they held a council of war; in which 
Eurybiades proposed to the rest of the captains, that every 
man would freely deliver his opinion, where he thought they 
might fight with most advantage, in those parts which were 
yet in their possession. For having already laid aside all 
thoughts of Attica, as of a Jost country, and now only consult- 
igg in what other place they should engage, the greater num- 
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ber agreed in opinion, that they would sail to the isthmus, 
and fight upon the coast of Peloponnesus; alleging for their 
reasons, that if they should lose a battle at Salamis, they 
should be besieged in the island, without the least hepe of 
succour; whereas, if the like misfortune should happen at the 
isthmus, they might retire to their own cities. When the 
Peloponnesians were come to this conclusion, acertain Athenian 
arrived with advice, that the Barbarian had entered Attica, 
and set fire to all the places he found in his way. [or 
Xerxes with his army, having passed through Boeotia, where 
he burnt the city of the Thespians, who were retired to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the city of the Platzeans, marched to Athens, 
and destroyed every thing. He set fire to Thespia and 
Platza, upon the information he had from the Thebans, that 
those cities were not in the interest of the Medes. The Bar- 
barians had spent a month in passing the Hellespont, and 
bringing their forces into Europe: in three months more 
they arrived in Attica, when Calliades was archon of the 
Athenians, and took the city, abandoned by all the inhabitants, 
except afew men they found in the temple, with the officers of 
that place, and some indigent persons; who, having fortified 
the Acropolis with gatcs, and palisadoes of wood, defended 
themselves against the enemy. ‘These men did not go to 
Salamis, partly by reason of them poverty, and partly because 
they thought they had found the sense of the oracle delivered 
by the Pythian, ** That the wall of wood should be 1impreg- 
* nable;” imagining that this was the defence predicted by 
the priestess, and not the navy. The Persians, on their part, 
posted themselves over against the fort, upon a hill, which the 
Athenians call Areopagus, and began their attack in this man- 
ner. Having wrapped their arrows in tow, and set fire to 
them, they shot into the works of the besieged; who, though 
they were in the utmost extremity, and saw their palisadoes all 
in flames, yet resolving to defend themselves to the last, refused 
to accept the terms that were offered by the Pisistratides, if 
they would surrender; and, among other things they con- 
trived for their defence, threw down mill-stones upon the Bar- 
barians, as they made their approaches to the gates; so that 
Xerxes was in no little perplexity for a considerable time, to 
find he could not reduce the place At Jast the Barbarians 
surmounted these difficulties, by discovering another way to 
enter the fort; according to the prediction of the oracle, 
‘* That all the territories of Attica, which are situate on the 
** continent, should be subdued by the Persians.’? Having 
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therefure found out 4 certain passage behind the gates and 
the ascent that leads to the front of the Acropolis, where the 
Athenians had placed no guard, because they had no suspi- 
ction that any man could pass that way, some of the Bar- 
barians mounted the precipice, by the temple of Aglaura, the 
daughter of Cecrops. When the Athenians saw the enemy 
within the Acropolis, some threw themselves down from the 
walle, and were killed; and others retired into the temple: 
bat the Persians, who had entered, went immediately to the 
grates; and having forced them open, killed all those that had 
taken sanctuary there; after which slaughter, they pillaged 
the temple, and set fire to every part of the Acropolis. 

Xerxes being thus entirely master of Athens, dispatched a 
messenger to Susa on horseback, to acquaint Artabanus with 
the prosperous condition of his affairs: and the next day after 
the departure of this courier, he called together the Athenian 
exiles, who were in his army, and ordered them to go up to 
the Acropolis, and to sacrifice according to the custom of 
their own country. But whether he commanded this by the 
impulse of a dream, or from a motive of remorse for burning 
the temple, is uncertain. However that be, the exiles per- 
formed his command; and I shall now give the reason that 
moved me to mention the thing. Inthe Acropolis stands a 
temple dedicated to Erectheus, who is reported to have 
been born of the earth; and within that building an olive- 
tree, with a representation of a sea, serving for a monument, 
as the Athenians say, of the contention between Neptune and 
Minerva about that country. The olive-tree was burnt with 
the temple by the fire of the Barbarians; and yet the next 
day after, when the Athenians went thither to sacrifice, by the 
king’s command, they saw a shoot risen from the trunk, of a 
full cubit in beight; at least the exiles said so. 

When the Grecians at Salamis were informed of what had 
happened to the fortress of Athens, they fell into so great a 
consternation, that some of the commanders went out of the 
council without staying to hear the result of the deliberation, 
and hastening to their ships, hoisted sail, in order to depart; 
whilst those who continued to sit, came to a resolution, to re- 
tarn and fight at the isthmus. The assembly broke up at 
night; and every one departed to his own ship. But when 
Themistocles was come on board, Mnesiphilus, an Athe- 
mian, asked him what they had determined to do; and being 
teld they had resolved to return to the isthmus, and fight to 
defend Peloponnesus; “ Then,” said he, ‘‘ if these men carry 
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‘‘ off their ships from Salamis, you will fight for no country at 
‘all; because they will certainly retura home to their several 
‘¢ cities; and neither Eurybiades, nor any other man living, 
“will be able to prevent the dispersion of the fleet; and 
‘‘ Greece must perish by bad counsel. Therefore, without 
‘‘ delay, endeavour to contrive some means to break these 
‘ fatal measures; and try, by all possible ways, to persuade 
‘‘ Eurybiades to alter his opinion, and to continue in this gta- 
“tion.”? Themistocles heard his advice with great joy, and, 
without returning any answer, went immediately on board the 
ship of Eurybiades; and after he had acquainted him that he 
had something to communicate to him, which concerned the 
common safety, the Lacedemonian desired him to speak with 
freedom. ‘Then Themistocles, sat down,,and appropriating 
to himself the counsel of Mnesiphilus, spoke to him in the 
same terms, and prevailed with him to go ashore, and to sum- 
mon the commanders together. When they were all assem- 
bled, before Eurybiades had acquainted them with the cause 
of their meeting, Themistocles, as he had too great reason, 
entered into an ample deduction of the state of their affairs. 
But whilst he was speaking, Adimantus the son of Ocytus, 
commander of the Corimthians, interrupting him, said, 
‘* Themistocles, those who stand up before others, are cor- 
“rected with a switch.’’ ‘* True,’’ replied Themistocles; 
66 but those who falter in the 1ace, never win the crown.’ 
Having thus calmly answered the Corinthian, he turned to 
Eurybiades; and, omitting that part of his former discourse, 
which foretold their separation, in case they should leave 
Salamis; because he thought himself obliged by decency not 
to accuse any of the confederates in the presence of the rest, 
took a different method, and said, ‘** The safety of Greece, O 
‘© Kurybiades, is now entirely in your power, if, approving 
‘6 my opinion, you will stay and fight in this place, and not 
‘¢ hearken to those who would persuade you to retire with the 
“‘ fleet to the isthmus. You will see this plainly, when I 
‘* shall have shewn you the consequences of each proposition. 
‘‘ If you fight before the isthmus, you must fight in an open 
‘* sea; which will be a disadvantage to us, because our ships 
*¢ are not only more slow, but fewer in number, than these of 
‘‘ the enemy; and besides, you will inevitably sacrifice Sa- 
“‘lamis, Megara, and Aigina, though we should happen to 
‘© meet with better fortune in other places: and, as the land- 
“‘ army of the Barbarians will certainly follow their fleet, you 
‘‘ will by this means draw all their forces into Peloponnesus, 
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“and bring all Greece into the utmost danger. But on the 
* other hand, if you will do as I advise, you will reap the fol- 
‘‘ lowing ‘advantages. In the first place, being obliged with 
‘‘few ships to fight against a great number, we shall gain 
** much in point of strength, if we come to an engagement in 
‘© a narrow channel, unless things vary from their usual course. 
*¢ For our interest obliges us to fight in such a place, as much 
“‘as the enemy should endeavour to engage in the wide sea: 
** besides, we shall preserve Salamis, where we have left our 
* wives and children. But that which ought principally to 
«¢ prevail with you is, that if you stay and fight here, you will 
“ defend Peloponnesus no less effectually, than by fighting at 
‘© the isthmus; and, if you consult your prudence, you will 
** never lead the enemy thither. In a wond, if we beat the 
‘© Barbarians at sea, as 1 hope we shall, they will neither pro- 
** ceed to the isthmus, nor penetrate farther than Attica, but 
‘¢ must return home with disgrace; and we shall have this 
“ additional advantage, that we shall preserve Megara, Aigina, 
“and Salamis; where we may reasonably expect to be supe- 
‘‘ rior to the enemy. Men generally meet with success when 
“their enterprizes are founded upon prudent counsels; but 
** God bimeelf will not indulge their ill-conceived opinions, if 
‘“‘ they determine to take such measures as carry no probabi- 
‘‘ lity of a prosperous event.’”” When Themistocles had said 
these words, Adimantus the Corinthian, breaking out a second 
time into invectives against him, said, ‘‘ He ought now to be 
‘* silent, because he had no country to speak for; and not 
“ bearing with patience, that Eurybiades should permit him 
“‘ to deliver his opinion, told him he might then have a voice 
“in the council, when he should be able to say he had a 
‘¢ home: upbraiding him in this manner, because Athens was 
‘taken, and in the hands of the Persian.’? ‘Themistocles, 
thus provoked, said many things to the disadvantage of the 
Corinthians, and of Adimantus in particular; telling them, 
that he had yet a country of greater power than Corinth; 
since the Athenians had still two hundred ships of war, armed 
and manned by themselves, which no nation of Greece was 
able to resist: and, after he had vindicated himself, addressing 
his discourse again to Eurybiades, he said with some emo- 
tion, * If you stay, you will do the part of an honest man; if 
“you go, you will ruin Greece; for the fate of the war rests 
“‘ wholly in our fleet. Be persuaded then by my reasons; 
‘sor, if you are resolved not to do as I desire, we will imme- 
“ diately take our families on board, and depart to Siris, a 
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“city of Italy, belonging to us from ancient time, which 
‘Swe are told by an oracle 1s to be built and peopled by the 
«‘ Athenians: perhaps you will remember my words, when 
‘© you shall find yourself abandoned by so considerable a part 
“‘of your allies.’ When Themistocles had thus spoken, 
Eurybiades altered his opinion; or, rather, as I conjecture, 
the apprehensions he had, that the Athenians would leave 
him, if he should sail with the fleet to the isthmus, prevailed 
upon him to change his resolution ; for without the assistance 
of the Athenians, the rest were no way able to resist the 
enemy; so adhering to the opinion of Themistocles, he de- 
termined to stay, and come to a battle at Salamis: which re- 
solution was no sooner taken, than those, who before had 
disputed with such warmth, prepared themselves unanimously 
for an engagement. But after day-break, upon the rising of 
the sun, a shock was felt both by land and sea; upon which 
they resolved to invoke the Gods, and to implore the help of the 
fEacides. Accordingly, having addressed their prayers to all 
the Gods, and invoked Ajax and Telamon, in the place where 
they were, they sent a ship to A%gina with like instructions, 
in reference to AZacus and the A®acides. Drczeus the son of 
Theocydes, an Athenian exile, in great reputation with the 
Medes, reported, that after the territories of Attica had 
been ravaged by the land-forces of Xerxes, and abandoned by 
the Athenians, he happened to be at that time with Demara- 
tus, in the plain of Thriasium, where he saw so great a dust 
rising from Eleusis, as might probably be raised by thirt 

thousand men: that wondering at the sight, and who should 
be the cause, they heard a voice, which to him seemed like 
that of Mvstical lacchus ; that Demaratus, being unacquainted 
with the Eleusinian mysteries, asked him the meaning of the 
noise, and that he made the following answer; ‘* Demaratus,” 
said he, ‘‘ some signal disaster will certainly befal the king’s 
“army; for since Attica is utterly abandoned, this can be no 
«* other than the voice of the God coming from Eleusis, to suc~ 
‘¢ cour the Athenians and therr allies. If he goes to Peloponne- 
‘*sus, the king and his land-forces will be in danger on the 
‘* continent; and if he takes his way to Salamis, the king will 
‘¢ run the hazard of losing his fleet. ‘The Athenians annually 
‘* celebrate this festival to Ceres and Proserpina; admitting 
‘all other Giecians, who desire it, to be initiated in these 
‘‘ mysteries; and the cries you hear are such as they make at 
‘“‘ the celebration of this solemnity.” To these words De- 
maratus replied, ‘* Be silent, and say nothing to any man of 
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* this matter; for if the king should be informed of your dis- 
** course, he would take off your head; and neither 1 nor any 
** other could possibly save you: therefore keep the thing secret ; 
“‘ and as for the army, let the care of that rest with the Gods.” 
After Demaratus had given him this counsel, and both toge- 
ther had seen the dust and heard the voice, they perceived a 
cloud ascending in the same place; rolling through the air 
to Salamis, and there hovering over the Grecian fleet: by 
which they understood that the navy of Xerxes should be 
destroyed. These things were affirmed by Diczeus the son of 
Theocydes, appealing to the testimony of Demaratus and 
other witnesses. é 
When the naval forces of Xerxes had viewed the dead 
bodies of the Lacedemonians, they passed over from Trachis 
to Histieea; and after three days’ stay, sailed through the 
Euripus, and in three days more arrived at Phaleron. Their 
numbers, in my opinion, were not less, both by land and by 
sea, when they came to Athens, than when they arrived at 
Sepias and at Thermopyle. For I balance the loss of those 
that perished in the storm, and at Thermopyle, as well as of 
those that were killed in the sea-fight at Artemisium, with the 
additional forces they received from the Melhians, the Dorians, 
the Locrians, and generally from all the Boeotians except the 
Thespians and the Plataans; none of these people having 
before joined the king’s army. ‘To this number I must also 
add the Carystians, the Andrians, and the Tentans, with all 
the rest of the Islanders, except the five cities I mentioned 
before. For the farther the Persian penetrated into Greece, 
the more was his army increased, by the nations that followed 
his fortune. When they were all arrived at Phaleron and at 
Athens, except only the Parians, who stayed at Cythnus in 
expectation of the event, Xerxes himself went on boaid the 
fleet to confer with the comunanders, and to know their op- 
nions: where, after he had taken his seat, and the kings of 
the several nations, with the other generals of his marine- 
forces, were assembled by his direction, they sat down like- 
wise in the order appointed by him; the king of Sidon first ; 
next to him the king of Tyre; then the rest in their respective 
ranks; and when they were all placed, Xerxes sent Mardonius 
to put the question to every one in particular, whether they 
should venture an engagement by sea, or not. Accordingly 
Mardonius beginning at the king of Sidon, collected the 
opinions of the whole assembly; which were unanimous for 
ting, except only that of Artemisia, who said, ‘* Mardo- 
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‘© nius, tell the king I give my opinion in these words: Sir, 
“6 gince I have not Goteved myself worse, nor done fess, than 
‘* others, in the actions upon the coast of Euboea, I may with 
‘¢ reason speak my thoughts freely, and let you know what I 
‘‘ think most advantageous to your affairs. 1 advise you then 
“* to save your ships, and not to come to an engagement against 
‘‘ those, who, by sea, are as much supellor to your forces, as 
‘¢ men are to women. Besides, what need have you to hazard 
‘s another battle at sea? Is not Athens in your possession, for 
‘¢ which you undertook the war? And you are master of the 
“‘ rest of Greece; for no man now opposes you, since those 
‘‘s who ventured to resist, met with the fate they deserved. 
‘¢ But, to tell you what I think will be the fortune of the 
‘senemy. Ifyou abstain from hazarding a sea-fight, and order 
«‘ the fleet to continue here, you will easily compass the design 
‘¢ you came about; whether you stay ashore in this place, or 
‘s advance to Peloponnesus in person. For the Grecians can- 
‘© not be long in a condition to resist; but must separate, and 
‘“‘ fly to their own cities; because, as I am informed, they 
‘¢ have no provisions in this island. Neither can we with any 
‘‘ reason believe, that, when you have marched your land- 
s¢ forces into Peloponnesus, those who came hither from thence, 
‘‘ will continue here, and fight a battle by sea, in order to 
‘‘ defend the territories of the Athenians. But if you deter- 
‘* mine to engage the enemy at this time, I fear the defeat of 
‘‘ your naval-forces will cause the destruction of your land- 
‘Sarmy. Consider, Sir, that good men have sometimes bad 
‘¢ servants, and bad men good. You are the best of men; 
‘‘ but you have bad servants, who yet go under the name of 
*‘ your confederates; and such are the Egyptians, the Cypri- 
‘‘ ans, the Cilicians, and the Pamphylians, all utterly insigni- 
*‘ ficant.” When Artemisia had said these words to Mardo- 
nius, her friends were not a little disturbed; fearing she might 
fall under the king’s displeasure, for dissuading him from a 
battle at sea. But those who envied her, because she was no 
less honoured than the most considerable among the confede- 
rates, were glad she had delivered such an opinion, as they 
thought must certainly ruin her. Yet when the report was 
made to Xerxes, he shewed himself extremely pleased with 
the opinion of Artemisia; and having always esteemed her 
zealous for his interests, he now honoured her with greater 
praises than before. Nevertheless he determined to comply 
with the majority; and thinking his forces had not done their 
best at Eubces, because he was not present, he resolved to be 
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spectator of the engagement. ‘To that end orders were given 
out for sailing, and the whole fleet stood towards Salamis, 
drawing up into national squadrons at leisure: but because 
night was coming on, and the remaining light not sufficient 
for a battle, they prepared themselves to fight the next day. 
In the mean time the Grecians were under much fear and 
apprehensions, of which the Peloponnesians had the greatest 
share; reflecting with astonishment, that they were then at 
Salamis, ready to fight for a place belonging to the Athenians; 
and that if they were beaten, they should be besieged, and 
prevented from retiring to their own country, which they had 
left without defence. 

In that same night the land-army of the Barbarians marched 
towards Peloponnesus; where the Grecians had done all they 
could to prevent an eruption by the way of the continent. 
For so soon as they had heard of the slaughter of the Pelopon- 
nesians with Leonidas, they drew together from their cities to the 
isthinus, and put themselves under the conduct of Cleombrotus 
the son of Anaxandrides, and brother to Leonidas. Being 
encamped there, they first forufied the passage of Sciron; and 
afterwards having resolved to erect a wall upon the isthmus, 
they brought that work to perfection; every man, of so many 
thousands that were in the army, performing his part, without 
exception: for they were al] employed 1n carrying stones, 
bricks, timber, or hods of sand; working without imtermis- 
sion, both by night and by day. The Grecians who came to 
succour the common cause at the isthmus were, the Lacede- 
monians, the Arcadians, the Eleans, the Corinthians, the 
Sicyonians, the Epidaurians, the Phliasians, the Troezenians, 
and the Hermionians; all highly concerned for the danger of 
Greece. But the rest of the Peloponnesians took no care of 
any thing, though the Olympian and Carnian solemnities 
were past. 

Peloponnesus is inhabited by seven nations; two of which 
are the Arcadians and the Cynuiians; who being originally 
of that country, have always dwelt in the same places they 
now possess. After these, the Achaians; who, though they 
never abandoned Peloponnesus, yet left their ancient seat, 
aud settled.g¢hemselves in another. ‘The remaining four are 
strangers; @nd consist of Dorians, A{tolians, Dryopians, and 
Lemnians. ‘The cities of the Dorians are many and of great 
fame; the Aftolians have only Elis; the Dryopians, Hermione 
and Asivua situate near Cardamyla, a city of Laconia; and 
the Lemnians are masters of all the places that lie at the foot 
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of the mountains. Among these, the Cynurians alone appear 
to have been Ionians; but were accounted Dorians after they 
fell under the power of the Argians, as were also the Orneates 
and their neighboums. Now, except those nations I mentioned 
before, the rest of the seven sat still; or rather, if I may 
speak wtth freedom, absented themselves, because they fa- 
voured the Medes. Nevertheless the Grecians at the isthmus 
concurred with all possible diligence to finish the work they 
had undertaken, expecting no success from their navy. On 
the other hand, those at Salamis were much disturbed when 
they heard these things; as being more concerned for Pelo- 
ponnesus than for themselves. They first began to whisper to 
one another, and to wonder at the imprudence of Eurybiades; 
till at last breaking out into open murmurings, a council of 
war was Called, and a long debate arose. Some said they 
ought to sail for Peloponnesus, and hazard a battle for that 
country, rather than to stay and fight for a place already in 
the power of the enemy. But the Athenians, the A¢ginetes, 
and the Megareans, voted to stay and fight at Salamis. 
Then Themistocles seeing his opinion set aside by the Pelo- 
ponnesians, went privately out of the council, and sent away a 
man to the enemy’s fleet, in a small vessel, with such orders 
as he thought necessary. ‘The name of the man was Sicinus: 
he lived in his family; had the care of instructing his sons; 
and in succeeding time, when the Thespians augmented the 
number of their citizens, Themistocles procured him to be 
made a citizen of Thespia, and gave him considerable riches. 
This person arriving in the fleet, delivered his message to the 
Barbarian generals in these words; ** The captain of the 
*¢ Athenians, who is in the interest of the king, and desires 
** your affairs may prosper, rather than those of Greece, has 
““sent me privately away, with orders to let you know, that 
“the Grecians in great consternation have determined to 
‘‘ betake themselves to flight; and that you have now an 
‘* opportunity of achieving the most glorious of all enterprises, 
«unless vour negligence opens a way to their escape. For 
*© being divided in their opinions, they will not oppose your 
‘* forces; but you will see those who are your friends, fighting 
‘‘ against those who are not of your party.”’ Sicinus faving 
thus delivered his message, departed immediately; and the 
enemy believing what he said, landed a considerable number 
of Persians in Psyttalea, an island lying between Salamis and 
the continent; and about midnight stretching the westwardlv 
point of their fleet towards Salamis, whilst those who were 
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about Ceos and Cynosura extended the other to Munychia, 
they shut up the whole coast with their ships. In this man- 
ner they disposed their fleet, that the Grecians finding no way 
to escape, might be all taken at Salamis, to compensate the 
loss of the Barbarians in the action of Artemisium; and 
landed the Persians in Psyttalea, to the end that, as they 
expected the most part of the disabled ships and distressed 
men would be driven thither, because that island is situate 
near the place where the battle was like to be fought, they 
might be ready to save whatever they thought fit, and to_de- 
stroy the rest But these things they endeavoured to conceal 
from the Grecians, and passed the whole night without sleep 
in making all necessary preparations. Considering the event 
of this war, I have nothing to say against the truth of oracles; 
resolving not to attempt to invalidate so manifest a prediction. 


When circling ships shall join the sacred shore 
Of Artemis to Cynosura's coast, 
Just vengeance then shall reach the furious youth, 
True son of violence, who vainly proud 
: Of ravag’d Athens, insolently thought 
That all must stoop to his audacious rage. 
For clashing swords shall meet, and Mars shall stain 
The foaming billows with a purple gore. 
Then Saturn's son and victory shall bring 
A glorious day of liberty to Greece. 


These words of Bacis are so clear, that I dare not dispute the 
veracity of oracles, nor shall admit the objections of others. 
In the mean time the generals at Salamis continued their 
debates with great animosity, not knowing that they were sur- 
rounded by the ships of the Barbarians. But when day was 
come, they saw the enemy so disposed, as if they designed to 
make towards the shore: and whilst they were still in council, 
Aristides the son of Lysimachus arrived from Atgina. He 
was en Athenian; but voted into exile by the people; and 
yet, for as much as I have learnt of his manners, he was the 
best and justest man in Athens. This person coming to the 
place where the council sat, sent for Themistocles out, who 
was not his friend, but rather the fiercest of his enemies; yet 
the greatness of the impending danger made him forget their 
former enmity, and resolved to confer with him; because he 
had heard that the Peloponnesians were determined to retire 
with the flect to the isthmus. When Themistocles came out, 
Avistides said, ‘© We ought at this time, and on ali occasions, 
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‘© to contend, who shall do the greatest service to our country. 
‘¢ J] assure you, that to say little or much to the Peloponnesi- 
‘¢ ans about their departure, is the same thing: for I tell you 
“ as an eye-witness, that neither Eurybiades himself nor the 
‘¢ Corinthians can now retire, if they would; because we are on 
‘¢ all sides inclosed by the enemy’s fleet. Go in again there- 
‘¢ fore, and acquaint the council with our condition.” Themis- 
tocles answered, *‘ Your admonition is exceedingly grateful, 
‘s and the news you bring most acceptable. For you tell me 
“© you have seen that, which I desired should come to pass 
‘above all things. Know then, that what the Medes have 
‘¢ done, proceeds from me. For necessity required, that those 
‘¢ Grecians who would not fight voluntarily, should be com- 
‘* nelied to an engagement against their will. But since you 
“ have brought so good news, let the council hear it from 
** yourself: because 1f I should be the reporter, they would 
«‘ think it a fiction, and I shall not persuade them that the 
‘¢ Barbarians are doing such athing. Go in therefore, and in- 
‘form them of the fact: if they believe you, nothing better 
‘* can happen: if not, we are still in the same condition; for 
‘‘ they have no way open to escape by flight, if, as you say, we 
‘‘ are already encompassed on all sides.”” Accordingly Aristi- 
des going in, gave the same account to the council, acquaint- 
ing them that he came from Aigina, after he had with great 
difficulty made his passage, and eluded the vigilance of the 
enemy, who with the whole navy of Xerxes had entirely en- 
compassed the Grecian ships. He counselled them therefore 
to prepare themselves with all diligence for their defence; and 
when he had said this, he retired. But yet, the dissension 
continued among the eae te and the greater part gave no 
credit to the report, till a Tenian ship commanded by Panz- 
tius the son of Sosimenes, arriving from the enemy to join the 
“Grecians, discovered the whole truth; and for that action the 
name of the Tenians was engraved upon the tripos consecrated 
at Delphi, among those who defeated the Barbarian. By the 
addition of this ship, and that of Lemnos, which came over at 
Artemisium, the Grecian fleet now amounted to three hun- 
dred and eighty sail; for before they wanted two of that num- 


The Grecians believing the account they received from the 
Tenians, prepared for an engagement; and at day-break called 
a general assembly of the men at arms; in which Themi- 
stocles having first declared the hopes he had of a prosperous 
event, framed all his discourse to shew the difference between 
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actions of the greatest glory, and those of less importance; 
animating them to choose the most noble, as far as the nature 
and condition of man permit. When he- had finished his 
speech, he encouraged them to return on board; which they 
had no sooner done, than the ship they had scent to Abgina 
with orders touching the ALacides, returned to Salamis; and 
at the same time the Grecians weighed all their anchors. 
The Barbarians seeing them coming out, advanced with dili- 
gence; but the Grecians continued Yuffing, and bearing ppon 
the stern; when Aminias an Athenian of the Pallenian tribe 
breaking out of the line, fell in among the enemy, and fastened 
the grappling iron to one of their ships; which the rest per- 
ceiving, and that there was no other way to biing him off, they 
made up to his assistance; and thus the Athenians say the 
fight began. But the Avginetes affirm that the ship which 
went to Aégina with the instructions about the {acides, was 
the first engaged. There 1s also a report that a phantom ap- 
peared in the shape of a woman, encouraging the Grecians 
with so loud a voice, that she was heard by all the flect, after 
she had first reproached them in these words; ‘ Infatuated 
*‘ men! how long will you rest upon your oars, and forbear 
“to advance?’ In the order of battle, the Phoenicians were 
placed on that wing which fronted the Athenians, and ex- 
tended westward towards Eleusis. ‘The Ionians were ranged 
on the other point, facing the Lacedemonians, and stretching 
towards the east and the Pireecus. Of these some few, per- 
suaded by the admonition of Themistocles, voluntarily omit- 
ted to perform their part. Yet the greatest number did their 
best: and I could give the names of many captains who took 
ships from the Grecians, though I shall mention no more than 
Theomestor the son of And:odamas, and Phylacus the son 
of Histizus, both Samians. I name these two, because 
Theomestor was afterwards made Tyrant of Samos by the 
Persians, for his service on this occasion; and Phylacus was 
not only admitted into the number of those, who by deserv- 
ing well of the king, are called among the Persians Orosanges; 
but rewarded with large possessions in land. And such were 
the recompences of these two commanders. Nevertheless this 
numerous fleet was defeated at Salamis, and received a ter- 
rible blow, principally from the Athenians and the Atginetes. 
For the Grecians observed so good order, and such a steady 
conduct in the fight, whilst the Barbarians fought in a dis- 
orderly manner, and without judgment, that no other event 
could be expected. Yet the enemy shewed far more courage 
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that day, than they had done before on the coast of Euboga, 
or at any other time; every one exerting himself vigorously, 
in fear of the kimg’s displeasure, because they all imagined 
that their actions were observed by him. I cannot exactly 
relate, how each particular person, either of the Grecians or 
Barbarians, behaved himself in this engagement: but an ad- 
venture happened to Artemisia, which sei ved to augment her 
credit with Xerxes. For when the king’s fleet was in the 
utmost confusion, Artemisia finding she was chased by an 
Athenian ship, and not knowing whither to fly, because she 
had those of her own party in front, and the enemy in the 
rear, contrived to do a thing which turned to her great ad- 
vantage. As she fled from the Athenian, she drove directly 
upon a ship of her own side, belonging to the Calyndians, 
and having their king Damasithymus on board: but whether, 
on account of a contestation they had together at the Helles- 
pont, she purposely run down his ship, or whether the Calyn- 
dians were in her way by accident, I cannot affirm: however, 
the ship went down to rights, and Artemisia had the good 
fortune to reap a double advantage by that blow. For the 
captain of the Athenian ship, when he saw the Barbarian sunk, 
concluding Artemisia’s ship to be a Grecian, or at least one 
that had abandoned the enemy to jom with the Grecians, 
gave over the chace, and left her: by which means Artemisia 
not only escaped the danger, but advanced her reputation 
with Xerxes by a bad action. For they say, that when the 
king, who was spectator of the exploit, had taken notice of 
the ship which gave the shock, one of those about him said, 
‘. Sir, you see with what covrage Artemisia fights, and has 
‘© sunk one of the enemy’s ships.” Then the king asking, if 
indeed Artemisia had done that action? they answered, that 
they knew the flag perfectly well; still imagining the lost ship 
to be an enemy. For to the rest of her good fortune, which 
I mentioned before, this also was added, that none of the 
company belonging to the Calyndian ship survived to accuse 
her. So that when Xerxes heard their answer, he is reported 
t@ have said, “* My men have fought hke women, and my 
“women like men.” In this battle Arnabignes, the son of 
Darius and brother of Xerxes, was killed, with great numbers 
of illustrious men, as well Persians and Medes as their confe- 
derates. On the part of the Grecians the slaughter was 
not great; because those who Jost their ships, and survived 
the fate of war, saved themselves by their skill in swimming, 
and got ashore at Salamis; whe:eas most of the Barbarians, 
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being ignorant of that art, perished in the sea. The greatest 
loss the enemy sustained, began after their headmost ships 
were put to flight; for those who lay astern, endeavouring to 
come up into the van, that they might shew the king some 
proof of their courage, fell foul upon their own flying ships. 
In this confusion, some Pheenicians, whose ships were de- 
stroyed, going to the king, told him the Ionians had betrayed 
all, and been the cause of their disaster: but contrary to their 
expectation, the punishment they designed to bring upon the 
Ionian commanders, fell upon the accusers pieuneclces. For 
whilst they were yet speaking, a Samothracian ship attacking 
one of Attica, sunk the Athenian; and a ship of Adgina com- 
ing up in that instant, sunk the Samothracian. But the Sa- 
mothracians being armed with javelins, poured in such a 
shower from the sinking vessel upon the Atginetes, that ven- 
turing to board the conquering ship, they carried her. ‘This 
success saved the Ionians: for Xerxes having seen them per- 
form so great an action, turned about to the Phoenicians ; 
and being above measure troubled, and ready to fling the 
blame every where, commanded their heads to be struck off; 
that they might no more accuse those, who had fought better 
than themselves. He sat upon the descent ofa hill called Afga- 
leos, over against Salamis ; and whenever he saw a remarkable 
action done in the fight by any one of his officers, he made 
enquiry touching the man, and caused his secretaries to write 
down his name, his family, and his country. But not satisfied 
with the slaughter of the Phoenicians, he added that of Aria- 
ramnes, a Persian and his favourite, who bad been present at 
their death. In the end the Barbarians betaking themselves 
to open flight, made the best of their way towards Phaleron. 
But the Auginetes waiting for them in their passage through 
the straits, gave memorable proof of their valour; and as the 
Athenians destroyed those flying ships, which ventured to re- 
sist in the confusion; the Adginetes did no less execution upon 
those, which escaped out of the battle. So that for the most 
part, when any ship happened to avoid the Athenians, they fell 
into the haads of the Aiginetes. In this rout the ship of ‘Thg- 
mistocles giving chace to one of the enemy, came up with an- 
other commanded by Polycritus of AEgina the son of Crius, as 
he was ready to attack a Sidonian ship, which proved to be the 
same that took the guard-ship of the Afginetes near Scyathus, 
with Pytheas the son of Ischenous on board; who being co- 
vered with wounds, was exempted from death by the Persians 
in admiration of his valour, and kept prisoner in the ship. In 
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this action the Sidonian me was taken with all the men on 
board, and by that means Pytheas returned safe to Atgina. 
But when Polycritus saw the Athenian ship, which he knew 
to be the admiral by the flag she carried, he called aloud to 
Themistocles, and in a jesting manner bid him take notice how 
the Aiginetes favoured the Medes. In the mean time the Bar- 
barians, with the ships they had left, fled in great disorder to- 
wards their land-forces, and arrived at Phaleron. Among the 
Grecians that fought this battle, the Atginetes were most 
commended; and next to these, the Athenians: among the 
captains, Polycritus of AEgina; and among the Athenians, 
Eumenes of the Anagyrasian, with Aminias of the Pallenian 
tribe; who gave chace to Artemisia; and if he had known she 
had been in the ship, would not have given over the pursuit, 
till either he had taken her, or she him. For the Athenians 
had given orders to that purpose to all their captains, and pro- 
mised a reward of ten thousand drachmas to the person who 
should take her alive; resenting with great indignation, that 
a woman should make war against Athens. But, as I said 
before, she made her escape, and with divers other ships ar- 
1ived at Phaleron. The Athenians say, that Adimantus the 
Corinthian general, struck with a panic fear in the beginning 
of the fight, put up all his sails, and betook himself to flight ; 
that the Corinthians, seeing their leader run, bore away after 
him; and when they had reached the temple of Minerva at 
Sciras in Salamis, a frigate magnificently adorned fell in with 
their squadron: that when they found she made no discovery 
whence she came, nor had brought any message to the Corin- 
thians from the army, they concluded the thing to be divine; 
for as soon as the frigate came up with their ships, those on 
board cried out, ** Adimantus, thou hast by thy flight deprived 
‘¢ the Grecians of the assistance of these ships, and art a trai- 
** tor to Greece; yet know, they shall conquer their enemies, 
‘* as completely as they desire.’’ That finding Adimantus gave 
no credit to their words, they added, that they would be con- 
tented to remain as hostages, and be put to death, if the Gre- 
cians were not victorious: upon which, Adimantus with the 
rest of the Corinthians returned to the fleet, but came not in 
till the work was done. This report is current among the 
Athenians; yet the Corinthians deny the fact, and affirm, they 
fought no less valiantly than the best; all the rest of Greece 
concurring to confirm their assertion. Whilst things were in 
this confusion on the coast of Salamis, Aristides the son of Ly- 
simachus, the Athenian, mentioned by me a little before as a 
1i 
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most excellent person, taking with him a considerable number 
of men, all of Athenian blood, who were drawn up along that 
shore in their arms, passed over to Psyttalea, and put to the 
sword all the Persians he found in the island. The Grecians, 
after the engagement by sea was over, brought to Salamis all 
the wreck that continued floating about that coast, and pre- 
pared for another battle, expecting the king would make. use 
of his remaining ships to that end. But the greater part of the 
broken vessels were carried by a coun to the shore of 
Colias in Attica; that not only those predictions of Bacis and 
Muszeus touching the success of the sea-fight might be veri- 
fied; but that also relating to the shattered remains rolling 
to that coast, which many years before had been delivered in 
these terms to Lysistratus, an Athenian augur, and concealed 
from all the Grecians: 


The Colian dames shail shake to see the oars 


This was to happen in the time of the king’s expedition. 
When Xerxes was informed of the loss he had sustained, he 
began to apprehend that some of the Ionians, either upon the 
suggestion of the Grecians, or from their own inclination, 
might go and break the bridge at the Hellespont, and by that 
means cutting off his retreat out of Europe, might bring his 
person into danger. Under these apprehensions he resolved 
upon his departure; but being willing to conceal his intentions 
both from the Grecians and from his own forces, he attempted 
to form a dyke extending down to Salamis; and having fast- 
ened togetber the Phoenician tenders, to serve for a bridge and 
a rampart, he prepared all things, as if he designed to fight 
another battle at sea. Every one that saw him thus employed, 
firmly believed he had determined to stay, and to carry on the 
war in person; except only Mardonius, who by the knowledge 
he had of the king's genius, was not ignorant of his intentions. 
Whilst Xerxes was making these preparations, he dispatched 
a message to the Persians, with an account of the misfortune 
which had befallen him. Nothing is found among men more 
expeditious than these messengers, invented by the Persians, 
and regulated in this manner. For every day’s journey they 
appoint a man with a horse-to be always ready to ride out 
that day; obliging him to perform his course with the utmost 
diligence, and not to be prevented either by snow, rain, heat, 
or the darkness of night. The first of these couriers delivers 
his"orders to the second, the second to the third, and so 
forward to the last; as the torch consecrated to Vulcan passes 
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from hand to hand among the Grecians. And this expedition 
by laid horses the Persians call Angarion. The first message 
which was brought to Susa from Xerxes, with the news that 
be had taken Athens, caused so great joy among the Persians 
there, that they strewed the streets with myrtle, burnt per- 
fumes, sacrificed, and abandoned themselves to pleasure. 
But the sécond messenger arriving, put them all into such a 
consternation, that they tore their clothes, and with incessant 
howlings and lamentations, threw all the blame upon Mardo- 
nius: not that the Persians were so much troubled for the 
disaster of the fleet, but they dreaded the danger of the king’s 
person; and continued in their fears during all] the time that 
passed between this message and the return of Xerxes. In 
the mean time Mardonius, seeing Xerxes much disturbed at 
the unhappy event of the sea-fight, and conjecturing he had 
meditated his escape from Attica, began to think he should 
suffer the penalty of having persuaded the king to make war 
against the Grecians; and therefore that nothing could bé 
more advantageous to him, than to put all to the hazard, and 
either to conquer Greece, or die with glory in so great an 
attempt. Reflecting upon these things, and inclining to be-~ 
lieve he might subdue Greece, he addressed himself to the 
king in these words; ‘ Sir, be not disturbed, nor think you 
*© have received so great a loss by the late action; for we are 
“6 not to determine this dispute with timber, but with men and 
‘horses. None of those, who imagine they have given us a 
‘¢ finishing blow, will quit their ships to appear against you in 
‘‘ arms by land; neither have we any thing to fear from those 
<“¢ of the continent, because they have paid so dear already for 
‘‘ their resistance. If then you think fit, we will now make 
‘¢ an attempt upon Peloponnesus; or if you had rather take 
“‘ time to consider of that enterprise, you may do so without 
«‘ hazard: only be not discouraged; for the Grecians have no 
‘‘ way to exempt themselves from rendering a severe account 
‘s of their past and present actions, and must submit to be 
‘‘ your servants. In this manner I would advise you to act: 
‘¢ but if you have determined to return and to withdraw the 
‘¢ army, i have other counsel to offer on that subject. Above 
“ all things, Sir, let not the Persians be exposed to the deri- 
‘<< sion of the Grecians; for they have brought no disaster 
© upon your affairs, nor can you charge us with want of cou- 
“rage on any occasion. If the Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
«¢ Cyprians, and Cilicians, have behaved themselves ill, their 
‘* faults are not to be attributed to the Persians. Since there- 
r12 
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‘ fore the Persians cannot be justly blamed, let me persuade 
* you, if you have resolved your return, to take with you the 
‘S greatest part of the army, and to leave me three hundred 
*¢ thousand chosen men; with which I take upon me to reduve 
¢¢ all Greece to your obedience.” Xerxes having heard these 
words with as much joy and satisfaction, as his despondency 
had been great, told Mardonius he would consider his prepo- 
sitions, and let him know which of the two he should approve. 
To that end, after he had called together a council of Per- 
sians, he determined to send for Artemisia, in order to consult 
with her also, because she alone seemed to have understood 
the measures that ought to have been taken before. When 
Artemisia came, Xerxes ordered the council and ards to 
withdraw, and spoke to: her in these terms. ‘* Mardonius 
*‘ encourages me to a, here, and to attack Peloponnesus; 
‘‘ telling me, that the Persians are not at all guilty of the 
** defeat I have received; but wish for an occasion to give me 
«© demonstration of their valour. ‘This enterprise he counsels 
‘© me to attempt; or else, with three hundred thousand men 
‘* chosen out of my forces, he himself proposes to conquer 
‘¢ Greece for me, and desires I would return home with the 
“rest of the army. You therefore, who gave me such prudent 
*‘ counsel in dissuading me from hazarding a battle at sea, 
“© advise me now, which of these two propositions you think 
‘© most advantageous to my affairs.”” To this demand Arte- 
misia answered; * Sir, I am under no little difficulty how to 
‘© give you the good counsel you desire; yet considering the 
** present state of things, I am of opinion you should return 
s* home, and leave Mardonius here with the troops he requires, 
s© if he will take this enterprise upon him. For if he conquers 
« these countries, as he promises, and all things succeed to 
“ his mind, the honour, Sir, will redound to you, because 
«‘ your servants were the instruments of the success. But if, 
** contrary to the expectation of Mardonius, the event should 
** prove unprosperous, the misfortune cannot be great, so long 
*¢ as you survive, and your own affairs are safe at home. For 
*‘ whilst you and your house are in being, the Grecians will 
6‘ “Me often driven to run the utmost hazards to preserve them- 
‘fgelves. So that whatever disaster may fall upon Mardonius 
st is of no importance: neither could the Grecians call them- 
‘¢ selves conquerors, thongh they should apes to destroy 
“your slave. In a word, having burnt Athens, which was 
‘the thing you proposed to do in this war, you may with 
‘‘ reason return home.” ‘This counsel being so a e to 
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the inclination of Xerxes, pleased him exceedingly; for his 
ears were so great, that if all the men and women of the 
world had advised Him to stay, I believe he would never bave 
consented. He applauded the wisdom of Artemisia’; and 
when she had taken leave, she departed for Ephesus with 
some of his natural sons, who had accompanied him in his 
expedition. With these children he sent Hermotimus their 
governor, by descent a Pedasean, and among the eunuchs 
inferior to none in the king’s favour. ‘The Pedaseans inhabit 
above Halicarnassugz; and it is said that when any calamity 
is, within a certain time, to fall upon themselves and all those 
who live about their city, a great beard shoots from the chin 
of Minerva’s priestess ; which  pradioy has been seen twice in 
that place. Hermotimus was born among these Pedaseans ; 
and of all the men we know, revenged himselfin the severest man- 
ner for an injury he had received. He was taken by an enemy, 
and sold to one Panionius a Chian, who lived bya most infamous 
practice. For whenever he purchased boys of excellent beauty, 
he castrated them, and sold them at Sardis and Ephesus for 
immense sums; because the Barbarians set a greater value 
upon eunuchs than upon others, on account of their fidelit 
in all respects. Among the many Panionius had cnncrate 
Hermotimus was one; yet not being unfortunate in every 
thing, he was sent from Sardis with other presents to the 
king; and in time became the greatest favourite of all his 
eunuchs. Whilst Xerxes was at Sardis, preparing to lead his 
army against Athens, Hermotimus went on some occasion to 
Atarneus, a town of Mysia, possessed by the Chians, and 
found Panionius there. He knew him; and, entertainin 
him with much discourse, in a friendly manner, acquaint 
him first with the many felicities he had acquired by his 
means, and promised him great things in requital, if he would 
come to his house, and bring his sons with him. Panionius 
heard all this with satisfaction, and accordingly came with his 
wife and children. But when Hermotimus saw the whole 
family in his power, he said, “* O thou, who hast to this time 
“‘ sustained thy most wicked life by transcending all others in 
“a detestable commerce, what had I or any of my ancestors 
‘¢ dene to thee, or thine, that of a man, thou hast made me 
*“ nothing? Thy opinion surely was, that the Gods would net 
*‘ see that action: but they, for thy crimes, have now deli- 
“‘ vered thee into my hands with so much justice, that thou 
** canst have no colour to complain of the punishment I shail 
“ inflict upon thee.” When he had thus upbraided bim, he 
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ordered hie four sons to be brought in, and compelled the 
father to castrate them in his presence. Panionius, cen- 
strained by inevitable necessity, did as fe commanded; and, 
after he had done, his sons,were forced to do the same to hin. 
In this manner Hermotimus was revenged, and Panionigs 
punished in the way he deserved. Xerxes having committed 
his sons to Artemisia’s care, in order to be conducted to 
Ephesus, sent for Mardonius, and bid him choose what 
forces he would out of the army, that he might be able to 
perform the things he had promised. Nothing more was done 
that day; but in the night, the generals, by the king’s order, 
sailed with the fleet from Phaleron, making towards the Hel- 
lespont, with all possible diligence, to preserve the bridges, 
over which he was to pass in his return. ‘The Barbarians, as 
they sailed by Zoster, imagining the little promontories they 
saw on that coast to be ships of war, dispersed and fled for a 
considerable time; but afterwards, perceiving they were pro- 
montories, and not ships, they rallied again, and pursued their 
voyage. The next morning, the Grecians, seeing the enemy’s 
land forces still encamped in the same place, supposed their 
fleet to be at Phaleron; and therefore, in expectation of 
another engagement, prepared to defend themselves; when, 
being informed of their departure, they presently determined 
to sail in quest of them. But coming up to Andros, without 
having discovered any of the enemy’s ships, they called a coun- 
cil of war; in which Themistocles moved, that, shaping their 
pursuit by the way of the islands, they would make directly to 
the Hellespont, and destroy the bridges. But Eurybiades was 
of a contrary opinion, and said, that nothing could be more 
destructive to Greece, than to break those bridges; for if the 
Persian, intercepted by that means, should be constrained to 
continue in Europe, he would certainly make some attempt ; 
because by inaction he could neither advance his affairs, nor 
open a way to his return; but his army must inevitably perish 
by want: that if he should be the aggressor, and enter upon 
action, all the cities and nations of Europe must probably be- 
come an accession to his empire, cither by force or by a pre- 
ceding agreement; and for provisions, the annual produce of 
Greece would furnish him sufficiently: that being of opinion 
Xerxes would not willingly continue in Europe after the de- 
feat he hed received at sea, he was for favouring his flight, 
till be should arrive in Asia: after which he advised them to 
earry the war thither, and compel him to fight for his own 
territories. To this opinion the othcr captains of the Pelo- 
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ponnesians unanimously adhered; and Themistocles finding 
he could not persugge the greater number to sail for the Hel- 
lespont, addressed Wimself. to the Athenians; who of ali the 
allies being most averse from suffering the enemy to escape, 
were disposed to proceed thither with their own ships, if the 
rest should refuse to concur in that design. ‘* I have often 
<< seen,”’ said he, * and much more often heard, that men, 
‘‘ constrained by unavoidable necessity, have fought again, 
* and repaired their former lasses. Since therefore we have 
¢s found means to repel that cloud of men which threatened us 
‘“< and all Greece, let us no longer pursue those that fly: for 
‘¢ this success is not owing to our own force, but to the Gods 
‘© and to the heroes, who were too jealous to permit one man 
‘© to be king both of Asia and Europe: a man of such impiety 
¢¢ and insolence, that he burnt all places, sacred and profane, 
** without distinction; overthrew the images of the Gods; and 
‘* attempted to chastise the sea with stripes and fetters. Since 
«‘ then our affairs are in so good condition, that we have quite 
‘¢ driven out the Barbarian, let us continue in Greece, and 
«¢ taking care of ourselves and our families, rebuild our houses, 
<‘ and sow our lands with diligence; deferring our expedition 
“‘ to the Hellespont and to Ionia till the beginning of the next 
“spring.” This turn Themistocles gave to his discourse, in 
order to insinuate himself into the favour of the Persian, that 
he might have a place of refuge if any misfortune should 
overtake him at Athens, as afterwards fell out: and though 
his words were counterfeit, yet he persuaded the Athenians; 
who having always thought him a wise man, and now seeing 
such manifest proofs of his consummate prudence and excel- 
lent counsels, were entirely disposed to believe him in every 
thing. But after they had assented to his opinion, he pre- 
sently sent off certain persons in a sloop, and among them 
that Sicinus I mentioned before, with orders to carry a mes- 
sage to the king, and not to discover it to any other person, 
whatever torture they might endure. When they arrived in 
Attica, the rest continued on board, and Sicinus going alone 
to the king, said, ‘* Themistocles the son of Neocles, general 
‘s of the Athenians, the most wise and valiant of all the con- 
*¢ federates, sent me to tell you, that being desi1ous to do you 
“< 9, good office, he has prevailed with the Grecians to desist 
*‘ from the resolution they had taken to pursue your ships, 
*‘ and to destroy your bridges on the Hellespont; so that you 
‘¢ may now retire at your leisure.”” And after he had deli- 
vered his message, they all returned to Themistocles. 
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The Greciins having thus determined neither to continue 
their pursuit, nor to sail for the Hellespont to break the 
enemy’s bridges, besieged Andros, withH™intention to destroy 
that city; because the Andrians were the first of all the 
islanders who refused to give money to Themistocles. For 
when he told them that the Athenians were come thither ac- 
companied by two great deities, Persuasion and Force, and 
that therefore they must part with their money; the Andrians 
answered, that the Athenians having such useful goddesses, 
were great and prosperous of course; but that the Andrians 
being confined to a narrow slip of land, and having two un- 
profitable goddesses, Poverty and Impossibility, always re- 
siding in their island, and fond of living among them, should 
give no money so long as they had such deities; adding that 
the power of Athens was not greater than their inability. 
Thus they answered; and for refusing to give money, were 
besieged. During which time Themistocles, incessantly covet- 
ing more wealth, sent threatening messages to the other 
islands, by the same persons he had employed before to the 
Andrians, with orders to demand money in the same terms; 
and to let the islanders know, that if they refused to send him 
the sum he required, he would bring the Grecian forces 
against them, and destroy their countries. By these menaces 
he extorted great riches from the Carystians and from the 
Parians; who being informed that the Andrians were be- 
sieged for corresponding with the Medes, and that Themisto- 
cles was in the greatest reputation of all the generals, terrified 
with apprehensions of his indignation, sent him the money 
he demanded. Whether any more of the islanders gave 
him money or not, | cannot affirm; but I am of opinion 
that some others did, and that these were not the only peo- 
ple that complied. Yet for all this the Carystians could not 
avoid their ill fortune, though the Parians escaped the visit of 
the army by pacifying Themistocles with money. Thus in a 
clandestine manner, and without the participation of the other 
generals, ‘IThemistocles demanded money of the islanders, be- 
ginning with the Andrians. 

The army of Xerxes having continued a few days in their 
camp after the sea-fight, marched back into Boeotia by the 
same way they came; because Mardonius designing to attend 
the king in his way, and seeing the season of the year impro- 
per for military action, inclined to winter in Thessaly, and to 
attack Peloponnesus early the next spring. Upon his arrival 
in Thessaly, he in the first place made choice of the ten thou- 
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sand Persians, who are called Immortal; but their general 
Hydarnes refused to stay with them, declaring he would 
not leave the king.® After these, he chose out of the Per- 
sians all the cuirassiers, and that body of a_ thousand 
horse which I mentioned before. Of the Medes, Saces, 
Bactrians, and Indians, he omitted none, either foot or 
horse: but of the other nations he took few; only choos- 
ing such as were of a promising aspect, or known to him 
by some remarkable action. Among the forces he chose, 
those of the Persian nation were most considerable, and 
wore bracelets and chains for ornament. Next to them, 
the Medes, not less numerous than the Persians, but inferior 
in valour. And thus, including the horse, he made up the 
number of three hundred thousand. But whilst Mardonius 
selected his army, and Xerxes stayed in Thessaly, an oracle 
was brought to Sparta from Delphi, admonishing the Lace- 
demonians to demand satisfaction of the king for the death of 
Leonidas, and to hear the answer he would give. Accord- 
ingly they immediately sent away a herald, who finding all 
the army of Xerxes in Thessaly, went to him, and said, 
** King of the Medes, the Lacedemonians and Heraclides of 
‘s Sparta require you to make reparation for killing their 
‘¢ king, whilst he endeavoured to defend the liberty of Greece.” 
At these words the king laughed; and after he had long for- 
borne to answer, pointing at last to Mardonius, ** There,” said 
he, ‘* is the man, who shall give them the satisfaction they de- 
** serve.””?’ When the herald had received this answer, he 
went away; and Xerxes, leaving Mardonius in Thessaly, 
marched with precipitation to the Hcllespont. His haste 
was so great, that he arrived at the passage in forty-five days, 
followed only by an inconsiderable part of the army. For 
among all people without distinction, and in all places that 
lay in their way, they plucked the corn and fruit they met 
with for their nourishment; but where they found no kind 
of fruit, pressed by extreme want, they fed upon the herbage 
that grew spontaneously on the ground, and ate even the 
bark and leaves, which they stripped from the trees, both 
wild and cultivated, leaving nothing behind. ‘This brought a 
plague into the army, with frequent dysenteries, and destroyed 
great numbers in their march. The sick Xerxes left in the 
cities, through which he passed, commanding the inhabitants 
to take care of them, and to furnish them with provisions. 
Some he left in Thessaly, others at Siris a Peeonian city, and 
some in Macedonia. But he could not recover the sacred 
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chariot of Jupiter, which he deposited there, as he was march- 
ing to invade Greece; for the Pzeonians having given it be- 
fore to the Thracians, told Xerxes, when he demanded the 
chariot, that those who inhabit the upper parts of Thrace, 
about the springs of the river Strymon, had taken it away, 
and the mares out of the pasture at the same time. In that 
country, a Thracian king of the Bysaltians and Chrestonians 
did an action of an extraordinary nature. For after he had 
declared he would not willingly be a slave to Xerxes, and 
commanded his six sons not to join in the expedition against 
Greece, he retired to the top of mount Rhodope. Neverthe- 
less, either in contempt of his command, or from a desire to 
see the war, they entered into the army of Xerxes, but at 
their return, the father, to punish their disobedience, caused 
ali their eyes to be put out. 

The Persians arriving at the .Bosphorus by precipitate 
marches through Thrace, passed over the Hellespont to Aby- 
dus in their ships; because they found their bridges broken 
and dissipated by a storm. But being now more plentifully 
furnished with provisions than before, they filled them<elves 
so immoderately, that this excess, together with the change of 
water, destroyed a great part of the remaining army, and 
Xerxes with the rest arrived at Sardis. Some relating this 
retreat in another manner say, that Xerxes went from Athens 
to Eion upon the Strymon, and made no more marches by 
land; but leaving Hydarnes to take care of conducting the 
army to the Hellespont, he went on board a Pheenician ship, 
and passed over to Asia: that in his vovage a violent wind 
arising, made so high a sea, that his ship being overcharged 
with numbers of Persians, who were above deck, was in im- 
minent danger from the storm: that Xerxes, fearing the event, 
called aloud to the pilot, asking him if he had any hope to 
save the ship; and that the pilot answered, “ Sir, I have none, 
“unless some way might be found to remove these passen- 
“© gers:” that the king having heard his answer, said to the 
Persians, “* Who among you will shew his love to the king, 
“6 and save my life, which now seems to be in your power ?”’ 
That when he had pronounced these words, all the Persians 
adored the king; and leaping into the sea, lightened the 
ship; by which means he arrived safe in Asia; that soon 
after his landing, he rewarded the pilot with a crown of gold 
for saving the king’s life; but commanded his head to be 
strack off for destroying so many Persians. Nevertheless this 
manner of relating the retreat of Xerxes is of no credit with 
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me, fur divers reasons; and especially on acconnt of the 
catastrophe of the Persians; for granting that the pilot said 
those words to Xerxes, yet hardly one man of a thousand will 
deny, that the king would have done thus: he would have 
sent down into ihe bode of the ship the Persians above deck, 
who were principal men of that nation, and would as certainly 
have thrown into the sea an equal number of Phcenicians, who 
were at the oar. But indeed hé returned to Asia by land 
with the rest of the army, as I said before: and to confirm 
this, we are assured that Xerxes in his return was at Abdera: 
that he made an alliance with the Abderites; and presented 
them with a scymeter of gold, and a gilded ship; to which 
the Abderites add, though I can by no means believe the thing, 
that he took off his girdle in their country for the first time, 
after his flight from Athens, not thinking himself safe before. 
Besides, Abdera is nearer to the Hellespont, than the river 
Strymon, or the city of Eion, where they say he embarked. 
In the mean time the Grecians, finding themselves unable to 
reduce Andros, departed tu Carystus, and after they had ravaged 
the country, returned to Salamis. There, in the first place, 
they set apart the spoil they intended to consecrate to the 
Gods, and among other things three Phoenician ships; one to 
be deposited at the isthmus, which continued there ta my time ; 
a second at Sunium, and the third they dedicated to Ajax at 
Salamis. After that, they parted the booty among themselves, 
and sent offerings to Delphi, of which a statue was made, 
twelve cubits high, holding the prow of a ship in one hand; 
and erected in that place, where Alexander the Macedonian 
stands in gold. When the Grecians had made their present 
to Delphi, they enquired of the God in the name of all, if he 
had received a grateful and satisfactory offering; to whch he 
answered, that from the rest of the Grecians he had, but not 
from the Atginetes, of whom he expected a due acknow- 
ledgment, for having behaved themselves with the greatest 
valour in the sea-fight. The Atginetes being informed of this 
answer, sent three stars of gold, which were affixed to a mast 
of solid brass, and are seen in a corner of the temple next to 
the bowl of Croesus. After the Grecians had thus disposed 
of the booty, they set sail for the isthmus, with a resolution to 
confer the accustomed honours upon the person, who should 
be found te have behaved himself best in this war; and ac- 
cordingly at their arrival, the captains brought in, and laid 
upon the altar of Neptune, the names of those they judged to 
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deserve the first and second place. But every one thinking 
he had performed his part best, every one wrote down his awn 
name first; and for the most part gave his second vote for The- 
mistocles. So that each general adjudging the first place to 
himself, in which they were single, left the second to Themiste- 
cles uncontested. And though the Grecians out of mutual jea- 
lousy would not determine this dispute, but returned to their 
several countries without coming to a decision; yet Themisto- 
cles was universally applauded, and obtained the reputation of 
the most prudent man in Greece. Nevertheless, because 
who fought the battle at Salamis, had not honoured him as he 
expected, he went presently away to Lacedemon, that he 
might there receive the honours he desired. The Lacedemo- 
nians received him splendidly, and paid him the greatest 
respects. They decreed the prize of valour to Eurybiades; 
of dexterity and prudence, to Themistocles; and therefore 
presented each with a crown of olive. They also gave The- 
mistocles the most magnificent chariot in Sparta; and after 
they had said much in his praise, three hundred eminent 
Spartans of the equestrian order attended him in his return, 
to the borders of Tegea; which is the single example we know, 
of a man accompanied by the Lacedemonians at his departure. 
But upon his return to Athens from Sparta, Timodemus of 
Aphidna, one of his enemies, though otherwise of no great 
figure, invidiously snatching the occasion, reproached e- 
mistocles with his journey to Lacedemon; and objected, that 
the honours he received from the Spartans, were not conferred 
on him for his own merit, but on account of the Athenians. And 
because he continued to repeat the same things with importunity, 
Themistocles at last answered him; ‘** The truth is,” said he, 
‘‘ were I of Belbina, I should not have received so much ho- 
“ nour in Sparta; nor you, though you are an Athenian.” 
Artabazus the son of Pharnaces, a man of great reputation 
among the Persians before, and of much greater after the 
battle of Platza; having with him sixty thousand men, drawn 
out of that army which Mardonius had chosen, conducted 
Xerxes to the passage; and after the king’s arrival in Asia, 
returned back, and encamped about Pallene. But because 
Mardonius, wintering in Thessaly and in Macedonia, was not 
willing to augment his camp with these men, Artabazus 
thou He to take that opportunity, to punish the-defection of 
Potidseans with the utmost rigour. For as soon as the 
ing had passed by, and the Persian fleet flying from Salamis 
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was. out of sight, they openly revolted from the Barbarians; 
and the inhabitants of Pallene did the same. For that cause 
Artabazus laid siege to Potideea; and suspecting the Olyn- 
thians would follow their example, besieged Olynthus also; 
which was then in the possession of those Bottizeans, who had 
been driven out of the bay of Therma by the Macedonians. 
These, when he had taken the city, he brought down into a 
morass, and put them all to death; after which he gave the 
government to Critobulus of Torone, by descent a Chalcidian ; 
and by that means the Chalcidians became masters of Olyn- 
thus. After the reduction of this place, Artabazus applied 
himself with more attention to the siege of Potidaea; and, as 
he was earnestly desirous to succeed in his attempt, ‘Timoxenus 
captain of the Scyonzans agreed to betray the city to him. 
Touching the beginning of their correspondence I can say 
nothing, because nothing is reported; but the event was thus. 
When Timoxenus had any thing to impart to Artabazus, or 
Artabazus to Timoxenus, they put a letter into the head of an 
arrow ; and afterwards affixing the feathers, shot the arrow into 
the place they had agreed upon. But the traitor Timoxenus 
was at last detected. For an arrow of Artabazus happening to 
fall in a wrong place, wounded one of the Potidzeans in the 
shoulder; upon which the multitude running together about the 
wounded man, as is usual in time of war, drew out the arrow, 
and having found the letter, carried it to the principal officers 
of the Potidzeans, and of the other Pallenians their confede- 
rates, who were then in the city. When they had read the 
letter, and discovered the author of the treachery, they de- 
termined, in favour of Scione, not to punish Timoxenus with 
death, lest the Scionzeans should ever after be accounted trai- 
tors. ‘Thus the treason of Timoxenus was detected: and as 
for Artabazus; after he had continued the siege during three 
months, the tides rose so high and lasted so long, that the 
Barbarians, seeing all the shore full of water and mire, retired 
towards Pallene: and when they had passed two parts in five 
of the march they had to make through that way, before they 
could arrive there, so great an inundation came pouring in 
from the sea, that the inhabitants say, the like never happened 
before, though more moderate floods are frequent on-that coast. 
Those that could not swim perished by the waters, and those 
that could, avere killed by the Potidzeans, who pursued them 
in boats. The cause of this inundation and disaster of the 
Persians is, by the Potidaeans, attributed to the indignities 
done by those who were drowned, to the image and temple of 
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Neptune, which stands in the suburbs; and to me they seem 
to have made a right judgment. The rest returned with Ar- 
tabazus to the camp of Mardonius in Thessaly; and such 
tin the fortune of those troops that were sent to conduct the 
ing. 

he remains of the fleet of Xerxes which fled from Sala~ 
mis arriving on the coast of Asia, landed the king with his 
army at Abydus; passed the winter at Cyme, and in the be- 
ginning of the next ensuing spring assembled at Sames, where 
some of the ships had been laid up. The fighting men they 
had on board, being for the most part Persians and Medes, 
were under the conduct of Mardontes the son of Bagzeus, 
and Artayntes the son of Artachseus, in conjunction with 
Amitres uncle to the latter. And, as they were extremely 
dispirited, and not compelled by necessity, they would not 
adventure to the westward; but continued at Samos with 
three hundred ships, including those of Ionia, to prevent the 
Ionians from revolting; not imagining that the Grecians 
would come thither, but be well contented to preserve their 
own country; because they had so readily retired, without 
pursuing the Persians, when they fled from Salamis. Thus 
despairing of victory by sea, and yet believing Mardonius 
with his land-forces would be more successful, they consulted 
together at Samos, what damage they might be able to do 
the enemy, and at the same time wete attentive to the event 
of his enterprize. But the spring coming on, and Mardo- 
nius in Thessaly, awakened the Grecians: and though their 
land-army was not yet assembled, they arrived at A¢gina with 
one hundred and ten ships; putting themselves under the 
conduct of Leutychides, descended from Menares, Agesilaus, 
Hippocratides, Leutychides, Anaxilaus, Archidamus, Anax- 
andrides, Theopompus, Nicander, Charilus, Eunomus, Poly- 
dectes, Prytanis, Euryphon, Procles, Aristodemus, Aristoma- 
chus, Cleodzeus, Hyllus, and Hercules. He was of the other 
branch of the royal family, and his progenitors were all kings 
of Sparta, except the four last, and the seven I mentioned 
immediately after Leutychides. Xanthippus the son of Ari- 
phron was general of the Athenians: and when all these ships 
were assembled at Atgina, certain Jonians arrived in the Gre- 
cian fleet; being the same persons, who a little before had 
been at Sparta, to desire the Lacedemonians to deliver Ionia 
from servitude; and of these Herodotus the son of Basilides 
was one. They bad been at the beginning seven; and having 
determined to kill Strattes, tyrant of the Chians, were disco- 
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vered by one of their accomplices; so that the other six with- 
drawing privately from Chio, went first to Sparta, and then 
to Atgina, beseeching the Grecians to sail to lonia; but could 
hardly prevail with them to advance to Delos. For all be- 
yond that place seemed terrible to the Grecians; who being 
ignorant of the countries, thought every part to be full of 
enemies, and that Samos was as far distant from them, as the 
columns of Hercules. Thus, because the Barbarians durst not 
venture to sail beyond Samos westward; nor the Grecians 
eastward beyond Delos, though earnestly pressed by the 
Chians; their mutual fears preserved the nations that lay be~ 
tween both. 

During the time of this voyage to Delos, Mardonius having 
passed the winter in Thessaly, and being ready to march out 
of that country, sent away a certain person of European ex- 
traction, named Mus; with order to contrive some means to 
get access to the oracles, and to consult for him. What ques- 
tions he commanded him to propose to the oracles I cannot 
determine, because fame is silent in that particular; but 1 am 
of opinion, that he sent to enquire about the affairs then de- 
pending, and not of other things. However, we are certain 
that this Mus arrived in Lebadia, and having corrupted a na- 
tive of the place, descended into the cave of 'Trophonius; that 
he procured access to the oracle of Abe in Phocis, and that he 
had been before at Thebes; where he consulted the Ismenian 
Apollo, offering such sacrifices as are used in Olympia, and 
bribed a stranger, not a Theban, to sleep in the temple of 
Amphiaraus. For none of the Thebans are permitted to con- 
sult there; because, when Amphiaraus left to their choice, 
whether they would have him for their prophet, or their ally, 
the Thebans rather chose to take him for their ally: and for 
this cause no Theban may sleep in his temple. In that time 
a surprising thing happened, as I was informed by the The- 
bans; they told me, that this Mus of Europus, as he went 
round to all the oracles, arrived at the temple of the Ptoan 
Apollo; which, though called by that name, belongs to the 
Thebans, and stands beyond the lake Copais, at the foot of 
the mountain, near the city of Acrazphia: that he had no 
sooner entered the temple, accompanied by three citizens, 
chosen by the public to write down the words of the oracle, 
than the archpriestess immediately spoke in a barbarous 
tongue; that when those Thebans who followed him stood 
amazed to hear a Barbarian language instead of Greek, and 
knew not what to do on that occasion, Mus suddenly snatched 
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the table-book they brought with them, wrote down the words 
of the priestess, which, they say, were in the Carian tongue; 
and after he had done, departed for Thessaly. 

When Mardonius had read the answers of the oracles, he 
sent Alexander the son of Amyntas, a Macedonian, to Athens; 
as well on account of his relation to the Persians, by the mar- 
riage of his sister Gygea to Bubares a Persian, who had by her 
a son named after his grandfather, Amyntas, to whom the 
king of Phrygia had given the revenues of Alabanda; as be- 
cause he was informed of the mutual friendship and _ hospita- 
lity that passed between him and the Athenians. This way he 
thought most effectual to gain the Athenians; and having not 
only heard that they were a numerous and valiant people, but 
believing they had been the principal cause of the late disaster 
of the Persians in the sea-fight, he hoped, with reason, that if 
he could bring them over, he should easily become master at 
sea; and being persuaded of the superiority of his Jand-forces, 
concluded, that he should be able to conquer Greece. Per- 
haps also the oracles counselled him to procure the alliance of 
the Athenians. However, for the reasons above mentioned 
he sent away Alexander, successor in the seventh generation 
of that Perdiccas, who obtained the monarchy of Macedonia 
in the following manner. Gauanes, Atropus, and Perdiccas, 
three brothers, descendants of Temenus, fled from Argos to 
Illyria, and from thence passing into the upper Macedonia, 
arrived in the city of Lebzea; where they entered into the 
king’s service for wages. One of them had the care of his 
horses; another, of his oxen; and Perdiccas, who was the 
youngest, kept the lesser cattle; for in ancient time, not only 
the people, but monarchs too, had little wealth. And, as the 
wife of this king made their bread, she constantly perceived” 
that of Perdiccas increased to double the quantity of the rest; 
which when she had long observed, she acquainted her hus- 
band with what she had seen. The king having heard her, 
and taking the thing for a prodigy portending some consider- 
able event, sent for the brothers, and commanded them to de- 
part out of his territories. ‘They answered, that in justice they 
ought to receive their salaries, and then they would readily go. 
But the king hearing them mention their salary, and at the 
same time seeing the sun shining through the chimney into the 
house, blasphemously said, * This I give you as a sufficient re- 
«‘ ward of your service;” pointing to the sun, as he pronounced 
those words. Gauanes and AZropus, the elder brothers, stood 
amazed at his discourse; but the youngest answering, *“* We ac- 
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* cept thy offer, O king,”? took out a sword, which he hap- 
pened to have about him; and having drawn a circle upon the 
floor round the brightness, made three several motions to put 
up the light of the sun into his bosom, and then departed with 
his brothers. After their departure, one of those who were 
present told the king what the youth had done, and that 
being the youngest he must have had some design in accept- 
ing his offer: which when the king heard, he fell into a great 
rage, and sent away men on horseback, with orders to pursue 
and kill the brothers. In this country is a river, to which the 
descendants of these Argians sacrifice in commemoration of 
their deliverance; because they had no sooner passed, than 
the stream ran so high and with such violence, that the horse- 
men could not possibly gct over. ‘The Temenides thus escap- 
ing, went to inhabit 1n another country of Macedonia, near 
the gardens that are said to have belonged to Midas the son of 
Gordias; where roses of sixty leaves each, and of a more fia- 
grant scent than any other, g:1ow naturally without cultiva- 
tion. If we may believe the Macedonians, Silenus was taken 
in these gardens; which are sheltered by a mountain called 
Bermion, inaccessible 1n winter. Here they began their first 
enterprizes; and after they had reduced these parts, they sub- 
dued the rest of Macedonia. From this Perdiccas, Alexan- 
der derived his blood in the following manner. Alexander 
was the son of Amyntas, Amyntas of Alectes, Alectes of Auro- 
pus, Afropus of Philip, Philip of Arwus, and Arzeus of Per- 
diccas, who acquired the kingdom. 

Alexander the son of Amyntas, aniving at Athens on the 
part of Mardonius, spoke thus to the Athemans. ‘ Men of 
«© Athens, Mardonius has sent me to tell you, that he has re- 
““ ceived a message from the king, containing these words: I 
*‘ forgive the Athenians all the injuries they have done me; 
‘and therefore, Mardonius, observe the following orders. 
<‘ Reinstate them in the possession of their own territories: 
‘© give them moreover whatever other country they shall 
‘s choose; let them govern by their own Jaws; and rebuild 
‘‘ all their temples which I have burnt, if they will come to 
‘““an agreement with me. MWHaving received these orders, I 
“am obliged to put them in execution, unless you prevent 
“me: and now, I myself would ask you, what madness 
‘* pushes you on to make war against a king you will never 
‘¢ conquer, nor always be able to resist? You are not igno- 
‘rant of the numerous forces and gieat actions of Xerxes; 
‘© you have heard of the army I have; and if you should 
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‘‘ happen to be victorious and to defeat us, which you can 
‘‘ never hope so long as you have the use of reason, another 
‘‘much more powerful will come against you. Suffer not 
*‘ yourselves then to be dispossessed of your country, and 
‘¢ continually alarmed for your own lives, by measuring your 
*¢ strength with the king; but be reconciled to him, since you 
‘¢ have now so favourable an opportunity in -your hands, from 
*¢ the present disposition of Xerxes. Enter therefore into an 
‘¢ alliance with us, sincerely and without fraud, and continue 
‘© to be a free people. ‘These, O Athenians, are the words, 
**‘ which Mardonuus ordered me to say to you. For my own 
*€ pnait, I shall not mention my constant affection to your state ; 
*‘ because you have had sufficient proof of that in fo: mer time. 
‘© I beseech you then, hearken to the counsel of Mardonuus; 
‘‘ for [ see you will not always be able to make war against 
‘© Xerxes. Had I not known this, I should never have un- 
‘‘ dertaken to bring you such a message. But the king’s 
‘© power is incomparably greater than that of all other mortals, 
‘‘and his reach so extensive, that, unless you immediately 
*‘ accept the favourable conditions he offers, I dread the con- 
«‘ sequence to you, who lying in the way of danger more than 
“any other of the confcdeiates, and possessing a country 
*‘ placed as a prize between the contending parties, must be 
‘‘ always most exposed to ruin. Let these reasons prevail 
‘¢ with you: and consider the important advantages you will 
“¢ receive, if the great king forgives you alone among all the 
‘¢ Grecians, and becomes your friend.’’ Thus spoke 4lex- 
ander. But the Lacedemonians having been informed that 
he was gone to Athens, in order to persuade the Athenians to 
an agreement with the Barbarian; and remembering the 
oracles had predicted, that they, together with the rest of the 
Dorians, should be ejected out of Peloponnesus by the Medes 
and the Athenians, were not a little afraid, that the Athenians 
would make peace with the Persian; and therefore resolved 
forthwith to send ambassadors to Athens, who happened to 
be present in this assembly. For the Athenians had pur- 
posely protracted the time of their meeting, that, as a point of 
decency, they might openly shew their intentions to the La- 
cedemonians; not doubting, that when they should hear of a 
messenger coming to Athens from the Barbarian to treat of 
peace, they would immediately send to them. By this means 
Alexander had no sooner finished his discourse, than the 
Spartan ambassadors speaking next said, “‘ The Lacedemo- 
‘*nians have sent us hither, to desire you not to introduce 
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“ innovations into Greece, nor to hearken to the propositions 
*‘ of the Barbarians; because such actions are altogether un- 
« just, and dishonourable in any of the Giecians; and least 
“of all becoming you, for many reasons. In the first place 
*¢ you were the authors of this war, against our Inchnation ; 
<¢ the dispute was about your territories; which is now spread 
‘‘through all Greece; and what can be more intclerable, 
« than that the Grecians should be brought into servitude by 
“means of the Athenians, who in all preceding timc have 
‘© been famous for dchvering many nations from oppression ? 
‘Ss We affectionately take part in your suiferings; we are 
‘‘ grieved to see you twice lose the produce of your lands, 
‘Sand be so long deprivcd of your families and habitations. 
‘¢ But in compensation, the Lacedemonians with the other 
‘‘ allies promise to provide subsistence for your wives, and all 
‘© other persons unfit to bear arms, and belonging to you, as 
‘© long as the war shall continue. Be not therefore seduced 
“‘ by the delustve colours, which Alexander the Macedonian 
‘has put upon the words of Mardonius. He acts in con- 
‘* formity to his condition: he helps the tyrant, because he is 
‘Satyrant himself But you ought to act in another man- 
‘‘ ner, if you judge rightly; because you know the Bai barians 
‘Shave no regard either to truth or justice.” When the 
Spartar? ambassadors bad thus spoken, the Athenians gave 
the following answer to Alexander; ‘* We know the forces of 
“the Medes are far greater than ours, and therefore that 
‘‘ insult was unnecessary. Yet, 1n order to preserve our li- 
‘‘ berty, we will defend ourselves as long as we can. But we 
‘¢ would have you forbear attempting to persuade us to treat 
with the Barbarian, because you shall never prevail. Go 
*¢ then, and tell Mardonuus, that the Athenians declare, they 
‘* will never make peace with Xerxes, so long as the sun shall 
** continue to perform his course; and that, trusting to the 
‘© assistance of the Gods and heroes, whose temples and images 
he has burnt in contempt, we resolve to resist him to the 
‘¢ last extremity. In conclusion, appear no more in the pre- 
‘‘ sence of the Athenians with such messages, nor exhort us 
‘** to detestable actions, under colour of doing us good offices. 
‘* For we are unwilling to use methods that may be uneasy to 
«* you, who are our friend, and engaged with us in a recipro- 
‘* cal hospitality.” This was their answer to Alexander; and 
to the Spartan ambassadors they said, “ If the Lacedemoni- 
‘sans have been apprehensive lest we should come to an ac- 
** commodation with the Barbarian, their thought was very 
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natural, as they are men; but such fears seem indecent in 
you, who know the sentiments of the Athenians. Not all 
the gold in the world, nor the greatest, richest, and most 
beautiful country, shall ever induce us to join with the Medes, 


‘¢ and to betray the liberty of Greece. Many and powerful 
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reasons forbid us to do this, even though we had the inclina- 
tion. The first and greatest is, that the temples and images 
of the Gods have been burnt, and laid in heaps of ruin. 
This we are under a necessity of avenging with the utmost 
rigour, rather than to make peace with the man who has 
perpetrated the crime. Besides, as the Grecians are of one 
blood and language; have the same altars and sacrifices; 
and altogether resemble one another in manners; the Athe- 
nians would act an unbecoming part, should they be the 
betrayers of Greece. In a word, be now informed, if you 
knew it not before, that so long as one Athenian is left alive, 
we will never make an accommodation with Xerxes. We 
acknowledge your provident care of us, in the willingness 
"ou express to furnish subsistence for our families, now we 

ave lost our houses and harvests; and return you thanks 
in as full a manner, as if we had received the benefit; but 
shall continue to make provision for ourselves, without 
being a burthen to you. At present, in regard to the con- 
dition of affairs, let your army march out with all possible 
expedition: for we are of opinion, that the Barbarian will 
not delay to invade our teriitories; but advance immediately, 
after he shall hear that we will do pone of the things he 
demands of us. The best way therefore that we can take 
is to prevent him, by marching into Boeotia with our forces, 
before he arrives in Attica ” 
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'THE Lacedemomans having received this answer from the 
Athenians, departed for Sparta; and when Mardoninus was 
informed by Alexander at his return how things had passed, 
he set out from Thessaly, and led his army with diligence to- 
wards Athens, taking with him the forces of all those places 
that lay upon his march. The Thessalians of most authority 
were so far from repenting of their former actions, that they 
pressed the Persian more than ever to go on with his enter- 
prize; and among them one Thorax of Larissa, who had 
served for a guide to Xerxes in his flight, now openly con- 
ducted Mardonius into Greece. When the Persian army 
arrived in Boeotia, the Thebans went to Mardonuus, and told 
him by way of advice, that then country of all other was 
most convenient for his camp, and that if he would continue 
there, and advance no farther, he might be master of Greece 
without hazarding a battle. That the Grecians, when unani- 
mous, were so strong, as hardly to be conquered by all man- 
kind, which he had already experienced. ‘ But if,”’ said 
they, * you will do as we advise, you may without difficulty 
“ frustrate their best concerted measures: send money to” 
‘‘ the principal persons of every city; for by that means you 
‘¢ will split Greece into factions, and then you may easily sub- 
‘*¢ due those who are not in your mterest, and the factious at 
‘‘the same time.” Such counsel the Thebans gave to Mai- 
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denias; but he, partly from a vehement desire he had to 
take Athens a second time, and partly out of vanity, ima- 
gining, that by firing the beacons 1n the islands, he should 
shew the king at Sardis that he was master of Athens, would 
not be persuaded. When he arrived in Attica, he found no 
Athenians there; but being informed that most of them were 
at Salamis, and on board the fleet, he took possession of the 
abandoned city in the tenth month after the king’s entrance. 
Being possessed of Athens, he dispatched Murichides a Hel- 
lespontine to Salamis, with the same instructions which Alex- 
ander the Macedonian had already carried to the Athenians ; 
not that he was ignorant of the little friendship they had for 
him, but hoping they would remit something of their haughti- 
ness, since Attica, reduced by the fortune of war, was now in 
his power. Accordingly Murichides arriving at Salamis, 
went into the council; and when he had spoken as he was in- 
structed by Mardonius, Lycidas, one of the senators, delivered 
for his opinion, that the best resolution they could take would 
be, to receive the propositions brought by Murichides, and 
refer them to the people. ‘This he said, either because he 
was corrupted by Mardonius with money, or because he was 
really’ of that opinion. But the Athenians, who were in the 
council, having heard his words, and those without being 
soon informed of what he had said, they all 1e,ented the thing 
with the highest indignation; and immediately gathering 
about Lycidas, stoned him to death; dismissing Murichides 
the Hellespontine without hurt. The Athenian women ob- 
serving the tumult that happened at Salamis on this occasion, 
and enquiring into the cause, were no sooner infoimed of the 
fact, than taking one another by the hand with mutual ex- 
hortations, they went without other inducement to the house 
of Lycidas, and stoned his wife with his children. The rea- 
son that moved the Athenians to go to Salamis was this. 
They had continued in Attica as long as they had any hope 
that the forces of the Peloponnesians would come to their as- 
sistance: but when they perceived their indolency and insup- 
portable delays, and were informed that Mardonius was 
already advanced into Boeotia, they transported themselves 
with their goods to Salamis. From thence they sent ambassa- 
dors to Sparta, to complain of the Lacedemonians for shewing 
no concern at the eruption of the Barbarian into Attica, and 
neglecting to join the Athenians with their forces, in order to 
oppose the common enemy in Beeotia. They were also to re- 
mind them of the great advantages the Persian had offered, if 
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the Athenians would embrace his interest; and to forewarn 
them, that unless they were succoured, they would find some 
remedy themselves. At the same time the Lacedemonians 
were employed in celebrating the festival of Hyacinthus, 
which they observe with great solemnity; and in building a 
wall for themselves upon the isthmus, which was already co- 
vered with battlements. In this conjuncture the Athenian am- 
bassadors, accompanied by those of Megara and Plata, 
arriving m Sparta, went to the ephori, and said, ** The 
‘© Athenians have sent us hither, with orders to speak thus to 
‘““you. The king of the Medes is willing to restore our ter- 
“ ritories; and not only to make an alliance with us upon a 
*¢ foot of equality, without fraud or dissimulation, but to give 
““us any other country we shall choose. Yet the reverence 
‘© we bear to the Grecian Jupiter, and our abhorrence of the 
“‘ crime of betraying Greece, have prevailed with us to refuse 
*‘ our consent, and to reject his offers; though, in requital, 
“6 we are injured and betiayed by the Grecians. We know 
‘> we should consult ovr own interest more, by making peace 
“with the Persian, than by continuing the war; but we will 
“never willingly come to an accommodation with him. 
‘¢ This is our way of demonstrating our sincere affection to 
“the Grecians. But you, who were then in the utmost con- 
‘* sternation, lest we should make our peace with the Persian, 
** were no sooner assured of oun constant resolution never to 
** betray Greece, and had built a wall for your own detence upon 
*‘ the isthmus, than you threw off all concern for the Athe- 
‘‘nians. For after you had promised to advance into Beeotia 
*‘ with us, in order to prevent the Persian, you left us to shift 
*¢ for ourselves, and looked upon the eruption of the Barba- 
‘rian into Attica with indifference. Hutherto the Athenians 
“are dissatisfied with you, for neglecting to do that which 
** was becoming: at present they exhort you to send your 
‘© forces to join them with all expedition; that having lost the 
*‘ opportunity of meeting the enemy in Boeotia, we may find 
“him in Attica, where the plain of Thria 1s the most commo- 
*“‘ dious place of all our territories for fighting the battle.” 
When the ephori had heard this message, they put off their 
answer to the next day, and from that to another; still pro- 
tracting the time from day to day, till ten days were passed ; 
during which all the Peloponnesians wrought with the utmost 
diligence at the isthmus, and finished the wall. I can give no 
other reason of the great industry they used to prevent the 
Athenians from taking part with the Medes when Alexander 
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the Macedonian was at Athens, and of their total neglect of 
them afterwards, than that having fenced the isthmus with a 
wall, they thought they had no farther need of the Athenians. 
Whereas, when Alexander went to Athens, their wall was not 
yet built; but they were hard at work, and much afraid of 
the Persians. At length things turned in the following man- 
ner, with relation to their answer and march. The day before 
the meeting of the last public asscmbly, Chileus of T'egea, a 
man of the greatest credit with the Spartans of any stranger, 
being told by one of the ephor: what the Athenians had.,said, 
spoke to them in these terms: ‘* The matter in short 1s thus: 
“Sof the Athenians divide from you, and join with the Barba- 
‘‘ rian, he will enter Peloponnesus by passages large enough, 
‘* notwithstanding the strong wall you have built upon the 
‘© isthmus: therefore hearken to the Athenians, before they 
‘* come, to any resolution that may be prejudicial to Greece.’’ 
Such was the counsel of Chileus; which the ephori having 
considered with attention, they immediately, the same night, 
and without speaking to the ambassadors, sent out five thou- 
sand Spartans, with seven helots to attend each, under the 
conduct of Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus. These forces 
should have been led by Plistarchus the son of Leonidas; 
but, because he was under age, they were committed to the 
care of Pausanias, who was his guardian and cousin-german. 
For Cleombrotus the father of Pausanias, and son to Anax- 
andrides, died in his return with the army, after they had 
built the wall upon the isthmus; from whence he decamped 
with his forces, because the sun was daikened in the heavens 
whilst he sacrificed for success against the Persian. Pausa- 
nias chose Euryanax the son of Doris, a man of his own blood, 
to assist him in the conduct of this army. ; 
When these forces were gone from Sparta with Pausanias, 
the ambassadors, knowing nothing of their departure, and de- 
signing to return forthwith to their principals, went early the 
next morning to the ephori, and said, ** You are here, O La- 
‘* cedemonians, at your ease, celebrating the festival of Hya- 
‘* cinthus, and diverting yourselves, whilst you betray your 
*‘ allies. But know, that the Athenians, injured by you, and 
«s destitute of succour, will make peace with the Persian on 
“such terms as they can obtain. "When we have done so, 
‘and are become the king’s allies, we shall be obliged to 
‘ march with him against whatever country he shall lead us; 
‘© and then you will sec the event of these counsels.” After 
the ambassadors had thus spoken, the ephori assured them 
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with an oath, that their army was in full march against the 
foreigners; for by that name they call the Barbarians; and 
that they doubted not they were already arrived at Orestia. 
The ambassadors not comprchending this discourse, desired 
to know their meaning; and being much surprised when they 
heard the whole truth, depar ted with all possible expedition 
to follow the troops. Five thousand tnen more, drawn out of 
the places adjacent to Lacedzemon, marched out at the same 
time to join Pausanias. 

Whulst these forces advanced in diligence towards the isth- 
mus, the Argians, who had befcre undertaken to Mardonius 
that they would prevent the Spartans from going out, hearing 
they were actually upon the maich under the conduct of 
Pausanias, dispatched the best courier they had to Attica; 
where, at his ariival, he spoke thus to Mardomus; ‘* The 
*¢ Armians have sent me to inform you, that the youth of La- 
‘* cedzemon are marched out, and that they could find no way 
“to hinder them: they wish you may take the most advan- 
‘Stageous measures in this emergency. When he had said 
these words, he went away, in oider to return home. But 
Mardonius having received this information, would not ven- 
ture to stay longer in Attica; where he had continued to that 
time, to see what the Athenians would do; and had neither 
intrenched himself, nor ravaged the country, being in daily 
expectation that the Athenians would make their peace. But 
now, finding he could not prevail with them, and undeistand- 
ing how things had passed, he withdrew his army out of 
Attica, before Pausanias arrived at the isthmus; having first 
sct fire to Athens, and demolished whatever remained standin 
of the walls, houses, and temples, lying all in heaps of ruin. 
Fle quitted Attica, because the country 1s not proper for ca- 
valry; and if he should have lost a battle, he had no way to 
get off except through narrow passes, in which a small num- 
ber of men might have intercepted his retreat. For these rea- 
sons he determined to retire to Thebes, and to fight in a coun- 
try commodious for horse, and friends to the Persians. In 
this manner he abandoned Attica; and in his retreat re- 
ceived a message, with information, that a body of a thou- 
sand Lacedemonians were gone towards Megara; which he 
no sooner undetstvod, than resolving to make his first at- 
tempt upon these, he turned his march that way, and sent 
out his horse before to scour the country. So far this 
Persian army penetrated into Europe westward, and no 
farther. 


After this, Mardonius, being informed by a sccond message 
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that the Grecian forces were assembled at the isthmus, re- 
turned back by the way of Decelia, having for his guides 
certain persons sent to him by the Boeotians from the country 
adjoining to the river Asopus. ‘They conducted him first to 
Sphendale, then to Tanagra, where he passed the night, and 
the next day to Colon, a place belonging to the Thebans. 
After his arrival, he ravaged their territories for provisions, 
though they were in the interest of the Medes; not out of en- 
mity to the Thebans, but compelled by necessity. For he 
resolved to intrench himself with his army, that he might 
have a place of refuge, in case he should not meet with 
the success he desired in a battle. His camp extended 
from Erythrea to the country of the Platezeans, by the way of 
Hysia, stretching along the river Asopus; and was strength- 
ened by a wall, of less circumference than one might expect, 
having only about ten stades on each front. While the Bar- 
barians were employed in this work, Attaginus the son of 
Phryno, a Theban, invited Mardonius with fifty of the most 
eminent Persians to a magnificent feast, which he had pre- 
pared at Thebes, and they came accordingly. The rest of 
this relation I heard from the mouth of Thersander of Orcho- 
menus, a man of great reputation among the Orchome- 
nians. He told me that he was one of fifty Thebans, invited 
by Attaginus to this feast; and that each person had not a 
table to himself, but that two men were placed at each, a 
Persian and a Theban: that after supper, in the midst of their 
cups, the Persian who sat by him asking him in the Grecian 
tongue of what country he was, and finding by his answer 
that he was of Orchomenus, said to him, ‘* Since we are com- 
‘¢ panions, in eating and drinking at the same table, I will 
‘‘ leave my opinion with you, that you may remember me, 
*“ and foreseeing the event, may prudently consult your own 
‘*‘ safety. You see these Persians now feasting here, and you 
‘* have seen the army we left encamped upon the river. Of 
*‘ all these you will see few survivors in a little time.” Ther- 
sander added, that the Persian having thus spoken, shed 
abundance of tears; and that he himself being much asto- 
nished at his words, asked him if these things should not 
rather be communicated to Mardonius, and to those Persians, 
who, next to him, were the most considerable of the army: to 
which he answered, ** That which God has determined, men 
‘* cannot avert: besides, among us the best advice prevails 
‘¢ with no man. Many of the Persians are convinced of these 
*¢ things; but we are necessitated to follow Mardonius; and the 
“6 most pernicious of all the evils that infest mankind is, when 
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‘he who understands much, has nothing in his power.’’ 
This relation I had from Thersander the Orchomenian, who 
told me at the same time, that he had given an account of his 
‘discourse with the Persian to divers others, before the battle 
was fought at Platza. e 
During the time Mardonius was encamped in Beeotia, all 
the Grecians of the adjacent parts that were in the interest of 
the Medes sent in their forces, and marched with him to 
Athens; except only the Phoceans, who had been constrained 
by necessity to take part with them, much against their incli- 
nation. But, not many days after his arrival at Thebes, they 
also joined him with a thousand men well armed, and led by 
Harmocydes, a citizen of principal authority among them. 
When they were arrived at Thebes, Mardonius sent out some 
horse, to order the Phoceans to encamp by themselves in the 
plain; which they had no sooner done, than all the cavalry of 
the aimy appeared in sight. By this means a rumour was 
spread among the Grecian forces with Mardonius, that the 
horse were ordered to massacre all the Phoceans with their 
javelins; and after the same had been also divulged among 
the Phoceans themselves, their captain Ha: mocydes, to awaken 
their courage, said, ‘* These men, O Phoceans, have a mani- 
** fest design to take away our lives; and I believe the Thes- 
‘6 salians are our accusers. Every one of you therefore must 
‘¢ exert himself to the utmost on this occasion; because we 
* ought rather to die resisting and doing something in our 
‘sown defence, than tamely to expose ourselves to suffer a 
*¢ most disgraceful death. Let us then convince some of these 
‘* Barbarians, that they are not a match for the Grecians, 
‘¢ whose murder they designed” ‘Thus Harmocydes encou- 
raged the Phoceans; and at the same time the horse having 
surrounded them on all sides, moved on in a hostile posture, 
brandishing their javelins; and some actually threw. But 
when they saw the Phoceans standing firm; drawn into the 
closest order, and fronting every way, they turned about and 
retired to their army. I cannot certainly tell, whether this 
cavalry vame to destroy the Phoceans at the desire of the 
Thessalians, and seeing them determined to resist, retired for 
fear of exposing their persons, coveiing their retreat with the 
pretext of orders for Maidonius; or whether they came only 
with a design to try the courage of the Phoceans. But after 
the return of the horse, Mardonius sent them a message in 
these words; “ Fear nothing, O Phoceans; you have given 
‘s manifest proof that you are men of valour, contrary to the 
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‘¢ information I had received. Bear the toils of this war with 
‘¢ resolution, and be assured that you shall never do more for 
‘sme and for the king than we will do for you.” Such was 
the event of this affair concerning the Phoceans. 

When the Lacedemonians were advanced to the isthmus, 
and encamped with their army; the other Peloponnesians, at 
least as many as had the comman cause at heart, having heard 
of their arrival, and perceiving the Spartans disposed to march 
on, thought they could not stay behind without disgrace. 
Accordingly, after they had perfurmed their sacrifices auspi- 
ciously, they all marched out from the isthmus; and advanc- 
ing to Eleusis, sacrificed again there, with the same fortunate 
presages, and continued their march, in conjunction with the 
Athenians, who, arriving from Salamis, had joined the Pelo-~ 
ponnesians at Eleusis. When they were advanced to Erythra 
in Boeotia, and perceived the Baibarians encamped by the 
river Asopus, they consultcd together, and placed their camp 
right against the enemy, at the foot of the mountain Cytheron. 
But Mardonius finding that the Grecians declined to come 
out into the plain, sent all his cavalry, commanded by Masis- 
tius, a man of great esteem among the Persians, and called by 
the Grecians Macisius, to insult their camp. He mounted a 
Nisean horse, that wore a bridle of gold, and all other furniture 
suitably magnificent. ‘The cavalry advancing to the camp of 
the Grecians, made their atacks by parties, in which they did 
great mischief, and challenged them under the name of women. 
ln these attempts the Megareans, who were accidentally posted 
in that part which was most accessible, and lay most exposed 
to the enemy’s horse, finding themselves hard pressed, sent a 
trumpeter to the Grecian generals, with a message, which he 
delivered in these terms. ‘*’The Megareans say thus; Friends 
‘* and allies, we are not able alone to sustain the efforts of the 
«© Persian horse, having had the same station from the begin- 
‘ning, in which we now are; and where we have hitherto 
*¢ maintained ourselves by our constancy and fortitude, though 
<‘ not without great difficulty: but now, unless you will send 
‘s some other forces to relieve us, we must abandon our post.” 
When the messenger had thus spoken, Pausanias sounded the 
Grecians, to see if any of them would voluntarily offer to 
march into that quarter to relieve the Megareans. But after 
they had all refused, the Athenians undertook the charge, 
with a body of three hundred chosen men, led by Olympiodo- 
rus the son of Lampon. These were they, who took upon 
them to dcfend that post, which the rest of the Grecians at 
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Erythra had declined; and being accompanied by a party of 
archers choven by themselves, fought the enemy for some time; 
till at last, as the cavalry continued to attack in squadrons, the 
horse of Masistius appearing before the rest, was wounded in 
the side with an arrow, and rising upright, impatient of the 
pain, threw his rider to the ground. The Athenians seein 
Masistius fall, immediately surrounded him; and having first 
seized his horse, killed him, as he endeavoured to defend him- 
self. Yet this they could not do presently; because he wore 
& cuirass underneath covered with mails of gold, and a purple 
cloke for his upper garment. They tried in vain to penetrate 
his cuirass; which an Atheman perceiving, thrust him into 
the eye, and by that wound he fell down and died. His own 
troops at first hnew nothing of his death; for they neither saw 
him, when he fell from his horse, nor when he was killed; 
nor even at the time of their retreat had they heard of the ac- 
cident. But coming to make a halt, they presently enquired 
for their general; because they perceived there was no com- 
mander; and as soon as they were informed of his fate, ani- 
mating one another, they all together pushed their horses 
against the enemy, in order to carry off the dead body. When 
the Athenians saw that they no longer attacked in parties, 
but with their whole force, they called out for succour to the 
1est of the army: yet before the infantry could come to their 
relief, the dispute about the body of Masistius was so sharp and 
unequal, that the three hundred, being unable to keep their 
ground, were obliged to retire. But after the Grecian forces 
came in to their assistance, the enemny’s horse, not daring to con- 
tinue the fight, abandoned the dead body, with many of their 
men killed upon the place; and retiring to the distance of about 
two stades to consult together, resolved to return to Mardo- 
nius; because they had then no general. When they arrived 
in the camp, Mardonius and all the army broke out into the 
loudest lamentations for the death of Masistius; cutting off 
not only their own hair, but that of their horses and cattle of 
draught. Their ejulations were heard over all Boeotia, as 
for the loss of a man, who next to Mardonius was in most 
esteem among the Persians, and with the king. In this man- 
ner the Barbarians lamented the death of Masistius, according 
to the custom of their own country. 

The Grecians having thus sustained and repulsed the ene- 
my’s;cavalry, were much encouraged; and because their men, 
out of a desire to view the body of Mazsistius, left their stations 
in great numbeis, they placed it on a chariot, and carried it 
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through every quarter of the camp; a spectacle deserving ad- 
miration, on account of his stature and comeliness. After this, 
they resolved to march down into the territories of the Pla- 
tecans, judging those parts much more commodious for their 
camp, than the country about Erythra, in divers respects, and 
especially, that they might be well supplied with water. For 
this reason having determined to encamp near the spring of 
Gargaphia, which is m that country, they marched with their 
arms by the foot of mount Cytheron, at a little distance from 
Hysia, into the territories of Platzea; where when they arrived, 
they encamped in a plain, intermixed with some smal! elevations 
of ground, near the Gargaphian spring, and the temple of the 
hero Androcrates; assigning a separate quarter to the troops 
of every nation. In the distribution of these stations a long 
dispute arose between the Tegeans and the Athenians; both 
sides claiming a right to be placed at the head of one of the 
wings, and alleging their ancient and late actions to justify 
their pretensions. ‘* We,” said the Tegeans, ‘* have always 
‘© been honoured with this post among the allies, whenever 
‘© the Peloponnesians have marched out with united forces, 
«‘ from the time in which the Heraclides attempted to return 
‘¢into Peloponnesus after the death of Eurystheus; and we 
‘¢ then obtained this dignity in the following manner. When 
«swe, in conjunction with the Achaians and Ionians of Pelo- 
*¢ ponnesus, had marched to the isthmus, and were encamped 
‘¢ in sight of the invaders, Flyllus said publicly, that they ought 
‘¢ not to expose the armies to the danger of a battle; but that 
‘¢ the Peloponnesians ought rather to pick out the man they 
<¢ should think the most valiant of all their camp to fight singly 
‘¢ with him, and so put an end to the dispute. ‘The Pelopon- 
‘<nesians accepted the condition; and an agreement, con- 
‘¢ firmed by an oath, was made between both armies in these 
«terms: If Hyllus conquer the Peloponnesian captain, the 
‘¢ countries that were possessed by his father shall be restored 
‘¢tohim; but if he be conquered, the Heraclides shall depart 
‘¢ with their army, and not endeavour to return into Pelopon- 
‘© nesus during the space of a hundred years. On this occa- 
‘¢ sion Echemus the son of #4ropus and grandson of Phegeus, 
‘ our king and general, being preferred by the confederates, 
‘¢ before all others to his great satisfaction, fought the duel, 
‘Sand killed Hyllus. By that action we stained of the Pelo- 
** ponnesians several great prerogatives, which we enjoy to this 
‘s day; and particularly that, of having the post of honour in 
* one of the wings, whensoever we should march out upon an 
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‘*‘ expedition by common consent. We pretend not to contest 
“ with you, O Lacedemonians; but are ready to give you the 
‘* preference, and to acquiesce in the choice you shall make: 
“¢ only we challenge the leading of the other wing, Becorene 
“to the custom of former times. Besides, though we shoul 

“© set aside the merit of the action we have mentioned, we are 
‘¢ yet more worthy of that station than the Athenians, on ac- 
‘¢ count of the many prosperous successes we have had in con- 
‘junction with your forces, as well as with others. For 
‘© these reasons we ought to obtain the second post of honour ; 
‘© and not the Athenians, whose actions, either old or new, 
‘‘ are no way comparable to ours.” ‘To this speech the Athe- 
nians answered: ‘* Weare not ignorant that these forces were 
‘* assembled, in order to fight the Barbarian, and not to dis- 
‘* pute about precedency: yet the Tegeans having thought fit 
to mention the great actions they have done both in ancient 
and latter time, have put us undcr a necessity of shewing you, 
that for our ancestors’ merit and our own, we ought always 
*‘ to be preferred before the Arcadians. We alone received 
*¢ the Heraclides, (whose captain these men boast to have killed 
‘‘ at the isthmus, ) after they had been rejected by all the Gre- 
‘** clans, to whom they applied themselves for protection, when 
they fled from the oppression of the Mycenians; and joining 
with them, we punished the insolence of Eurystheus, and de- 
teated the forces of those, who were then in possession of 
Peloponnesus. We made war upon the Cadmzans; in which 
having recovered the bodies of the Argians, who were killed 
in the expedition of Polynices against Thebes, and lay un- 
buried, we interred them at Eleusis, m our own country. 
We fought successfully against the Amazons, when arriving 
from the river Thermodon, they invaded Attica; and in 
the great actions perfo1med during the Trojan war, we were 
‘‘inferior to none. But to what purpose should we mention 
‘* these things? for perhaps those who were then valiant, may 
‘¢ have degenerated; and those who had little courage then, 
‘© may now be brave. ‘Therefore, to say no more cf the ac- 
‘¢ tions of our ancestors, let us see who we are at present: and 
“‘ certainly, though we could produce no other examples, as 
we can undoubtedly as many and as illustrious as any 
*< pneaple of Greece ; yet what we did at the battle of Marathon 
** renders us worthy of this and greater honour. For, with- 
out the assistance of the Grecians, we alone undertook that 
‘hazardous enterprize; fought the Persian with our own 
*‘ forces, and obtained a victory over the troops of six and 
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** forty nations. This single action gives us a just title to the 
“rank we claim. But because the present conjuncture is 
*¢ altogether improper for such contestations, we readily refer 
* the decision to you, O Lacedemonians, and will take our 
*¢ station in whatever order you shall judge most convenient. 
‘© For wheresoever we are placed, we shall endeavour to do 
“© our best. Give judgment therefore in this affair, and be as- 
“© sured of our ready compliance.” ‘Thus said the Athenians ; 
and immediately the whole army of the Lacedemonians cried 
out with one voice, that the Athenians were more worthy 
to be at the head of the other wing than the Arcadians. 
So they obtained the rank they demanded, and were 
preferred before the Tegeans: after which the Grecians, as 
well those who came at the beginning, as those who airived 
afterwards, were drawn up in the following manner. Ten 
thousand Lacedemonians had the right; and five thousand of 
these being of Sparta, were guarded by thirty-five thousand 
helots lightly armed, every Spartan having seven helots about 
his person. Next to themselves, the Lacedemonians placed 
the Tegeans, consisting of fifteen hundred men; partly to do 
them honour, and partly in consideration of their valour. 
After these, five thousand Corinthians; who by the permis- 
sioit of Pausanias had three hundred Potidwans of Pallene 
joined with them. Next in order stood six hundred Arca- 
dians of Orchomenus; three thousand Troezenians, and two 
hundred men from Leprion. After these, four hundred My- 
cenians and Tirynthians, one thousand Phliasians, three hun- 
dred Hermionians, six hundred Eretiians and Styrians, four 
hundred Chalcideans, five hundred Ambracians, eight hun- 
dred Leucadians and Anactorians, two hundred Paleans of 
Cephalonia, five hundred from Aigina, three thousand Me- 
gareans, six hundred Platzeans, and fast of all, but in a post 
of principal honour, eight thousand Athenians took their sta- 
tion at the head of the left, conducted by Aristides the son of 
Lysimachus. All these, exclusive of the seven helots attend- 
ing every Spartan, amounted to thirty-eight thousand seven 
hundred men, which was the whole number of those, who 
came solidly armed to fightthe Barbarian. ‘Their light-armed 
forces were as follows: of the helots belonging to the Spar- 
tans, thirty-five thousand, all exercised to war; and thirty- 
four thousand five hundred men more in light arms, attending 
the rest of the Lacedemonians and other Grecians, one to 
each man. So that the number of these light-armed forces 
amounting to sixty-nine thousand five hundred fighting men, 
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the whole army of the Grecians assembled at Plateea, includ- 
ing both sorts, wanted only one thousand eight hundred, to 
complete the number of a hundred and _ ten thousand; which 
yet was made up by the arrival of the surviving ‘Thespi- 
ans, though they came to the camp without arms. And in 
this order the Grecians encamped on the side of the river 
Asopus. 

On the other part, Mardonius with the Barbarians, having 
performed the ob-equies of Masistius with great lamentation, 
and hearing that the Grecians were in the territories of the 
Platzeans, marched thither also; and arriving at the river 
Asopus, drew up his army in the following manner. Over 
against the Lacedemonians he placed the Persians; and be- 
cause they were far more in number, he extended their ranks 
to an equal length with those of the Tegeans; but chose the 
best men to face the Lacedemonians, and the worst to oppose 
the Tegeans: which he did by the counsel and information of 
the Thebans. Next to the Persians he placed the Medes, 
fronting to the Corinthians, the Potidseans, the Orchomenians, 
and the Sicyonrans. After these, he posted the Bactrians 
opposite to the Epidaurians, Ticezenians, Lepreates, Tiryn- 
thians, Mycenians, and Phhiasians. The Indians had the next 
station to the Bactiians, over against the Hermionians, Ere- 
trians, Styrians, and Chalcideans. Contiguous to the Indians, 
Mardonius placed the Saces, facing towards the Ambractans, 
Anactorians, Leucadians, Paleans, and Agginetes. But, after 
the Saces, and opposite to the Athenians, Plateeans, and Mega- 
reans, he ranged the Boeotians, the Locrians, the Melians, the 
Thessalians, and the thousand Phoceans I mentioned before; 
for only some of the Phoceans were in the party of the Medes; 
but others among them favouring the Grecians, retired to 
mount Parnassus, and making excursions from thence, pil- 
Jaged and harassed the troops of Mardonius, and of the Gre- 
cians who were in his army. ‘The Macedonians, with the 
forces of the countries adjoming to Thessaly, were added to 
those who faced the front of the Athenians: and these are the 
names of all the most considerable and illustrious nations, 
which Mardonuus drew up in order of battle. Yet they were 
mixéd with men of other counties, Phrygians, Thracians, 
Mysians, Peeonians, Ethiopians, and others. They had also 
among them some Hermotybians and Calasirians of Egypt, 
distinguished by the sword they wore, and singly fit for war 
of all the Egyptians. ese men he took out of their ships, 
whilst he was at Phaleron; for no Egyptians were in the land- 
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army, which followed Xerxes in his expedition against Athens. 
The Barbarian forces of Mardonius, as I have already said, 
amounted to three hundred thousand men; but no one cer- 
tainly knows how many his Grecian allies were, because their 
number was not taken. Yet, if I may give my opinion, I 
guess they might be about fifty thousand. When the infantry 
was drawn into the order before mentioned, the cavalry was 
placed in separate stations; and the next day after the two 
armies were thus disposed into national and distinct bodies, 
they offered sacrifices on both sides. Those of the Grecians 
were performed by Tisamenus the son of Antiochus, an Elean 
of the Clytidean family descended from Iamus, who accompa- 
nied the army in the quality of augur, and had been admitted 
by the Lacedemonians into the number of their citizens, in 
this manner. ‘Tisamenus consulting the oracle of Delphi 
about children, and being told by the Pythian, that he should 
obtain five great victories, mistaking the sense of her answer, 
frequented the place of public exercise, as if he were to be vic- 
torious in the Gymnic contentions; and having inured him- 
self to all the five sorts, appeared at the Olympian solemnity, 
and ran for the prize against Hieronymus the Andrian. But 
the Lacedemonians, conceiving that the oracle was to be un- 
derstood of victories in war, and no ‘other, endeavoured by 
offers of money to persuade Tisamenus to assist their kings 
and the Heraclides in the direction of military affairs. When 
he saw the Spartans so extremely desirous of his friendship, 
he set a great value upon himself; acquainting them, that 
unless they would make him a citizen of Sparta, with all the 
privileges they themselves enjoyed, he would never give his 
consent on any other terms. Which answer being brought 
to the Lacedemonians, was at first received with scorn, and 
the oracle slighted; yet afterwards falling under great appre- 
hensions of the Persian army, they complied, and offered him 
all the rights of a citizen. But Tisamenus being informed 
that the Lacedemonians had changed their minds, said he 
would not now be contented with what he had demanded, 
unless they would also make his brother Hegias a Spartan 
with the same privileges; imitating, as one may guess, the 
example of Bicbeipus who asked a kingdom, as well as the 
privilege of a citizen. For when the Argians would have 

ired him to come from Pylon to cure their women of a frenzy, 
with which they were infested, he demanded one half of 
the kingdon#for his recompense. The Argians rejected his 
proposal, and went away. But many more of their women 
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falling into the same distemper, they returned to him, and 
offered to comply with his demands. Melampus seeing this 
change, required yet more; and said, that unless they would 
give a third part of their kingdom to his brother Bias, he 
would not do as they desired; so that the Argians, redaced to 
these straits, granted him whatever he demanded. In like 
manner the Lacedemonians, out of a vehement desire to gain, 
Tisamenus, assented to every thing he asked: by which means, 
of an Elean becoming a Spartan, and accompanying their 
forces as augur, he achieved in conjunction with them five 
great enterprizes. ‘These were the only men the Spartans 
ever admitted into their community; and the five actions were 
as follows. Inthe first place this of Platzea; the second was 
against the Tegeans and Argians, in the territories of Tegea; 
the third at Dipea, against all the Aicadians except the Man- 
tineans; the fourth against the Messenians at the isthmus; and 
the fifth and last at Tanagra against the Athenians and Argi- 
ans. ‘This Tisamenus being then conducted to Platea by the 
Spartans, and officiating as prophet to the Grecian army, ac- 
quainted them that their sacrifices promised success, if they 
would stand upon the defensive; and the contrary, if they 
should pass the river Asopus, and begin the battle. On the 
side ef Mardonius likewise, who was very desirous to attack 
the Grecians, the sacrifices were not at all favourable to that 
purpose; but very promising, if he would stand to receive 
the enemy. For he also sacrificed after the manner of the 
Grecians, and had for his augur, Hegesistratus of Elis, the 
most famous of the Telliades. This man had been formerly 
taken by the Spartans, and condemned to die, for the many 
indignities they had suffered from him: when finding his con- 
dition desperate, his hfe in the utmost hazard, and being in. 
expectation of various tortures before death, he performed an 
action beyond belief. For after he was made fast to a clo 
plated with iron, having by some means or other got a knife 
into his possession, he contrived the most resolute thing I ever 
heard. He took the exact measure of as much of his foot as 
he could draw out, and then gut off all the rest. When he 
had done this, he dug a hole through the wall; and escapi 
the vigilance of his guards, made towards Tegea, travel- 
ling by night, and hiding himself by day in the woods: so 
that he arrived in Tegea the third night, notwithetanding 
the’ most diligent search of the Lacedemogjans; who, 
when they saw half his foot lying on the ground, and yet 
could not find his person, admired the resolution of the 
Ll¢ 
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man. Thus Hegesistratus having made his escape, betook 
himself to the Tegeans, who were at that time in discord with 
the Lacedemonians; and after he was cured of his wound, 
put on a wooden foot, and declared himself their mortal enemy. 
Nevertheless in the end his enmity to the Lacedemonians was 
fatal to him: for they took him at Zacyuthus, exercising his 
profession of augur, and put him to death; but this happened 
not till after the battle of Platsea. Hegesistratus therefore 
being hired with a considerable sum, accompanied Mardonius 
to the river Asopus, and there sacrificed with great zeal, partly 
out of hatred to the Lacedemonians, and partly for his own 
profit. But as these sacrifices weie not such as might en- 
courage the Persian to attack, no more than those performed 
on the part of the Grecians in his camp, who had also an 
augur named Hippomachus of Leucadia; Timogenides the son 
of Herpys, a Theban, perceiving the Grecian army incessantly 
increasing by the arrival of other forces, counselled Mardonius 
to guard the passage of mount Cythtron; assuring him that 
he might surprise great numbers of them, as they came in 
daily. The two armies had been eight days encamped, front- 
we to each other, when Timogenides gave this advice; which 
ardonius approving, sent some hotse in the beginning of the 
night to the passage of mount Cytberon, that leads to Platza, 
and is called by the Boeotians the three heads; but by the 
Athenians, the heads of oak. This cavalry was not sent out in 
vain; for entering into the plain, they took five hundred cattle 
carrying provisions from Peloponnesus to the army, with the 
men that attended the convoy; and when they had taken this 
booty, killed both man and beast without distinction: after 
which execution, they carried off what they thought fit to 
preserve, and 1eturned to the camp of Mardonius. Both 
armies passed two days more, after this action, without being 
willing on either side to begin the battle: for though the Bar- 
barians advanced to the bank of the Asopus, to irritate the 
Grecians, yet neither would venture to pass the river. In the 
mean time the cavalry of Mardonius making continual ex- 
cursions, harassed the Grecian gamp; and the Thebans being 
eutirely in the interest of the es, perfoimed their part with 
vigour; leading their forces as near as possible to the Grecians, 
that a general battle might ensue. In these actions they were 
supported by the Persians and M«cdes, who gave signal demon- 
etrations of tHeir valour. Nothing more was done during ten 
days: but on the eleventh day after the two armies had faced 
each other in the country of Plateea, and the Grecian forces 
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were considerably augmented, Mardonius the son of Gobryas, 
tired with these dcaye: went to confer with Artabazus the ’son 
of Pharnaces, a Persian of eminent reputation with Xerxes; 
in which conference they gave their opinions to this effect. 
Artabazus advised, that they would break up with alt their 
forces, and without farther delay march to the walls of Thebes; 
where they should find plenty of provisions for themselves, 
with forage for their horses; and that being encamped there, 
they might accomplish their enterprize at leisure, if his advice 
was followed: for, having a great quantity of gold, coined and 
uncoined, with much silver and wrought plate; if they would 
not be sparing of these tieasures, but send them to the Gre- 
cians, especially to those of principal authority in each nation, 
they should undoubtedly prevail with them to betray the com- 
mon liberty, without hazarding the event of a battle. The 
Thebans were of the same sentiment with Attabazus, as think- 
ing him a person of greater foresight than the other. But 
the opinion of Mardonius was more bold, inconsiderate, and 
pertinacious. He said, that conceiving his army to be better 
than that of the Grecians, he was for fighting immediately, 
not for looking on idly, till farther supplies should join their 
forces; and that they ought not to heed the sacrifices of He- 
gesistratus; but resolve to fight according to the manner of 
the Persians. Mardonius having delivered his opinion in these 
terms, was not contradicted: and his sentiment prevailed, 
because the king had given the command of the army to him, 
and notto Artabazus. ‘Then calling together the commanders 
of his forces, and the Grecian generals who were in his camp, 
he asked if they had heard of any oracles that threatened the 
Persians with destruction in Greece; but they gave him no 
answer; because as some of the assembly knew nothing of the 
predictions, so others were afraid to speak what they kmew : 
which Mardonuus perceiving, said, ‘* Since you either know 
‘‘ nothing, or dare not speak, I shall tell you what I know 
‘* perfectly well. There is an oracle, importing, that the 
‘© Persians arriving in Greece shall plunder the temple of Del- 
“© phi, and be all destroyed after that fact. Therefore bein 

‘*‘ apprised of this prediction,#we will neither pillagethat tem- 
‘* ple, nor go to that place; and thus we shall preserve our- 
‘“‘ selves from being destroyed on that account. Let every 
‘¢ one then, who wishes well to the Persians, rejoice, and be 
‘‘ assured that we shall conquer the Grecians,” Having 
finished these words, he required them to dispos@all things in 
order to a battle, and prepare to fight carly the next moriing. 
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Nevertheless, I certainly knooy, that the oracle pretended by 
Mardenius to have been pronounced against the Persians, was 
really delivered tg the lllyrians, and to the forces of the En- 
ans, and no way concerned the Persians. But.the pre- 
diction of Bacis relating to this battle was in these terms. 


In verdant plains, which far extended lie 

On the Asopus, and the Thermodon, 

The Grecians shall against Barbarians fight, 

And Medes in numerous crowds their fate shall meet. 


Besides this oracle of Bacis, I have heard of others of a like 
tenour, denounced by Museeus against the Persians: as for 
the Thermodon, that river runs between the cities of Tanagra 
and Glisas. 

After Mardonius had made enquiry touching the oracles, 
and encouraged his men, night came on, and the guards were 
placed. But when the night was so far spent, that all things 
seemed quiet in the camp, and the army in profound sleep, 
Alexander the son of Amyntas, king and general of the Ma- 
cedonians, mounting on horseback, advanced to the Athenian 

uard, and desired to speak with their principal leaders. 

e greater part of the guard continued in their station, 
while some hastened to the gencrals, and acquainted them, 
that a certain person on horseback, arriving from the army of 
the Medes, demanded to speak with them, and having re- 
peated their names, discovered no more of his business. 
When the generals had received this information, they went 
immediately to the guard; and were no sooner arrived, than 
Alexander began thus; ‘1 come to deposit a secret with you, 
s¢ O Athenians, on condition you will conceal it from all men, 
§ except only Pausanias, lest you should ruin me. I would 
6S not make this discovery to you, if I were not extremely 
‘‘ concerned for the safety of Greece; and, being myself of 
‘6 Grecian original, were not very unwilling to see the liberty 
** of Greece oppressed. Know then, that Mardonius would 
** have fought long before this time, if the sacrifices offered 
6‘ for him and his army had been found favourable ; but now 
«he has taken a resolation té@have no regard to the sacri- 
“< fices, and to attack you at break of day; fearing, as I con- 
s‘ jecture, that more forces may come in to your succour. Be 
** therefore in a readiness to receive him. But if Mardonius 
* shonid defer the execution of his purpose, and not come to 
.%.a Dattle, @otinue in your camp; for his provisions are not 
“ sufficient to last many days. And if this war terminates 
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‘‘ happily on your side, some of you ought to remember me; 
‘“‘ who for the sake of the Grecians, and out of a desire to 
‘* preserve their liberty, have voluntarily undertaken se dan- 
‘¢ gerous an enterprize, and acquainted you with the intention 
‘s of Mardonius; to the end that the Barbarians may not sur- 
“‘ prise you, and fall upon your forces, before you are pre- 
‘6 pared to receive them. I am Alexander the Macedonian.” 
Having finished these words, he returned to his station in 
the camp: and the Athenian captains went to the head of the 
right; where after they had told Pausanias all that they had 
heard from Alexander, he began to be afraid of the Persians, 
and said, ‘‘ Seeing the two armies are about to engage when 
‘‘ the day appears, you, O Athenians, ought in reason to be 
‘© placed opposite to the Persians, and we against the Bee- 
‘¢ otians and Grecians, who are now drawn up against your 
“‘ forces; because you know the Medes, and their manner of 
“‘ fighting, having fought with them already at Marathon: 
‘¢ whereas we are so utterly unacquainted with those men, 
‘‘that none of us Spartans have ever been engaged in any 
‘action against their troops; but the Beoeotians and the 
‘‘ Thessalians we experimentally know. For this reason we 
“ would have you march with your arms into our post, and 
‘¢ we will take the left.” ‘To this proposal the Athenians an- 
swered, ** From the time we first saw the Persians drawn up 
‘s against you, we were inclined to mention the expedient 
‘* you now propose to us; and only refrained, out of appre- 
‘¢ hension that our advice might not be well received; but 
‘‘ seeing you are pleased to make the offer, we are ready ta 
‘© do as you destre.”” Thus having voluntarily taken this re- 
solution on both sides, they changed their station; which 
the Bocotians observing upon the first appearance of light, 

ave notice to Mardonius of what they had done: and when 

e had heard their report, he presently made a motion to 
change his post, and to place the Persians against the front of 
the Lacedemonians again. But Pausanias, perceiving he was 
discovered, returned with the Spartans to the right of the 
line; and Mardonius in like manner to the left. When both 
sides had resumed their farmer stations, Mardonius sent a 
herald to the Spartans with the following message; ** You, O 
‘© Lacedemonians, are reported to be the best soldiers of all 
‘© the people in these parts, and formidable to the rest, ag 
“men who never abandon the field of battle, nor quit your 
‘‘ ranks, but continue firm, till either you have destroyed your 
*¢ enemies, or die upon the place. Yet none of these things 
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‘“‘are true. For even before ypu come to engage, and to try 
‘‘ the fortune of war, we see you fly, and abandon your sta- 
‘‘ tion; obliging the Athenians, at their peril, to make the 
‘‘ first trial of our valour, and placing yourselves against the 
‘s front of our servants: which is not the part of brave men. 
«© We were much deceived, when we expected, that to sustain 
“your reputation, you would have sent a herald, to bid us 
“‘ defiance, and to let us know, that, relying on the goodness 
‘© of your forces, you had determined to fight singly against 
“the Persians. We find nothing of this sort in you; but 
*‘ rather manifest signs of fear. Now therefore, seeing you 
“have declined to challenge us, we shall begin with you, 
‘© and ask, why you, who are thought the best of the Grecian 
** forces, and we, who have the same esteem among the Bar- 
‘‘ barians, may not terminate this dispute with equal num- 
‘bers. If you think the rest ought also to fight, Jet them 
‘© engage afterwards; but if vou are of another opinion, and 
‘¢ judge that unnecessary, let us fight alone; and let that 
s¢ side which shall obtain the victory, be accounted victorious 
“ofthe whole army.” After the herald had thus spoken, 
and stayed some time without receiving any answer, he re- 
turned to Mardonius, and gave him an account of his com- 
mission. Upon which Mardonius being above measure joy- 
ful, and proud of an imaginary victory, gave order to insult 
the Grecians with his horse; who by the showers of arrows 
and darts they poured in among them with great dexterity, 
put all their camp into disorder, and choked the fountain of 
Gargaphia, which supplied the army with water. This 
spring was in the quarter of the Lacedemonians, and more 
or less distant from the rest of the Grecians, as their stations 
were appointed. ‘The Asopus was near at hand indeed; but 
they were hindered by the enemy’s cavalry from approaching 
that river, and constrained to water at the Gargaphian, sming 
only. In this condition of things, destitute of water for the 
army, and put into great confusion by the Barbarian horse, 
the Grecian generals went together to the right wing, in order 
to deliberate about these and other affairs. For though their 
circumstances were bad in these particulars, yet they were in 
much greater perplexity for want of provisions; which they 
could not receive from Peloponnesus, because the enemy’s 
eavalry being masters of the passages, hindered the servants 
they had sent thither from returning with convoys to the 
camp. In this assembly the captains resolved, if the Persians 
should defer their attack all that day, to remove with the 
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army into an island, ten stades distant from the river Asopus 
and the spring of Gargaphia, where they were then encamped. 
This island lies opposite to the city of Platsea, and is in some 
measure joined to the continent. For the river, descending 
from mount Cytheron, and running into the plain, divides its 
stream for the space of about three stades, and then rejoining, 
forms an island, which is called by the name of CEroec; who, 
as the inhabitants say, was the daughter of Asopus. Into 
this place the Grecians determining to remove, that they 
might have a sufficient supply of water, and be no longer 1n- 
fested by the enemy’s horse, agreed to decamp in the mght, 
at the time of placing the second watch; lest, as they quitted 
their camp, they should be discovered, and disturbed by the 
Persian cavalry in their march. They also resolved, that 
when they should arrive where the Asoptan Cfroe is encom- 
passed by the waters which descend from Cytheron, they 
would detach one half of their forces to that mountain, in 
order to bring in a convoy of provisions, which had stopped 
there for fea: of the enemy. I[laving taken these resolutions, 
they continued all that day in their camp, and suffered much 
by the horse. But in the evening the enemy retired; and 
when the hour of night was come, in which they had agreed 
to decamp, the greater part took up their arms, and marched 
away without any intention of going to the place appointed: 
whilst others, upon their breaking up, being desirous to avoid 
the enemy’s cavalry, made towards Platea; and arriving at 
the temple of Juno, which stands before the city, twenty stades 
distant from the spring of Gargaphia, grounded their arms, 
and encamped there. Pausanias having seen these forces 
file off out of the camp, and supposing they were marching 
to the rendezvous, oidered the Lacedemonians to take up 
their arms and follow. All the rest of the leaders were ready 
to obey, when Amompharetus the son of Poliades, captain of 
the Pitanean division, protested he would not fly from the 
Barbarians, nor willingly bring a disgrace upon Sparta: and 
was the more astonished at what he saw, because he had not 
been present in the council, where this resolution was taken. 
Pausanias and Euryanax, not a little disturbed at his refusal, 
and more deeply concerned to leave the Pitanean cohort be- 
hind them; lest by executing the measures tbey had concerted 
with the rest of the Grecians, Amompharetus, and all those 
who were under his conduct, should be cut in pieces, sus- 
pended the departure of the Spartans, and endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his purpose. But whilst they were ex- 
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horting Amompharetus, that he alone of all the Lacedemonians 
and Tegeans, would not suffer himself to be left in the camp; 
the Athenians well knowing the genius of the Spartans, and 
that they are accustomed to say one thing and mean another, 
contitiued in their station; contenting themselves, when they 
saw the army begin to move, to send a horseman to see if in- 
deed the Lacedemonians intended to decamp, or had abso- 
lutely resolved to stay ; and in that case to enquire of Pausanias 
what was fit to be done. ‘This messenger arriving, found the 
Lacedemonians drawn up in their post, and their principal 
leaders engaged in a warm debate. For though Euryanax and 
Pausanias bad endeavoured to persuade Amompharetus not to 
bring the Lacedemoniahs into the danger of continuing singly 
in the camp, yet having not been able to prevail with him, they 
were fallen into an open contestation, when the Athenian mes- 
senger arrived. In this dispute Amompharetus taking up a 
stone with both his hands, and laying it down at the feet of 
Pausanias, said, ‘* There is my vote; to testify that we ought 
« not to fly from the strangers ;” meaning the Barbarians. Bot 
Pausanias telling him he was distracted, and not in his right 
senses, turned to the messenger, and in answer to the questions 
he was instructed to ask, bid him report the present condition 
of their affairs to the Athenians, and their earnest desire that 
they would join in one common resolution, and act, in relation 
to their departure, as the Lacedemonians should do. With 
this answer the messenger returned to the Athenians; and 
the dispute continued till the morning; when Pausanias hav- 
ing stayed to that time, and supposing, as indeed happened, 
that Amompharetus would not be left behind, gave the signal, 
and marched away by the hills with the rest of the Lacede- 
monians and the 'Tegeans. QOn the other hand, the Athenians 
marched in order of battle by the way of the plain; because 
the Spartans, apprehending the enemy’s horse, kept close to 
the higher ground, about the foot of the mountain Cytheron. 
Bot when Amompharetus saw that Pausanias with the rest 
had actually left the camp, he thought they had deserted him 
on purpose; and taking up his arms, led his men slowly after 
the main body; which nevertheless, after a march of about ten 
stades, halted at the river Molois in the plain of Argiopis, 
(where a temple stands dedicated to the Eleusinian Ceres, ) in 
order to wait his coming up, or else to return to his as- 
sistance, if he and his forces should persist in their reselution 
not to leave their station. However, at length Amomphare- 
tus joined the rest of the army; and the Barbarian horse went 
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to attack the camp, as they were accustomed to do. But 
finding uo man in the place where the enemy had encamped, 
they pursued without delay; and overtaking the Grecians, 
incommoded them in their march. 

‘When Mardonius was informed that the Grecians were re- 
tired by night, he viewed the abandoned camp; and havin 
sent for Thorax of Larissa, with his brothers Eurypilus an 
Thrasydius, he spoke to them in these terms; “ What will 
‘¢ you say now, O Aleuadians, to the things you see? You, 
‘s who being neighbours to the Lacedemonians, affirmed they 
‘‘ were the most warlike of all people, and that they would 
‘¢ never quit the field of battle. These men you saw first 
‘‘ shifting their station; and now we all know they fled away 
** last night, because they found they were to engage against 
‘¢ those forces, which are deservedly esteemed the most valiant 
‘“‘ in the world; demonstrating by these actions, that having 
®§ no real worth in themselves, they made only a vain ostenta- 
“tion of their bravery among the Grecians, who have no 
‘© more valour than they. I readily forgave you when you 
*‘ extolled the Spartans, because you knew something of their 
*‘ actions, and were altogether unacquainted with the Per- 
*‘ sians; but I wondered more at Artabazus, who was in so 
‘¢ great fear of the Lacedemonians, that he basely advised us, 
‘Cas a thing expedient, to break up with our army, and retire 
‘© to Thebes, in expectation of a siege: which the king shall 
“‘ know from me, though of that I shall say more another 
‘time. At present, seeing the Grecians have shewn so‘little 
‘s courage, we ought not to suffer them to escape out of our 
‘*‘ hands, but by a speedy pursuit make them bear the penalty 
* of all the mischiefs they have done to the Persians.” Hav- 
ing finished these words, he put himself at the head of the 
Persians, and passing the Asopus with precipitation, pursued 
the Grecians as if they had betaken themselves to flight, but 
overtook only the Lacedemonians and the ‘Tegeans; not per- 
ceiving the Athenian forces, who turning short had passed 
from the hills into the plain. When the other commanders 
of the Barbarian troops saw the Persians advancing in pur- 
suit of the Grecians, they also took up their standards, and 
hastened after them, without observing either rank or order; 
crowding together in multitudes, and making a hideous 
noise, as if they had been sure of tearing the Grecians in 
pieces. Pausanias in the mean time, finding bimself pressed 
by the enemy’s cavalry, dispatched a messenger en horseback 
to the Athenians, with this message: ** Men of Athens, in the 
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** great question before us, whether Greece shall be enslaved 
** or continue free, our allies have betrayed both you and the 
‘© Lacedemonians, and fled away during the last night. What 
‘¢ remains now to be done 1s, to defend ourselves in the best 
‘“ manner we can, and to succour each other. Had the ene- 
*‘ my’s horse attacked you first, we, and the Tegeans, who are 
*‘-with us, and have not betrayed the common cause, ought to 
‘have assisted you. But seeing all their cavalry is fallen 
** upon us, you are obliged in justice to come to the succour 
*‘ of that part which 1s most hardly pressed. If any insuper- 
‘* able impediment should hmder you from coming to our 
‘‘ relief, we promise ourselves, from the great zeal you have 
‘‘ shewn for carrying on the present war, that vou will not re- 
«© fuse to send us some of your men armed with pointed wea- 
*¢ pons.” ‘The Athenians no sooner heard these words, than 
they prepared to succour the Lacedemonians to the utmost of 
their power; but as they were actually marching with that 
design, they were attacked, and to their great regret pre- 
vented, by those Grecians who sided with the Persian, and 
had been drawn up opposite to the Athenians. The La- 
cedemonians and the Tegeans being thus deprived of assist- 
ance, and necessitated to engage alone against Mardonius 
and the forces with him, began to offe: their usual sacri- 
fices. The former, including the light-a1med men, amounted 
to the number of fifty thousand; and the egeans, who had 
never parted from the Lacedemonians, to three thousand. 
During their sacrifices, which were not at all favourable, they 
had many men killed, and more wounded, by the great num- 
ber of pointed arms which the Peisians let fly among them, 
whilst they themselves stood covered with their bucklers. 
When Pausanias saw the Spartans so terribly galled, and their 
sacrifices disturbed, turning his eyes toward the temple of 
Juno in Platza, he prayed the goddess that his hopes might 
not be frustrated ; and before he had finished these words, the 
Tegeans began to advance against the Barbarians. Imme- 
diately after the prayer of Pausanias, the Lacedemonians sacri- 
ficed happily, and in a hittle time marched out likewise against 
the Persians; who laying aside their bows and darts, stood 
firm, and maintained a long and obstinate fight near the 
temple of Ceres, till both sides came to close. For the Bar- 
barians, venturing to lay hold of the enemy’s lances, broke 
them in pieces. And indeed, in courage and strength, the 
Persians were not inferior to the Grecians; but they were ilk 
armed, ignorant of military discipline, and no way comparable 
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to their adversaries in prudent management: so that whether 
one, or ten, or more, or le-s, fell in among the Lacede- 
monians, they were certainly destroyed, because they observed 
no manner of order. Nevertheless, in that part where Mar- 
donius, mounted on a white horse, fought at the head of a 
thousand men, the best among the Persians, there the Gre- 
cians were attacked with most vigour. For as long as he con- 
tinued alive, the Persians made a strenuous defence, and killed 
many of the Spartans. But when Mardonius fell, and the 
chosen troops about him were defeated, the 1est turned their 
backs, and fled before the Lacedemonians; being much em- 
barrassed with their garments, and fighting naked against 
armed men. Here the death of Leonidas was revenged by 
the Spartans upon Mardomnius, according to the oracle; and 
here the most glorious victory we ever heard of was obtained 
by Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus, and grandson to Anax- 
andrides ; whose ancestors 1 mentioned before in the genea- 
logy of Leonidas; for they were the same. Mardonius died 
by the hand of Aimnestus, a considerable Spartan, who, some 
time after this Persian war, was killed at Stenyclerus, with 
three hundred Lacedemouians, fighting against all the forces 
of the Messemans. ‘The Persians thus put to the rout by the 
Spartans in the territories of Platica, fled in confusion to their 
camp, which they had fortified with a wall of wood, in the 
plains of Thebes But I am surprised, that secing the battle 
was fought near the grove of Ceres, not one of the Barbarians 
was seen to enter into the temple, nor to die in any part of the 
sacred ground, though great numbers fell in other places: and 
if aman may be permitted to form a conjecture concerning 
divine things, I imagine the goddess would not receive them, 
after they had burnt hei royal temple at Eleusis. Such was 
the event of this battle. 

In the mean time, Artabazus the son of Pharnaces, who 
from the beginning had disapproved the king’s assenting to 
leave Mardonius in Greece, and who, by all the reasons be 
could allege, was not able to prevail with him to forbear fight- 
ing, thought fit to act inthis manner. Being displeased at the 
conduct of Mardonius, and iightly judging what the issue 
would be, he gave orders during the battle for all the forces 
he commanded, consisting of forty thousand men, to follow 
him wheresoever he should lead them, with the same diligence 
they should see him make: and after he had given these in- 
structions, advancing with his men, as 1f he designed to charge 
the enemy, he discovered the Peisians flying. Upon which, 
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continuing no longer to lead his forces if an ordeily manver, 
he presently betook himself to flight; not towards the walls of 
wood, nor the city of Thebes, but into the territories of the 
Phoceans, with intention to reach the Hellespont as soon 
as he could. : 
In this battle, while the rest of the Grecians in the king’s 
army behaved themselves ill on purpose, the Boeotians main- 
tained an obstinate fight against the Athenians. In particular 
the Thebans, who favoured the Medes, -and would not remit of 
their utmost efforts, fought with such ardour, that three hun- 
dred of the principal and most valiant were killed by the 
Athenians upon the place; and the rest, after they were 
broken and put to flight, would not follow the Persians, nor 
the vast multitude of their associates, who either fought not 
at all, or performed nothing considerable, but retired to 
Thebes. ‘The Barbarians appear to me to have been totally 
influenced by the conduct of the Persians on this occasion. 
For when they saw the Persians flying, they abandoned the 
field, even without striking a blow; and by their example at 
length betook themselves all to flight, except some of the 
horse, consisting of Boeotians and others. Yet these in their 
retreat being nearest to the enemy, were of some advantage to 
those that fled, by defending their friends from the Grecians ; 
who vigorously pursuing their victory, pressed hard upon the 
broken forces of Xerxes, and made a great slaughter among 
them. alto d this pursuit, a message was brought to those 
Grecians who had absented themselves from the battle, and 
retired to the temple of Juno, that the armies had engaged, 
and that the Grecians with Pausanias were victorious. Upon 
which news they hastened back, without observing any kind 
of order, the Corinthians by the way of the hills that leads di- 
rectly to the temple of Ceres, and the Megareans with the 
Phliiasians by the plain. But the Theban cavalry, com- 
manded by Asopodorus the son of Timander, seeing the 
Megareans and Phliasians approaching in so disorderly a 
manner, pushed on their horses immediately, and falling 
upon them, killed six hundred on the spot, and drove the 
rest to the mountain Cytheron. Thus these men fell with- 
out honour. ; : 
The Persians and the rest of the multitude arriving within 
their intrenchments, mounted the towers before theggoming 
of the Lacedemonians, and improved their works in the best 
manner they could: so that when the Lacedemonians arrived, 
they found a vigorous resistance from the walls. And indeed, 
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so long as the Athenians were absent, the Barbarians*not only 
defended themselves, but were too hard for the Lacedemo- 
nians, who knew not how to attack a fortification, But upon 
the arrival of the Athenians, the actign grew hotter on both 
sides, and continued for a long time; till in the end, by their 
valour and constancy, the Athenians mounted the walls, and 
opened a passage to the rest of the Grecians. The firgt that 
entered by the breach were the hs eh who plundered the 
tent of Mardonius, and among other things took away a 
manger for horses, all of solid brass, and admirably wrought; 
which they afterwards placed in the temple of the Alean Mi. 
nerva: but the rest of their booty they brought to the com- 
mon heap, and deposited with that taken by the other Gre- 
cians. The Barbarians, after the forcing of their intrench- 
ment, rallied no more, nor thought of defending themselves ; 
but terrified to see their troops, consisting of so many myriads, 
intercepted within a small compass of ground, fell into the ut- 
most consternation: by which means they were so easily cut 
in pieces by the Grecians, that of three hundred thousand 
men, not full three thousand escaped the sword, besides 
those forty thousand who fled away with Artabazus. Of the 
Lacedemonian Spartans ninety-one were killed in the battle; 
of the Tegeans sixteen; and of the Athenians fifty-two. Those 
among the Barbarians who fought best were, of the foot, the 
Persians; of the horse, the Saces; and of the generals, Mar- 
donius. Ofthe Grecians, the Tegeans and Athenians acquired 
great glory, but the Lacedemonians Leak Tor though the 
former beat all the forces they engaged, yet the Lacedemonians | 
broke and defeated the firmest part of the enemy’s army. But 
among all the Lacedemonians, no man, in my opinion, gave 
so great proofs of valour as Aristodemus, who was before dis- 
raced and disesteemed, because he alone, of the three hundred, 
Fad saved himself from the slaughter of Thermopyle. After 
him, Posidonius, Philocyon, and Amompharctus, distinguished 
themselves among the Spartans. Yet when the question came 
to be debated, lic had behaved himself best, those Spartans 
that were present gave judgment, that Aristodemus resolvin 
to die in the sight of his countrymen, to wipe off the blemi 
of his former conduct, and to that end Breage his rank and 
advancing beyond his companions, had performed actions of 
great glory; but that Posidgnius having no occasion to desire 
death, dtserved A See honour for the valour he, shewed on 
this occasion. Perhaps they gave that judgment from a mo- 
tive of envy. However, they paid great honours to all those 
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that died’ in the battle; excepting,oaly Aristodemus, who was 
deprived of that glory, because he had predetermined to lose 
his life for the foregoing reason. These were the men who 
acquired the greatest ein the battle of Platea. For Cal- 
licratides, the most valiant, not only of the Lacedemonians, 
but of all others in the Grecian army, died not in the actin ; 
but standing in his rank, after Pausanias had sacrificed, he re- 
ceived a wound in the side by an arrow; and, as they carried 
him off, regretting his fate, he turned to Aimnestus a Plateean, 
and told him that he was not at all discontented to die for 
Greece; but to die before be had fought, or done any thing 
worthy of himself, and of his zeal to the common cause. Of 
the Athenians, Sophanes the son of Eutychides, @ Dece- 
lian, is reported to have distinguished himself by his valour. 
The inhabitants of Decelia, as the Athenians say, were the 
authors of a thing, which has been ever since of advantage to 
them. For in ancient time, when the Tyndarides, seeking 
to recover Helena, entered the territories of Attica with a nu- 
merous army, and dispossessed the people of their habitations, 
not knowing to what place she was carried ; the Decelians, and, 
as some say, Decelus himself, disturbed at the injury done to 
Theseus, and fearing that all the country of the Athenians 
might be ravaged, discovered the whole intrigue, and con- 
ducted the Tyndarides to Aphidna, which Titacus a native of 
the place delivered into their hands. From the time of that 
action even to this day, the Decelians have been always treated 
with such distinction and preference by the Spartans, that in 
*the war, which happened many years after, between the Athe- 
nians and Peloponnesians, the Lacedemonians pillaged the 
rest of Attica, and left Decelia untouched. Of that place was 
Sophanes, who distinguished himself above all the Athenians 
on this occasion; but two different accounts are given of him. 
Some say, he carried an anchor of iron fastened to the girdle 
of his breastplate with a chain of brass; which he fixed before 
him, when he approached the enemy, to hinder them from 
forcing him out of his rank; and when they were repulsed, 
taking up his anchor again, he pursued with the rest. But 
others, varying from this account, say, that he had no anchor 
of iron fastened to his cuiass, but one engraved on his shield, 
which was made to turn round incessantly. Sophanes did 
another signal action, when the Athenians besieged ina. 
For in a single combat he killed Rurybates of Argos, who had 
been victorious in all the five Olympian contentions. But 
some. time after the Persian war, commanding the Athenian 
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forces joiatly with Leagryp the son of Glaucon, he was killed 
da Edonians at Daton, fighting for the mines of gold, with 
the same valour he had shewn on all other-occations. ‘ 
When the Barbarians were thus gefeated at Platece, a Wo- 
man, who had been ‘a concubine to Pharandates the son of 
a Persian, hearing of the disaster of the Persians, and 
of the victory obtained by the Grecians, came voluntarily to 
the army, magnificently dressed, both she and her attendants, 
in gold and the richest of their attire; and alighting from ber 
chariot, went towards the Lacedemonians, who were atill ent- 
ployed in the slaughter of the enemy ;@when observing that 
Pausenias haf the direction of all things, and having ofteu 
heard #ie name and his country, she addressed herseff to Mien, 
and embracing his knees, said, “« King of Sparta, deliver me, 
‘6 [beseech you, from a slavish captivity. You have already 
«‘ done me one favour, in destroying those, who had no regard 
«‘ either to the demons or tq@ the gods. I am of a Coan fa- 
‘“‘mily; daughter to Hegetorides the son of Antagores, The 
‘‘ Persian took me away by force at Coos, and kept me to 
this time.” ‘* Woman,” answered Pausanias, * thou hast 
*‘ nothing to fear; partly because thou ait come as a suppli- 
*‘ ant'to seek protection; and much more of thou hart spoken 
‘‘ the truth, and art indeed the daughter of Hegetorides the 
* Coan, who is the best fiiend I have im tbat country.” 
Having thus spoken, he committed her to the care of the 
ephori, who were present; and afterwards sent her to Atgina, 
where she desired to go. Presently after her departure py 
Mantineans arrived with their forces, when all was over; 
finding they were come too late to fight, were much disturbed, 
and said, they were yet worthy of having some part in punish- 
ing the Barbarians. Upon which being informed of the flight 
of Artabazus and the Medes, they pursued them into Thessaly, 
against the opinion of the Lacedemonians. But at their re- 
turn home, their leaders were all banished. After them came 
the Eleans, and shewing the same regret, marched back again; 
but arriving in their own country, they punished their captains 
also with banishment. Such was the conduct of the Manti- 
neans, and of the Eleans. cee 
L&impon the son of Pytheus, one of the principal men of 
AKgina, being then at Platwa in the camp of the Atginetes, 
came haste to Pausanias;, and soliciting him to a meat de- 
testable action, said, *‘ Son of Cleombrotus, the* enterpreze 
* you have achieved is beyond example great and illustrious; 
“ God has enabled you to aequire more glory in preserving 
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‘* Greece from servitude, than any other Grecian we have 
‘beard of ever obtained. Yet something remains to be 
‘* done, in order towendenyour name more famous, and to de- 
‘‘ ter all the Barbarians for the future from daring to irritate 
** the Grecians by unjust attempts. Yon know that after Le- 
* onidas was killed at Thermopyle, Mardonius and Xerxes 
«© took off his head, and fixed it ona pole. If you will punish 
*‘ that insolence by a just retaliation, you will be praised, not 
‘* only by all the Spartans, but by the rest of the Grecians; 
‘Sin a word, if you order Maidonius to be impaled, you re- 
** venge the indignityedone to your uncle Leonidas.’’ This he 
said with a design to please: but Pausanfas answercd, 
“< Friend of. ZEgina, I thankfully accept your good meaning 
“and provident care; but you are far from making a right 
<¢ judgment; for after having highly magnified me, my coua#try, 
‘© and my achievement, vou throw all down again, by solicit- 
*‘ ing me to insult the dead, and gelling me I shall increase my 
‘‘ fame, if I do that, which is more fit to be done by Barbari- 
“‘ ans than by Grecians, and which we blame even tn them. 
*‘ cannot therefore assent to the A¢ginetes, nor to any other 
*¢ men, who delight in such actions; contented to please the 
‘¢ Spartans; and never to do nor to speak an unbecéming 
“thing. As for Leonidas, whose death you exhort me to, 
“‘ revenge, I affirm, that, by sacrificing the lives of such an 
* innumerable multitude, we have made a magnificent repara- 
*€ tion to him, and to all those who fell at Thermopyle. Come 
* no more then to me with such discourses, nor venture to 
give me such counsel; and take for a favour, that you now 
© escane unpunished.” Lampon having 1eceived this answer 
retired; and Pausanias, after he had caused preclamation to 
be made, that no man should meddle with the booty, com- 
manded the Helots to bring together all the riches they could 
find. Accordingly dispersing themselves through the camp, 
they found great quantities of gold and silver in the tents; 
couches plated with gold and silver; bowls, vials, and other 
drinking vessels of gold; besides boiling pots of gold and sil- 
ver, which they found lying in sacks upon the waggons. 
They ‘took the chains, bracelets, and scymeters of gold from 
the dead; but left the 1ich apparel of various colours, as things 
of no value. The Helots purloined much of the booty, which 
they sold to the Aginetes, producing only so much & they 
could not hide; and this was the first foundation of the great 
wealth of the Aiginetes: who purchased gold from, the Helots 
at the price of byass. With the tenth part of this collected 
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treasure, the Grecians dedicated to the God at Delphi a tri- 
pos of gold, supported by a three-headed serpent of brass, and 
placed close to the altar: to the God at Olympia, a Jupiter 
of brass, ten cubits high; and a Neptune of brass, of seven 
cubits, to the God at the isthmus. When they had taken out 
this part, they divided the rest of the booty, consisting of gold, 
silver, and other treasure, together with the concubines of the 
Persians and all the cattle, according to the merit of each per- 
son. How much was given to those who were reputed to 
have fought with the greatest valour in the battle of Platea, 
is reported by none; yet I am of opinion they were considered 
in a particular manner. But to Pausanias they gave the tenth 
of all; women, horses, camels, talents, and every thing else. 

Among other things reported to have passed in this expe- 
dition, they say, that when Xerxes fled out of Greece, he fofe 
all bis equipage to Mardonuus ; and that Pausanias sceing such 
magnificent furniture of gold, silver, and tapestry of various 
colours, commanded the cooks and bakers to prepare a supper 
for him, as they used to do for Mardonius: that when they 
had so done in obedience to his command, and Pausanias had 
viewed the couches of gold and silver, covered with the richest 
cu-hions; the tables of the same metals; and the expensive 
supper prepared: surprised at the profusion he saw before 
him, he ordered his attendants, with a smile, to make ready a 
Lacedemonian meal: and that, after he had observed the vast 
difference between the two suppers, sending for the Grecian 
generals, and shewing them both the one and the other, he. 
said, ‘* I have called you together, O Grecians, with a design 
** to let you see the folly of the Ling of the Medes; who lead- 
*‘ ing such a life at home, came hither to pillage us, who fare 
“so hardly.” Some time after this defeat, many of the Pla- 
tzans found treasures of gold and silver, with other riches, 
buried under ground: and among the dead bodies, when the 
flesh was consumed from the bones, which lay together at a 
certain place, they discovered a skull, of one solid piece, with- 
out any sutures. They found also an upper jaw, with all the 
teeth distinct, bu& shooting from ove single bone; and the 
skeleton of a man five cubits high. 

The next day after the battle, Mardonius was not foand 
amongthe dead; though by what person his body was taken 
away, I never could learn with certainty. But I have heard 
tbat many men, of different nations, were concerned in giving 
him burial, and I know that divers had presents from Artontes, 
the son of Mardonius, on that account. Yet who, among 
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them all, was the man that carried off and took care of the 
body, I could never discover; whatever report bas been spread 
abroad concerning Dionvsiophsanes the Epheeian, as if he had 
buried. Mardonius. And thus that question remains undeter- 
mined. But the Grecians, after they had parted the booty in 
the fields of Platsea, buried their dead separately. The La- 
cedemonians made three graves; in one of which they interred 
Posidonius, Amompharetus, Phylocion, and Callicrates, who 
were of the priesthood: in another they put the rest of the 
Spartans; and in the third, the Helots. The Tegeans buried 
all their dead together in one grave. The Athenians did the 
same; and so did the Megareans and Phliasians to those of 
their forces, who were killed by the enemy’s cavalry. All 
these sepulchres were filled with the bodies of men; but the 
rest, which are seen about Plateea, were erected, as I am in- 
formed, by those, who being ashamed of their absence from 
the battle, threw up those mounds by common consent, to 
deceive posterity. Among these, there is one, bearing the 
name of the Avginetes; which, I have heard, was erected at 
their request ten years after this war, by Cleades the son of 
Autodicus, a Platzean, obliged to them by the ties of hospi- 
tality. 

When the Grecians had buried their dead in the territories 
of Plateea, they took a resolution in council), to lead their 
army to Thebes, and to demand the partizans of the Medes, 
especially Timegenides and Attaginus, the 1ingleaders of the 
faction; and not to depart, till they had destroyed the city, if 
the Thebans should refuse to surrender them. Having all 
consented to these measures, they broke up: and on the 
eleventh day after the battle arriving at Thebes, demanded the 
men. But receiving a denial from the Thebans, they ravaged 
the country, and made approaches to the walls. On the 
twentieth day after these hostilities began, which the Grecians 
incessantly continued, Timegenides spoke thus to the Thebans; 
‘© Men of Thebes, seeing the Grecians are resolved not to 
“ withdraw their army, till either they shall have taken the 
‘¢ city, or you deliver us into their hands,-we are far from 
« desiring that Boeotia should any longer suffer for our sake. 
« If under the pretext of demanding our persons, they design 
*¢ to exact a sum of money, let us give it by a general .contri- 
* bution; for we were not the only partizans of the Medes, 
‘© but joined with them by general consent. Nevertheless, if 
*s they really besiege Thebes because they would have us de- 
‘4 livered up, we are ready to justify our conduct in their 
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“ presence.” The Thebans, approving his proposition as just 
and seasonable, sent to acquaint Pausanias, that were 
willing to surrender the persons he demanded. After this 

ent was made, Attaginus made his escape from Thebes; 
but in place of him, his sons were sent out to Pausanias; who 
discharged them, saying, they were too young to have any 
part in the guilt of joining with the Medes. Of those who 
were delivered up by the Thebans, some thought to clear 
themselves by pleading their innocence, or else to come off by 
money; but Pausanias suspecting their intention, dismissed 
the confederate army, and conducting the prisoners to Corinth, 
pat them all to dcath. Such was the event of things in the 
territories of Platewea and of Thebes. 

In the mean time Artabazus the son of Pharnaces continu- 
ing his flight from Plateea, arrived in the country of the Thes- 
salians; who receiving him in a friendly manner, and being 
altogether ignorant of what had passed, asked him news of 
the rest of the army. But Artabazus considering, that if he 
should discover the whole truth, both he and his torces would 
be in danger of destruction, (because he thought every one 
would fall upon him, when they should be mformed of the 
success of things,) had concealed all from the Phoceans; and 
to the Thessahans spoke thus; ** Men of Thessaly, you see [ 
‘© am hastening to Thrace with the utmost expedition, being 
‘* sent with these forces from the camp upon a certain affair. 
‘¢ Mardonius with his army follows me close, and may be 
‘© suddenly expected. Receive him as a fricnd, and do him 
** all the good offices you can; for you will never have cause 
““ to repent of the proofs you shall give him of your amity.” 
Having said this, he broke up with his army, and marched 
through Thessaly and Macedonia directly towards Thrace, 
with great precipitation, and by the shortest ways of the mid- 
jand country, as if indeed his affairs had called him to those 
enka But arriving at Byzantium, after he had left many of 

is men by the way, who were part killed by the Thracians, 
and part consumed by hunger and fatigue, he went on board 
the ships, and regurned into Asia. 

The same day on which the.Persians were defeated at Pla- 
tzea, they received another blow at Mycule in lonia, by this 
means. Whilst the Grecians under the conduct of Lenty- 
ehides the Lacedemonian continued with their ships at Delos, 
Lampon the son of Thrasycleus, Athenagoras the son of Ar- 
chestratides, and Hegesistratus the son of Aristagoras, arrived 
there fram Samos; being sent thither privately with a mes- 
sage by the Sainians, who had taken care to conceal their in- 
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tentions both from the Persians, and fiom the tyrant Theo- 
mestor the son of Androdamas, imposed upon them by the 
Barbarians. These ambassadors, upon their arrival, went to 
the generals; and Hegesistratus among many other things 
said, that the Ionians would not fail to revolt from the Per- 
sians, so soon as they should see the Grecian fleet, and that 
the Barbarians weuld never stand an engagement; or if they 
should, the booty would be greater than could be found in 
any other place. He adjured them by the Gods they wor- 
shipped in common, that they would deliver the Grecians from 
servitude, and repel the Barbarians; which he affirmed was 
easy to be done, because their ships were sluggish, and no 
way comparable in fight to those of Greece: he added, that 
if they suspected any fraud to lie concealed under this invi- 
tation, they were ready to go on board with them, and to re- 
main in the ships, as hostages of their sincerity. But as he 
continued his solicitations with much earnestness, Leuty- 
chides 1esolving to ask his name, either as a thing he ac- 
counted ominous, or perhaps by a divine impulse, put the 
question to him accoi:dingly; and no sooner heard that he 
was called Hegesistratus*, than interrupting the rest of his 
discourse, if :ndeed he intended any, ‘* Samian friend,” said he, 
‘* I accept the presage of thy name: and therefore in order 
*“‘ to sail, let us have thy solemn promise, and the faith of 
‘“‘ those with thee, that the Samians shall readily assist us.” 
When he had said this, he proceeded to finish the work; and 
the Samians having on their part given their promise and 
oath, with great readiness, to be the confederates of the Gre- 
cians, set sail to return home; except only Hegesistratus, 
whose name Leutychides taking for a presage of good fortune, 
ordered him to accompany them in the expedition. The 
Grecians continued in their station that day, and on the next 
sacrificed auspiciously, by the hands of the augur Deiphonus, 
a native of Apollonia in the gulph of Ionia, and son to Euenus, 
of whom the following account 1s given. In the territories of 
Apollonia, a flock of sheep, sacred to the sun, feed by day on 
the banks of a tiver, which descending from the mountain 
Lacmon, runs through that country into the sea, at the poit 
of Oricus: but by night they are folded in a cave, far distant 
from the city, and guarded by men chosen annually to that 
end, out of the most eminent among the citizens for birth and 
riches; because the people of Apollonia set a high value upon 
these sheep, pursuant to the admonition of an oracle. Euenus 
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being chosen keeper of this flock, neglecting his charge, fell 
saloey and in the mean time, Solve cules the cave, de- 
stroyed about sixty of the sheep. When he awaked, and 
saw what was done, he said nothing to any man, thinking to 
purchase the hke number, and to put them among the resé. 
But the Apoilonians being soon informed of the thing, caused 
him to appear without delay before the court of justice; and 
sentenced him to lose his eyes, for sleeping when he ought 
to have watched. Nevertheless, after they had thus punished 
Ixuenus with blindness, the sheep brought no more jambs, 
nor the earth her usual increase, as the oracles of Dodona 
and Delphi had predicted: and when they applicd themselves 
to the prophets, to know the cause of the present calamities, 
they told them, that they had unjustly put out the eyes of 
Euenus, the keeper of the sacred sheep: that they themselves 
had sent in the wolves, and would not discontinue their venge- 
ance, till the Apollonians should make bim full satisfaction, 
and such amends for the injury be had received, as he him- 
self should choose. and judge sufficient; after which they 
would make so valuable a present to Euenus, that the greater 
part of men should think him happy. ‘These predictions the 
Apollonians kept secret, and appointed some of their citizens 
to act in conformity to their intentions; which they did in 
this manner. Having found Euenus sitting on a chair, they 
sat down by him; and, after other discourse, expressed their 
sorrow for his affliction, taking occasion from thence to ask 
him, what reparation he would choose, if the Apollonians 
were disposed to give him satisfaction. Euenus, who had 
not heard of the oracle, said, if they would give him the lands 
of inheritance belonging to two citizens he named, and which 
he knew to be the best of that country; and would moreover 
add to that gift the most magnificent house of the city; he 
would be reconciled to them, and contented with that satijs- 
faction. ‘Those who sat by him immediately taking hold of 
his answer, Euenus, said they, the Apollonians offer you the 
reparation you demand for the loss of your eyes, in obedience 
to an oracle they have received: which wheu Euenus heard, 
he was not a little mortified, to find limsclf deceived by this 
artifice. However, the Apollonians, having first satisfied the 
possessors, made him a present of the lands he demanded; 
and in a short time he obtained the spirit of divination, and 
acquired a considerable name. Deiphonus was the son of 
this Exuenus, and officiated as augur in the army, being con- 
ducted thither by the Corinthians, Yet I have formerly 
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heard; that: he was wot really the son of Evenns, but had 
ia under some disgrace in Greece for assuming that 
ity. 
PThe iSreeians having sacrificed favourably, departed from 
Delos with their fleet, standing towards Samos; and arriving 
before Calamisus, belonging to the Samians, came to an an- 
chor near the temple of Juno, and made all things ready for 
an engagement. But the Persians being iaformed of their 
approach, and having determined not to hazard a sea-fight, 
because they thought themselves inferior in force to the Gre- 
cians, permitted the Phoenicians to return home, and with all 
the rest of their ships made towards the shore of the continent. 
This they did, that they might betake themselves to the pro- 
tection of their land-forces, which were encamped at Mycale, 
to the number of sixty thousand men; having been left for a 
guard to Ionia, by the order of Xerxes, under the conduct of 
Tigranes, a man surpassing all the Persians in good mien and 
stature. ‘To that army the sea-commanders resolved to fly 
fer protection; to diaw their ships to the shore, and to throw 
up an intrenchment quite round, which might serve for a de- 
fence to the fleet, and for a place of refuge to themselves. 
Having taken this resolution, they brought off their ships, and 
anchored near the temple of the Potnians in Mycale, at 
Geson, and at Scolopois, where a temple stands dedicated to 
Ceres of Eleusis, built by Philistus the son of Pasicles, who 
accompanied Neleus the son of Codrus when he founded 
Miletus. There, having drawn the ships ashore, they en- 
compassed them with a circumvallation of timber and stone, 
strengthened quite round with palisadoes made of fruit trees, 
which they cut down in the place; preparing themselves deli- 
berately both to sustain a siege, and to come off victorious. 
When the Grecians understood that the Barbarians were 
retired to the continent, vexed that the enemy had thus 
escaped, they began to doubt what course to take; and whe- 
ther they should return home, or proceed to the Hellespont: 
but at length laying aside the thoughts of both these, they 
determined to make to the continent; and having prepared 
ladders for boarding, and all other things necessary for fight- 
ing at sea, they sailed to Mycale. When they arrived near 
the camp, they saw no enemy in a readiness to mect them; 
but all their ships drawn within the circumvallation, and a 
mumerous army disposed along the coast. Upon which Leu- 
tyehides advancing before the rest, and standing in to the 
shore as near as he could, ordered a herald to speak thus to 
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the Ionians in his name: “* Men of Ionia, all those among 
‘*-you who hear me, hearken with attention to my words; for 
“‘ the Persians will understand nothing of the advice I give 
“¢ you. When the battle begins, every one of you ought in 
‘the first place to remember Liberty; and next, that the 
‘Sword agreed upon is Hebe. If any of you hear me not, 
‘let those who hear inform him.” In doing this his mean- 
ing was the same as that of Themistocles at Artemisium ; 
for he expected, that if these words were concealed from the 
Barbarians, the lonians would be persuaded to revolt, or 
be brought under euspicion, if they should be reported to 
them. When Lentychides had given the Ionians this admo- 
nition, the Grecians in the next lace putting to shore, landed 
their men, and drew up in order of battle: which when the 
Persians saw, and were informed of the exhortation they bad 
made to the Ionians, they disarmed the Samians; fearing 
they were more particularly disposed to favour the enemy; 
because they had already redeemed all the Athenians taken in 
Attica by the forces ot Xerxes, brought them to Samos in the 
Barbarian ships, and sent them back to Athens, furnished 
with provisions for their voyage: by which means they had 
set at liberty five hundred men of the enemieg of Xerxes. 
Having done this, they committed the care of guarding the 
passes that lead to the eminences of Mycale to the Milesians ; 
as knowing they were well acquainted with the country, and 
intending under that colour to remove them from the army. 
When they had taken these precautions, to make sure of 
those among the Ionians who seemed most like to endeavour a 
change, if they could come at the power, they joined their 
bucklers together, in order to their defence. On the other 
part, the Grecians, after they had prepared all things for a 
battle, advanced towards the Barbarians; when, at the same 
time, a herald’s staff was seen lying upon the shore, and 
a sudden rumour spread through the army, that the Grecians 
had defeated the forces of Mardonius in the territories of Baeo- 
tia. In this, the direction of a divine power was manifest in 
many respects: for though the Llow already given et Plateea, 
and that now ready to be given at Mycale, happened both on 
the same day, the news thus reaching the Grecians, inspired 
their army with a greater resolution, and a more vigerous 
boldness to mect the present danger. Besides, in each of 
these places, which is farther remarkable, there stood a tem- 
ple, dedicated to Ceres of Eleusis, by the field of battle. For 
at Phatza, as I have already said, they fought near the temple 
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of Ceres; and were now about to fight again in Mycale, near 
another belonging to the same goddess. So that the rumeur 
of the victory obtained by the Grecians under the conduct of 
Pausanias, came rightly to Mycale; because the battle of 
Piatzea was fought in the morning, and this of Mycale in the 
evening: but that both were fought on the same day of the 
same month, they plainly understood in a httle time by mutual 
information. Before they heard the fame of the victory of 
Platza, they had been in great pain, not so much for them- 
selves, as for the safety of Greece; fearing Jest Mardonius 
should defeat the Grecian army; but after they bad that 
rumour among them, they advanced towards the enemy with 
greater readiness and alacrity. And thus both the Grecians 
and Barbarians hastened to begin the fight, bemg equally per- 
suaded that the islands and the Hellespont must be the re- 
compence of the victorious. The Athentans, with those who 
were drawn up in that part of the army which they led, ad- 
vanced through the plains, and along the shore; but the 
Lacedemonians, with those who were in the other part with 
them, marched through the broken ways among the hills. 
So that whilst the Lacedemonians were obliged to take a wider 
compass, those of the other line were already engaged with the 
enemy. The Persians, so long as they were covered by their 
bucklers, defended themselves strenuously, and mamtained 
their ground: but when the Athenians and the rest, to the 
end that they, and not the Lacedemonians, might have the 
honour of the action, had mutually encouraged one another, 
they soon changed the face of affairs, struck down the shields 
of the enemy, and in close order broke in among the Persians. 
At first they were received with vigour; but after the Persians 
had continued to defend themselves during a considerable time, 
they fled to their intrenchments; and the Athenians, with the 
forces which were drawn up next to them, consisting of the 
Corinthians, the Sicyonians, and the Troezenians, pursued 
them so close, that they entered their camp at the same time. 
When the Barbarians saw their intrenchments forced, they 
thought no longer of resisting, but betook themselves all to 
flight, except the Persians; who, though reduced to a small 
number, still continued to dispute the entrance of their camp 
against the Grecians pouring in on all sides. Of the Persian 
generals, two made their escape, and two were killed. Ar- 
tayntes and Ithramites, commanders of the naval forces, fled: 

ardontes, and Tigranes general of the land-army, died in 
the field. At length, whilst the Persians were yet fighting, 
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the Lacedemonians arrived with the other part of the forces, 
and made an end of the slaughter. On the part of the Gre~ 
cians, many were killed; especially of the Sicyonians, who lost 
their general Perilaus. The Samians, who were in the camp 
of the Medes, and had been disarmed before the action, when 
they saw the event doubtful at the beginning of the fight, did 
all they could to help the Grecians; and the rest of the 
Ionians, seeing the Samians Jead the way, abandoned the ene- 
my in lke manner, and fell upon the forces of the Barba- 
rians. The Persians, to provide for their own safety, had 
appointed the Milesians to keep the passages, to the end that, 
#f such a misfortune should overtake them as happened, they 
might save themselves upon the mountains of Mycale by their 
direction. For this reason, and lest they should foment any 
alteration by staying in the army, the Milesians were posted in 
those stations: but, acting quite contrary to their orders, they 
brought back, by other ways, to the cnemy, many of those that 
fled out of the battle: and ot last shewed greater fierceness than 
all others, in the slaughter of the Barbarians. ‘Thus Jonta re- 
volted a second time from the Persians, 

In this battle the Athenians fought with the greatest valour, 
among all the Grecians; and among the Athenians, Fiermoly- 
cus the son of Euthoinus, a famous Athlete; who being after- 
wards killed at Cyinus, during the war between the Athenians 
and the Carystians, was buried at Gerestus After the Athe~ 
nians, those that had most applause were the Corinthians, 
the Troezenians, and the Sicyonians. 

The Grecians, after they had killed great numbers of the 
Barbarians, both in the field and in the pursuit, set fire to the 
ships, burnt the whole camp, and brought out upon the shore 
all the booty, among which were sevcral chests of money. 
Having done this, thev sailed to Samos; and arriving there, 
consulted together about transporting the Iomans to some part 
of Greece which was in their power, and then leaving lonia 
to the Barbarians; because they judged themselves unable to 
protect the Ionians at alltimes; and had no hope, unless the 
were protected, that they would have cause to be pleased wit 
their revolt from the Persians. ‘Che principal of the Pelopon- 
nesians proposed to expel those nations of Greece, which had 
sided with the Medes, and to give their territories and cities 
of commerce to the Ionians; but the Athenians were not of 
opinion, either that the Ionians should be removed, or that the 
Peloponnesians should intermeddle with the affairs of their 
colonies. In this contestation the Peloponnesians readily 
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yielded to the Athenians: and after they had obliged the Sa- 
minus, Chians, Lesbians, and other islandera, who were then 
in their army, to swear, that they would be their constant con- 
federates, and continve in their alliance without revolzing, the 
sailed for the Hellespont, in order to ruin the bridges, whi 
they imagined still to find entire. 

In the mean time, the Barbarians who fled out of the field, 
and were forced to betake themselves to the eminences of My- 
cale, mtade of towards Sardis, reduced to an inconsiderable 
number. But as they were upon their way, Masistes the son 
of Darius, having been present in the late unfortunate action, 
gave many hard words to Artayntes; and among other re- 
proaches told him, that he had shewn less courage than a wo- 
man, in performing the part of a general so ill; and deserved 
the worst of punishment, for bringing so great a disaster upon 
the king’s house. Now, because among the Persians, to tell 
a man has less courage than a woman, is accounted the 
most insupportable of all affronts, Artayntes, having already 
borne many reproaches, lost all patience, and drew his scyme- 
ter to kill Masistes. But Xenagoras the son of Praxilaus, a 
Halicarnassian, standing behind him, prevented the blow; 
and grasping Artayntes round the middle, lifted him up in his 
arms, and threw him down flat upon the ground; upon 
which the guards of Masistes immediately interposed. By 
this action Xenagoras acquired the favour of Masistes, and 
of Xerxes himself, whose brother he had saved; and was 
rewarded by the king with the government of all Cilicia. 
Nothing more passed among the Barbarians in their way ; 
but when they arrived ut Sardis, they found Xerxes 
there; having continued in that place from the time he 
fled thither from Athens, after his il] success in the engage- 
ment by sea. 

During his stay at Sardis, he fell in love with the wife of 
Masistes, who was then in that city; but finding he could not 
prevail with her by presents, he abstained from foree out of 
regard to his brother; and the same consideration was also a 
restraint to the woman, because she well knew he would not 
offer any violence to her person. Xerxes seeing he had no 
other way ieft, resalved to marry a daughter she had by Masis- 
tes to his son Darius, thinking by that means to compass his 
design with greater facility. Accordingly the contract was 
made; and when the usual ceremonies were performed, he de- 
parted for Susa, conducting the bride home to Darius. But 
after his arrival, he forgot his passion for the wife of Masistes ; 
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and changing his inclinations, made love to his daughter Ar- 
taynte, who was now the wife of his own son: which intrigue 
was afterwards discovered in the following manner. Amestris 
the wife of Kerxes having woven a mantle of various colours, 
large and beautiful, m present of it to her husband; 
which he receiving with great joy, put it on, and went to Ar- 
taynte; where, after he had taken his eatisfaction, he bid 
her ask whatever she most desired for her recompence ; agai 

that he would deny her nothing. Upon this inviatati (fe 
the misfortune of all bis family was inevitable) she said to 
Xerxes, Will you then give me whatever I shallask? He said 
he would, and affirmed hie promise by an oath; not at all 
imagining her demand would terminate in the thing she chose. 
But he had no sooner sworn, than she boldly demanded the 
mantle. Xerxes being unwilling to comply, and endeavouring 
to get off by any contrivance he could invent, lest Amestris 
should make a plain discovery of an intrigue she only sas- 
pected before, offered her immense treasures, with cities, and 
an army, to be solely at her disposal, which is one of the great- 
est presents that can be made in Persia. At last, finding she 
would not be persuaded, he gave her the mantle; and she, 
with a womanish vanity, put it on, and wore it. When Ames- 
tris was informed of the thing, and heard that Artaynte had 
the garment, she was not angry with her; but believing her 
mother to be the author and contriver of all, determined to 
destroy the wife of Masistes. ‘To that end she expected till 
Xerxes should make the royal feast, by the Persians called 
Tycta, and in the language of Greece Telion, which is cele- 
brated once every year on the king’s birthday, when he alone 
wears magnificent ornaments on his head, and makes presenta 
to the Persians. Amestris having waited to that day, asked 
Xerxes to give her the wife of Masistes for a present: and 
though the Eine detested the indignity of giving the wife of 
his brother, and knew her to be innocent of the'thing which 
was the cause of this#petition; yet in the end, overcome by 
continued solicitation, and constrained by the custom of 
Persia, which forbids the denial of any thing during 
the royal feast, he consented with the utmost reluctaney 
to the request of Amestris; and putting the woman 
into her hands, told her she might do as pleased her 
best. But immediately after, having sent for his brother, 
he said to him, “ Masistes, you are my brother, the son 
“of Darius, and, which is yet more, a man of honour. Be 
‘‘ persuaded by me to cohabit no longer with the ygfe you 
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‘‘ have, and I will give you my own daughter to supply her 
é place. Dismiss then this woman; for my opinich is 
‘¢ thet yoa ought to do so.”’ Masistes, astonished to hear 
these words, answered, ‘* Sir, what vain discourse is this? 
*¢ You ‘bid me leave a woman I love, and by whom I have 
‘three young sons, besides daughters, of which you have 
“chosen one to be your son’s wife; and then you tell 
me, J shall marry your daughter. But, Sir, though I set 
“4 value upon the honour of being thought worthy of 
<* your daughter, yet I shall do neither of these things; and 
*¢ therefore let not your desire to bring about this matter put 
«© you upon offering violence to my inclinations. Some other 
‘* person, not inferior to me, will be found for your daughter. 
‘©In the mean time permit me to keep my wife.’”? When 
he had made this answer, Xerxes in a great rage replied, 
** Know, Masistes, that your affairs stand thus: you shall not 
‘© marry my daughter, nor cohabit for the time to come with 
‘your own wife; to the end you may learn to accept what I 
6‘ give.” Masistes having heard these words retired, and as 
he went out said, “ Sir, you have not yet taken away my life.” 
Whilst Xerxes was in conference with his brother, Amestris 
sent for his guards, and exercised her cruelty upon the wife of 
Masistes. She cut off her breasts, which she threw to the 
dogs. her nose, ears, lips, and tongue; and in that mangled 
condition sent her home. Masistes had heard nothing of this; 
but suspecting some injury was intended him, he returned to 
his house with all possible diligence; where finding his wife 
so barbarously mutilated, he consulted with his sons; and ac- 
companied by them and others, departed for Bactria; design- 
"es to induce the Bactrians to revolt, and to revenge himself 
of the king in the severest manner: in which design, as I 
conjecture, he must have succeeded, had he been able to arrive 
among the Bactrians and Saces; for he was governor of Bac- 
tria, and much beloved by both those nations. But Xerxes, 
being informed of his intentions, sent some troops after him 
with expedition, who killed him and his sons upon the way, 
and cut his forces in pieces. ‘Thus died Masistes; and such 
success had Xerxes in his love. 

The Grecians sailing from Mycale towards the Hellespont, 
were obliged by tempestuous weather to put in about Lecton; 
and from thence arriving at Abydus, they perceived the bridges 
were taken in pieces, which they thought to have found entire, 
and which were the principal motives to their enterprise. 
Upon tbis emergency Leutychides with the Peloponncsians 
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déermined to return to Greece; but the Athenians with their 
general Xanthippus resolved to stay, and to make an attempt 
upon Chersonesus. Accordingly, afier the Peloponnesians 
were withdrawn, the Athenians set sail from Abydus, and land- 
ing in Chersonesus, besieged Sestus. To that piece as to the 
stronpest of those parts, great numbers came from the adja- 
cent country, when they heard that the Grecians were arrived 
in the Hellespont; and among others, Oibazus a Persian from 
Cardia, who had already caused all the materials of the MMidges 
to be brought thither. The inhabitants were Eolians; but a 
great multitude of Persians and their confederates had drawn 
together, in order to defend the city. ‘The government of 
the whole province was in the hands of Artayctes, a Persian, 
of profligate and detestable manners, who had been placed in 
that station by Xerxes; and by imposing a fraud upon him, 
when he marched to Athens, had rifled the treasures of Pro- 
tesilaus the son of Iphicles, which were at Eleus. For in the 
city of Eleus in Chersonesus, the sepulchre of Protestlaus was 
erected in the midst of bis temple; and a great sum of money, 
with gold and silver plate, vessels of brass, and othe: offerings, 
were taken from thence by Artayctes In virtue of a grant from 
the king, which he obtained by this artifice: *¢ Sir,” said he, 
** here is the habitation of a certain Grecian, who having en- 
‘‘ tered your territories with an army, perished, as he well 
‘¢ deserved. Give me the house of this man; that for the 
** future none may dare to invade any part of your dominions.” 
By this representation he doubted not to obtain the house 
from Xerxes, because he could have no suspicion of his pro- 
ject; and told him Protesilaus had invaded the royal domini- 
ons, because the Persians imagine that all Asia 1s the propriety 
of their kings. Thus, after Artayctes had obtained his request, 
he brought away the treasure to Sestus; converted the sacred 
place into pasture and arable land ; and when he was at Eleus, 
Jay with divers women in the sanctuary. This man being now 
besieged by the Athenians, was utterly unprepared to defend 
himself; having never thought of being attacked by the Gre- 
cians, who fell upon him unexpected. But while they were 
engaged in this enterprise, autumn came on, and the Atheni- 
ans growing uneasy to be so far from home, without any ap- 
pearance of takirig the city, besought their leaders to conduct 
them back to their own country. This, the generals said, 
they would not do, till either they should take the place, or be 
recalled by the people of Athens: so great was their affection 
to the state. In the mean time those who were with Artayctes 
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in the city, being reduced to the last extremity, boiled and 
ate the cords of their beds; and when that food likewise fyiled, 
Artayctes and Oibazns, with the rest of the Persians, made 
their escape from the land-side of the wall, in a part where 
the besiegers had not placed a sufficient force. Ip the morn- 
ing, the Chersonesiuns from their towers having first given 
notice to the Athenians of what had passed, opened their gates ; 
and sgme of the Athenian forces entered the city, white the 
rt went in pursuit of the enemy. The Thracians of 
Apsynthas seizing upon Oibazus as he fled through Thrace, 
sacrificed him to Plestorus, a God of the country, according 
to their custom, and killed all his companions in another 
manner. But Artayctes and his company, being few in 
number, and beginning to shift for themselves late? than the 
rest, were overtaken at the river Atgos; where, after they 
had defended themselves a considerable time, some were killed 
upon the place, and the rest, with Aitayctes and his son, were 
made prisoners, and carried back to Sestus. The Chersonesi- 
ans say, that one of his guards saw a thing prodigious, as he 
stood broiling salted fish; the pieces which lay upon the fire 
moving and leaping like fishes newly taken out of the water; 
and that, when divers persons crowded about the place and 
wondered at the sight, Artayctes observing the miracle, called 
the man who broiled the fich, and said to him, ** Athenian 
‘‘ friend, be not afraid; you are not at all concerned in this 
6‘ prodigy. Protesilaus, though dead and embalmed at Eleus, 
‘¢ admonishes me by this sign that the Gods have given him 
“ power to revenge the injury he has received. Resolving 
“ therefore to make him reparation, I will consecrate a hun- 
*¢‘ dred talents to his divinity, instead of the riches I took out 
‘of his temple; and I will give two hundred talents to the 
«© Athenians, if they will spare my life, and the life of my son.’’ 
But their general Xanthippus would not be persuaded by 
these promises; partly because he himself was averse to the 
thing, and partly because the people of Eleus, to avenge the 
injury done to Protesilans, earnestly solicited him that A1- 
tayctes might be put to death. Having therefore conducted 
him to that part of the shore where the bridges of Xerxes 
termimated; or, as others say, to an eminence standing near 
the city of Madytus, they caused him to be impaled on a stake 
fixed in the ground to that purpose: and at the same time 
stoned his son before his eyes. When the Athenians had 
done these things, they returned with their feet to Greece ; 
carrying, besides other riches, all the materials of the bridges, 
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in order to be consecrated in théir temples; and nothing more 
was done that year. ° 

This Artayctes, thus executed by the Grecians, was de- 
scended by the male line from Artembares, who in his time 
framed a discourse for the Persians, which they approving, 
repeated to Cyrus in these terms. ‘* Since Jupiter has given 
*‘ the superiority to the Persians, and the principal authority 
‘¢ among men to thee, O Cyrus; give us leave to renfipve out 
‘© of our country, which is narrow and mountainous, into a 
‘¢ better. Many such are near our confines, and many at a 
‘* greater distance. The possession of one of these will render 
<¢ us more reverenced by most men; and this conduct becomes 
‘Sa people, who have the power in their hands. In a word, 
‘¢ what opportunity can ever be more favourable to us than 
‘‘ the present, when we have the command of so many nations, 
‘¢and the dominion of all Asia?’? Cyrus heard these words 
without wonder, and bid them do as they desired; but withal 
admonished them to prepare for the future to obey, and not 
to command, as in time past: because nature has so ordered 
things, that delicious countrics produce an effeminate race, 
and men excellent in war are not bred in those regions which 
yield the most admirable fruits. The Peisians, perceiving 
their error, receded from their purpose, and yielded to the 
opinion of Cy:us; choosing rather to live in a barien country, 
and to command, than to cultivate the richest plains, and be 
subject to other men. 
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ACH_-EMENES, brothertoXer- 
xes, and commander of his 
fleet, his speech, 451 

Adimantus, the Corinthian, his 
dispute with Themistocles at 
Salamis, 469 He runs away 
out of the fight there, 481. 

Adrastus, see Atys and Croesus 

f£ginetes, severd] actions of 
thers related, 307, 339, 347, 
351, 353. They do great ser- 
vice and acquire muc!, honour 
in the fight at Salamis, 478, 
480, 481. 

Egypt and its productions large- 
Jy described , together with 
the rites, customs, manners, 
and history of the Egyptians : 
these make the subject of the 
whole second book, and the be- 
ginning of the thud book, viz. 
from p 85—160. 

JEgy ptians, first inventors of the 
year, 86 first gave names to 
the twelve Gods, and erected 
the first altars, images, and 
temples, zbud Their easy hus- 
bangsy, 90. Their national 
customs, 97. First used cir- 
cumcision; their cleanliness, 
especially of their priests, 98. 
The advantagesof theirpriests, 
andtheirmanner of sacrificing, 
98,99, 100. Egyptians will 
not eat the head of any ani- 
mal, 99. Their aversion to 
the Grecians, zbid. Are for- 
bidden to kill any cattle, 100. 
The reason of their represent- 


ing Jupiter with the head of 
a ram, wid, They reckon 
swine impure, and therefore 
will not admit hog-herds into 
their temples, 102. yet sa- 
crifice those animals to Bac- 
chus, and to the Moon when 
at full, and then eat of them, 
103. The names of almost 
all the Grecian Gods orign- 
nally derived from the Egyp- 
trans, 104 who pay no re- 
ligious honour to heroes, tbid 
Oracles carried into Greece 
and Libya from Egypt, 105. 
Egyptian the first inventors 
of festivals and ceremonies, 
106 Theirymanner of cele- 
brating the festival of Buba- 
stis, ebid. and of the festival 
called Zhe Lighting of Lanps, 
107. Egyptians the first who 
ordained that men sliould ab. 
stain from women in the tem- 
ples, 108. ‘Their customs re- 
lating to beasts, especially 
cats, and crocodiles, 108, 110. 
Some peculiar manners of the 
Egyptians, 111. Inventors of 
predictions,and addictedto ob- 
serve prodigies, 113. Among 
the Egyptians every physician 
applies himself wholly to the 
cure of one disease only, zbed. 
Their customs relating to fu- 
nerals, zd. Their ways of 
embalming, zbd. Their navi- 
gation, 117. The Egyptians 
first affirmed the immortality 
Nn? 
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and transmigration of man’s 
soul, 129. Egyptian priests 
would by no means allow 
that a man could be begotten 
by a God, 148. The Egyp- 
tians divided into seven orders 
of men; a computation of the 
numbers of that order which 
from father to son apply them- 
selves wholly to military af- 
fairs, 145. The lands con- 
ferred on their militia ex- 
empted from all public tri- 
butes, as well as those of the 
priesthood, 146. 

ALohan cities, an account of 
them, 59. See lontans. 

/Esop, the fellow-servant of 
Rhodopis the Curtezan, 133. 

Zéthiopians, a remarkable ac- 
eount of the Macrobian Eth- 
opians, t61 

Africa, the Phoenicians sailed 
round all its coust, from the 
Red sea to Egypt, 227 

Alemzon, some account of him, 
304. 

Alcmzonides biting banished 
Athens by the Pisistratides, 
build the temple at Delphi, 
and corrupt the Pythian with 
money to deliver such oracles 
as served their interest, 2990 
By which means they brought 
the Spartans against the l’1s1- 
stratiuies, whom they expelled, 
and restored the liberty of 
Athens, 300. They are highly 
praised by Herodotus, 363. 

Atexander of Macedonia, son of 
Amyntas, induces the Gre- 
cians to abandon the defence 
of Thessaly against the Per- 
sians, 433. Is sent by Mar- 
dons to make an alliance 
between the king and the 
Athemans, 496. His speech 
to the Athenians un that sub- 
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ject, 497. He personally gives 
private intelligence tothe Gre- 
cian generals at Platewa, 518. 

Alexander, son of Priamus, bav- 
ing carried off Helena from 
Sparta, is forced by a tem- 
pest to land in Egypt, and is 
semt up to the court of king 
Proteus, 123. 

Alyattes, his manner of distress- 
ing the Milesians, whom he 
could not besiege, 7 The 
sequel of that story, 8 Hie 
sepulchre, 38. 

Amasis, defeats the army of A- 
pries, and so secures his pos- 
session of the throne ot Egypt, 
146. His contrivance to gain 
respect from the Egyptians, 
148. His reason for dividing 
his time between business and 
diversion, ibid. His buildings, 
zhad Other actions of his, 149. 
Mis daughter being demanded 
for a wife by Cambyses, he 
sends to him Nitetis the 
daughter of Apries; which 
Cambyses made a pretext, 
among others, for invading 
Egypt, 153. But Amasis dies 
before that invasion, 156 His 
remarkable transaction with 
Polycrates of Samos, 169. 

Amazons, their arrival in Scy- 
thia, and their marnage with 
Scythian youths, whom they 
persuade to remove mie them 
to Sarmatia, 248. 

Amestris, see Artaynte. 

Amompharetus, the Spartan, re- 
solutely refuses to draw off 
with his cohort from before 
the Persians at Platza, 521. 
He is abandoned by the rest 
of the army, 522. and there- 
fore follows and rejoins them, 
zbid. 

Amyntas of Macedonia, treats 
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the Persians sent to require 
him to acknowledge king Da- 
rius; but his son Alexander 
kills them for their insolence 
in their wine, 284. 


Andnans, receiving a message 


from Themistocles, importing, 
that the Athenians were com- 
ing against them with two 
deities, Persuasion and Force, 
and therefure they must part 
with their money, return 
answer, that they had two 
Goddesses, Poverty and Im- 
possibility, and that the power 
of Athens was not greater 
than their inability, 488. 


Anysis, a blind man, king of 


Egy pt, flies to the fens on the 
invasion of his kingdom by 
Sabacon, 134 Forms anisland 
in the fens, 135 Returns to 
the exercise of his govern- 
ment, :b2/ 


Apries, king of Egvpt moat of 


the Egyptians revolt from hin 
an! set up Amasis, 144 By 
@ passionate and unworthy 
treatinent ofanemi:nent Eevp- 
than, he loses the rest of the 
Egyptians who had adhered 
to him, 145 With his aux)- 
liary forces of Canans and 
Tonians he fights a battle 
against Amasis and the Egyp- 
tiane, 1s defeated, taken pri- 
soner, and strany led, 146. 


Arabia, some account of it, 195. 


In whut manner the Arabians 
gather frankincense, :bid and 
cassia, 196. 


Arcesilans, see Theretima. 
Ao architect, m building an 


apartment for the king of 
Egypt's treasures, leaves one 
stone loose; by removing 
which, those treasures might 
be robbed - a remarkable story 
thereupon, 127 


Argians refuse to assist the Gre- 
cians against Xerxes, 421. 

Arion, saved from drowning by 
a dolphin, 9. 

Aristagoras of Miletus persuades 
the Persians to make an ex- 
pedition against the island of 
Naxus, 288. On the miscar- 
riage of that expedition, re- 
volts from Darius, and per- 
suades the lIomans to joia 
with him in his defection, 290, 
291. Goes to Sparta to so- 
heit assistance, and has au- 
dience of Cleomenes, who re- 
jects his propositions, 295, 
206. Whereupon he goes to 
the Athemans, and prevails 
with them to send twenty 
ships to assist the Lonians, 
315 His death, 3238 

Aristides comes to the Grecians 
at Salamis when surrounded 
by the Persia fleet , his dis- 
course with Themistocles,476 
He destroys the Per-1ans on 
the island 6 Psyttalea, 481 
He commands the Athemans 
at Plateau, 512 

Aristodemus, the ouly Spartan 
of 800 that survived the battle 
of Thermopyle; for which he 
is treated with ignominy and 
contempt at home, 449 He 
retrieves his reputation m the 
battle at Plateau, where he dies 
fighting, 527. 

Aristodicus, a remarkable story 
of his behaviour towards the 
oracle of Branchis, 62. 

Actabanus in vain offers to dis- 
suade his brother Darius from 
mvading Scythia, 240 

Artabanus, uncle to Xerxes, his 
speech to dissuade bis nc phew 
from the expedition against 
Greece,378 Another speech 
of his to Xerxes, 582. He 
sleeps in the king’s bed, and 
Nns 
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is frighted the same appa- 
rition sarc fian terrified the 
king; his speech: thereapon, 
383. His conversation with 
Xerxes on his weeping at a 


general view of all his Forces, 


Artabazus, a Persian, besieges 
Potidez, but is obliged to 
draw off, after he had in vain 
endeavoured, by treachery as 
well as force, to take it; a 
remarkable story thereupon, 
49S His advice to Mardonius 
at Platza, 517. On the de- 
feat of the Persians there, he 
makes off with a body of 
horse, 525. He passes through 
Thessaly, by a wile proceeds 
safely through that country 
to Byzantium, and passes over 
into Asia, 533. 

Artachzus, a Persian, director 
of the work of separating 
mount Athos from the con- 
tinent, 411. 

Artaphernes, pg ovétnor of Sardis, 
Ins conversation with Arista- 
goras, 288. And with His- 
tazeus, 325 He discovers and 
punishes Histizeus’s confede- 
rates in Sardis, 326. 

Artayctes, a Persian of profligate 
manners, besieged bythe Athe- 
mans in Sestus, 543. He 
escapes out of the place, 544. 
But is taken, carried back to 
Sestus, and impaled, zbid. 

Artaynte, wife of Darius the 
son of Xerxes, becomes the 
mistress of Xerxes; which 
intrigue being discovered by 
Amestris the wife of Xerxes, 
is barbarously revenged on 
the mother of Artaynte, 541. 

Artembares, see Cyrus. 

Artemisia, queen of Caria, joins 
the fleet of Xerxes with five 
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ships, 405. Advises him vot 
to hazard a sea erit 
with the Grecians at Salamis, 
473. Her‘adventure in the 
fight at Salamis, 479. The 
Athenians offer a great reward 
to the person who should take 
Artemisia, 481. She advises 
Xerxes to accept of Mardo- 
nius’s proposition to be teft in 
Greece with 800000 men, 484. 

Artemisium, several engage- 
ments off that place between 
the Grecian and Persian fleets, 
455. 

Aspathines, see Seven Noblemen 
of Persia, 181 

Astyages, see Cyrus and Har- 
pagrus. 

Asychis, king of Egypt, his ac- 
tions, 134. 

Athenians begin to flourish from 
the time they established a 
free government, 305. Their 
women surround and kill a 
man who singly had escaped 
from a battle in which their 
forces were all cut off, 308. 
By assisting the Jlonians in 
their revolt against Darius, 
provoke him to resolve upon 
invading Greece, 317. Fine 
a poet for bringing on their 
stage a dramatic piece which 
revived the memory of the ca- 
lamities of their friends the 
Milesians, 331. Sené Mil- 
tiades with their forces to op- 
pose the Persians commanded 
by Datis, 357. They send to 
the Spartans for assistance, 
358. The Spartans do not join 
them till after a decisive battle, 
368. Herodotus’s opinion, 
that the Athenians were the 
deliverers of Greece from Xer- 
xes, 417. The answers of the 
Delphian oracle when con- 
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sulted by them touching Xer- 
xee’s expedition, 418. Themis- 
tocies’s 
sense of the oracke approved, 
419. They prudently avoid 
eostesting with the 3 8 
the command of the Grecian 

453. They abandon 
their city, the men going on 
board the fleet, after they had 
sent away their wives and 
children to places of safety, 
464. They acquit themselves 
very honourably in the fight at 
Salamis, 478, 481. They re- 
sent heinously that Artemisia, 
a woman, should make war 
against Athens, 481 Their 
answer to Alexander the Ma- 
cedonian’s proposition of an 
alliance between them and the 
Persians, 499. And to the 
Spartan ambassadors present 
ou that occasion, ibid. Ob- 
serving the delays of the Pe- 
loponnesians to come timely to 
their assistance, they abandon 
Athens, and go with their fleet 
to Salamis, 502. They stone 
Lycidas, one of their senators, 
for proposing to accept the 
offers made to them at Sala- 
mis on the part of Mardo- 
hius, and their wives stone 
Lycidas’s wife, zlid. They 
send ambassadors to the Spar- 
tans, to reproach and quicken 
them to give their promised 
assistance ; the speech of those 
ambassadors to the ephori, 
508. A party of Athenians 
distinguish themselves when 
Pausanias with the Grecian 
army lay at Cytheron, 508 
Their dupute with the Te- 
geans about the post of honour 
in the Grecian army, 510. The 
Athenians placed opposite to 
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the Persians at the battle of 
Platea, though that disposi- 
tion was afterwards casually 
altered, 519 Their behaviour 
in the action, 524, 526, 527. 
The Athenian squadron land- 
ing their men in Chersonesus, 
besiege Artayctes in Sestus, 
$43. Take the place, 544. and 
afterwards Artayctes, whom 
they cause to be impaled, 
ibid. 

Athens taken by Xerxes, 467. 

- burnt and laid in ruins by 
Mardonius, 508. 

Atossa, wife of Darius, persuades 
him to undertake a war against 
Greece, 204. 

Atys killed by Adrastus, who 
afterwards kills himself, 13S. 


B. 


Babylon described, 69. (as is 
also the country about it, 70 ) 
besieged and taken by Cyrus, 
73. Besieged by Darius, 211, 
and taken, 2 

Babylonians, their customs, 74, 


Battus, by the command of an 
oracle, setiles with a colony 
of Grecians at Cyrene in Li- 
bys, 263. 

Bias, his savings to Croesus, 10. 
his advice to the Ionians, 65. 

Boges, a Persian, renders his 
name famous by his desperat® 
defence of Eion against the 
Athenians, 408. 

Butus, a2 city of Egypt, some 
very remarkable structures 
there described, 142. 


Cc. 


Calhcratides, a Spartan, his va- 
lour extoHed by UHerodotua, 
528. 


Nn 4 


* 


552 


are lr er Cyrus in the 
ki -of Persia, 85. -, Re- 


solves to lead aa army inst 
Egypt, 153. Fucili hig 
roarclt to that country, by a 
treaty with the king of Ara- 
bia, 155. Defents Psamme- 
nitus, king of Egypt, in a set 
battle, 157. and takes Mem- 
phas, zb:d. Hie trial of the 
constancy of Psammenitus, 
158. <At Sais he causes the 
corpse of king Amasis to be 
burnt, 159 He sends spies 
under pretence of carrying 
presents to the country of the 
Macrobian Ethiopians; their 
speech to the king of that 
country, ut the delivery of 
those presents, 161. Hus an- 
swer, sb:rd. On the return of 
the spies, Cambyses resolves 
in a passion to march against 
the Ethiopians, 162 But 
losing a great part of his army 
in the sundy deserts beyond 
Thebes, be ig obliged to re- 
turn to Memphis, 163 An- 
other considerable body of 
men, which he had ordered 
‘from Thebes, to lay waste the 
country ef the Ammonians, 
are buried alive in the sands, 
thd. He kills the Egyptian 
god Apis, tid. Induced by 
a dream, he causes his own 
brother Smerdis to be made 
"away with, 164.and killshisown 
sister, 165 He commits 
other extravagances, 166. 
Hie treatment of Cr who 
-admenished him a ete 
his passions, 267. While he 
eontinues delirious ii Egypt, 
two of the magi conspire 
against bim; and one of them, 
sameil Smerdis, pretending 
to be that Smerd.e, brother of 
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Catalsyses, who was killed, 
caused himeelfte be preciainted 
by a herald in the army.and 
presence of Cantbyeecs, 177. 
fiis regret for having caused 
his brather to be killed, when 
he found his dream fulfilied 
by Smerdis the mage, 178. 
Mounting his hurse with a 
solution to march back to 
Persia agamet the magt, he 
accidently wounds hbimeelf 
with his own sword, and 
dies of the wound, 178. His 
memorable speech to the Per- 
sians before he expired, 179. 

Can:laules contrives to let his 
wife be seen naked by Gyges, 
4. and is at his-wife’s instiga- 
tion killed by him, 5. 

Carians and Caunians, some ac- 
count of them, 66, 67. 

Carians, their actions against the 
Persians, 321. Their country 
subdued by the Persians, 382. 

Cephrenes, king of Egypt, erects 
one of the pyramids, 131. * 

Chanlaus, see Meandrus. 

Cheops, hing of Egypt, builds a 
wouderful bridge and pyrsa- 
mid, 131. Prostitutes bis 
daughter for money, 182. 

Chians acquit themselves very 
valiantly in a sea-fiz ht, yet afe 
worsted, 329 soon. after 
which, their island is subdued 
by the Lesbians, 332. and next 
by the Persians, 333. 

Chileus, the Tegean, his honest 
advice to the Spartans, 504. 
Circumcision used by the Col- 
chians, Egyptians, and Ethi- 
opians, from time immermo- 

rial, 120. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, re- 
fuses to be corrupted by mo- 
ney, 210. His treatment of 
Aristagoras the Milesian, 295. 
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is actrans at Athens, 300, 
303, 304. Guves aumong the 
Acginetes to sciae the princi- 
pal of them who had eckaow- 
igdiged Darius, $89. Procares 
Remaratus to be deposed, 344. 
His expedition i the 
AMginetes, 347. Fearing to 
return to Sparta, because his 
fraudulent practices against 
Demaratus had been dis- 
covered, he flies to Thessaly, 
847. Is recalled to Sparta. 
and restored to his former 
dignitv, 348. He falls into a 
frenzy, and kills himself, sbed. 
His frenzy imputed by the 
Argians to a punishinent from 
the Gods for ns mpiety, 349 
But the Spartans affirm his 
disease came from = iutem- 
perance, 350 

‘listhenes proposes to marry his 
daughter to the man he should 
jadge most worthy among the 
Grecians, an entertamng 
story on that subject, 365 

oes, Of Mitylene, advises Da- 
rius to leave the bridge on the 
Ister entire, when he passed 
inte Scythia, 244. 

Yorcyrseins, their deceitful ma- 
nagement with respect to the 

assistance they had promised 
the Grecians aguinst Xerxes, 
428. 

~orinthians charged by the 
Athenians with running away 
out of the battle of Salamis, 
431. 

Srowans, the first of the Barba- 
rians who attacked the Gre- 
cians, S$ Hia conversation 
with Bias, 10. His conver- 
sation with Sulon, idid. En- 
fertaine Adrastus, who kills 
his sen Atys, 18. His 
to the oracle at Delphi, in 


order to bis enquiring after- 
wards ga wer with 
Cyrus, and his presents for the 
true anewer he received, 16. 
He consulte the oracle farther, 
19. The answer of the oracie 
touching a war against Cyrus, 
20. He sends to the Spar- 


* tans to desire their alliance, 


26. He rejects the pradent 
advice of Sardanus, who 
would have dissuaded him 
from making war agsinst 
the Persians, 27. He invades 
Cappadocia, 29. Fights a 
drawn battle with Cyrus near 
Pteria, and then returns to 
Sardis, 30. Whither Cyrus 
advancing, defeats bim in the 
field, 31. And thereupon be- 
sieging Sardis, that city is 
tuken, and Croesus in it, 38. 
His life is saved on that occa- 
ston by the exelamation of his 
son, who till then had been 
dumb, 34 He is fettered and 
placed on a pile of wood, by 
command of Cyrus, in order 
to be burnt, but is saved, sid 
On his advice Cyrus takes 
from the Persians the phander 
of Sardis, 35. He desires Cy- 
rus to let him send his fet- 
ters to the god of the Gre- 
cians, who had deceived him 
by illusory oracles, 36. His 
advice to Cyrus to render the 
Lydians effeminate, 61. His 
advice to Cyrus to pass isto 
the country of the Massagetes, 
r than let them bring 
t forces into his domigioas, 
80. He is recommended by 
Cyrus to his son Cam : 
thid. His artfal compliment 
to Cambyses, 166. He ad- 
monishes to mo- 
derate his passions, receives 
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fram him a very reproathful 
guswer, and is ordered to be 
put to death; but is saved, to 
the joy of Cambyses, 167. 
who nevertheless causes the 
afficers, who by saving Croesus 
disobeyed his orders, to be 
executed, 168. 
Cyaxares, his actions, 41, 43. 
Cyptians revolt from the Per- 
sians, and are assisted by the 
Ionians, yet are reduced to 
their former subjection, 319. 
Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, his 
birth and actions, 311. 
Cyrus, his parents and birth, 43. 
He is delivered to Harpagus, 
by his grandfather Astyages, 
to be murdered, but 1s pre- 
served and brought up by a 
herdsman’s wife, 43. By an 
accident he comes to be dis- 
covered to Astyages, 46. who 
sends him to his parents in 
Persia, 49. Being grown a 
man, he is invited by Harpa- 
gus, who had prepared the 
principal Medes to assist hrm 
to revolt with the Persians and 
dethrone Astyages, 49. The 
means he used to persuade the 
Persians to revolt, 50. He 
leads them against the Medes, 
and succeeds in his enterprize, 
§1. He fights a battle near 
Pteria in Cappadocia with 
Croesus, who had invaded that 
country, 30. Advances to Sar- 
dis, defeats Croesus, and be- 
sieges Sardis, 31. takes it, and 
im it Croesus, 33. wh ife 
he es, on his relatifg to 
him saying of Solon, 34. 
His answer to the Jonians and 
4iolians, who made an offer 
of their submission to him af- 
ter he had conquered the Ly- 
dians, 56. His saying con- 






cerning the Grecians, 60. He 
leaves Sardis to return to Per- 
sin, the Lydians revolt, his 
words to Croesus therenpan ; 
Croesus advises him to disarm 
the Lydians, and render them 
effeminate by indulging them 
in an idle and luxurious way 
of living, that so they might 
have no spirit to rebel again, 
60. He marches against Ba- 
bylon, and in his way drains 
the river Gyndes, 73. Be- 
sieges Babylon, and takes it, 
thd. He makes wur against 
the Massagetes, 78. Receives 
a message from Tomyris queen 
of those people, 79. Enters 
her country, 81. His dream 
concerning Darius, wid. He 
defeats by stratagem the son 
of Tomyris ; but his army is 
entirely defeated by her, him- 
self killed, and his head thrown 
into a vessel filled with blood, 
82. An excellent saying of his 
to the Persians, 545. * 


D. 


Darius, son of Hystaspes, a no- 


bleman of Persia, one of sev 

who conspired against Smer- 
dis the mage, who with his 
brother Patizithes had usurped 
the government of that mo- 
narchy: his proposition touch- 
ing the putting their enter- 
prize into immediate exe- 
cution without separating, 
182. It is approved by the 
rest, 183. and executed, one 
of the magi being killed by 
the hand of Darius, 185. The 
seven consulting what sort 
of gevernment to establish, 
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Darius's ocnthanent SS 
narchy prévails, 185. « 

art he gets hinwelf clected, 
388. He erects the statue of 
his horse, by whose neighing 
he ined the crown, 190. 
He divides his dominions into 
satrapies, and appoints the 
revenues to be furnished him 
by each division, 190. He is 
accounted covetous, 190, 198. 
He puts Intaphernes (one of 
the seven) to death, 198. Be- 
ing persuadedbyhiswife Atossa 
to make war against Greece, 
he sends Democides with some 
Persians to view the country, 
204. His gratitude to Sylo- 
son, whoin Egypt Revs him 
a scarlet cloke, 207. He sends 
Otanes with an army to put 
Syloson in possession of Sa- 


mos, 208 The success of that: 


expedition, 210. He besieges 
Babylon, and by the means of 

yrus takes it, 211. He 
prepares to invade Scythia, 
240. His cruel usage of CKo- 
bazys, 243. Hemarches with 
his army from Susa to Chalce- 
don on the Bosphorus, where 
a bridge was laid ready for his 
pessrce: 241. The number of 

army, 242 He passes with 
his land forces into Europe, 
and orders the Ionians to sail 
to the Ister and lay a bridge 
over it, 242. His march 
through Thrace, wid. Ar- 
riving at the Ister, he is per- 
suaded by Coes to leave the 
bridge there entire, with the 
Iontans to guard it, 244. He 
advances into Scythia, 252. 
His message to king Inda- 
thyrsus, 258. Receives a pre- 
sent in answor, 254. He finds 
himself obliged to retire back 


Delphi, oracle there ed 


to his bridge on the Kester, 
255. The sa ee he weed 
to conceal his retreat, bid. 
The Scythians get before him 
to the bridge, aud would have 
persunded the Ionians to re- 
tire with the ships that com- 
posed it, and leave the Per- 
sians to their mercy, 256. But 
Histieus of Miletus dissuades 
the Ionians from taking their 
counsel, and so saves Darius 
and his army, 257. He re- 
passes into Asia, 258. In re- 
sentment of the Athenians 
assisting the Ionians in their 
revolt against him, determines 
to be revenged, 317. Sends 
heralds into divers parts of 
Greece to demand earth and 
water in token of submission 
to him, 339. He resolves to 
subdue all those pargs of Greece 
which had denied ‘him earth 
and water, and sends Datis 
and Artaphernes on that expe- 
dition, 354. The motions of 
their fleet to Naxus, Delos, 
Eretnia, 355. and to Attica, 
357 They are defeated at 
Marathon, 361. And return 
to Asia, 362. Darius, being 
incensed by this disgrace, 
makes extraordinary prepara- 
tions to invade Greece, 375. 
He dies, 374. 


Datis, see Darius. 
Deioces, having engrossed tohim- 


self the reputation of a just 
judge, contrives to get himself 
e} king of the Medes, 3%, 
Hie actions afterwards,(ip. 





by Cleomenes, 345. The Per- 
sians who attempt to phender 
the temple of Deiphi, are in a 
miraculous manner defeated, 
463. 
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Detiaratus, ap a Sparta, his 
‘parents and h, 348. He 
is de , 345. He retires 
to Afia to king Darius, who 
retei¢es him honoumbly, 366. 
His advice to Xerxes son of 
Darius, to procure himself to 
be nominated his father’s suc- 
cessor in the kingdom of Per- 
sia, 374. His conversation 
with Xerxes upon his taking 
a review of all his forces, 406. 
His discourse tohim on another 
occasion, 448. Again, after 
theaction of Thermopyle, 450. 
His device to inform the Spar- 
tans of Xerxes’s design aguinst 
Greece, 452. His discourse 
with Diceus, 471. 
Democides, a Crotonian, cures 
Darius, who had dislocated his 
heel , and his wife Atussa of 
a tum in her breast; and 
by mikhne use of her interest 
wjth Darius, finds means to 
procure his liberty and re- 
turn to Greece, 203 
Dieneces,theSpartan,an honour- 
able character of him, 448. 
Dionysius, general of the Pho- 
ceans, his advice to the Jon1- 
ans, 828. His manner of ex- 
ercising their fleet, zbrd. They 
refuse to obey him, 329 He 
leaves them; his actions af- 
terwards, 330. 


E.. 


Hileans, consult the tians 

ing the establishment of 
tH Olympian exercises, and 
receive a notable answer, 144. 

Epialtes discovers to Xerxes a 
passage by which to surround 
the Grecians at Thermopyle, 
444. His fate, 445. 
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Esetrians, being subdued by the 

Persiana, are transplanted to 
’ Asia, 369. 

Eurybiades, a Spartan, com- 
mander in chief of the Grevian 
fleet, 453. He is ed 
upon by Themistocles, for mo- 
ney, to fight the Persians on 
the coast af Euboea, 454. Is 
again prevailed upon by him 
to fight at Salamis, 469. He 
is against sailing withthe Gre- 
cian fleet to the Hellespont, 
to ruin Xerxes’s bridge and 
cut off his retreat to Asia, 486, 
He is honoured for his valour 
by the Spartans at his return 
home, 492. 

Eurytus, a Spartan,a remarkable 
story of him, see Aristodemus 


G. 


Games, invented by the Lydians 
on a remarkable occasioyg, 38. 

Gelon, how he became poss@ssed 
of Syracuse, 424 His propo- 
sitions to the speviasite ge of 
the associated Grecians, who 
came to ask his assistance 
against the Persians,425. His 
subtle conduct after he Bad 
refused to assist the Grecians, 
428. 

Geometry, its original, 121. 

Getes, their way of sending mes- 
sengers to Zamolxis, 243. 

Glaucus, a remarkable story of 
him, 352. 

Gobryas, one of the seven nobles 
of Persia who conspired to de- 
throne Smerdis the mage, 181. 
Determines the rest to agree 
to the proposition of Darius 


to put their design into im- 
mediate exec¢ution, 188. His 


personal bravery when it came 
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to the push, 185. The expe- 
dient he to Deris 


for retirmg safe out of Scy- 
this to the later, 255. 
Grecians, the religious rites they 
learned from the Egyptians 
and Pelasgians, 103,104. At 
what time they began to in- 
voke the Gods under distinct 
names, 104. Received the 
use of oracles, festivals, and 
ceremonies, from the Egypti- 
ans, 106. Some submit to 
Xerxes the resolution of the 
rest, 415. They apply them- 
selves to make the necessary 
preparations for resisting the 
Persians, 420. They invite the 
Argians into the confederacy, 
but in vain, 421. They send 
ambassators toGelon inSicily, 
425 That embassy fruitless, 
thid. They send also to the 
Corcyrseans, who promise fair 
but act deceitfully, 429. The 
Cretans refuse to assist them, 
430. They send forces to 
assist the Thessalians to de- 
fend the pass of Olympus 
against the Persians, but with- 
out success, 432. They re- 
solve to defend the pass of 
Thermopyle, and to send their 
feet to Artemsium, 433. 
Their fleet retires from Arte- 
misium to Chalcis, 435. But 
returns to Artemisium again, 
438. The number of the Gre- 
cian forces posted to defend 
the pass of Thermopyle, 440. 
The fight there, and the issue 
of it, 443, 444 The number 
of ships furnished by all the 
confederated Grecians against 
the Persians, 453. Several 
engagements between the two 
fleets, 456. The Grecian 
fleet, on the news of the dc- 


feat of Leonidas at Thermo- 

pyle, retire from Artemisiuu, 

459 to Salamis, 464. whire 

they are considerably rein- 

ferced, 465. The Grecian 
land forces draw together to 
the Peloponnesian isthmus, to 
defend it against the land army 
of the Persians, 474. By the 
contrivance of Themistocles, 
the Grec:.in fleet is surrounded 
by the Persians at Salamis, 
476. They defeat the Persian 
fl.et there, 478. They divide 
the spoil, sending part to Del- 
phi, and separate, 491. The 
land army of the Peluponnesi- 
ans and other Grecians, led by 
Pausanias against Mardonius, 
advances to Ery thra in Boeatia, 
508. Some actions near mount 


Cytheron, zd. The army 
removes into the territory of 
Platea, 510 Th position 


of the army at Plateea, 512. 
Great delay on both sides to 
come to action, because the 
augurs of each army had for- 
bidden them to attack the 
other, 515. Being distressed 
for want of water and provi- 
sions, the Grecian generals re- 
eolve to change their camp; 
what happened thereupon, 
521. The Spartans and Athe- 
nians, being abandoned by 
their allies, fight the Persians, 
and entirely defcatthem, 523. 
The routed Persians flying to 
their walled camp, are forced 
there, and almost all put to 
the sword, 526. They divide 
the spoils of the Persians, £30. 
The Grecian allies who let 
the Lacedetnonians, Athenians, 
and Tegeans fight the battle 
of Platea by themselves, cen- 
sured, 526, 529, 582. The 
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. Grecian fleet, commanded by 
i ssile from. Delos 
fee Samos, 506. and thence 
to Mycale on the coust of bo- 
nia, ibid. where landing, they 
defeat the Persians, and restore 
hberty:-to the lomvans, 537. 
Gyges by the murder of Can- 
daules possesses himself of the 
kingdom of Libya, 5 Some 
account of his reign, 6. 


H. 


Harpagus, receiving Cyrus from 
his grandfather Astyages with 
order to murder him, delivers 
him with like order to a herds- 
man, who preserves the in- 
fant, 43. On the discovery 
of the preservation of Cyrus, 
Astya to punish Harpagus 
for di ience, makes him 
eat the flesh of his own son, 
48. In revenge, when Cyrus 
was grown a man, he exhorts 
him to revolt with the Per- 
sians, and he himself prepares 
the principal Medes to receive 
him and depose Astyages, 49. 
Being made general of the 
Medes by Astvages, he lets 
Cyrus and the Persians have 
the victory, which brought on 
the deposition of Astyages, 51. 
Being appointed by Cyrus ge- 
neral against the Ionians, he 
takes Phocza, 64. and subdues 
tthe rest of Jonia, 65. as also 
the Carians, and Cnidians, 67. 

H eydes animates the Pho- 

é to defend themselves to 
extremity against the Persian 
cavalry, who 1t was suspected 
designed to massacre them, 
507. 
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Hegesiettatus, the sWptir, a 
strange account of Hie weteap- 
ing oot of prisen by entting off 
part of his own foot, 515. 

Hegesistratus, with other Sami- 
ans, solicits the Grecian fleet 
commanded by Leutychides 
to assiet the Samians te reto- 
ver their liberty, and suceeeds, 
534. 

Helena, being carried off from 
Sparta by Alexander, is driven 
by a storm to land with him 
in Egypt, and they are sent 

‘up to the court of king Pro- 
tefis, 123. who restores her to 
her husband Menelaus, 125. 

Hermotimus, his revenge on 
Panionius for making him an 
eunuch, 485. 

Histizeus, of Miletus, persuades 
the Ionians to stay with their 
ships which composed the 
bridge that Darius caused to be 
made over the Jster, and not to 
abandon the king and hisarmy 
to the Scythians, 256. + For 
his good service in the expe- 
dition against the Scythians is 
rewarded by Darius with Myr- 
cinus in Thrace, 281. Begins 
to build a city there, but 1s 
recalled by Darius, and made 
to accompany him to Sia, 
286. Engages Aristagoras his 
lieutenant at Miletus to re- 
volt against Darius, 290. His 
speech to Darius when taxed 
with advising that revolt, 318. 
Prevails with Darius to send 
him to Ionia, thd. Takes 
umbrage at the conversation 
which passed between him 
and Artaphernes at Sardis, and 

to Chio, 325. Thence 
to Miletus, where being re- 
fused admissiap, he gets some 
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shape and cruises wear B - 
tium, 326. Iavades the isiand 
of Chie, and makes himeeif 
master of it, 332. Is taken 
‘prisoner by the Persians, and 
exucified, = His mgs re- 
gretted by Darius, . 

Homer mentions in bis Iliad the 
arrival of Alexander and He- 
lena in Egypt, 124. 

Homer and Hesiod thought by 
Herodotus to have introduced 
the genealogy of the Gods 


among the Grecians, and as 


signed them their names, func- 
tions, and forms, 1052@ 
House, a large one made in 
Egypt of a single stone, 148. 
Hydarnes, a conspirator against 
Smerdis the mage, 181. 
Hymees and Daurises, sons in 
law of Darius, 322. 
Hystaspes, father of Darius, 81. 


I. 


Ibis, some account of that bird, 
111. 

Immortality and transmigration 
of man’s soul first affirmed 
by the Egyptians, 129. 

Indathyrsus, a king of Scythia, 
receives a message from Da- 
rius, 258. The present re- 
turned in answer to it, 254. 

Indians, some account of those 
that pay tribute to the king of 
Persa, 193. ~ 

Intaphernes, one of the con- 
spirators against Smerdis the 
mage, 181. He loses an eye 
ip the execution of that enter- 
prize, 185. Is put to death 
by Darius, 198. The remark- 
able behaviour of his wife on 
that occasiag, 199. 

Ionian cities, an account of them, 
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56. The loniane and Aiohans 
to the Spartans for as- 
Sistance against Cyrus, 59. 


# are subdued by Harpague the 


general of Cyrus, 65. 

lonians, a colony of them settlc 
in Egypt in the time of Psam- 
metichus, 142. revolt from 
Darius, 291. take Sardis, 
but are furced to retire from 
thence to Epheaus, where they 
are defeated, S16. and after- 
warda receise other losses, 
821. Their resolution to as- 
sist the Milesians with a fleet, 
327. They submit to the dis- 
cipline of Dionysius, 328. 
but grow weary of it, and ere 
defeated by the Persians, $29. 
Their usuge when conquered 
by the Persians, 334. Revolt 
a second time from the Per- 
sians, assisting ingheir defeat 
the Grecians at e, 539. 


L 


Labyrinth, built by the kings of 
the twelve divisions of Egypt, 
its description, 138. 

Lacedemonians, see Spartans. 

A law,(first established inEgypt, 
and afterwardsintroduced into 
Athens, )that everymanshould 
annually declare before the 
governor of the provinee by 
what means he maintained 
himself, 149. 

Lampon, his advice to Pausa- 
nias deservedly slighted, 530. 

Lemnians, some account of 
them, 369. 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, gene- 
ral of the Grecian forces, ap- 
pointed to defend the pass of 
Thermopyle, 441. His ac- 
tions there, and death, 443. 
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Leutychides gets Demaratus de- fhe government of Samos, 
, and is made king of from u tyraony £0 w repeiitic 
in his room, 344%. By but fiads cause te desist from 

bis insolence afterwant té that intention, and to ker ghe 


Demaratgs, provokes him to 
retire to Darius in Persia, 345. 
A remarkable speech of his to 
the Athenians, 351. Being 
convicted of taking money to 
disservye the public, his house 
is demolished, he escapes to 
T and dies there, 347. 

Leutychides, commanding in 
chief the Grecian fleet, re- 
solves to assist the Samians to 
recover their liberty, 533. 
Sails from Delos to Samos, 
and thence to Mycale, 536 
Where landing, he defeats the 
Persians, 538. 

Libya, the country and people, 

their customs, deacnbcd, 
267 —27 The manner of 
trading ween the Libyans 
and Carthaginians, 27>. 

Lycians, a peculiar custom of 
theirs, 67. Their obstinate 
resist ince of Harpagus, 68. 

Lycidas, the Athenian, stoned to 
death (as was also his wife) 
for proposing to his country- 
men to accept the propcsi- 
tious of Mardonius‘*the Per- 
sian, 502. 

Lycophrun, son of Periander, 
bears, an invincible resent- 
ment against him for killing 
his mother, 173. 

Lycurgus, the character pro- 
nounced of him by the oracle 
at Delphi, 24. He new models 
the government of Sparta, 
ibid. 
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Meandrus, after the death of 
Polycrates, propo-cs tu alter 


‘- 


government in his own hands, 

208. He is obliged to retire 

from Samos, after he had at 

the instigation of his brother 

Charilans provoked the Per- 

sians to treat the Samians 

hardly, 209. He goes to 

Sparta, aad offers his treastires 

to king Cleomenes, who re- 

jects them, and causes him to 

be ished that country, 210. 

Magi, two brothers of them 
usurp the government of Per- 
sia, see Smerdis. 

Mandrocles, architect of the 
bridge over the Busphorus by 
which Darius passed mto 
Europe, 241. 

Marathon, the battle there, 361. 

Mardonius, the Persian, deposes 
all the lonian tyrants, and set- 
tles a popular government 10 
every city, 337 Passes over 
into Europe, iid. Conquers 
Macedonia, 338 Losing hilf 
his fleet by a storm near mount 
Athos, and suffering loss by 
Jand in Macedonia, he returns 
to Asia, 338. His speech and 
arguments to induce, Xerxes 
to undertake the expedition 
aginst Greece, 374. His 
speech to the principal Per- 
sians, whg were calied by 
Xerxes to consult about that 
expedition, 377. He is re- 
proached by Tigranes, om a 
proper occasion, fur persuad- 
ing the Persiuns to make war 
against the’ Grecians, who 
fought not for riches, but for 
virtue only, 460. He prevails 
with Xerxes tegdenve Inm in 
Greece with 300000 men, 
483. He accompanics Xerxes 


k 
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back to Beootia, and there 
chooses out of the whole army 
his 300000 men, 666. He 
fends Alexander the Maredo- 
nian to re an alliance 
with the Athenians, 496. who 
rejecting his propositions, he 
advances with his army to- 
wartde Athens; advice given 
him by the Thebens, 501. 
He takes ion of Athens, 
which the inhabitants had 
abandoned, 502. Being in- 
formed, by the Argians, of 
the march of the Spartans to- 
wards him, he burne “Athens, 
retires out of Attica, and en- 
camps in Beoeotis, 505. Is 
treated by Attaginus at Thebes, 
506. His treatment of the 
thousand Phoceans who joined 
his army in Beeotia, 607. He 
loses Maeistius, general of his 
cavairy, near mount Cytheron, 
609. He follows the Grecians 
to Platea, and draws pp his 
army against them, 513. He 
resolves to fizzht, though well 
advised to the contrary, 517. 
He ses to the Spartans 
to tthem with his Persians 
singly, 519. The Grecian army 
retiring, he passes the Asopus, 
and overtaking part of them, 
a battle ensues, 523. He 1s 
slain, and his army totally 
defeated, 525. 


Massagetes, their manners, 83. 
Mascames, a Pefsian of some 
fame, 408. 


Masistes, brother of Xerxes, one 
of the Persians who escaped 
out of the battle of Mycale to 
Sardis, 540. The misfortune 
ef his wife, 541. His own 
ik usage from Xerxes, 542. 


Exesperated: by the barbarity 


of Xerxes and Amestris 


ed 


against Wieuself antl hie wife, 
eight al papier éusign- 

to raise a rebellion against 
Aerxes; but on the way is 
killed, ibid. 

Masistius, a Persian general, 
silsin by the Athenians near 
Mount C ron, 509. 

Medes, see Persians. 

M one of the seven 
conspirators ageinst Smerdis 
the mage, 381. After the 
enterprize had succeeded, ad- 
vises the establishing an oli- 
garchy, as the best form of 
government, 186. 

Megabyszus, left by Darius as 
his general in Europe, 258. 
His saying of the C o- 
nians, 24rd. 

Megabyzus, Darius’s lieutenant, 
subdues Thrace to his obe- 
dience, 279. 

Megistias, his vat Ther- 
mopyle, ° 7 

Menelsus has his wife Helena, 
whom Alexander had stolen, 
restored to him by king Pro- 
teus of Egypt, 126. is in~ 
gratitude, ibd. 

Menes, king of Egypt, 86, 
118. 

Milesiagh, their state reformed 
by the Parians, 287. Their 
city Miletus taken, and de- 
stroyed by the Persians, 330. 

Militia, that of Egypt exempted, 
as well as the priesthood, from 
public tributes, 146. 

Miltiades, son of Cypselus, goes 
with a colony of Athenians to 
Cardia, and on what occasion, 
334. Is taken prisoner by 
the Lampsacenians, but re- 
leased at the instance of Crae- 
sus, 335 

Miltiades, son of Cimon, by 
stratagem makes himself muas- 

oo 
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ter of Chersprnesus, 336. Re- 

- turns te Athens, 337. Ie made 
general of the Athenian forces 
against the: Persieus. omier 
Datis, 348. Hie speech to 
€alinactes, the polemarch, 
to ige him tp consent to 
n hatélé with the Persians at 
Marathon, 360. Fights that 
battle and: defeats the Per- 
sians, 561, His expedition to 
Paces, 367. He is censured 
for that expedrtinn and fined, 
368. He dies, 369. 

Meer, tking of Egypt, 119. 

Meeris, the lake of that name 
deseribed, 139. 

Monuments erected to the me- 
mory of the Grecians who 
were slain at Thermopyle, and 
their inscriptions, 448. 

Mycale, on the coast of Ionia ; 
the Peregps defeated there 

~ the y the battle of 
Platwa Was fought, 538. 

Myoceriaus, king of Egypt, his 
actions, 131. 


N. 


Necus, king of Egypt, begins a 
eanal of communi n be- 
tween the Nile and the Red 
sea, which Darius the Persian 
finished, 148. Builds fleets of 
galleys, ti. 

Nde, an account of its inunda- 

tions, and an enquiry into the 

eeuses of them, 91. Its source 
not certainly known, 94. nor 
to: be traced, because of heats 
and deverts, 95. Ita course 
from' the Autonsoles to Ele- 

ia, 9%. How many cu- 
bits high it overfews Egypt, 

89. The appearance of the 

country at tirat tnme, 117. 
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Néocris, queen of Aesyria, her 
- wetions, 71. < as 
itocris, queen -of Egypt, @ ve- 
wearkable action of hers, 128. 


oO. 


(CEdares, havi the charge of 

- Darius’s secs, and being 1n- 
formed by his master that the 
crown of Persia was to be 
gained by that nobleman of 
six whose horse should neigh 
first, he by art procures the 
election to fall on Darius, 189. 

(Eobazus, the fate of his three 
sons, 241. 

Onesilus the Cyprian, hrs ac- 
tions and death, 317. 

Onomacritus, by reciting’ some 
illusory oracles, contributes 
to persuade Xerxes to invade 
Greece, 375. 

Oracles, by whom first esta- 
blisked in Greece and Libya, 
105. 

Orestes, his bones found at Te- 
gea, 26. 

Onginal of the wars between the 
Grecians and Barbarians, I. 
Orcetes, governor of Sardis, 
treacherously gets Polycrates 
tyrant of Samos inte his 
power, and executes him on 
a cross, 201. He commits 
other crimes, for which Da- 
rius gets killed by a re- 

markable coktrivance, 202. 

Otanes, a Persian noblemaa, b 
means of his d Phee- 
dyms, discovers erdis the 

to be an impostor, 180. 
Forms a Se six 
other eminent Persians against 
that mage and his brother, 
the usurpers @ the Persian 
crown, 181. His discourse 
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touching the execution of that on oevesion at 
eathepeiee. 18%. The enter- table the Periae and 
prize succeeding, the seven the mocian tuanner at 
wmect to consult what form of § once, SO%. . Mite eyeity in 
government to establish, 185. sparing tie innocent end 
Otanes in a speech delivers punishing the guilty Thebans 
his opinion for a commen- whe favoured the Mades,'583 
wealth, or popular state, 186. ans, eee Greotans. 
He protests for himeelf and , founder of tha Mace- 


posterity agaist a monarchy, 
which the majority agreed to 
set up, and retires home, 188. 
His expedition to Samos, 208. 

Othryardes, a Spartan, his for- 
tune and death, 32. 


P. 


Peeonians, battle between them 
and the Pennthians, 279 
Transported into Asta, 282. 
Retarn back to Peonsa, 315. 

Pactyas, being left by Cyrus at 
Sardis, persuades the Lydians 
to revolt, 60. He fies to 
Cyme, 61. Is delivered up to 
the Persians, 62. 

Patizithee the mage, see Smerdis. 

Pausanias, general of the Spar- 
tans, appomted to lead the 
army against Mardomus, 504. 
He advances to Erythra in 
Boootia, and encamps at the 
foot of mount Cytheron ; some 
actions there, 508. He re- 
moves into the territory of 
Platea, 510. His disposition 
of the army at, Platea, 512. 
Entirely defeats the Persians, 
523. His good usage of a 
Grecian woman who had been 
a slave to a Persian, 529. His 
noble anawer ta one who 
equnselied him to impele the 
dead body of Mardosius, 530. 
He has the tenth of the Per- 
sian spoils bestowed on him, 
531. His admirable saying, 


donfan monarchy, 496. 

Periander, killing his wite, could 
by no means prevail with a 
son he had by her to suppress 
his resentment and be recon- 
ciled to him, 173. 

Pericies, who his mother was, 
367. ‘i 

Persians subdue the Medes, 51. 
Their manners, §2. Conepier 
the Ionians, 333. The actions 
of their fleet, 334. See Da 
rius, Nerxes, and Mardonius. 

Pheedyma, see Otanpe. 

Phanes of Halicafnaassus fies 
fromEgypt, 154. Ad: isesCam- 
byses how to carry his arms 
into Egypt, 155. When the 
Egyptian and Persian arniles 
are ready to engage, the sona 
of Phanes are by the former 
killed in open view, 156. 

Pheretima, mother of Arcesilaus 
king of Cyrene, on his expul- 
sion from thence retires to 
Salamis, as did her son to 
Samos, 265. Arcesilaus re- 
turns with his mother to Cy- 
rene, and recovers his king- 
dom; but he is killed -in 
riage 266. Pheretimu flies 
to Egypt, and applies to Ary- 
andes the Persion mavens e 
there for succour: he assiste 
her with a feet and land aemy 
267. ‘Fhese forces take’ Barca” 
by fraud, 277. Her eruet re- 
venge on the Barcseans, did. 
Her mizeralite end, 278. 
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Pindar, his 


Pheron, king of Egypt, a re- 
markable story of his blind- 
ness and cure, 122. ‘Erects 
two prodigions obelisks, sbed. 
Phocrans, aad Teians, detecting 
slavery, entirely abandon their 
cities ‘to the Persians, against 
whom they could not defénd 
them, and betake themselves 
to the sea; their fortune af- 
nee 
eans’ by stratagem defeat 
the Thessalians, 461. Their 
eountry ruined by the Per- 
sians conducted thither by the 
Thessalians, ibid. They join 
(urfwillingly) Mardonius with 
1000 horse; what passed at 
their junction, 507. ; 


Phoenix, some account of that 


bird, 111. 


Phraortes, king of the Medes, 





his conqugsts and death, 41. 
ying that custom 
is the king of ail men, approved 


by Herodotus, 169. 


Pisistratus by artifice induces 


the Athenians to allow him a 
uard, by which -he mukes 

Fimeelf master of Athens, 21. 

The sequel of his story, 22. 


Platwans, assist the Athenians 


agszinst the Persians under 
Datis, 358. 


Plateza, the battle there, 512. 
Post-horses used in Persia in 


the time of Xerxes, 483. 
Polyerates, tyrant of Samos, a 
remarkable account of his long 
course of good fortune, 16Y. 
and unhappy end, 200. 

by order of Cambyses 
kills Smerdis, 165. His own 
son is killed by Cambyses, 167. 
What between him and 
Cambyses, when the magi 
usurped the government of 
Persia, atid sent 2 herald to 


the army to proclaimr Smerdis 


INDEX. 


the mage, who ‘pretended to 
be that Smeérdis the -brotker 
of Cantbysea whom Prexaspes 
had killed, 177. Ascending 
a tower at the desire of Smer- 
dis the mage, to declare to the 
Persians that he was the son 
of Cyrus, he on the contrary 
discovers the whole treth ; 
and precipitating hinrself from 
the tower, dies, I'84. 

Proteus, king of Egypt, his 
treatment of Atexander ‘sind 
Helena, 124 He restores 
Helena to Menelaus, 126. 

Psammenitus, king 6f Egypt, is 
defeated by Cambyses, 157. 
The memorable story of his 
behaviour, on the trial Cam- 
byses made of his constancy, 
158. His death, 159. 

Psammetichus, king of Egypt, 
his experiment to find out 
whether the Egyptians were 
the first men, 86. Herodotus’s 
reason why that experiment 
was needless, 90. This Psam- 
metichus, being one of the 
twelve kingsof so many equal 
divisions of Egypt, is by the 
other eleven banished into the 
fens, 140. He subdues and 
dethrones all those other 
kings, 141. He spends twenty- 
nine years in reducing the 
city of Azotus in Syria, 143. 

Pyramids of Egypt, by whom 
built, 130, 131. 

Pytheas, well tsed by the Per- 
sians for his great valour; 434. 
By an accident returse to~his 
own country, 481. 

Pythius, his vast wealth, end 
entertainment of Xerxes, 387. 
The barbarity of Merkes to 
his eldest son, 390. “3 


Rs + 
Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt, a 
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remarkable story of him, 
enother, 129. 
the falacly 


: courtesan, 
peported by the Grecians tuo 
have built ane of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids; her actions, 
138. 

The Royal dignity, amoung the 
Macrohian Ethiopians, al- 
ways conferred on the man 
among them who is of the 
largest size, and of strength 
Peetanere to his person, 
161. 
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Sabacon, king of Ethiopia, con- 
quers Egypt ; his actions dur- 
ing his reign in that country ; 
he retires out of it fur a sin- 
gular reason, 134. 

Salamis, the fight there between 
the Grecian and Persian fleets, 
478. 

Samians, their ships desert the 
Ionians im an engagement 
with the Persians, at the in- 
stigation of Aaces who had 
before been tyrant of Samos, 
829. which the principal Sa- 
mians disapproving, to avoid 
that tyrant returning to the 
exercise of his power, leave 
their country and settle at 
Zancle ia Sicily, 331. 

Samos, the magnificent works 
there, 177. 

Sanacharib, see Sethon. 

Sandanis, his advice to Crassus 
te dissuade him from-making 
war against the Persians, 27. 

Sermatians, see Amazona. 

Seyllias, deserts from the Per- 
sian flect, and acquaints the 
Grecians with their designs, 
455. 

Scythia, the country and peopl® 


Scythians, pase from Egrope into 
Asia in pursuit &f the Cimme- 
rians, and en Media de- 


@ feat the ermy of the Medes, 


and acquire the deminioa of 
Asia, 41. But after twenty- 
eight years’ saion, areex- 
pelled by the Medes, 42. Re- 
turning to their own country, 
they are o a new 
generation tten of their 
wives in their absence by their 
slaves, whom they defeat in a 
singular manner, 216. The 
Issedonians eat their fa- 
thers when dead, gild their 
sculls, and keep them as re- 
lics, 228. The religious ce- 
remonies of the Scythians, 
232. Their sacrifices to Mars, 
very peculiar and observable, 
233. Their mili€ary customs 
very extraordinary, ibid. A 
singular custom observed when 
their king is sick, 235. The fu- 
nerals and sepulchres of their 
kingswonderfullystrange,ibed. 
So fond of their own customs, 
that they killed Anacharsis, 
and Seyles one of their kings, 
for offering to introduce fh 
reign manners, 238. Their 
buildings are of timber, 247. 
On the approach of Darius 
with his army, they consult 
in what manner to act against 
him, 246. The representa- 
tion that the opposing the 
Persian was a common cause, 
250. Some provinces make a 
distinction, deny it to be a 
common cause, aud therefore 
resolve to act defensively if 
invaded at home: others re- 
solve to join their arms with 
those of the first exposed pro- 
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tid. The manner 
to be observed by the 
latter in acting against the 
Persians, 251. The Persians 
advance, and the Scythians 
retreating draw them throug 
provinces which wou 
not enter into the alliance, 
ibid. The Scythians would 
persuade the Ionians to retire 
from the Ister with the ships 
that composed the bridge, 255. 
On the Persians retiring back 
towards the Ister, they pursue 
them; and arriving before 
them at the bridge, once more 
would persuade the Ionians to 
be gone and leave the Persians 
to their mercy, 256. which 
the Ionians promise, but de- 
ceive them, 258. 

Semiramis, queen of Assyria, 71. 

Sesostris, king of Egypt, his 
memorable actions, 119. 

Sestus, being besieged by the 
Athenians, the besieged when 
reduced to extremity, boil and 
eat the cords of their beds, 
544, 

Sethop, a priest of Vulcan, king 
of Egypt, by divine assist- 
ance defeats the army of Sana- 
charib king of Assyria, 136. 

Seven noblemen of Pecia con- 
spire against the two magi 
who had usurped the govern- 
ment of that monarchy, 181 
Their debates touching their 
enterprise, 182. They put it 
in execution, killing the two 
magi, 185. Consult what 
form of government to esta- 
blish ; three sorts proposed, a 
popular government, an oli- 
garchy,a monarchy, the lat- 
ter preferred, 186. Otanes 
protests against it, for him- 
self and posterity, and retires, 


vines, 
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188. The remaining six, agree 
on the privileges themselves 
should enjoy uader the new 
monarch, and resatve an the 
method of election, 188. Da- 
a by art gains the election, 
189. 

Sisamnes, a judge, how punishe:! 
for pronouncing an unjust 
sentence, 286. 

Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, killed 
by Prexaspes at the command 
of his own brother Cambyses, 
165. 

Smerdis, the mage,in conjunction 
with his brothes Patizithes, 
usurps the throne of Persia, 
and personates the deceased 
Smerdis, brother of Cambyses, 
during the absence of Cam- 
byses in Egypt, 177. The 
manner of his being discovered 
by Phzdyma the daughter of 
Otanes, 180. Contrives with 
his brother to engage Prexas- 
pes in their interest, but are 
deceived by him, 184. He 
and his brother are slain, 185. 

Solon, his conversation with 
Croesus, 10. 

Sophanes, his behaviour in the 
battle of Platgza, 528. 
Sosicles the Corinthian, his 
speech to the Lacedemonians 
when they proposed to reesta- 
blish tyrants in Athens, 310. 

Spargapises, the son of Queen 
Tomyris, being by stratagem 
surprised by Cyrus and taken 
prisoner, in regret kills him- 
self, 82, 

Spartans, a fight between three 
hundred of them and three 
hundred Ar very re- 
marhable for the event, 32. 
On the Samians making along 
speech to the senate at Lace- 
demon, the Spartans made 
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them this memorable answer, 
that they hod forgotten the Arst 
part of their speech, and e- 
JSore could wot com the 
fast, 171. Toking umbrage at 
the increasing er of the A- 
thenians after they were under 
a free form of government, 
eonsult their allies about re- 
instating in Athens the tyrants 
they had helped to expel, 310. 
Are obliged to lay aside that 
design, 314. The original of 
ther having two kings at 
once, 319. The honours they 
confer on their kings, 341. 
Resolve to assist the Athe- 
nians against the Persians 
led by Datis, but delay to 
march for a superstitious rea- 
son, 358 After the battle their 
forces arrive at Athens, and 
thence proceed to Marathon, 
to view the dead Persians, 
368. They send two persons 
to make eatisfaction to Xerxes 
for their putting to death his 
heralds ; the conversation of 
those persons with Hydarnes, 
415. their treatment by Xer- 
xes, 416. The actions of 
Leonidas with 300 Spartans 
at. Thermopyle, 443. Their 
usage of Aristodemus, who 
singly survived the fight at 
Thermopyle, 449. Being ad- 
monished by an oracle, they 
send heralds to Xerxes, then 
in Boeotia, to demand sutis- 
faction for the death of Leo- 
nidas, 489. The speech of 
their ambassadors at Athens, 
upon Alexander the Macedo- 
nian’s proposing an alliance 
between them and the Per- 
sians, 498. They delay to 
send timely assistance to the 
Athenians, while they celc- 
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brate a festival and build a 
wall for their own secarity on 
the isthmus of Peloponnesus, 
S02. The ephori, being 
moved by the admonition of 
Chileus the Tegean, dispatch 
to Attica by night a body of 
Spartans Under Pancantas B04. 
Their behaviour at the battle 
of Platea, 524, Their very re- 
markable distinction between 
the actions of Aristodemus and 
Posidonius in the battle of 
Platea, 527. 

Syagrus, the Spartan, in what 
manner he discharged his em- 
bassy to Gelon of Syracuse, 
426. 

Syloson, brother of Polycrates, 
gives a scariet cloke to Darius 
whenhe was one of Cambyses’s 
guards, 207. for which Da- 
rius, when he became king, 
caused him to be put in pos- 
session of Samos, 208. 


Ts 


Table of the sun, 160. 

Tegeans, their dispute wit the 
Athenians for the post of ho- 
nour in theGrecian army, 510. 

Thales foretels a remarkable 
eclipse, 29. another action of 
his, zbid His advice to the 
Ionians, 66 

Thebans advise Mardonius to 
corrupt the principal Grecians 
with money, in order to make 
himself master of Greece, 440. 
They act with vigour for the 
Persians, 516. and fight ob- 
stinately against the Athe- 
nians in the battle of Platea, 
526. 

Themistocles advises the Athe- 
ntans to trust to their naval 
forces and resist Xerxes, 419. 
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His fruitless expedition to 
ee erdss to guard 
Ss Olympus agamst 
the Persians, 483. Takes mo- 
ney of the Eubcoeans, and em- 
part of it to prevail with 
Eurybiades the Spartan and 
Adimantus the Corinthian to 
fight the Persian fleet on the 
coast of Eubosa, 454. a 
stratagem to induce the Io- 
nians and Carians to abandon 
the Persians, 458, 459. He 
prevails with the Grecian fleet 
to keep together and fight at 
Salamis, 468. He sends a 
person to the Persian ficet, 
who persuades them tocompel 
the Grecians to fight at Sala- 
mis, 475. His discourse there 
with Aristides, 476. He ani- 
mates the Grecians to acquit 
themselves nobly, 477. He 
corruptly advises the Athe- 
niaus not to pursue the Per- 
sian fieet and destroy the 
bridge at the Hellespont, and 
by this means made his court 
to the Persian king, 487. He 
is Hery greedy of money, and 
extorts it from the islanders, 
488. He gains the reputation 
of being the most prudent 
man in Greece, 492. He goes 
to Lacédemon, and receives 
great honours there, ied. 
The yle described, 
The fight there, 443. 
er, of Orchomenus, re- 
ports to Herodotus a memo- 
rablé discourse of a Persian to 
him, when Mardonius was 
treated at a feast in Thebes, 
506. 


433. 


Thespians and Thebans, an ac- 
count of their behaviour in the 
battle of Thermopyle, 447, 
449, 450. 
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Thessaliana, disposed to join in 
the defence of Greece, but 
obliged to, side with the Per- 
sians,43.1.Theirenmityagainst 
the Phoceans, 461. into whose 
country they conduct the Per- 
asians, 462. 

Thracians, their customs, 250. 

Tigranes, an excellent saying 
oe concerning theGrecians, 


Tigranes, general of the land 
forces of the Persians at My- 
cale, slain there, and his army 
defeated, 538. 

Time, the long eéurse of time 
which the Egyptian priests at- 
tributed (in their conversation 
with Herodotus) to the suc- 
cession of their monarchs and 
high priests, 186, 137. 

Tisamenus, an augur, some ac- 
count of him, 514. 

Tisander, see Clisthenes, 366. 

Tomyris, queen of the Massa- 
getes, her message to Cyrus, 
who was advancing with his 
army to invade her country, 
79 Her message to Cyrus 
whcn by stratagem he had 
surprised her son, 82. Her 
revenge on Cyrus, thid. 

Trojan war, the account given 
of it by the Egyptian priests, 
125. 

Truth. To speak truth, to ma- 
nage a horse, and shoot dex- 
terously with a bow, the only 
tree things in which the 
Persians instruet their sons till 
they are twenty years old, 
54. 


X. 


Xerxes succeeds Darius in the 
kingdom of Persia, 374. He 
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is oniclomeery Mardonius, 
the poomeary tl and same il- 


lusory oracles, to undertake 
the expedition against Greece, 
$74, 375. He reduces Egypt, 
which had revolted from the 
obedience of his father Darius, 
378. Holds a council of the 
principal Persians, and in a 
speech acquaints them with 
his designs against Greece, 


' $76. His reply to a speech of 


his uncle Artabanus against 
that expeu:tion, S80, 3881. 
On reflection he alters his re- 
solution, and declares it to the 
Persians the next morning, 
381. But being terrified by 
an apparition in a dream, in 
which be was advised to re- 
sume his first thourhts against 
Greece, he senda Ror Aaa 
mus, and proposes that he 
should aleep in his bed, to try 
whether the same phantom 
would appear to him, 882. 
The success of that experi- 
ment, 384. His preparations 
for the expedition against 
Greece,385. andthe number of 
his forces, 386, 391, 397, 403, 
435 Hecuts off mount Athos 
from the continent, 385. He 
draws an army together in 
Cappadocia, and marches to 
rdis, where all his forces 
were to rendezvous, 386. His 
march thither, and hidige- 
nerous treatment of Pythius, 
- 387. His march to Sardis 
continued, 388. From Sardis 
he sends heralds to Greece to 
demand earth and water, tbid. 
Causes a bridge to be laid over 
the Hellespont at Abydus, 
ibid. The bridge being broken 
by a storm, he causes the sea 


to be chastised, S88. Another 
bridge made, and described, 
ibid. His barbarity to Pythius, 
$90. His mareh from Lydia 
to Abydus, $391. Ona view 
of all his forces together at 
Abydus, he weeps: the con- 
versation between him and 
Artabanus thereupon, 397. 
His speech to the principal 
Persians, to animate them to 
acquit themselves well in the 
expedition, 395. The army 
pass the bridge into Europe, 
$06. Their march to Doris- 
cus in Thrace, 397. He takes 
a review of all his forces at 
Doriscus; his conversation 
with Demoratus thereupon, 
406. He marches towards 
Greece, and compels all the 
nations he found in his wav 
to join his army with their 
ferces, 409. The manner of 
his being entertained once a 
day with provisions brought 
in by the country, 411. His 
fleet and land forces meet at 
Therma, 412. He views the 
river Peneus~ his saying cou- 
cerning the Thessalians, 414. 
His heralds whom he had sent 
to Greece for earth and water, 
return to him, the names of 
the nations who presented 
those elements ; and the reso- 
lution of the rest, 415. Has 
treatment of two Spartans who 
were sent by their nation to 
make him satisfaction for 
the death of his heralds, 416. 
His treatment of three Gre- 
cian spies, 421. His fleet 
proceeds from Therma, his 
scouts take two of theGGrecian 

ard-ships at the island of 

yathus, 434. The prodi- 
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gious number of all his forces, 
435. His feet suffers oyuch 
by a storm, 437%. Hisgarmy ad- 
vances through Thessaly into 
the neighbourhood of Ther- 
mopyle, 489. He is infermed 
by a seout of the posture of 
the Spartans and other Gre- 
cians at Vhermopyle, 442. 
. His discourse with Demara- 
tus thereupon, 443. He at- 
tacks the pass of Thermopyle, 
and is beaten off with great 
loss, ibid. Another passage 
is discovered to him, by means 
of which the Grecians are sur- 
rounded and overcome, 444. 
His discourse with Demara- 
tus after that action, 450. His 
fleet contrive to surround that 
of the Grecians, their design 
discovered by a deserter, 455. 
Part of his fleet destroyed by 
a tempest, the rest are en- 
gaged several days succes- 
sively by the Grecians, 455, 
456. The Grecians retiring 
from Artemisium, the Per- 
siang advance to Histiea, 459. 
He sends a messenger to his 
fleet at Histiea to invite all 
that would to come and view 
the slain at Thermopyle, 460. 
He advances with his army, 
thted. Proceeds on his march, 
462. , Part of his forces sent 
to plander the temple of Del- 
phi, and the success of that 
enterprize, 468. He advances 
with his army into Attica, and 
takes Athens, 467. He calls 
a council on board the fleet to 
consider whether to venture 


an ¢ ent again with 
the Grecians at sea, or not, 
472. isia gives her opi- 


nion against fighting again by 


< 
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gea, 473. but he resolves 
to fight, 474. His fleet sur- 
round the Grecians at Sala- 
mis, 475. but is defeated 
in the battle there, 477. His 
saying of Artemisia, 479. His 
treatment of the Pheenicians, 
who charged the blame of that 
defeat on the Ionians, 480. 
He fears the Ionians should 
break the. bridge at the Hel- 
Jespdnt and cut off his retreat, 
and therefore thinks of saving 
his person in time, 482. Mar- 
donius desires him to leave 
him in Greece with 360000 
men, 483 He consults Ar- 
temisia on this el ls 
and accepts it, 484. His fteet 
hastens back to the Helleés- 
pont, to secure the bridge, 
486. He marches back with 
his army into Bootia, where 
Mardonius chooses his 300000 
men from among the rest, 
488, 489. His answer to the 
heralds of the Spartans, who 
demanded satisfaction for the 
death of their king Leonidas, 
489. Leaving Mardonius in 
Thessaly, he retires to the 
Hellespont, and passes over 
into Asia by shipping, finding 
his bridge broken by a storm, 
and arrives at Sardis, vzbid. 
-There he falls in love with 
the wife of his brother Ma- 
side; and afterwards with 
Artaynte the wife of his own 
son, 540. The intrigue dis- 
covered by his wife Amestris, 
541. The cruel effects ofthat 
discovery, bid. 


xX. 


Year, firat invented by the E- 


gyptians, 86. 
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Zz. Zancleans, a remarkable story 
of their city’s being seized by 
Zamolzis, an account of him, the Samiuas, 331. 

and of the artifice he used to Zopyrus mutilates himself, and 

make the Getes bdeli¢ve his oe from Da- 

doctrine, that men when they rius into Babylon, then be- 

cease to tive do not die, but go to sieged, 211 e betrays the 

a place of eternal happiness, city into the hands of Darius, 
243. 275. 


